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PART IV 

/ 

COMPOSITION : CREATIVE & SYNTHETIC 


CHAPTER XXV 

LETTER-WRITING 

“To write a good letter you must approach the job in the lightest and 
most casual way. A letter written in this vein annihilates distance; it 
■continues the personal gossip, the intimate communion, that has been 
interrupted by separation; it preserves one’s presence in absence. It 
cannot be too simple, too commonplace, too colloquial. its familiarity is 
not its weakness, but its supreme virtue. If if attempts to be orderly and 
stately and elaborate, it may be a good essay, but it will certainly be a 
bad letter.”— Alpha of the Plough. 

451. Letter-writing is an art. It is the completest communi¬ 
cation between friends who are living at a distance from one 
another. If our ideas are clear, our style of writing will naturally 

mn? r e ' s * m Pl es t language will be the most appealing. 
When I read your letters, I hear you talk,’ was the compliment of 
Cowper, who excelled as a letter-writer, to his cousin. A letter 
to a fnend should not breathe an atmosphere of dignity, formality 
■or artificiality—-you must try to express your feelings as easily and 
naturally as though ypu were talking. 

intone dassef:- i<>n W * m3y r ° Ughly divide letterS 

(1) FriendIy Letters and Notes of 

<2> of App,ication ' onkiai 

I. SOCIAL LETTERS 

in aU Wnd^fs^iafL^rs 8 :- f ° rm “ be t0 

fbl t he h! to dlI rf ■ K c ° nsists of : ( a ) the writer’s address, and 

iirl nf tt t' 14 “ USual t0 write the ful1 address at tha right hand 

right than tV, P ° f th ® P3ge ’ bringing each hne a little farther to the 

■>*“ “ be <■>■« 

90, Empire Road,- 
New Delhi. 

ways N and in^o X e r ™ St b ® WrUten in one rf " the*’ following 

In nr^ er l 949 ' CO 21« December . 1949. 
tractions as despondence, avoid such con- 

f&xl 1 ?!*?- 

(•*) ar/xa/49. 
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(2) Name and Address of the Person addressed. In personal 
letters this is generally omitted from the body of a letter. It is 
never given in intimate correspondence. But in letters of a semi¬ 
personal character, such as pass between friends, the name and 
address may oe given at the end of the letter in the left-hand 
corner of the sheet. 

/ (3) Salutation and Subscription. The form of Salutation and 
Subscription mainly depends upon the relation in which you stand 
to the person to whom you are writing:— 


Salutation 


(a) Relatives—older than 
the writer 

My dear Father, 

My dear Mother, 

My dear Sister. 

My dear Uncle, 

My dear Aunt, 

My dear Brother, 

My dear Cousin. 

(b) Relatives—younger than 
the writer, such as sons, daugh¬ 
ters, cousins, sisters, brothers, 
nephews, nieces, a younger 
brother-in-law, or sister-in-law: - 

My dear Prem, 

My dear Sita, 

My dear Ram Lai, 

My dear Dipak, 

• 

(c) Friends:— 

Dear Ahmad, 

My dear Rama, 

My dear Lai, 

Dear Ilassan, 

Dear Majid, 

(d) Acquaintances— where 

correspondents have known each 
other for some time without the 
acquaintance ripening inl ° 
friendship: 

Dear Mr. Pury, 

Dear Mr. Sheikh , 

Dear Mr. Shastn , 

Dear Mr. Shah. 


Subscription 


(a) Yours afjectionatcly. 

Yours very affectionately, 
Your most affectionate son, 
(or nephew, or brother, os 
sister, etc., or uncle, aunt, 

cousin, etc.) 


(6), Yours affectionately. 


I 


(c) Yours most sincerely , 
Yours very sincerely, 
' or 

Yours affectionately, 


( d) Yours sincerely. 

Yours very truly. 

(Write your full natne.l 
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Salutation 

(< e) Strangers, and to persons 
whom you may have met once 
or twice without coming to 
know them * 

Sir, 

Dear Sir. 

(/) Teachers, Professors, and 
Headmasters: 

Sir, 

Dear Professor, 


Subscription 

(e) Yours truly. 

Yours very truly, 
(Write your full name.) 


(/) Your most obedient pupil, 
Yours obediently 
Yours sincerely , 

Yours very sincerely # 

[In a respectful letter you 
may write:— 


Yours respectfully ,] 

-------(Write your full name) 

In writing to ladies, unless they are related to you, or very 

Ultimately known to you, the usual form of salutation is as 
follows 


Dear Miss Kamla, 


* 

My dear Mrs. Bose,. 

My dear Lady Hussain, 

Dear Mrs. Sharma, 

(4) The Communication. This is, of course, the letter itsel 

para^aJhs^- 6 ^ C ° nVenienCe ’ be divided into the foU °win 

(a) Introductory Paragraph. Such commonplace beginning 


as 


/••Ar WaS deli S hted to get your loving letter, 

(n) Your delightful letter just to hand, 

111 contents^ t0 r6Ceive your letter and S° through 
(iv) Hoping you are doing well,— 
should, as far as possible, be avoided. ’ The best kind of tnw, 

g°^ng^to a (£cuss In' 1 the 6 b^ dy^^he^^tter. ° f ** 


langu h a le BO r d eve°l f atinn (i) Simplicity, naturalness, unaifect 


(n There should be absolute freedom from all condescensi, 
(m) Avoid fine writing. s censi, 

It is ( no\ a?^W^e pkn'fethi se^down th° U g0ing to s: 
you wish to touch upZ ^ "* the Points whi 

unaffectedly, much as^ou Wdd^ne^'v ^ freeI y> simp 

friend in a Uving voice .° U S** talk; “> yr 

formality. ’ d not write, to him -*** 1 
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(c) Closing Paragraph. This may be written in some sucn 
way as :— 

(i) With veiy hind regards. 1 am, 

(ii) With best wishes. I remain, 

(iii) With love, I am, 

(iv) With affectionate regards, I remain. 

In some cases the I am, or I remain, or Believe me, is omitted. 
This produces an abrupt effect and should be avoided. 

Be particularly careful with the last line of the body of your 
letter. Such conclusions as Trusting this will find you in the best 
of health, or Thanking you in anticipation, do not go with Believe 
me, because the subject of trusting, if made the subject of Believe, 
as it should be in the circumstances, makes nonsense of the ending. 


In such cases use I am, or I remain. 

■ v (5) The Signature. This you must add below the Subscription, 

and must be written thus , 

Yours very since)ely, 

P.K. Holmes. 

In writing letters to strangers, you must write your name and 
address very clearly, so that the reader may know from whom the 

letter is coming. 

A lady generally writes her name as . faithfuUy> 

(Mrs.) K. P. Goyle 
or (Miss) L.R. Goyle. 

(6) The Superscription. The address on the envelope should 

be written as q % Ranade, Esq., 

i6. Temple Road, 



1. Friendly Letters 

, H . S», •>> »* 5 n'Jt 

f epistolary wntrng aiad exce i s the poet Cowpe r as a 

written for _publ catiorU rs N re admiraWe . they are what letters 

etter-wnter. H familiar conversation of well-educated 

ught to be, like student to possess himself of Cowper s 

riends. We advise u; mse if thoroughly with his style. They 
Letters” and “S^^^pressLns^Jh as cultivated English 
ire a rich mine of ldl0 ™ a . pnn tL rS ation. We can spare room here 
>eople use in letters an following letter was written by 

-cf “ 

■Cousin”:- j ^ Cowper to his cousin, Lady Hesketh ^ ^ ^ 
** Your'letters are so much 

iccident I should be d‘ sa P£°g ed in company on the wr ‘ t { lng a a ^ el ha my 
rfa^row^apl ^ “an “tTe'tim™ 

&j£one it h|d w and io a P- & faster than anybody, and 
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more in an hour than other people do in two, else I know not what would 
become of me. When I read your letters, I hear you talk, and I love 
talking letters dearly, especially from you. Well, the middle of June 
will not be always a thousand years off ; and when it comes, I shall hear 
you and see you too, and shall not care h farthing then if you do not touch 
a pen in a month .... , 

The grass begins to grow, the leaves to bud, and everything is preparing 
to be beautiful against you come. Adieu, my dear Coz 

Ever yours, 

, W. Cowper. 

2. From Cowper to Rev. W. Unwin. 

Olney, October 31, 1779. 

My dear Friend. 

I wrote my last letter merely to inform you that I had nothing to say ; 
in answer to which, you have said nothing. I admit the propriety of your 
conduct, though I am a loser by it. • I will endeavour to say something now, 
and shall hope for something in return. 

I have been well entertained with Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, for 
which I thank you ; with one exception, and that a swinging one, I think 
ho has acquitted himself with his usual good sense and efficiency. His 
treatment of Milton is unmerciful to the last degree. He has belaboured 
that great poet’s character with the most industrious cruelty. . . As a poet, 
he has treated him with severity enough, and has plucked one or two oT 
the most beautiful feathers out of his Muse’s wing, and trampled them 
under his great foot. He has passed sentence of condemnation upon 
Li-cidas. . . . The liveliness of the description, the sweetness of the numbers,, 
the classical spirit of antiquity that prevails in it, go for nothing. I am 
convinced, by the way, that he has no ear for poetical numbers, or that it 
was stopped by prejudice against the harmony of Milton’s. Was there ever 
anything so delightful as the music of Paradise Lost? It is like that of a 
nne organ; he has the fullest and the deepest tones of majesty, with all the 
softness and elegance of the Dorian flute. 

I could take a good while longer, but I have no reason : our love 
attends you. 

Ycurs affectionately 
W. C. 

3. From the Earl of Chesterfield to his Son. , 

London, 






* ~ 


Dear Boy. 

nn™c S 0 °l te a l -° y ° U S0 0ftcn am 1 in d0l,bt whether it is to an 5 

purpose, and whether it is not labour and naper lost. 3 

them ~IT yC T pleasures may be, I neither can nor shall envy yoi 
them, as old people are sometimes suspected, bv young people to do Y T 

av P to n you at you^ucht than that' J a^ctFoT Tn’whatever 

y io you , you ought to look upon me as your best, and for some vear< 

n,ir e ’f yOU1 ' 0nly friend - The friendship which you may contract 

^ wu^riir rK? S 

consequent^ ^who^cai 

of books and sciences whiS i? you do IT TV T 1S *2* knowled * 
them an ther«.ofyo^We y °“,? r ? t y ° U , ? U1 be ol 

ar i atS»“ ^to c w b / s y £ ra vl £ 

zzttszxgsr mss as 


:i 
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When you have thus carefully employed your mornings, you may with 
a safe conscience divert yourself in the evenings, and make those evenings 
y useful too, by passing them in good company, and by observation 
Mid attention, learning as much of the world as Leipsic can teach you. 
_ou will observe and imitate the manners of the people of the best fashion 
Ciere ; not that they are the best manners in the world ; but because 
they are the best manners of the place where you are. and to which a 
man of sense always conforms. The nature of things is always and 

everywhere the same ; but the modes of them vary, more or less in every 
country. 

Kere is advice enough, I think, and too much, it may be, you will 
uimk, for one letter; if you follow it, you will get knowledge, character, 
«ud pleasure by it; if you do not, I only lose labour and toil, which in 
til events, I do not grudge you. Adieu. 

4. An Accident on a Journey. 


Toulouse, 

a , 14th August, 1762. 

My dear Foley. 

After many turnings, to say nothing of downright overthrows, stops, 
anddelays, we have arrived in three weeks at Toulouse, and are now 
setflfc in our houses with servants, etc., about us. and look as composed 
as l^ve had been here seven years. In our journey we suffered so much 
from the heat, it gives me pain to remember it ; I never saw a cloud 
from Paris to Nismes half as broad as a twenty-four sols piGce, Good God! 
we were toasted, roasted, grilled, stewed and carbonaded on one side or 
other all the way ; and being all done enough in the day, we were eaten 
up at night by bugs and other unswept vermin, the legal inhabitants of 
every inn we lay at. Can you conceive a worse accident than that in 
BUch a journey, in the hottest day and hour of it, four miles from either 
tree or shrub which could cast a shade of the size of one of Eve’s fig 
leaves, that we should break a hind wheel into ten thousand pieces, and 
be obliged in consequence to sit five hours on a gravelly road, without 
one. drop of water, or possibility of getting any? To mend the matter, 
iny two postillions were two dough heated fools, and fell a-crying. Nothing 
was to be done! By heaven, quoth I, pulling off my coat and waist¬ 
coat, something shall be done, for I’ll thrash you both within an inch of 
your lives, and then make you take each ot you a horse, and ride like 
two devils to the next port for a cart to carry my baggage and a wheel to 
carry ourselves. • 

Yours etc., 
Stern. 

5. An account of how you spend your time in a new place to which 
nrn have gone for a change. Huntingdon, 

October 20, 1766. 

My 1 6 am Obliged to you for the interest you take in my welfare and for 
▼our inquiring so particularly after the manner in which my time passes 
ES to amusement—I mean what the world calls such-we have 

bere \ St nlace indeed, swarms with them, and cards and dancing 
nrofeSed bu^fness of almost all the gentle inhabitants of 
S’* Sf<rd P on f We refuse to take part in them, or to be accessories to this 
^ of murdering our time, and by so doing have acquired the name o 
^ Having told you how we do not spend our time, I will 

Methodists We breakfast commonly between eight and nine ; 

^ i Sa L we Jead either the Scripture, or the sermons of some faithful 
tffl eleven J e read h l mys teries ; at eleven we attend divine service, 
preachers . Z, every day ; and from twelve to three 

Which is ourselves as we please. During that interval I 

we separate, 5^ e own apartment, or walk, or ride, or work in the 

prfen wesdd $F*n hour after dinner; but, if the weather 
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permits adjourn to the garden, where, with Mrs. Unwin and her son, 
I have generally the pleasure of religious conversation till, tea-time. 
If it rains, or is too windy for walking, we converse within doors, or 
sing some hymns of Martin’s collection; and by the help of Mrs. Unwin’s 
!hdrpsichord, make up a tolerable concert, in which our hearts, I hope, 
are the best and most musical performers. After tea we sally forth to 
walk in good earnest. Mrs. Unwin is a good walker, and we have 
generally travelled about four miles before we see home again. When 

the days are short, we make this excursion the former part of the 

day, between church-time and dinner. At night we read and converse 
es before till supper, and commonly finish the evening either with 
.hymns or a sermon, and the last of all the family are called to prayers. 

I need not tell you that such a life as this is consistent with the utmost 

cheerfulness ; accordingly we are all happy, and dwell together in unity 
as brethren. Mrs. Unwin has almost a maternal affection for me and 
I have something very like a filial one for her ; and her son and I are 
brothers. Blessed be the God of our salvation for such companions, and 
for such life; above all for a heart to like it ! 

Yours ever, my dear cousin, 
William Cowper. 

6. To Mr. Hodgson from Byron. {Travel in Portij^). 

Lisb^W 
July 16, 1809. 

Thus far have we pursued our route, and seen all sorts of marvellous 
■sights, places, convents, etc. I must just observe, that the village of 
Cintra in Estremadura is the most beautiful, perhaps, in the world. 

I am very happy here, because I love oranges, and talk bad Latin 
to the monks, who understand it, as it is like their own,—and I go into 
society (with my pocket-pistols), and I swim in the Tagus all across at 
once, and I ride on an ass or a mule, and swear Portuguese, and have got 
bites from the mosquitoes. But what of that ? Comfort must not be 
expected by folks that go a-pleasuring. 

.. } V Il en the Portu Sy. lese are pertinacious, I say ‘Carracho!’ The great 
oath of the grandees, that very well supplies the place of ‘Damme! 
and when dissatisfied with my neighbour, I pronounce him ‘Ambra di 

thGse two P hras es. and a third, ‘Avra bouro,’ which 
signifieth, Get an ass,’ I am universally understood to be a person of 
degree and a master of languages. How merrily we live that travellers 

v ad , °? and r aiment * But > in sober sadness, anything is 

as far a^f^has^gone^ 3nd 1 am mfinitely amused with my pilgrimage, 

l To-morrow we start to ride post near 400 miles as far as Gibraltar 
where we embark for Melita and Byzantium. A letter to Malta will find 

Cwvcr i°nri e au°^ a ^ e u lf 1 am absent -' Pray embrace the Drury and 
Dv yer, and all. the Ephesians you encounter. I am writing with Butler’s 

donative pencil, which makes my bad hand worse. Excuse illlgibility. 

crim2^ Ifd thp Se m^ me * hG ne . WS ’ and the deaths and defeat s and capital 
matters and rtf* ™ ls * ortune s of °ne s friends ; and let us hear of literary 

% 2 tr0V K rSieS and the cri1icisms - All this will be pleasant^ 
talking of that, I have been sea-sick and sick of the sea. Adieu. 

Yours, &c. p 

7. A Letter describing an Italian Scenery. ByT<m * • 

Naples. 

My dear Peacock, December 22, 1950 

St %%£ Sd'S’ttS SaL h s aV of Se a“ci«t 0t J 0me ’ the 
in -that majestic city. The wlssion stained 

experienced in my travels. We steved h^P on?^ d anythm g * have 
excursion was to Vesuvius. stayed here only a week. Our next 

Vesuvius is, after. the glairs, the most impressive exhibition' of the 
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EE S- 5.“iS 

5"» saat f&.rrasw “S“I 

thick heaX h JhHa tel V S a present in a sli ght state of eruption; and a 
i^onc ? i ^ hl J e . smoke 1S Perpetually rolled out, interrupted by enor- 
l?n U f E? 111 ?? 118 in ? penetrable black bituminous vapour which is 7 hurled 
up, fold after fold, into the sky with deep hollow sound, and fiery stones 

XrT we" sa7 n and . a black sh ™er e™ 

v„cw e There are several springs of lava ; and in one place it 

lushes precipitously over a high crag, rolling down the half-molten rocks 

and its own over-hanging waves ; a cataract of quivering fire. 

... have depression enough of spirits and not good health, though 1 
believe the warm air of Naples does me good. g 

Adieu, my dear Peacock, 
Affectionately your friend, 
PBS 

8. From Macaulay to his Father. 


Shelford, 

My dear Papa, FebrUary 22 ’ 1813 ’ 

As this is a whole holiday, I cannot find a better time for answering 
your letter. With respect to my health, I am very well and tolerably 
cheerful, as Blundell, the best and most clever of all the scholars is very 
kind, and talks to me, and takes my part. He is quite a friend of Mr 
Preston’s. The other boys, especially Lyon, a Scotch boy, and Wilber¬ 
force are very good-natured. 

In my learning I do Xenophon every day and twice a week the 
Odyssey in which I am classed with Wilberforce, whom all the boys 
allow to be very clever, very droll, and very impudent. We do Latin 
verses twice a week, and I have not yet been laughed at, as Wilberforce 
is the only one who hears them, being in my class. We are also exercised 
once a week in English composition and once in Latin composition, and 
letters of persons renowned in history to each other. 'We get by heart 
Greek grammar or Virgil every evening. As for sermon-writing, I have 
hitherto got off with credit, and I hope I shall keep up my reputation. 

We had the first meeting of our debating society the other day, when 
a vote of censure was moved for upon Wilberforce, but he, getting up, 
said : ‘ Mr. President, I beg to second the motion.’ By this means he 

escaped. 

The kindness which Mr. Preston shows me is very great. He always 
assists me in what I cannot do, and takes me to walk out with him every 
now and then. 

My room is a delightful, snug little chamber, which nobody can enter, 
as there is a trick about opening the door. I sit like a king with my 
writing-desk before me ; for there is a writing-desk in my chest of 
drawers. My books on one side, my box of paper on the other, with my 
armchair and my candle ; for every boy has a candle-stick, snuffers, and 
an extinguisher of his own. 

Being pressed for room, I will conclude what I have to say to-morrow, 
and ever remain, 

Your affectionate son, 
Thomas B. Macaulay. 

9. Thomas Carlyle to a Young Man. 

Chelsea, 

March 13, 1843. 


136DT ^ 11* 

It would give me true satisfaction could any advice of mine contribute 
to forward you in ycur honourable course of self-improvement ; but a 
long experience has taught me that advice can profit but little, for the 
reason that it is so seldom, and can almost never be, rightly given. No 
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man knows the state or another, it is always to some more or less 
imaginary man that the wisest and most honest adviser is speaking. 

As to the books which you should read, any book that is wiser than 
yourself will teach you something. Read the book you honestly feel a 
wish and curiosity to read. The very wish and curiosity indicates that 
you, then and there, are the person likely to get good out of it. 

It is not by books alone, or by books chiefly, that a man becomes in 
all points a man. Study to do faithfully whatsoever thing in your 
actual situation, there and now, you find either expressly or tacitly laid 
to your charge. That is your post ; stand in it like a true soldier. A 
man pei-fects himself by work much more than by reading. 

With many good wishes and encouragements, 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Thomas Carlyle. 

10. From Charles Dickens to his Youngest Child. 

September, 1868. 

I write this note to-day because going away is much upon my mind, 
and because I want-you to have a few parting words from me, to think of 
now and then at quiet times. I need not tell you that I love you dearly, 
and am very sorry in my heart to part with you. But this life is half 
made up of partings, and these pains must be borne. It is my comfort, 
and sincere conviction that you are going to try the life for which you 
are best fitted. What you have always wanted, until now, has been a 
set, steady, constant purpose. I therefore exhort you to persevere in a 
thorough determination to do whatever you have to do as well as you 
can do it. Never take a mean advantage of any one in any transaction, 
and never be hard upon people who are in your power. Try to do to 
others as you should have them do to you, and do not be discouraged if 
they fail sometimes. I put a New Testament among your books, because 
it is the best book that ever was, or will be known in the world Only 
one thing more on this head. Never abandon the wholesome practice of 
saying your own private prayers night and morning. I have never 
abandoned it myself, and 1 know the comfort of it I hope you will' 
always be able to say in after life that you had a kind father. You 
cannot show your affection for him so well, or make him so happy, as 
by doing your dutj\ 

Yours, etc. 

455. Here are further examples of Private or Friendly LettenTstudy 
them carefully : — 

11. To a friend, about your favourite game. 

19, Nicholson Road, 
Ambala Cant. 

8th April, 1950. 

Dear Ranjit, 

in t£ h ^3/° r y j°Y H Uer ’ i 1 ! wbich you praise cricket as the finest game- 

m/lavoiStegamo 3 t0 <USPUte that ; but “ does not ha PP® to be- 

suit ^p al in°H Ut ^°£ r * g 5 mes 1 like tennis best - Football and hockey do not 
baff ™ not always give me sufficient play, for a chance 

tenilic ,«?•* ba ^ es off the and you are out for the day. But 

tVi + 0th l ng in 1 * °* violence of hockey and football of th<* 

games, because they do » call fort) n0 mteres t in card- 

and draughts after chess is like water afte^ne ^!f nce and judgment. 
Some say that the if vS slow ® r ‘ dge 15 a s f“ s h game, 

outsider, but how can he en^itt"' He ^ 
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Yours sincerely, 

12. To a friend, asking him to join an excursion. ^ 

Delhi, 

My dear Mohan, October 15, 1950. 

My father is taking me on the river this evening, and he wants me to 

my friend _ s to . j° m - Will you be able to come? I shall be 
so glad if you can. I think we shall muster a party of nine or ten. It 
pi omises to be a delightful evening and I hope we shall have a jolly time. 
Shall I wait for you at five in the evening ? 

With kind regards. 


13. Reply, regretting inability to join. 


I remain. 

Very sincerely yours. 
Ram Partap. 


Delhi. 

„ , _ x October 15, 1950. 

My dear Partap, 

Thanks for your kind note, but I am sorry to write that I cannot join 
you this evening. The fact is, I must sweat for my examination. 

Wishing you a pleasant evening, I remain, 

Yours ever. 
Mohan Lali. 

14, Rejoinder from Ram Partap to Mohan. 

Delhi, 

October 16, 1950 

My dear Mohan, 

I am sorry you could not join us last evening. We were a party of 
eight, and had a delightful time on the river. 

The clear water reflected the clouds like a mirror. There was just 
enough wind to make the leaves flutter on the trees that stretched out 
their branches towards us. The sunset was glorious. We let the boat 
glide with the current so that all might admire the gorgeous colours of the 
clouds. I can give you no idea how grand the river looked, especially when we 
came to the bend in it which gave us a view of the sinking sun through the 

trees. 

You would have enjoyed yourself greatly had you been with us. Really 
you ought not to pore away perpetually at these books of yours without any 
recreation. You feel weary at times after your studies and I do not wonder at 
it Believe me, my dear friend, the hunger and thirst and weariness our bodies 
feel are but gentle reminders from God who made us need food and drink 
and recreation between whiles. I felt all the fresher tor my studies after I 

returned home. , 

Regretting you did not come, and with kind regards, 

I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
Ram Singh. 

15. A letter of introduction for a friend to another friend who lives in 
a different part of the country, saying why you think each will enjoy knowing 

the other. 
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5, Park La ** 
Delhi, \ 

17th September, 195U. 

My dear Mool Chand, 

You have often heard me speak of my friend, Tara Chand Matjliok, who 
is an advocate here. He is an old friend of mine, and a man for whom I have 
great admiration. Well, he is going to Calcutta in a few days and will pro¬ 
bably stay there for about two months. And as I want you to meet and net to 
know each other, I am giving him this letter for you to serve as an introduction. 
I am sure you will do your best to make his stay in Calcutta happy, and pro¬ 
vide him with every comfort and convenience he needs. I know you will like 
him immensely, as he is a man of jcliy temperament and lively disposition. 
You will soon find in him your best friend and counsellor. 

Madhok, like you, is very much interested in the uplift of the untouch¬ 
ables. He has made it the mission of his life. Besides, you will appreciate his 
passion for Hindi poetry. lie has composed many verses in Hindi telling of 
his deep delight in, and inspiration from, Indian scenery, and translated some 
of these pieces into English also. Above all, he plays chess; and you are a chess 
enthusiast. He is also fond of going to the pictures like you, so you should get 
on well together. I hope you are having a happy time, and are keeping fit. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Prem Chand. 


16. A letter to friends asking them to join you in a holiday visit to a 
few of the principal beautiful cities of India. 

Anand Bhawan, 
Tullundur City, 

June 20, 1950. 

My dear John and Violet, 


You once promised to spend the vacation with me, and now I remind 
you of your promise. The College closes next week and I intend to visit 
some of the principal cities of India. Please persuade our old friends 
Wilson and James also to come along with you. We shall have a jolly time 
of it together. 


Let us go to Delhi first and spend a few days seeing the historical 
monuments there. We shall see the Red Fort where are preserved some 
beautiful buildings of Mughal times. New Delhi with its majestic buildings 
and extensive parks and the beautiful Government Houses must surely 
prove a place worth seeing. We shall also see the Qutub Minar—one of 
the seven architectural wonders of the world—of which we have read so 
much From Delhi we shall go to Agra and see the Taj Mahal, the ‘ Peer- 
less Tomb. ’ It is the most imposing edifice in the world for the richness 
j S ™ a,erial > the grandeur of its architecture, the aerial grace of its domes 
and the perfect symmetry of its exterior. If possible, we shall see it in 
moonlight which, people say, enhances its beauty a hundred-fold. We shall 
then proceed to Benares, a city of temples. You will be delighted to see 
the temples gorgeously and tastefully decorated with all sorts of finery. It 

1 S h Q ? v! aSUre f *2. watc ] 1 the crowds of pilgrims visiting these temples to have 
°U h f g T °T d ^ and . goddesses. We shall also see the buildings of 
‘ ®*|* ar *s Hindu University which is famed all over India. From Benares 

Cho\vrm P (»h S f« 0I +v, t0 Galcutta which is a city of palaces. There we shall see 
th thf Government House, the Victoria Memorial, Fort William 

High Court and* th £ Eden Gardens * the Belvedere, the Museum, the 

S SSStfdftSsS F 2 " 

aeft at our disposal, we can go and see the Telegaon ^Ss Factory? 0 ” 6 
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I hope this programme will commend itself to you, and you will .agree 
to join me. ° 

Yours sincerely, 
Phillips. 

i 1 ?* a Ietter >’ our sister, suggesting some interesting books for 

her to read. 


My dear Iffat, 


19, Kashmere House, 
Delhi. 

July 19, 1950. 


... 3111 &lad to learn that you are developing a taste for reading, and are 
utilizing your time in the study of books. Ruskin called good books, 

“King s Treasuries” : treasuries not of gold and silver and precious .stones, 
but of knowledge and wisdom. They preserve the great thoughts, the 
beautiful imaginings, and the wise counsels of the master minds of all ages. 


I want you to read books of adventure, and I hope that bdoks like Haji 
Baba of Ispahan and Robinson Crusoe shall fire your imagination and 
inspire you with a love of adventures. Haji Baba is a wonderfully accu¬ 
rate picture of Persian life and character. Haji Baba himself, though an 
imaginary character, is a typical Persian adventurer. He is a clever 
rascal and up to all kinds of tricks : and yet he has his good points. His 
reckless courage and dare-devilry compel us to like him in spite of his 
knavery. He assumes various disguises, and very successfully. The son 
of a poor barber of Ispahan, he is in turn the servant of a merchant, a 
pipe-stick seller, the secretary of a pious Mullah, a police officer, a physi¬ 
cian, a beggar, a barber, a criminal fleeling from justice, a prince, and 
finall y secretary of the Persian Ambassador at Constantinople. He has many 
hair-breadth escapes and amusing adventures in which you will be interested. 


Robinson Crusoe also is no less interesting. As one reads the story of 
the English sailor who after ship-wreck was stranded on a desert island, 
where he lived all alone for twenty-five years, it is hard to realize that it 
is only a made-up tale, and not a careful account of the doings and adven¬ 
tures of a real man. Defoe managed this, not by any brilliant writing (for hi& 
style is very simple and straightforward), but by his detailed and minute 
description of Crusoe’s difficulties and the ingenious ways in which he 
overcame them. Although the story is imaginary there is nothing impossible 
in it, and nothing that could not have happened in the given circumstances. 
If you want to read short stories, you can take up Galsworthy’s Caravan r 
Tagore’s Short Stories, and Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights for the present. 
You may also profitably read Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

The list is not exhaustive, but I think the books I have suggested will 
keen you busy for some time. If you still find time at your disposal you can 
profitably read Samuel Smile’s Self-help and Character. 

Remember me to mother and give her my best respects. 


Yours affectionately, 
Ijaz. 

to WrHp a short letter to an old friend, telling him what profession 
you wish to adopt in life, and asking his honest advice on the choice of 

your profession. 

20, Netaji Subhash Road, 


Calcutta. 
Nnvpmher 10 


1950 


Dea L An T ar ’ much for your long letter. It did me good to hear from- 

Thank you v y } silence.. I am glad you are getting on well aft 

y °llege a and a i te hope you will get through your next examination with credit 

C0 ege u me to let you know what profession I intend to follow. 

It is YO a U q h ues e tiof whTch puzzles my brain and baffles m y undemanding. 
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I am a prey to all sorts of fears and, again, am buoyed up by all sorts oft 
hopes, but to tell you frankly, I am still at sea. I don’t know which 
road I should take. Various professions have struck my fancy but the 
respective advantages and disadvantages have ruled all of them out. Some¬ 
times I want to become a lawyer, but the profession is so overcrowded that 
I cannot think of swelling that route. Lawyers are as plentiful now ‘as 
blackberries.’ There is absolutely no scope in Law for a beginner. Most 
of the lawyers hardly earn enough to make both ends meet. Moreover the 
competition is so keen and the struggle so hard, that only those who can live 
upon ancestral property for at least four or five years can hope to succeed 
in the profession. Nor can one fail to find doctors in every nook and 
corner of the town. Every day I meet doctors who, too, do not tell a cheer¬ 
ful tale. Moreover, I have a dislike for this profession, as it mars one’s 
tastes and makes one see only the grim side of human life. I cannot settle 
down as a business man, for the monotonous and exacting life led by a 
business man is soul-killing and devitalizing. Variety is the spice of life 
and I wish to adopt only that profession which will bring me greatest 
amount of happiness. I want to drink ‘the cup of life to the lees.’ I want 
to be a professor who is always surrounded by students with beaming 
countenances and cheerful looks. In such a circle only, can I expect to find 
peace and happiness. But I do not want to be too certain about this in 
advance. May I ask you to be kind enough to favour me at the earliest 
with your advice? As your brother is himself a Professor, you should be 
able to offer me almost first-hand information. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Afzal. 

19. Write a letter to your friend about an interesting article you have, 
recently read in a newspaper. (P. 1920) 

16, Lawrence Road, 
Allahabad. 


My dear Singh, 


September 25, 1950 


. * ' v ? s ext remely glad to hear from you, and hope you will continue 
writing to me m the same way in future. I am getting on well at college, 
spending a fair amount of my time in reading magazines and newspapers. 

I like them very much, so much so that I would sooner part with any 
other occupation than with them. y 

ThmmMt” tly TL read + v, a Y e n y interestin * article in last months "Great 

Tbe au thor tells us something of superstitions prevalent in 
modern life. Even in this age of scientific inventions and discoveries old 
beliefs and superstitions linger in people’s minds. They believe in magic 

' » parsecutl0n of the “wise woman” is still prevalent. Many 

age doctor knows that his science will be rejected in favour of the 

quaint remedies of the local “wise woman.” But it is not always the 
lo them, ^nn! 10 ^ th6Se fantastic beliefs : even educated persons are a prey 

ars 

S ‘sVdt a n fr”g “c£ hes ^e e 

The ache will pass into the fnbg and lelve UiepaUmr 631 ” 6 “ Ws mouth - 

is asISed P^gThabome^aUent' " that a ««• ** • cough 

bread, to £ eat/n h^d^^Se^^ £*2 “ 
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Th® writer further says that even trials for witchcraft are prevalent. 
Not long ago a strange case occurred in a tiny Austrian village, where a de¬ 
vastating drought was attributed by the “wise men” of the community to 
the wrath of God for the sins of the village. The next day the four chief 
sinners of the village were taken forcibly from their beds and killed. In 
France a poor old priest was done to death brutally because it was said 
that he cast spells. How strange and yet how interesting these stories are! 

I wish you could read the article for yourself. If your curiosity is 
roused, you can send for it from me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kali Charan. 


20 . 

college. 


Write a letter to your father, giving him your first impressions of 

(P. U. 1922 ; D. U. 1924) 

16, Lodge Road, 
Bombay. 

October 23, 1950. 

My dear Father, 

You ask me how I like college, and in what ways it is different from 
school. Yes, it is different in many ways, and I like it ever so much better.. 

Just at first, I did not like it at all, and almost wanted to run away. 
The senior studens treat poor freshers as if they were fools, and play un¬ 
pleasant practical jokes upon them. It was not very nice, but I soon saw 
that the best thing to do was to pretend not to mind and to laugh at my 
own foolish mistakes. When I did this, they soon left me alone ; but some 
students who got irritated and complained to the Hostel Superintendent, 
were teased worse than ever. 

College discipline is not so strict as discipline in a school. A student 
in a college lives like the heir-apparent in a kingdom. He sleeps much, 
plays a little, talks a great deal, and studies occasionally. He is responsible 
to hone, and he is afraid of nobody. The only punishment to which he is 
liable is the fine, and this fine he exacts from his parents with the rigour 
of an income-tax officer. His journeys are from his cubicle to the class-rooms 
and from the bath-room to the kitchen. Here the students roar like lions, 
bellow like bulls, and sing all sorts of songs in the verandahs. The professors 
are different from schoolmasters. They treat us in quite a different way. 
The latter are always a terror and ever try to impose their authority on us, 
bu + the professors treat us like gentlemen, and so long as we are polite and 
respectful, they leave us alone. They never put any questions to us and 
never care to know whether we have done our lessons or not. They come 
and deliver lectures without caring to know whether we follow them or not. 
Only a few boys take down notes and those who do so are ridiculed by 
others One day a friend of mine made a heroic resolve to sit on the first 
bench'and take down every word of the professor’s lecture. Just imagine, 
dear father, what a;storm of remarks and nicknames burst upon the tpoojr, 
fellow. I sympathised with him. f took his side. They made a butt 
of me They gave me all sorts of nicknames that hurt me very much. Then 
I realize the truth of the saying ‘When you are at Rome do as the Romans 
do.’ You told me, dear father, to follow the maxim, “They say what they 
say. Let them say what they say,” and I am now carrying it out Poetically 

The spirit of freedom is in the air of this place ; and every one is at 
liberty to go where he likes, do-what he pleases, and say- what^ he has in 
his mind One may attend the college or not, no one is there to question 
him One may go to bed at any time one likes, and get up at ones 
convenience. We live like so many princes, the servants doing everything 
for us. They clean our shoes, sweep our rooms brush our clothes, arrange 

° Ur I b n d sho a rt, d deS father, this fsT joUyUfe. n I will tell you more about it 
next time. Please give my love to my dear mother. ^ 

Ranjit LaL 
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21. Write a letter to a friend, describing a Hockey, a Football or a< 
Cricket Match. (P.U. 1922) 

Allahabad, 
August 28, 1950. 

My dear Ish Kumar, 

You must have received my last letter by this time. In the present 
letter I am going to give you an account of a great match between the 
M. C. C. and the All-India Cricket Team which I witnessed a few days 
ago. Some of the M. C. C. players are good batsmen, but they suffered 
much at the hands of their opponents. 

The M. C. C. lost the toss and the Indian team went in. Their first 
wicket fell in about ten minutes when the score stood at fifteen, and I believe 
they felt it was a bad omen when their second followed at the next toall. 
The pitch afforded very considerable assistance to the M. C. C. bowlers who 
surprised all with their accuracy. The Indian players were struggling for 
runs with the solitary exception of Raoji who played against the bowling 
with freedom his first three drives being sixes. Within an hour he pulled 
up the. score to a hundred. Nazir was very much afraid of Hammond and 
Griffith, the fastest bowlers, but he played a steady game though he could 
score only at a very slow rate, his 38 taking him about an hour. Then came 
the turn of our veteran player Chatterjee, who waS known far and wide for 
his century. He was not afraid of the fast bowling and drove the ball all 
over the field. He remained at the wickets for about forty minutes during 
which he hit eleven fours and four sixes. Then there was a sudden collapse 
and the whole team was skittled out for 200. 

The M. C. C. made rather a weak start. Their first three wickets fell 
In about fifteen minutes when the score stood at ten. However, their cap¬ 
tain cheered them up and made a great stand when he was caught at 80. 
Then their wickets began to fall quickly. The game seemed to point to a 
defeat for the M. C. C. But when their ninth and tenth players came to bat, 
their hopes revived and (wonder of wonders) they hit and drove till the 

thoffrirf 8 f At last one , fine ca * ch sent one of the fast scorers off 

, But the last man was a daring batsman whose hits won continued 

fr om th* crowd. As ill-luck would have it, one slow ball took the 
bales off the wickets, and the score stood at 171. 

an . J n the second innings the Indian Team were all out for one hundred 
anci six. You can imagine the excitement as the M. C. C. score crept ud 
after one hundred and fifty with two wickets to spare and the great astonish¬ 
ment as one hundred and sixty-five went up with a wicket still to fall 
However, their luck took a bad turn and two good balls from the bowlers 
sent the players to rest. No doubt the Europeans sustained defeat vet thev 

match “• 1 have never seen - ch enthuSatm de tofa y ^ick^ 

Ever sincerely yours, 
Ram Chandra, 

last housT^'nafion* 0 ™le 4 *■> the 

.. (P • U. 1923) 

* ■ ~ National College, 

Delhi. 

My dear Uncle, Jul y 30. 1950. 

very 1 muchhaving* caul^^o^so much na ?^ *° r complaint - and regret 
folly, and assure you that Tshall Z? 1 now u \ ery weU realize my 

self in future. However it Shi} S w t0 glVe a better account of my- 

an ^“ on of failure “aSff ° n my P&rt to give 

on my part.^In the Sass^Thiwav* 16 t0 c ^f le ® sness and neglect of studies 
every word almost of the prSSors^lect be f nch and took down 
missed a single lecture Nor t k?X* } do not remember to have 
Pany, for all my frien& » 
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also not been wasting my time In going to cinemas and visiting theatres. 
I have ever tried to put in hard work and my failure was a great surprise 
to my companions. A week before the examination I was laid up with 
lever, and so could not do any revision. As I had not regained normal 
health by the examination day, I could not do well in the exmination; 
and that partly explains the poor marks I obtained. Moreover, for the 
last two months, I have been keeping indifferent health. Constipation 
and giddiness l^ave been my principal complaints. Even now I suffer from 
an occasional headache and loss of appetite. All this rendered me unfit 
for severe application and steady work. Again, a relapse just before the 
commencement of the examination greatly added to my difficulties and put 
a complete stop to my studies. In these circumstances, I could not put in 
much work and failed. 

I hope you will not take my failure to heart. I hope to fare better 
in my next examination. With respect to yourself and love to Ram Lai, 

I remain, 

Yours most affectionately, 
Hira Lall. 

23. Write a letter to your younger brother who is just joining the first 
year class, giving him advice as to how he should behave in College. Write 
u helpful letter and not a sermon. (P. U. 1931) 


16, Wazir Ali Buildings, 
Aligarh. 

My dear Abdul Rahim, October 21, 1950. 

Thank you very much for your long letter. I was glad to learn that you 
have at last made up your mind to join a college at Delhi. You ask me how 
you should behave at college and whether life at college is in any wav different 
from life at school? Yes, it is different in many ways, as you will soon see 
for yourself. 

In college senior students treat poor freshers as if they are fools and 
play all kinds of practical jokes on them. It is not very nice, but one should 
never lose one’s temper. The best thing to do is not to mind and to laugh 
the whole thing away. When you do this, they will soon leave you alone, find¬ 
ing that their jokes have not irritated you. But if you get angry, fume and 
fret, and complain to the Hostel Superintendent, you will be teased worse 
than ever. 

Again, you should not try to associate with those who take pleasure in 
breaking college rules. College discipline is not so strict as discipline in a 
school, and when the lectures are over, your time is your own to do what you 
like. So long as you don’t break college rules, you will not be punished whe¬ 
ther you work hard or only amuse yourself all the time. 

Then the treatment you will get from the professors will be very diffe¬ 
rent from what you used to get from the teachers at school. The professors 
treat you like gentlemen, and are never angry with you so long as you don’t 
make mischief in, the class-room. If you are polite and respectful to them, 
they will leave you alone. They never inquire whether you have done your 
lessons but it is your business to be attentive in class and regular in your 
studies. By all means take part in outdoor games and healthy amusements 
in your leisure time; but don’t forget that these are meant for recreation after 
your work is done. You must always put your studies first, for your main 
business at college is to get knowledge and mental training. When you work, 
work: when you play, play. You should take part in College Debates, attend 
Association Meetings and public lectures, and visit the College Library and 
read newspapers and magazines. You should freely mix with senior students. 
All this will increase your knowledge, and widen your outlook on life. 

Lastly it is very important that you should mix with a desirable set of 
friends from the start. Don’t be in a hurry to make friends but watch your 
class-fellows for a while, and then make friends with the steady, quiet, hard 
working boys. You will come across plenty of idle fellows, whom you will 
find very jolly and pleasant companions. Avoid them. 
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I wish I could toll you more, hut I have no more time to spare just now 

Yours affectionately, 
Mohammad Latif. 

Write a letter to a relative in England describing the state of Indiana* 

30, Chandnr Nagar 
Delhi. 

September 16, 1950. 

My dear Advani, . 

During the few months that you have been absent from In.l.a, there has been 
great effort to carry out important reforms, both m our social '^ ^ poht.cs T o 
political and social importance of women is being .ncroas.ngjy stressed Again, the 
problems concerning Compulsory Primary Education, and the Education of the 
Untouchables are engaging the active attention of tho people, 1 he \\ ardhn Educ• 
tional Scheme and the Vidya Mandir Scheme have received full support of our 
Government and are now being admitted in practically all the provinces Hindustani 
is being tried ns a medium of instruction in all these provinces. Adult Education is 
receiving the attention of the Government. .Mass Literacy Campaigns are being 
organised, and quick steps are being taken to make peasants, chaprasis, labourers, 
and others literate m as short a’time as possible. Mahntmaji had done a lot for the 
uplift of the untouchables. For centuries they had been denied tho right of worship 
in temples, of drawing water from wells and of getting their children educated in 
schools. Now many temples have been thrown open to them and schools have been 
started for their education. Prohibition has been introduced in certain provinces in 
India, Madras, Bihar, Orissa, Bombay, and parts of the United provinces have gone 
dry. 

Political prisoners have been released in all provinces and tho ban on presses 
has been lifted. Tho problem of tho Rural Reconstruction of India has been tackled 
and steps have been taken to lighten the heavy burden under which tho peasants 
formerly groaned. The Congress Governments are very popular in all provin es, and 
people feel that they are doing really useful work. 

Now there is no wrangling among the various communit ies in India. There is 
absolutely no friction between the Hindus and the Muslims. With the dawn of Inde¬ 
pendence a peculiar kinship and porfect amity have resulted in tho relations between 
different communities. All live in peace and quiet, working day and night for the 
advancement of their country. 

But the Kashmir Problem is causing a great he idache to our Government. 
Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru recently declared that though we will ever follow tho path 
of non-violence laid down by Mahatma Gandhi, we will not allow even an inch of our 
territory to be captured by any person in the world. We want to live in peace with 
the other nations, and do not believe in territorial expansion. But if our peace is dis¬ 
turbed we will hurl the aggressor back with all the might, at our command. Such is the 
atmosphere prevailing in our country to-day. We no longpr feel that we are slaves, 
a new pride and vigour thrills the whole nation. 

With best wishes, 

I remain. 

Yours affectionately, 
Sliakti Kumar. 

. . * letter to your elder brother from the town in which you have just 

joined a new appointment describing the interesting features of the town, of the neonle 
with whom you are associated, and of the work you are required to do. (P.U. 1933) 

16, Nicholson Road, 
Ludhiana. 

My dear Brother. August 25, 1945. 

1 was right glad to receive your letter and to learn that every one was doing well 
•JL Y . ou ‘* ve asked me to give your a description of tho town I live in and T 

the dMCTipS “" wm 
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The town possesses many interesting features. It is a big trade centre. There are 
tour cloth mills here, which supply cloth to the whole province. There is a big cloth 
market where you can buy cloth of any design you like. People from the neighbouring 
villages flock hore to buy cloth. There are lour High Schools -one is a Government 
School, another is managed by the local Sanatan Dharam Sablia while the third is a 
Jat School. The fourth is a Mission High gchool. It is run bv Christian missionaries 
belonging to the Presbyterian Church of America. It is in a' very flourishing condi¬ 
tion and has seven hundred students on its rolls. There is also a Technical College 
where industries such ns leather, cloth, carpentry, smith's work, painting, and dyeing 
are taught to the students. There are two female hospitals whore thousands of patients 
ore treated every month. Besides these, there is a charitable eye hospital, supervised by 
an eminent doctor of provincial reputation. During the months of October and Novem¬ 
ber, thousands of patients are admitted in the hospital. But the most interesting feature 
of the town is its magnificent temples where hymns are sung and cymbals are clashed 
morning and evening. 

The people here are nice. They are honest, straightforward, and hardworking. 
They are not addicted to any such vices as drinking and gambling. They earn their 
living honestly und pass their time in healthy amusements. All my colleagues are 
very sympathetic towards me und help me whenever I require help. They point out 
to me the pitfalls into which I may full. The Headmaster is a thorough gentleman 
and takes keen interest in the welfure of the students and the institution. He is very 
kind and sympathetic to all. 

The work that I am required to do is to my taste und congenial. I go to school 
at seven o’clock in the morning, teach English and Mathematics for about three 
hours to high classes, and return home at half past eleven. For the rest of the day 
I um free. The students are fairly intelligent : they take interest in their studies 
and follow easily what I tench them. 

I hope you are keeping fit. 

With best wishes, 

1 remain, 

Yours affectionately, 
Su8hil Kumar. 


26. Write a letter to your friend, describing what you did and 
vacation. 


saw during your 

(P.U. 1921) 


Muslim Ganj, 
Lucknow. 

November 26, 1949- 

# 

My dear Kailash, 

You have pressed me so often to tell you how I spent my last vacation, f do 

not know* if you will feel really much interested in the account, but here it is. 

As soon as the college closed, I went to Shahdnra where my uncle » a station 

master. The thing I liked there most was Jahangir’s splendid lomb. It is a large 
building of red sandstone and marble, standing on an elevated platform. I went 
inside and saw the tomb of marble inlaid with precious stones. However, I soon 
left Shahdara and went to Amritsar with my uncle Of course the Golden Temple 
is the chief sight there and we went to see it the day after we arrived It stands 
on a platform in the middle of a large tank. It is called the Golden lomple because 
the dome and the roof are covered with gold, and fitter in the sun. A on approach 
it by a stone causeway across the lake. We watched he worshippers walking round 
the Granth Sahib on which they cast offerings as they passed, while the musicians 
played and sang sacred hymns. I stayed at Amr,tear for about a week when I got 
an invitation from Aziz to come and stay with him at Delhi. Consequently, I 
went there and saw the Red Fort and other historic buildings. One fine morning, 
wo went to see Qutal, Minar-the beautiful column which[one of the seven archi¬ 
tectural wonders of the world. We also visited the Taj Mahal at Agra which is 
the most imposing edifice in the worldfor the richness of its ™ter.ahthe ebasc- 
ness of its design, the ferial grace of its domes, and the perfect symmetry of its 
exterior. Then we went to Benares. The sight of the splendid te ™P 1 8 " ith 
their gleaming minarets and golden domes with Sadhus worshipping and chanting 

sacred hvmns filled us with ecstasy. _ . . , 

As my friend’s father lmd to go to Calcutta on business we also accompanied 
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him. After a lone and tedious journey, we arrived early one morning, at tlio 
Howrah Junction. I had never seen such a hi? Railway Station before. \\ e drove 
across the bridge over the river Hoogly. As we crossed the bridge we saw all 
types of boats and ships —some moored to the banks and some sailing up and down. 
My friend's father took us and showed us the sights of the town. The finest is 
Chowringhec, which is lined on one side with palatial houses, shops and public 
buildings, and on the other with the Maidun, a great open space or park, whore 
people drive in the evening to enjoy fresh air. We visited also the Museum, the 
art galleries, the theatres, the zoo, tlie botanical gardens, the Plaza Cinema, the 
Victoria Memorial, the Outram Ghat, the Office of the “Modern Review," and many 
other places of interest. We stayed there for about a week ami then returned to 
Delhi. 

I hope to tell you more about the trip in another letter, as I have no tiino to 
write more just now. 

Your affectionate friend, 
Sliunti. 


27. Write a letter to your brother, telling him of an 
happened to you. 


accident which recently 


1(1, Temple Rond, 
Delhi. 

July 14, 1950. 

My dear Romesli, 


1 should have replied to your letter long before this : but unfortunately I have 
been laid up by a nasty accident. 

About a week ago, I went in a tonga to pay a visit to a friend. Now you are 
p erfectly aware of the great traffic in the streets of Delhi—motor-cars, lorries, bu sos, 
bicycles, carts, pedestrains, and what not. The tongn was threading its wny at a 
swift speed through the maze of traffic : [be it said to the credit of tho tonga-drivers 
that they can never drive slow.] While the tonga was proceeding thus tho road in 
front of it was for a time comparatively free of traffic. Tho tongawalla made tho 
horse run at breakneck speed. By this time the tonga had neared the Rod fort 
Crossing, when, all of a sudden, as ill-luck would have it, a motor-car driven at full 
speed emerged fr om the left side of the crossing, and dashed right into the tonga. 
I felt a tremendous blow and found myself falling, bead foremost, into space. 

I came down with a fearful bump and found myself lying on my back on the 
road, half stunned and with all the breath knocked out of my body. I believe, I lay 
here for about 30 seconds. Happily no bones were broken, but I was so stiff I and 
sore and bruised that every movement wus an agony. I was taken homo in a tonga; 
and I am now in bed. The tongawalla was also thrown off his seat, received bruises 
& ° ody ’ and was wnwved to the hospital at once. The tonga was totally 

smas ed, and the horse sustained injuries. The policeman took the number of the 
car and chalanned the driver for reckless driving. 

I am glad to say I am almost all right now. 


I am, 

Your loving brother, 
Clmndara. 

28. Write a letter to a friend, describing your visit to a Circus. 


Dear P. C., 


16, Hill Road 
Hyderabad., 
20th August, iQgo. 


heard H from r you. U T 0t a lon S timo sinet 

might find a little timo £ P send a , re P re P ann S f° r the fommg examination, but j 

r,,pti TbT/cr u fi,tr- Y r anyserio,,s int 

We;had a very pleasant^hne^And^ 1 * 100 &nd last ni P ht Rom *sh and I wont to see 
somely regarded, and I wish I could se^tTiem a gain ^ My Curiosity waa ha > 
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The first item on tjie programme was the trained monkeys. The monkeys had 
been taught to polish shoes, to cook food, and to write a letter. All this surprised us. 
Thon we saw trick-riding on trained horses. The riders were so trnined that they per¬ 
formed all sorts of tricks on the horses as they galloped round the ring to the tune of the 
band. They stood up on the saddle, turned somersaults in the air, hung on the horse’s necks 
with their feet trailing on the ground, and caught the horse's tails without allowing 
their feet to touch the ground. It was wonderful. But most interesting of all was 
sword-fight between two horsemen standing on the backs of their horses which were 
galloping round a circular fence. It distracted our imagination and made admiration 
breathless. Their precision and infallible accuracy in managing their tricks charmed 
me beyond measure. “It was skill surmounting difficulty and beauty triumphing 
over skill.” 

Then their was a performing elephant that sat on a chair and poured tea out of 
a tea-pot and drank it out of a cup which it held in its trunk. How wonderful ! 

The clowns, as was expected, were very funny und made the spectators roar with 
laughter. It was a pleasure to seo them making mouth, turning noses, and making 
amusing gesture. 

The most wonderful sight, however, was the lion-tamer who treated the lion as 
if it were a cat. The lion was perfectly docile with him. performed all tricks at his 
word, and was never furious oven when he rode on its back. All this filled us with 
amazement. He made the leopard also do tricks like a performing dog. 

I wish I could toll you more about other interesting things which I witnessed, 
but it is getting late, so I must close. 

Your affectionate friend, 
Zakn Ullah. 


29. Write a letter to your cousin, telling him about the most amusing incident 
you have ever seen. 

10, Manzilgoh. 
Ajmer. 

July 27, 1950. 

My dear Rahim, 

I am glad to have this opportunity of writing to you. I am sure you will be interes¬ 
ted in something which happened in our College the other day. It was the day on which 
the College was to close for the summer vacation, and wo were allowed some freedom to 
enjoy ourselves. Our professor of English happened to be absent, and we, senior 
boys, planned to have some fun at the expense of the first year students, and so our 
leader went to the First Year class and told the boys that a new professor was com¬ 
ing to teach them that day. We then went to the hostel, and dressed one of the 

servants in fashionable clothes, and placed a huge turban on his head, so that he 

could scarcoly be recognised. So complete was the disguise that even some of the 
senior students who were not in the know could hardly recognise him. The dross 
fitted him so well that he looked every inch a professor. Moreover, he could speak 

Enghsh^fluentl>^ n jnto the c i a8S . room by our leader while we waited outside 

to watch the fun. As the “new professor” entered the class-room with an attendance 
register in his hand, the boys all stood up reverently, showed him duo respect, 
addressing him with a “Sir” every time they spoke to him. He took several boys 
to task for not having brought their books with them und made them stund on the 
bench He snubbed some of them for making a noise in his absence and threatened 
to fine them next time. We laughed heartily, standing unobserved in the verandha. 
But the joke was not destined to last long. There was a shrtwd fellow amongst 
them whose suspicions were somehow aroused; and who, looking carefully at the 
“new professor’s ” features recognised him at last as a servant of the hostel. Without 
tallinc anv body a word about it, he left the class room and went to the Principal to 
inform him about the whole incident. But before the Principal came to know of it, 
we had sent the man away.' The Principal laughed heartily when he saw some of the 
boys still standing on the bench. He, however, took a lenient view of the matter. All of 

us enjoyed the joke very much. 

With affectionate regards, j romain> 

Yours affectionately, 
Abdul Qadir. 
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30. Write a letter to a friend, describing a picnic- 


My dear Jack, 


10, Mall Road, 
Kanpur, 
August 16, 1950. 


T must tell you something about our picnic. Soino follows in the hostel proposed 
it, and in the end about half a dozen joined. I never could understand what fun 
there was in picnics. 1 told them that it was no use going to the river when they 
could sit comfortably in the garden outside the College hostel and enjoy a hearty 
meal. But my suggestion was brushed aside, and I had to make one of the party. 

The morning was (ine, with a gentlo breo/.e blowing and the sun shining brightly 
in the sky. Wo set off in high spirits with our baskets and kettles and sandwiches. 
The weather kept fine until we had got s.ifoly to the bank of the river, but then 
our troubles begun. 

Goyle was unpacking the basket of sandwiches when it rolled down the slope 
into the stream, and so we had to do without them. William dolayod matters 
by upsetting the kettle :n the fire. All the boiling water was spilt and the tire was 
put out. ft took us an hour to collect dry sticks and kindlo the lire again. 

And when at last we were just setting down to a hearty meal of cakos, tea, 
sweets and fruits, down came the rain ! We ran to the shady trees, but they 
offered us no protection against the cold wind and the heavy rain. We were all 
drenched to the skin. You can better imagine our sorry plight, when, soaked to the 
skin, we reached the hostel like drowned rats. Xo more picnics for me. 


Yours os ever, 
Thomas. 


31. Write a letter to your brother, describing a visit to a Zoo. 


My dear Brother, 


6, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Calcutta, 

August 17, 1950. 


am glad 


. Many ll,unk . s for y° ur welcome letter, with all the news from home. I 
that you are getting on with your studies and that everyone at home is well. 

it time iQ £ ttlc V tta - n " d I "ish you were with me to enjoy 

ond grand" roads Y " V " y bl * with its splendid buildings, and big garden, 

the Z» & -hi°h ime *° 1,11 th «° : but I must toll you something about 

there° a 

iron railings, so that t^ «£t ° Pen P ‘T. 8nclo »>> with high 

“ Ud '*!££• 4 the,u“ fiJSM d °™ 

pumas. These fierce aiffmal^ wo™* 309 Wltl ? t l gor8 ’ loo P ar<is > b]ack panthers, and 
They were beautiful in appearance V ^ y ®:^ ,tod * * nd woro ulao ^dt'nually growling, 
pectively, a fox which ceaselesslv w 5lr. xt . t ' vo c,, 8 os were locked up, res- 

f. wolf which was sleeping at the dme k d « V “ V' 6 en £ th °. f . the ca 8 e * and 

the long-necked giraffe, the laughing hven« m.? 8 ? sawtho P luce where birds were kept, 
potamus. The sight of birds 8 with tlS ’ fche . stri P ed and the uncouth hippo- 

notes filled us with delight. They looLd verv r w rf , plu $ BS and singing entrandLg 

a sss, sSS r?r 5 “ - o* suss 

a w"diS£2.■MdS“r s WM a hugeb ~ ic - 

WO returned home with a happy 
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profitable morning. 

With love to yourself and all at home. 


I remain. 

Your affectionate brother, 
Zulfi. 


32. Write a letter of advice from a guardian to his ward who studies in college- 

(Adapted). 

16 Lodge Road, 
Lucknow. 

August 17, 1950. 

My dear son, 

This is the first letter I am writing to you since you left home to begin the new 
life at college, and 1 think perhaps it will servo to impress upon you still more the 
importance of much that I have said to you of late. I know that you will intention¬ 
ally cause us no disappointment with regaid to your studies, but you are still very 
young, und know nothing of the temptations with which youth is beset, or of the evils 
which arise in after-life from habits contracted at college under the influence of un¬ 
principled associates. It is my earnest hope that you may choose for your friends 
honest and industrious boys, from whom you may learn how to combine accuracy and 
expedition in your work with proficiency in all manly sports and games. It is com¬ 
panionship that influences one's character greatly : good companions make one’s 
character and bad companions mar one’s career. Education is a very important thing, 
but its object is the formation of character ruther than the acquisition of learning. 
Morals are of greater importance in the life than a knowledge of English, or Mathe¬ 
matics. I shall be proud if you become a fine scholar, but heart-broken if you are 

not a good man. . , . 

So, my dear boy, I beg you to avoid everything that your reason and conscience 

warn you "is not right. “To thine own self be true and it must follow ns the night the 
day thou const not then be false to any man,” says Shakespeare. Whatever you are 
doing whether it be work or pluy, put your whole heart into it and do your best, You 
may not always be successful, but you can always be faithful, and while the world 
crowns “success,” it is God who crowns “faithfulness”. Do your duty to Him 
and aim at becoming a perfect gentleman. All will be well if you trust in God and 

do th ^ ) , * ! er t vvaste our t j me . yiake a point of finding something to do und do it well. 
Indolence is about tho worst habit a man can form, and remember, too, that doing 
nothing is not the only way of wasting time. It may do you even more harm, for 
instance to read pernicious literature. You will doubtless find plenty of books in 
vour college library. Rend history and biography, both for instruction and amuse¬ 
ment, and if you feel inclined for something lighter, read stories of adventures or tales 
founded on fact. Whatever you read, read attentively, and you will be surprised to 

find how useful a fund of general information you have acquired 

You shou'd be neither a borrower nor a lender. If you have twenty rupees, it is 
always better to spend nineteen rupees, fifteen annas and eleven pies than to spend 

twenty nipees and one^pie.^houid uke to say> b ut I leave the rest to your good sense. 
Write to us often and unreservedly. Always look upon us as your best friends, hiding 
nothing, not even your mistakes or faults. 

Your mother sends you her fondest love. 

Always your affectionate father, 

R. W. Jackson. 

33. Writ, a letter to «o intimate friend, describing your eaa^atmn. ^ ^ 

6, College Road. 
Delhi. 

March 16. 1950. 


My dear Prem, 

My examination is over at last, thank goodness ! I took my last paper this 
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morn-ing and shall be oif home by this evening's train. I have notiiing to do for a few 
hours, and, us I owe you a letter, I will try to tell you something of my experiences iu 
the examination hall 

A week before the examination I felt very nervous, as I had not worked us hard 
as other boys had done: I was never a book-worm. I felt afraid, that I might not 
fare well in the examination. Every day I met boys who had learnt by rote the 
answers to all the important questions. X was so much disgusted that I left off mixing 
with my companions altogether. 

Xn due course the day of the examination arrived. I felt very nervous and 
anxiously waited for the doors to open. At last the doors opened and we entered the 
examination hall. The Superintendent, who was very strict, shouted, “Silence ! No 
talking ! ” und the invigilators hurried to and fro saying, “Take your seuts ! Take your 
seat ” We quickly settled down in our places, and waited anxiously for the question 

At last the papers were distributed. My heart was beating fast. When I got 
mine, my heart sank, for I felt that I could not answer more than half the questions 
My fears were intensified tenfold. I was half dead with shame and fear. At lust I took 

it e ^ rt f? nd r tf d th >° P . aper *S» in \ und to m y relief - 1 found I could attempt a good bit of 
it pretty well, and when the bell rang I felt that after all I had not done badlv 

* . t *, ad “° di f lcult y attempting the History and Economics papers. They were 
that nf m n " }- men l exan ? i T rS - t T ! 16 ° n,y pftper which 1 felt unusually stiff was 
in th. rbTect. 8 ' er 1 hOPC 1 Wil ' man " g0 to P>a« 

With best wishes, 


34. Write a Letter, asking a Friend for a Loan of Money. 


I remain, 

Yours affectionately, 
Chiranjit. 


Ajmer. 

My dear Tom, June 18 ’ 1950. 

I Tnot fnowXr n e ,cL h rfofthfmTney the b '" 8 ° f d “ to " W S 

can. Don’t hesitate to say -‘No” if you really cannot do it—I am sure yon will if 


35 Write a Letter in Reply to the Previous One 


I remain. 

Ever sincerely yours, 
John. 


36, The Broadway, 
Lucknow, 
June 22, 1940. 


My dear John, 

?r“.L Ih »F« !‘ will cC’fCo'i 


cheque for Rsl **2, io^do for y“ T^tTcS I hom - ( «r„. —g you . 
your most pressing difficulties and viva vnn ♦ hope it will clear you ni 

a line if you fail elsewhere, and I will ?f nofsiblo lot ° h 30016 ° ther friend - Drop m P 
my salary at the-end of the next month. W ’ you hnv * Outlier 100 when I P 
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Don t feel obliged to pay it back in three or four months, but give your wife every 
possible chance to regain her health—ten months hence will do quite well for me. 

My kind regards to both of you. 

Your sincere friend, 
Tom. 

36. Refusal to lend money. 

30, The Broadway, 
Lucknow. 

June 22,1950. 

My dear John, 

I am extremely sorry that your request comes to me at a time when I am so 
pressed by my own affairs that I cannot with any convenience comply with it. On 
any future occasion, when I may have money to spare, 1 shall be ready to accommo¬ 
date you with a loan. 

Yours sincerely, 
I Tom. 

37. Write a Letter Accompanying a Birthday Present. 


04, Queen’s Avenue, 
Dehra Dun. 
January 19, 1949. 

My dear Margaret, 

As to-morrow is the 20lh, I am writing to wish you Many Happy Returns of the 
Day. Mother sends her love and best wishes at the same time. 

I know, my dear cousin, that you ore not fond of receiving presents and hold 
tho view that it is “More blessed to give than to receive”; but in spite of that I am 
sending you a little camera to celebrate the event. I hope you will lind it useful. 

Mother asks when ycu will be coming over to see us. Come whenever you can. 

With lots of love and best wishes, 


I remain, 

Yours affectionately, 
Thomas. 


38. Write a Letter of Thank* for a Birthday Pre-ient- 

10, Hill Square, 
Allahabad. 
January 28, 1949. 

My dear Thomas, 

Thank you very much for the churming present and good wishes. How did you 
know that I wanted a camera ? It is just the thing that 1 have longed for, for a long 
time, as nearly all my friends at school have got it. I shall bo uble to take some really 
fine pictures with it. 

Give my love to your mother. 

Yours affectionately, 
Margaret. 

2. Letters of illness, death, etc. 

456 Letters touching on the questions which arise in the case of 
illness or death arc given below. Such letters are generally very brief, 
for nothing superfluous is to be mentioned in them. 
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39. A Letter of Sympathy and Offer of Help in a case of Illness. 

03, Church Road, 
Delhi. 

March 20, 1950. 


■° ear are all so sorry to hear that your brother is very ill, and we do hope that you 


will soon have some better news to report. . 

You must be dreadfully worried ; but perhaps you will bo able to Ram some 
slight consolation from the knowledge that many of your friends are leeling tor 


^ Is there any way in which we can be of some slight assistance ? When illness 
is in the house, one is often hard-put to be able to manage; but if there is any 
thing we can do, please do not hesitate to let us know. 

Would you ask your two little youngsters to come here for a few days ? Thoy 
are so young and noisy, and must be taking up a great deal of your time. I may 
assure you that they would be quite happy with Mary and Emily. 

With every sympathy, 


I remain. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jack. 


40. Write a Letter to your Friend who is lying ill in Hospital. 

64, Burn Bustian Road, 
Madras. 

April 20, 1950. 

Dear Dick, 

I was mightily surprised to hear, yesterday, that you were in Hospital, and were 
obliged to have an operation. I’m sorry that fate has been so unkind to you, and I 
do hope and trust that you will soon be better. 

I don't know much about hospitals, but if any one can find them amusing, I am 
sure you would be just the one to do so. 

I am sending you a bunch of flowers, just plucked from our garden, to make you 
cheerful and happy. 

If there is anything I can do, please do not fail to let me know. I shall write 
to you from time to time, to learn how you are progressing. 

With kindest regards, 

I um, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Arnold. 


41. Write a Letter of Thanks for Sending Flowers to an Invalid. 

I 


Dear Arnold, 


Ward 23, 

Lady Irwin Hospital. 
Delhi. 

April 26, 1950. 


Now that I am able to sit up a little, I would like to thank you for tlio 

flowers you sent in some days back. They are still as dainty and fresh as ever * ly 

v w » Wa8 8 n° d v?* y ^ U t0 me and I thank you for your deep symnath 

“ UP my dr00pi °S *P irit * and "HI ^ip me to 

as H " * te<U0US bUSine6S ' StiU - 1 — n °t grumhlo 

With love, 


'i ours affectionately. 

Dick. y 
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42. A Letter to a Neighbour about an Invalid. 


' r 8, Park Street, 

Bombay, 

Dear Mr. Jones. August 18, 1050. 

I should take it as a favour if you would ask your cliildren to keen ns n „: At 

poss.ble for the next few days, as my brother is very ill. 1 know it is veVdifil for 

10 d0 so ' but the doctorsays that perfect qi,iet is ess ° miai f ° r 

Thanking you in anticipation, and with good wishes. 


43. A Letter to a Neighbour who is ill. 


I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
Harold. 


19, Anand Bhawan, 
Patna. 

November 16, 19^9. 


Dear Mr. Arnold, 

I have only just heard that you have been laid up with enteric fever for the last 

ar » e V n ? er th ! CO , ro °. f Dr - Hili at I am sorry I do not know you 

T e '* u 'f >° u don t mind that, I should be so very pleased to help you 
in any way I can. J 1 1 * 

M, OCQ R !a, c br °H er Ti h u i8 “ n e , m j nPnfc doctor at Bombay happens to be staying with us 
these days. He will be very glad to see you and help you to get over the disease soon. 
May we come in and sit with you this afternoon ? 

Hoping you will soon pull round again, 

Yours very sincerely, 
P. G Wodehouse. 

44. A Letter of Condolence on a Death. 

16, Bhagwan Niwas, 
Poona. 

December 20, 1950 

My dear Anderson, 

I huve just heard of your terrible loss and hasten to offer you my deepest sym- 
pathies. At such ft time, it seems vain to try and express one’s feeling of regret ; it is 
too overwhelming. But you may derive some slight consolation from the fact that there 
aro friends who deeply sympathize with you in your groat sorrow. Believe me, all of 
us at the Niwas are deeply grieved. 

After all, it does seem that the world is a dreary place and, now that all is over 
there may be a small ray of comfort in knowing that your brother is free from pain 
and suffering. 

In deepest sympathy, 

Yours very sincerly, 
Jackson. 

45- To a Friend on the Death of bis Mother. 

14, Square Hill, 
Madras. 

- “ July 20, 1950. 

Dear Tom, 

I know how deeply you must feel the death of your dear mother— the loneliness 
and regret, and the sense of irreparable loss. It comes to ull in time, but its poig¬ 
nancy is none the less on that account. 

Don’t think me cruel if I say that death is not all sadness. Your mother’s 
life was spent. It was a long, useful, pious life, full of fragrant memories, and her 
time for rest had come. She now enjoys her well-earned rest. For those who aro 
left behind there is the bitterness of parting, the loneliness, the loss. I know her 
death is a shock to all of you; I know how deeply you loved and admired her. I 
(eel it also as a personal loss to myself ; for your mother always looked upon mo as 
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her own son and never failed to give me affection und sympathy. 

Words, I know, are poor comforters. At a time when Death is in the house, 
any written consolation and sympathy must seem cold and lifeless but believe me 
that I truly, most deeply, deplore the loss you have sustained. 

Your sincere friend, 
Jackson. 


46. Reply to the above- 


10, Patel Road* 
Patna. 

July 25, l‘J5o. 

My dear Jackson, 

Thank you very much for the kind and sympathetic letter I received from you 
a few days back, You say that words are feeble and futile and can afford little con¬ 
solation to a heart full of grief ; but, believe, me, the sympathy of true friends like you 
is a great comfort in times of sorrow. 

Mother’s death was a great shock to all of us, for she was taken ill all of a sudden 
and passed away after a very short illness. We could not serve her at all, for we 
never knew that her end was so near. Even on the day she died, she looked cheer, 
ful and happy, talked to all of us and seemed to take interest in life. It was only j n 
the evening that her condition grow suddenly worss, and, in the quiet of the midnight 
she breathed her last. 


I am. 

Your sincere friend 
Tom. 

47. A letter of sympathy to a friend who failed in the Intermediate Examination 
by one mark. * ( P.U.1932) 

10, Delhi Rond 
Rohtak. 

August 19, l»5o. 

My dear Preiu, 

I am shocked to read your letter. Failure is no doubt «nd, but doubly so in 
such circumstances. It is needless to write that I fully sympathize with you in your 
misfortune. J 

I think the University people are extremely callous anti inconsiderate in that 
they allow coses of such obvious injustice to bo overlooked. Imagine a boy falling 
by one mark ! As if the Examiner could ever be perfectly sure that a candidate 
should not get this one mark ! You must start an agitation in tho nowspnnors 
wake up these dessicated old mummies. 

However, I am sure you are too sober-minded and sensible to waste time over 
what is now past remedy. I know that you are certain to do very well next year if 
only you apply yourself whole-heartedly to your work without brooding over the 

DttSCt 


p . 11C Nihal. 

- Exercise 115. 

W rite the following letters :— 

, .. v“° le hy ,°“ a Present of Rs. 50 on your birthday. Write a 

etter thanking him and telling him how you propose to spend it. 

an toropla^ " l ° y ° Ur fri6Bd ' givin 8 him 8n ttoc ° unt ° f V™ first flight in 

your college’ 1 ‘ e “ ‘ eUe ’ ‘° y °“ r Sieter ’ giving her an ° < ' COUBt of the Annual sports at 

thanking ferhis Wndne V i a’ndTescrib’ng your return * lett6r 

present and ’the attitude o/peoplefttnvortlFwor! 11 ^' th " 8,8,6 ° f * 
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6. Write a cheerful letter to your cousin who has mot with a serious accident 
and is lying ill in hospital. 

7. Write a letter to your father, stating how you hope to fare in the exami¬ 
nation. 

8. Write a letter to your younger brother at college, remonstrating with him 
for having neglected his studies. 

9. Write a letter to vour friend, telling him how you enjoyed your visit to the 
historioal places of India. 

10. Write a letter to your younger brother who has just joined a college. 

11. Write a letter to your friend, informing him about the profession or calling 
you wish to adopt. 

12. Write a letter to your cousin about your favourite game. 

13. Write a letter to your friend, describing you favourite hobby. 

14. Write a letter to your friend, describing some memory feats you have 
witnessed or heard about. 

15. Write a letter to your cousin, describing a talkie which has particularly 
appealed to you. 

10. Write a letter to a friend, describing your new radio-set and the amusemont 
it affords you. 

17. Write a letter to a friend, describing an excursion you recently had. 

18. Write a letter to a friend, giving a brief description of a holiday tour you 
intend to make. 

19. Write a letter to a friend, describing the most enjoyable day you ever 
spent. 

20. Write a letter to a friend, describing your recent visit to a fair. 


Letters of Invitation, Replies, etc. 

457. A form'll invitation is generally written in the third person. It 
contains no heading, no salutation, and no complimentary close. The 
writer’s name appears in the body of the letter. The address of the writer 
and the date are written to the left, below the communication. 

The reply to such a note is also written in the third person, and 
repeats the date and time mentioned in the invitation. 

48. Formal Note of Invitation. 

Mr. Prem Chand Suri requests the pleasure of the company of Rai Bhadur Sohan 
Lull, P. C. S., at dinner at his house, 3 Temple Road, at 7-30 p. m. on Sunday, the 26th 

April, 1910. 

AN'AND B HA WAN, 

LAHORE, 

20th April. It, S. V. P. 

|R S. V. P. are the initials of a French sentence, Repondez s til vous plait, which 
means “Answer, if you please.”] 

49- Formal Note of Acceptance. 

Rai Bahadur Sohan Lall acknowledges with thanks the kind invitation of Mr. 
Prem Chand Suri to dinner at his house on the 26th April, 1940 at 7-30 p. m. He will 
be delighted to come. 

SUKH NIWAS, 

LAHORE, 

23rd April. 

50. Formal Note of Refusal. 

Rai Bahadur Sohan Lall acknowledges with thanks the kind invitation of Mr. 
Prem Chand Suri to dinner at his house on the 26th April, 1940 at 7-30 p. m., but he 
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very much regrets that ho cannot come on account of n previous engagement. 

SUKH XIWAS, 

LAHORE, 

23rd April. 

458. Informal notes of invitation, acceptance and refusal arc like 
ordinary friendly letters, though the language used here is more formal. 
They are addressed to the recipient by name (My dear Mr. Bhargava). 
The formal close is usually one of the following phrases : 

(1) Sincerely yours, 

(2) Yours sincerely, 

(3) Yours very sincerely, 

(4) Yours affectionately (to relations, or intimate friends). 

51. Informal Note of Acceptance. 


My dear Mr. Kapila, 

Will you give us the pleasure of your company at 
evening of the 24th instt., at seven o’clock ? 

AN AND KUTIR, 

20th August. 


a musical entertainment on the 

Very sincerely yours, 
B. C. Gupta. 


52. Informal Note of Acceptance- 


My dear Gupta, 

I have much pleasure in accepting your kind invitation to a musical entertain¬ 
ment for the evening of the 24th instt. at seven o’clock. Thanking you for your 
kind invitation, 

I am, 

24, temple road, Your very sincerely, 

20th August. R. S. Kapila, 

53. Informal Note of Refusal. 


My dear Gupta, 

I am very sorry to say that owing to a previous engagement I cannot have the 
pleasure of accepting your kind invitation to n musical entertainment on tho evening 
of the 24th instant. 

With sincere thanks for your kind invitation. 


24, Temple road, 
20th August. 


3, TEMPLE ROAD, 
LAHORE. 


54. An Invitation to an ‘At Home'. 

Mrs. Gupta 
At Home 

Sunday, the 18th May, 1940, 

4 p.m. — 6 p.m 


1 remain. 
Sincerely you r _ 
R. S. Kapil a 1 


R. S. V. P. 


55. Accepting the Above- 


c M ? u P ta f or her kind invitation 

Sunday, the 19th met. and wall be delighted to be present. 


6, PARK LANR, 
10 th May, 1940. 


an * At Home* on 
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_ - 56. Declining the Above- 

Mr. Puri regrets that, owing to illness in the family, ho will bo unable to accept 
Mrs. Gupta’s kind invitation for -Sunday, the 18th inst. 

6, PARK LANE, 

May 10, 1940. 


57. Write a Letter Inviting a Friend to stay in the Country. 

The Palms, 

Krishna Garh, Bombay. 
March 10, 1950. 


My dear James, 

You have learnt, I believe, from Mother that we are all down here, enjoying our¬ 
selves immensely. The weather, so for, has been perfect and the sea air is doing us 
untold good. Everything seems to be combining mysteriously to make our holiday 
a right royal success. 

But my point in writing is this : Will you come and spend a few days with us ? 
No I will not ask the question, but express the command: You must come and 
stay with us. 

Come and stay for a fortnight and come as soon as ever you can. I feel sure you 
will have an enjoyable time and you will be all the better for the fresh air. 

The country is looking lovely now ; the banks are all covered with roses and 
li\i es _thev are a sight for sore eyes indeed — miles and miles of flower-beds and blos¬ 

soming plants ; and I want you to see all these flowers bef >re they begin to go off. 
Does not all that tempt you ? John is frightfully proud of the now car his father has 
bought lately, and I know he wants to drive you to the lovely spots so that you may 
enjoy your stay with us hero. 

Scribble me a note saying when you will come. I need hardly add that John 
will be extremely angry if you fail to give us the pleasure of your company. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Johnston. 


58- Write a Letter Accepting the above Invitation. 


10, Tapp Road, 
Burdwan, 
March 15, 1950. 


Mv dear Johnston, 

I cannot teU you how delighted I was to receive your letter It is more than kind 
of you to think of me, at a time when you are til enjoying yourselves so much. 

y T would love a lazy holiday by the seaside. 1 he invigorating sea-breeze and the 
flowers that the countryside displays just now afford too strong a temptation to 
resist I may tell you that the holiday you have planned for mo fits in exactly with 

,Dy can cive me greater pleasure than to spend a fortnight with you. Tell 

_ v H «t h T will not^disappoint him and will be proud of having a lift in his car. 

J °lm that J on F PP ay next> reaching Krishna Garh at 10-30 a.m. Is this con- 

venic^t to you ? v . . 

1 our very sincerely, 

I n m ou 


II. BUSINESS LETTERS 

459 Whereas the private letter is characterised by its discursive, 

be looked for in a good business letter • 

(3) Definiteness. 


(1) Clearness. 

(2) Conciseness. 


^ * 

(4) Completeness. 
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(5) Courtesy. 


(6) Avoidance of colloquialisms, slang, 
etc. 


460. Note the following points carefully 

(1) In business letters, the common form of address is Dear Sir. 
The use of Dear Sir implies equality of rank between the writer and the 
addressee. When writing to a business firm composed of more than one 
individual, write either Dear Sirs or Gentlemen. Official letters always 
begin with Sir. 


(2) Business letters are always concluded : 

I nm (or remain), or We are (or remain) Sir, (or Dear Sir or Dear Sirs, or Madam), 


Yours faithfully, 
Atmn Ram & Sons. 


or simply. 


I remain. 
Yours faithfully, 
K. S. Rams Rao. 


Official letters close thus : 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

N. K. Young. 

Now we can also write —'Yours faithfully\ instead of ‘Your most obedient 
servant.' 

(3) In business letters, certain forms of polite expressions are used, 
such as— 


“I shall be much obliged if you will send me," 
"Please dispatch at your earliest convenience,'’ etc. 


(4) At the same time, certain examples of business “Jargon” should 
be avoided. Their meaning should be expressed in simple everyday 
language. Examples of such expressions are : 

"Yours of even date to hand.” 

"Dispatch the same at once." 

"Your esteemed favour of the 10th ultimo " 

"Your honour.” "Your good self,” or “Your good selves.” 

"Soliciting the favour of an early reply.” 

"Awaiting your esteemed commands,” 


(5) Avoid as far as possible abbreviations (like advt. for advertisement 
exam, for examination, etc.) and the omission of 1 or we (e.a., “Have 


(6) Official letters generally begin with so 

"I have the honour to invite your atten 
I respectfully beg to report” etc. 



formal phr^fcs as 
I,” etc. jYl 

y\^ l 




4. Specimens of Business Letters. 

461, Study carefully the following specimen of business letters*-— 


\ 
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59. Request for the permission to visit a factory. 

18, Nehru Road' 
Allahabad. 
August 6, 1950. 

Dear Sira, 

A few friends, who are with me for a day or two, would like to see your Glass 
Factory to-morrow. Please write if we may come at twelve. 

Yours faithfully, 

Tara Singh, 
Advocate. 

Messrs. Ross & Co. 


60. Reply to the Above. 


The Glass Factory, 
August (5, 1950. 
Sir, 

It will give us much pleasure to show your party over our Factory to-morrow 
at twelve. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. S. Ross & Co. 

Tara Singh, Esq. 

18, Nehru Road. 


61. Ordering Goods. 


20, Temple Road, 
Poona. 

September 20, 1950. 


To 


The Indian Swadeshi Stores, 

Drapers, 

Poona. 

Dear Sir, 

I shall bo obliged if you will send me the following as soon as possible 
50 yards of grey flannel for trousers (No. 110 in your catalogue). 

6 pairs of best linen sheets. 

40 yards of White Crepe for shirts (No. 200 in your catalogue). 

20 yards of blue serge (No. 30 in your catalogue). 

You may send these by rail, carriage forward, to the above address, and your bill will 
be paid on receipt. 


62 Write a letter to a doctor, asking for an appointment 


Yours truly, 

Ram Nath 
Advocate. 


6, Rampur Rond, 
Ajmer. 

October 9, 1950. 


18 
can 


t Intelv begun to get temperature after six o clock everyevemng. and it i 
1 h !ul l should net my luDgs tested. I shall be glad, therefore, if you ca: 
necessary tn j could consult you. I am in college all the morning, 

appoint » <la y afternoon after 1 p.m. Will you please fix a day, so that I may 

but could come 

call at vour place ? Yours faithfully, 

D. Rao. 

l»>t»r to the Traffic Manager, North-Western Railway. Lahore about 
the £ oMwo b^«s while travelling by train from Delhi to Lahore, giving^full 

particulars. 
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Chandni Chowk, 
Delhi, 

April 12, 1050. 


To 

The Traffic Manager, 

North-Western Railway, 

Lahore. 


Dear Sir, travelling by the 24 Up train from Delhi to Amritsar. 

I w£ t a secoJd cir'complrt^ent (No" 2432 H) along with three gentlemen, of 
whom one was a European. I had with me two boxes containing a few 8> k -suits ftnd 
some jewellery. I placed them on the plank near the door At the Jmd Station! 
found the boxes in their place, When the train left Jmd, I. being extfemely tired 
went to sleep. At Bhatindc I woke up, and found t he boxes in the same place. Here 
the other gentleman got down. After this I again went to sleep and did not get up 
till the train reached Ferozepore, Here I found the boxes missing. None of my 
fellow-passengers could give me any clue. I think the boxes were removed somewhere 
between Bhatinda and Ferozepore. It is just possible that the coolies might have 
taken them away mistaking them to be some other man s^ I request that inquiries 
may kindly be made at the intermediate stations between Bhatmda and Ferozepore. 
T have already sent telegrams to the station masters of these stations, and 1 think 
that they must be making inquiries. 

The boxes wore made of steel and were painted black. They were locked, the 
number of the brass locks being 1750 and 1739. On the lid of each were inscribed the 
initials of my name. They weighed about 36 seers. If I do not recover tho boxes I 
shall suffer a loss of about Rs. 1,000. 


I am willing to give a reward of Rs. 100 to any one who restores to mo the miss¬ 
ing boxes or gives a clue which may lead to their recovery. 

I trust you will kindly give the matter your immediate attention. Awaiting an 
early reply, and thanking you in anticipation. 

I remain, 
Sir, 

Yours faithfully 
K. C. Kapila. 

Addretn : — 


K. C. Kapila, M.A., L.L.B. 
Executive Officer, 

Delhi. 


64. Write a letter to a Health Officer, concerning some nuisance in your neigh- 


bourhood. 


16, College Street, 
Allahabad, 
September 17, 1950. 

To 



Dear Sir, 

The Health Officer, 

The Municipal Committee, 

Allahabad. 



I beg to bring the following facts to your notice for immediate inquiry and prompt 
aotiou in the interest of the health of the ratepayers of this neighbourhood. 

No dust-bin has been supplied by the Municipality in the lane that passes 
behind the Post Office. The lane is thickly populated and for want of a dust-bin 
all the refuse from the neighbouring houses is dumped by the roadside. Not only 
this ; the women throw all sorts of purified things through the windows of their 
houses to accumulate in heaps on the road. The flies buzzing about and feeding on tho • 
putrid matter, the stink issuing from it, to say nothing about the manner 
in whioh the rubbish is scattered all over the lane, is an intolerable nuisance to the 
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residents of this locality. It is impossible to pnss through the streets without a feel¬ 
ing of nausea. Of much more consequence is t he fact that it has affected the health 
of the people, so much so that several people have left the houses in this lane because 
they remained chronically ill. If the present state of affairs continues, it will be no 
wonder if an epidemic breaks out. 

I should, therefore, request the favour of your kindly supplying a dust-bin and 
issuing such instructions to Jamadars as will make the dumping of rubbish on the 
roadside impossible. 

Yours faithfully, 
V. K. Ranade. 

65. Write a letter to your landlord asking him to put the house in which you 
reside in a proper state of repairs, especially the roof, and have the whole house 

whitewashed and painted. 

20, Nicholson Rorvd, 
Delhi, 

August 20, 1950. 


Dear Sir, 

I should be much obliged if you will kindly send your man round at onco to see 
the roof of my house which is leaking badly. There have been heavy rams during 
V the last week,'and the roof, which has not been repaired for the last three years, 
uroved so leaky as to allow the water to percolate through. This has damaged the 
ceiling so much‘that there is a danger of its falling in. The house has a dilapidated 
,,,i,out it The floor of the drawing-room is not made of brick and so gives 
out a bad smell. It should be cemented. Mud and water have trickled down the 
«ides of the walls and made the rooms very unsightly. The rooms and the verandah 
in particular, and the whole house should be white washed, and the doors and windows 
should be painted green. Some of the skylights do not open properly. There is 
absolute darkness in the two big rooms, so ventilators and sky-lights should be provid- 
ed’ for proper air and light to come in. Broken glass panes should also be replaced. 
Moreover the plaster is falling from the walls of the kitchen, the chimney in the 
kitchen does not let out all smoke from the hearth. I lie bathroom needs repairs. ?• 
therefore, request you to instruct your men to put the whole house in thorough lepair 

as soon as possible. 

- Yours faithfully, 
Kali Charan, 
Overseer. 


66. Reply to the Above- 

Edwin Park, 
Delhi, 

August 22, 19 50. 


Dear Sir, f favour 0 f the 20th instant. I did not know that the 

i i T bn,?se presented a dilapidated look, rieaso rest assured that everything shall 
whole house pres< nu * • j have instructed my agent to see you immediate¬ 

ly done toy° L j rCri j a proper state of repairs. In addition to the repairs suggested 
ly and put the hoi- P to cement the floors of the rooms. It will bo very 

by you, I have asked inj *t to him the various repairs to be done. My man will 

obliging of you if you 1 n w Ho will inform me when the houso has been 

thoroughh^put inoX, so that I may come and examine the work personally. 

T . vml for the timely information you have given me and for saving mo 

I thank > 0U ‘ 1 ndi y ure j should have had to undergo had the roof given in. 
the unnecessary expcnd.ture Yours f uithfuUy> 

Vfl.Q Dava 
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67. Write a letter, explain in? absence. 

23, Grassy Lane, 
Darbhanga, 

I February 19, 1949. 

W. Jackson Esq., 

The Bengal Steel & Iron Co.J Ltd., 

DCar i S am sorry to inform yon that I shall not be able toattend office'to-day. My 

wife’s illness has taken a more serious turn, and I am compelle o r 

the present. 1 ... 

I very much regret the inconvenience I am causing and . tr “ s *^1 ^^11^ able 
absence from the office for to-day. I hope to arrange matters so that l shall be able 

to appear as usual to-morrow. Should any thing unforeseen prevent my doing so, 
will inform you. 

I Believe mo, Sir, 

: Yours faithfully, 

i Edwin Arnold. 

68. Write a letter from an employee, asking for an increased salary. 




27, Green Mansions, 
Bombay, 
March 28, 1940. 

E. Wilson Esq., j 

Messrs. Wilson & Sons, Ltd., 

Dear Sir, 

I am writing to ask if you could consider the question of increasing my present 
salary. Five years ago when I joined your firm as an office clerk, you promised 
to give a favourable consideratibn to the question if I gave you satisfaction with my 
work. I 

During the last five years I have worked to your entire satisfaction. But I have 
not been given any increment no far, although you will agroo that many responsibili¬ 
ties have been added to my woVk during this period. 

I am very happy in tile office and like my work, but with a growing family at 
home and ever increasing expenditure, in consequence, I find it difficult to balance my 
budget. 1 


A little addition to my salary would make all the difference. 

I 


Yours faithfully, 

G. W, Whitehead. 


69. Write a letter from a business house, apologizing for a mistake. 


The Ma'l, 
Simal. 

August 27, 1940. 


From 


To 


Cotton, Wool & Silk (£o., Ltd., 

Simla. 


R. Green Esq., 

Executive Office^-, 
Ludhiana. 


Sir, 

With reference to y imr letter of the 22nd instant we deeply regrot that, by an 
oversight, we omitted to credit you for goods returned on the 16th ultimo. An amend¬ 
ed statement is enclosed (herewith. 
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With reference to the China silk pieces, wo respectfully point out that our offer 
of the 6th ultimo was for a month only, and that your order was not placed until the 
6th. You will understand that owing to the fluctuating state of the market, it is im¬ 
possible to maintain the prices we quoted in the list issued in tebf-uu’-y last. 

Apologizing for any inconvenience that may have been caused, 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
\V. Carter, 
Manager. 

70. Write a letter to the Manager, E P Railway, complaining ihat furniture 
delivered has been damaged in transit, and claiming compensation. 

16, College Street, 
Ludhiana, 
April 16. 19a0. 


To 


The Manager, 

K. P. Railway, Delhi. 


Sir. 

Five days ago (April 11)1 went to the station to take delivery of the furniturd 
which I had ordered from Lahore. When I inspected it, 1 found that the dressing 
table was broken and its long* looking-glass completely smashed. Also three <* hairs 
had their legs broken and a polished drawing-room table was very badly scratched. 
This damage was evidently caused by the railway coolies who handled the furniture 
roughly wh>n loading it into the railway van at Lahore : for I am informed by M*sots. 
Green ’& Sons, Ltd., that they delivered the goods in perfectly sound condition to tl 
Booking desk at the Delhi Railway Station. Tin goods were booked at nulwa> 
risk, so the railway is responsible for the damage, which I estimate at Ks. -U . 

1 shall be obliged if you will pass my claim for damages, and remit to me as early 
as possible the sum I claim. I enclose herewith a copy of the invoice from Messrs. 
Creen & Sons, Ltd., in the proof of the value of the furniture damaged. 

Yours faithfully, 

IP ('1 nrL'cnn 


Exercise 116. Write the following letters : 


CAeitlBC AAV> " ' ** - J - ^ 

1 Write a letter to the Traffic Superintendent JG. .T. P- Radway, asking for 
concession rates on behalf of a tonring party of school hoys travelling from Bombay to 

Delhi. I Superintendent of Police, complaining against the be- 

haviour of certain who insulted you at night who* you were having a stroll on 

theM 3 a11 'Write a letter to the Station Master. Delhi, telling him that you left your 
hand bag^n the trains ^ ^ p<)st Master , bating that you have not received a pan-el 

-* ^° f hi8 
assistant.^.^ & tQ (irm> complaining that the-vatcl. you lately bought of 

themdoeano^keep ^^J^^jiy doctor, asking him to t*ll «t your bou.se to see 
your son whohas sprame^his ankle. complaininp that the goods ordered by you have 

arrived protesting against delay in delivering goods 

j. >>. .. _ 0 Tailor complaining of overcharges. 

U Write a letter requesting’a settlement of an account I ong over due. 

12 Write a letter complaining ot an overcharge in an invoice. 
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5. Letters to Newspapers. 

462. Letters to Newspaper should be addressed to “The Editor, 
and they usually end with Yours truly. 

The proper form of salutation is Sir, and not Dear Sir. 

If the writer gives his address for publication, it is usually placed below 
the letter and to the left of the signature. 

If the writer does not wish his name to be published, he can sign his 
letter with a nom-de-plume (such as “Interested”, “Indignant”, “Observer 
“Anxious”, “Reformer”, and “One who knows”), but in any case he must 
give his name and address to the Editor. 

71 . Write a letter to a newspaper, on the evils of street-begging. (P. U. 1933) 
To 


The Editor, 

The Hituiuslan Times, 

Delhi. 

Sir, 

I should be much obliged if you allow me some space in the esteemed columns 
of your paper to enablo me to bring home to your readers the evils of street- 
begging which is becoming a greater and greater nuisance every day to the shop- 
k lepers and passers-by on our main streets. 

Bogging in the streets is such u long-established custom in India, and the 
giving of alms has so much religious sanction behind it. that to raiso u cry of 
protest against it seems liken cry in the wilderness. Any one who dares to attack 
this custom and point out its evils rims the risk of being dubbed a mean and selfish 
fellow who cares only for his ownself and not for the lot of the helpless and the 
down-trodden. People always cxtrol the virtue of charity. They say that “it 
is twice blest.” “It blesses him that gives and him that takes." “Surely !” 
people cry, “the poor should be pitied, the afflicted and the ne?dy should bo helped 
in their distress by the rich !” 

But the question is- First : Are all the beggars in our streets really poor and 
deserving of help ? And, secondly, can unthoughtful and indiscriminate alms¬ 
giving be the best way of helping the really poor ? The answer to both'these ques¬ 
tions, as experience tolls us, is “No.” 

No one can deny that Indian streets are infested with able-bodied beggars 
who are capable of earning their living. A largo number of Indian Faqirs, Sodhus, 
or professional beggars, quite healthy and strong, are living idlo lives because they 
feel that, they can live easily on the charity of those who have to sweat for their 
living. The number of these able-bodied beggars is increasing day by day. They 
are a hoavy burden on the hard-earned and slender resources of those who have to 
work hard for a livelihood. 

Again, indiscriminate charity encourages idleness and hypocrisy. To give a 
few annas to a beggar may ease the conscience of the giver, but it does not solve 
the problem of poverty. If we give alms to ull without finding out really deserving 
cases, we are only making matters worse. Indiscriminate charity is discouraged 
by all religions. Says the Bible, “Defend the poor and the faultless. Do justice 
to the afflicted and the noedy. Blessed is he that considercth the poor; the Lord 
will deliver him in time of trouble.” Discriminate alms-giving is good, but indis¬ 
criminate charity does moro liurm than good. 

Yours truly, 
“Observer.” 

[Here the writer should give his name and address.] 
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72. Write a letter to a newspaper appealing for the victims of a flood. 

To 

Tho Editor, 

The Tribune , 

Ambala Cant. 

Sir, 

I have just returned from tho scone of the recent floods, and must ask you to 
allow me to avail myself of the wide circulation of your paper to appeal to the public 
for help to relievo the poor sufferers. 

No doubt your readers have already been informed of tho sad facts by the reports 
that have recently appeared in your columns, but no one but an ?ye-witness can 
describe the terrible distress which these disastrous floods have caused in tho western 
districts of the Province, notably in Amritsar, Jullundur and Gurdaspur. These 
floods have been unprecedented in tho recent history of Hie Punjab. Hundreds of 
villages have been wiped out, largo numbers of cattle have been drowned, crops over a 
large area have been destroyed, and vast stores of fodder and food-grains have been 
swept away ; and in consequence, thousands of villagers are destitute and starving. 
They have lost all their property, and most of them have nothing on their person 
except tho clothes in which they managed to escape. They are living like homeless 
wretches in tho open sky, exposed to the inclemency of the woath?r : and many are 
ill because of lack of shelter, food and clothing. The devastation has been so wide¬ 
spread that only tlo fullest co-operation between tho Government and people can 
adequately relieve the distress caused in the affected areas. The villages will have to 
bo rebuilt, and the villagers will have to be supplied with seed, farm-implements and 
bullocks beforo they can start work again and earn their daily bread. 

I, therefore, suggest. Sir, that vou should start a relief fund and invite the 
readers to subscribe liberally for this patriotic and humanitarian object. I shall be 
glad to head the list with Rs. 500. 

I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Shankar Acharya, 

Advocate. 

73. Write a letter to a newspaper, commenting on reckless driving. 

To 

Tho Editor, 

The Hindustan Times. 


Sir, • i • , 

I shall bo obliged if you will allow me to enter n protest in y° ur 

skin « 

to bullock-carts, horse-drawn vehicles and cyclists. In writing tins, I am sure I am 
voicing the feelings of tho public. 

Accident,are atac,.ol 

They escape punishment bemuse af«r knock ng Only yesterday, I .aw with 

ne.ther then ru“over by a car and no trace of the driver could be 

my own eyes a poor begg instant before the people were even aware 

found as the car had disapp * d if the offenders arc caught, prosecuted. 

that ^ d ° eS n0t ^ aU 

discourage tho evil. , . ... 

, which fix speed limits and impose penalties 

It is true there aro police g nre riporou8 i v enforced, they can have little or no 

tor reckless dri\ ing, but un,e f s ise the penalty for exceeding the speed limit, so 

n„ ^ 

only will the present nuisance be mitigated. 
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S£ r U bli e e andT!^ impossible foe others to 

them in comfort and safety. , 

I hope the authorities will adopt proper measures to discourage th» dangerous 

practice of reckless driving. 

I remain. 
Yours truly, 
“Indignant”, 

[Here the writer should give his name and full address.] 

74- Write a letter to a Newspaper drawing attention to the insanitary condi¬ 
tion of the city streets. 


To 

The Editor, 

The Statesman, 

Calcutta. 

Sir, 

I shall be obliged if you will allow me a little space in your esteemed paper to 
draw the attention of the public to the insanitary condition of our city streets. We 
have a Municipality, and I believe we have four Health Officers ; but these gentlemen, 
living as they do in the civil station, are little aware of the miseries of the poor in¬ 
habitants whose unhappy lot it is to live in those unhealthy streets which have come 
to be looked down upon as “slums.” No steps have yet boon taken by the Municipal 
authorities to improve the sanitation of that unhealthy spot where more than ton 
thousand people live in a hell as it were. Let the Lord Mayor himself onco take a 
walk through these streets, and I feel sure that the awful sights and smells, that would 
greet him there, would convince him of the immediate necessity of taking such steps 
as would improve the sanitation of that part of the city. 

First, I suggest that the streets should be provided with drains. And where 
there are open drains, they should be covered with wooden planks and regularly 
cleaned and flushed with water. Secondly, about fifteen or twenty dust-bins should 
be supplied, so that people may be deterred from throwing all their filth and rubbish 
into the streets which are at present almost choked with piles of putrefying offal 
and dirt—the breeding place of disease germs. Lastly, most of the da. k and dingy 
houses in which not a single ray of light penetrates oven on the sunniest days 
should be pulled down and new houses built vat the Municipality’s expense. 

I hope my suggestions will be taken up and acted on, before we have an outbreak 
of plague or cholera or typhoid. 

Yours truly, 

A Lover of Sanitation. 

75. Write a letter to theeditor of a newspaper on the subject of motor-horns, 
complaining of the ear-splitting and terrifying character of some of these contri¬ 
vances, and suggesting that they should be subject to inspection and each one should 
be really musical. (P. U. B.A , 1929) 

To’” 

. The Editor, 

The Amrit Bazar Palrika. 

■ Calcutta. 

Sir, 

I shall be thankfull if you will allow me a little space in vour most 
Uke(Skutte Per 10 pr0t6St agai nst the awful character of street-noises in a city 
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There are muny disadvantages of living in Calcutta, which are so obvious that 
I need not enumerate them. One lias to put up with the unhealthy climate of the 
place and the insanitary streets, for these things ure irremediable. But there is 
another draw-back—the roar and rattle of the traffic—which makes peaceful sleep 
or concentrated work impossible. This noise is made by the rattle of wheels, the 
shouts of passengers and carriage-drivers, and above al', by the ear-splitting honking 
of inotoi’-horns. 

If this noise ceased when the business hours wero over, we might bear it as 
one of the necessary drawbacks of modern city life; but it goes on late into mid¬ 
night, rather continues upto the small hours of the morning. In fact, so far as the 
motor-horns are concerned their ear-splitting noise is far worse at night than in 
the d.iy time. You are sleeping peacefully in the verandah, when all of a sudden 
you are disturbed in your sleep by the‘piercing terrible noise made by the motor- 
horn of some car that happens to p iss by your bungalow. How terrible it is ! And 
the noise does not cease until the airly hours of the morning. 

I suggest, therefore, that all bullock-carts should be fitted with Dunlop tyres, 
and strict laws bo enforced against unnecessary “hooting''and tho use of the more 
hideous of the motor horns, if ic is not possible to make them really musical. 

I remain, 

Yours truly. 

Worn-out by Street Noises. 


Exercise 117- Write the following letters : — 

1 Write a letter to a local newspaper on the nuisance caused by women 

beacing in the streets. . , , . . , 

^ 2. Write a letter to a newspaper, complaining of the bad quality and inadequate 

3. Write a letter to a newspaper, drawing the attention of the public to the bad 

condition of the roads in your city. . .. 

4. Write a letter to a newspaper, protesting against the corruption that pro- 

\ails u letter to a newspaper, advocating the establishment of a tree Library 

in yviu a i e tter to a newspaper, on the desirability of having a Social Service 

League "^JJ^^'^Uer to a newspaper, advocating a more practical form of educa- 

t,0n ‘8 Write a letter to a newspaper, advocating the introduction of compulsory 

condoning wa» of aggress,on and their 

perpetrators.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ newsp , pel% point i„ g out the futility of war. and udvoca- 
ting arbitration in national disputes. 

6. Applications for Situations 

463. A letter applying for employment should contain— 

(1) *A short introduction stating whether the writer is answering an 

advertisement or applying on his own responsibility. 

(2) A statement of his age, education, and experience. 

3 a concluding paragraph giving references, testimonials, or an 

the fern, of business 

letters. , R»®istrar of the Punjab University for the post 

76. Write an application t0 1 ? (P.U. Inter., 1929) 

of a clerk said to have fallen vacant in his office. 


To 

The Registrar, 

The University of the 1 unjjffi. 
Solan (Simla Hills;. 
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Su* 

Being given to understand that a post of a junior clerk has fallen vacant in 
your office, and that the salary of the post is Rs. 100 per mensem, l beg to otter 
myself as a candidate for it. 

As regards my qualifications I beg to state that I passed my S.L.C. bxamination 
in 1947 in the First Division. I was immediately offered and accepted a post as a 
clerk in the Government High School, where I have been working ever since. 1 ha /o 
good practice in type-writing, my latest record being 80 words per minute. I also 
possess sufficient experience of precis-writing and official correspondence. 

I am desirous “f leaving my present job only because it does not offer me such 
good prospects as I would wish to have. My relations with my officer are cordial and 
my work has been highly appreciated by him as will be evident from the copies of 
testimonials I enclose herewith. 

If l am given the post, I may assure you that T shall do my best to give you 
satisfaction. Hoping for a favourable reply, 

1 have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

6, park lane, Your most obodient servant 

LAHORE, 10th August, 1950. Ghulam Hussain. 

77. Reply to an advertisement for a junior clerk- 


[Advertisement] 

“Wanted a young man with knowledge of English and Urdu for a Railway office, 
State qualifications, age, experience, if any, and minimum pay acceptable. Apply to 
the Manager, Railway Co-operative Stores, Ajmer, (Advertisement in “The Times” 
of July 10, 1950.) 

[Reply] 

To 



The Manager, 

Railway Co-operative Stores, 

Ajmer. 


In response to your advertisement in “The Times” of the 10th July, 1950, for 
the post of a celrk with knowledge of English and Urdu for a Railway office I bog 
respectfully to offer my services. ' ® 

I am eighteen years of age and passed the Intermediate Examination in 
Commerce from the Punjab University in July, 1931. I passed the Matriculation 
Examination with a course m type-writing and book keeping. I have been working 
from October 1941 in the Oriental School of Arts, Lahore, and giving mv present 
employers entire satisfaction. The minimum salary which will induce me to leave 
the present post is Rs. 80 per mensem. 

I am enclosing herewith copies of testimonials from the Principal as regards mv 
character and ability. x r b 

Trusting that my application will receive consideration at your hands, 


13, COLLEGE SQUARE, 
LAHORE, 14th July, 1950. 


1 have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

^ our most obedient servant, 
Narain Swami. 


hand 7 4pi.t! nte “ appHcation t0 a commercial firm, applying for the post of a short- 



The Manager, 

The Singer Sewing Machine Co., Ltd., 

Delhi, 


0, Darya Gunj, 
Delhi, . * 
20th October, 1950. 
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In reply to your advertisement in "The Hindustan Times" of October 18, I 
beg to apply fo.* t he post of a shorthand typist in your office. . 

I am a graduate having passed the B.A. Examination of the Delhi University 
in 1046 from St. Stephen’s College. I then studied for above a year in the Irwin 
Commercial College, taking courses in type-writing, shorthand, and book-keeping and 
commercial correspondence. The testimonials from the Principal and Professors will 
show that I passed all these subjects with credit. 

Since then I have been working as a shorthand typist n the office of the Oriental 
Government Assurance Co., Ltd., a post which necessitates a thorough knowledge of 
official correspondence and typewriting. The enclosed testimonial from the Manager 
will show that my work has been greatly appreciated. But as this job is only tor a 

year, I am obliged to seek for a permanent job elsewhere. 

I hope you will consider my case favourably. If I am selected, I may assure you 
that 7 shall do my best to give you full satisfaction with my work. 

I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
Eric Joseph. 


79. Write an application applying for the post of a teacher 


6, Darjeeling Road 
Lucknow, 

20th March, 1950. 


To 


The Manager, 

The National High School, 

Allahabad. 

DCar In’ response to your advertisement in "The Statesman” of March 18,1 beg to 

& “t 

Die^overnment Trafnhi^Conegel'Lucknow-, ^d passed the B.T. Examination also in 
‘b^ItavSmo teaching experience ns 1 have been worjdng^s an Enghsh and 

appreciated n rt d take ton interest in school games. I am m 

special charge of the school hockey and football ele\ ens. At college 

°f the College FtotH«key p Eteven.en t ^ your school , j shall do my best to give you 

entir Zping 0 th°a n t my h ^pUction ,viU maet with favourable consideration at your 
hands. 

Thanking you in anticipation, „ j b rema in, " * 

Sir, 

Your most obeationt servent 
K. P. Srivastava. 

80 Write an application to the Deputy Commissioner of your district for a 
District Bomr d*Scholarship to enable you to tom a Collogo. ^ ^ 

Naini Tal. 

14th April, 1950. 


To 


The Deputy Commissioner, 
Meerut. 


Sir, 


. , . i_, fnr t i, e U rant of a District Board Scholarship, to enable 

I respectfully beg to «PP > •„ £ Meerut College, Meerut, 

mo to prosecute my studies furthei in 
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I appeared in the Matriculation Examination this year from the Government 
High School, Naini Tal, and passed in the First Division, securing 640 marks and at 

the same time standing first in the district. > 

My father is a poor man and has a large family to support ; so he cannot afford 
the expenses of college education. I feel that unless I get some substantial help 

in the form of a scholarship, I shall not be able to have the advantages of University 

education.^ ^ testimonial f rom my Headmaster which shows that I possess a good 

moral character and have been a bright student at school. 

I hope you will consider my case most sympathetically. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

I beg to remain, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
K. L. Kapur. 


Exercise 118. Write the following applications : — 

1. Write an application applying for the post of a lecturer in English. 

2. Writo an application to' the Deputy Commissioner, applying for a passport 
to England. 

3. Write an application to the Inspector General of Police, applying for the 
post of a Sub-In6pector. 

4. Write an application to the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, for an 
appointment as a Senior English Teacher in some Government school. 

5. Write an application to the Manuger of an Insurance Company for tho post of 
an Insurance Agent. 

6. Write a letter of application for the post of Assistant Librarian advertised 
in tho Tribune. 

7. Apply for the post of a correspondence clerk advertised in a local nowspaper. 
State your age, qualifications, previous experience, etc. 

8. Apply for the post of a Canvasser advertised in a local papor. 

9. Answer tho following advertisement : — 

Wanted an experienced clerk for an office. Must bo good at figures and ublo to 
do general office work. Must know shorthand and typewriting. Apply : “The Manager, 
Steel Iron and Co., Ltd., Lahore.” 

10. Answer the following advertisement: - 

“Wanted a nurse for five children, all under ten. Must be able to speak English 
fluently. Board and lodging free. Apply stating age, qualification, pay acceptable, 
etc. to H. B. Lai Singh, Lucknow." 


III. MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS 


464. Study carefully the following letters :— 

81. Wi ite a note to your cousin, furnishing him with some points on ‘Who it to be 
the more admired—a Poet or a Warrior’ ? { P.U. 1928 ) 

16, Park, Circus Street, 
Calcutta, 
Ootober 30, 1950. 

Dear 'Narendra, 

. D °J e Hj e other da 5'» askin 8 me t0 furnish you with some point* Oil 
the subject: Who is to be the more admired-a poet or a warrior ? I may tell you «♦ 

lt 1S t0 make up one’s mind about this question—But t like a 

^‘? rm0 V ha ? a P 00t \ * hke h'm for his spirit of self-sacrifice, martyrdom 

of the nAtirvn^ P al riotl . s “- T he blood of tho heroes and martyrs is th“ seed 

ofthenarion. Face to face with danger, in the heat of battle, in defence of S 

• his honour, a warrior does deeds of groat courage and heroism which 

praise and admiration from all. It requires an exceptional man To 

flWnTnvLT T d A° r I main ? erfectl y c™ 1 and collected when the cannon bTu s 
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will most mu lily commend themselves to him. Ho will feel rovoienco lor these 
heroes, for thei. chwing und stoic il disregard of life. “By heaven ! it is u splendid 
sight to so * their rival scarfs of mixed embroidery, their various arms that glitter in 
the air !” To a wurrior. hardships, privations and struggles are welcome ; to a poot, 
quiet and repos - and solitude. While one risks his lif», the other sits in contemplation 
and composes verses. Struggle is th> glory of manhood and crown of life, and, there¬ 
fore, a warrior who at every step runs the risk of losing his *imbs or his life is to be 
admired more than a poet who will simply string verses. To be a poet one requires a 
tine sensibility, noble sentiments and a glowing imagination, but a warrior requires 
courage daring and self-sacrifice. A poet is loved only by sentimental school girls or 
dreainv lads but a warrior is the idol of a nation and comes to our rescue when our 
verv existence is threatened. I. therefore, like a warrior more than a poet, because a 
wurrior is an embodiment of manly virtues. I hope these point*.will be helpful to you 
in the discyss on of the subject. 

Yours affectionately, 
Rfi i Krishna. 


82. Certificate to a Pupil 


Government College, 
Delhi. 

May 10, 1950. 


Mr Shant* Sen has studied in this college for two years, and has just appeared in 
the B \ Examination. As he is intelligent ami has worked well ho stands a good 
chance of passing the examination with distinction. His behaviour m the class room 
and outside it has been most satisfactory. He has been taking keen interest in the 
literary and social activities of the college. Ho is an athletu and can play hockey, 
cricket, football and tennis equally well. I am confident ho will discharge most 
conscientiously and efficiently whatever duties are entrusted to him. 

Ho bears a good moral character, I wish him success in life. 


Principal. 

83. Write a letter, asking your Principal to give you a writte “ / , c ^ ar ; ® C 5^ 
certificate- 

20, Hospital Hoad, 
Ambala, 
July 20, 1950. 


To 


The Principal, 

Government College, 

Ajmer. 


Sir, 


‘83S jPrS 

I parsed my Intermed - . from vour college, securing a Fir6t Class, with 
I passed the B.bc., E * aml ™\ at f [he same time standing first in the province. If 
305 marks to my "^’^tUey winT able to give you. I hope, favourable 

you inquire from my Professor ^ crickefc and foo tball elevens and was a 

impressions about me. 1 P . vears of my stay. I was also the Secretary of 

college prefect during the las; vice-president of the Shakespearan Somty, 

. ^ 

With apologies for troublin 0 y I remain, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient pupil, 
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84. Write a letter, acknowledging receipt of a character certificate. (P.V. 1924) 

20, Hospital Road, 
Ambala, 

July 80, 1950. 


To 



The Principal, 

Government College, 

Ajmer. 


I beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the character certificate 
graciously sent by you. It is very helpful and I nm sure it will stand me in good 
stead whi'o trying for an appomtment. It was really very kind of you to give 
me advice about the future that will continue to buoy me up in life. ‘Work hard , 
you write ; and I assure you. Sir, that hard work has become part and parcel ol 
my nature, and I shall ever put in hard work whatever profession I may adopt. 
Moreover, I shall never forget my duty towards my Aina mater, and ever try to 
serve the institution. 


Thanking you again for the testimonial, 

I beg to remain. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient pupil. 
Ram Kishore. 


85. Write a letter to the Police Station, giving full particulars of a lost dog 
or bicycle or purse, offering a reward for recovery. (P.17. 1925) 


Delhi, 

1st August, 1940. 


To 


The Polico Inspector, 

Chandni Chowk Police Station, 

Delhi. 

Dear Sir, 

Last evening, I lost my bicycle, while I was witnessing a cinema show at the 
Moti. I reached the place at 6-30 p.m. and went in after buying a ticket at 
about a quarter to sevon. I was sending my bicycle with one of my friends who 
was going back to the hostel, when the manager told mo that there was no need 
of my troubling my friend as the locked bicycles wero quite safe in the cycle shed 
Consequently, I was persuaded to keep my bicycle along with other bicycles in 
the shed where one of his servants kopt a careful watch. When I came out, at 

nine o clock I found my cycle missing. I inquired from several persons, but 
nobody could give me any clue. 

I believe that some one dressed like me must have walked away with it and 
he must be some College student. Mine is a Raleigh bicycle No. 3909A. it W 

P ossesslon for the last ten years but it is not much worn out. A Drint«H 
r b J n K my , and address is fixed to the tool-bag My name £iff 

E on ti t- in ? de ,° f * he Brook ° ,s “ddl* fixed to the bicvcle. The electric 
W tnnnL blCyd ° also , bearam y name. All these particulars will enable you T 
of Rs So t trace the,08t bicycle I shall be glad to give a reward 

—y £& r r “ rMtore ™ «- »-y=le. or give . ch.o w g hich may uS 


86 . 


A notice announcing the above lost. 

LOST 


isn Kumar. 
(P.C7. 192, 


from 
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3900 A. A label bearing the name and address of the owner is attached to the tool- 
bag. The owner’s name is inscribed on the inside of the Brooke’s saddle fixed to the 
bicycle. Any one who can restore the missing cycle to its owner or give a clue 
that may ultimately lead to its recovery shall get a reward of Rs. 20 from the 
undersi gned. 

Delhi : 

1st August, 1950. 

87. Write a notice suitable for the College Notice Board announcing a 
of your College Debating Society. ( F • U ‘ Iy ^> 

NOTICE 


Ish Kumar Garg, 
5, Darya Gunj, 
Delhi. 


The College Debating Society meets at G p.m. sharp on Saturday, the 20th instant 
to hold a debate on “Should India participate m the present \\ orld War ? The 
Principal will preside. P.ofs. Dewan Chand Shurma, M.J. Dave, M.A PhD., D. > Litt 
and A. Neogi, M.A. (Oxon) have kindly consented to act as judges. The following 

students will speak on the occasion : — 

For 


1 . 

o. 

3. 

4 . 

5. 


Harbans LaU, IV year 
Banwari Lall, HI year 
E. Phillips. V year 
Raj Pal. II year 
Mohd. Jamil. I year 


1 . 

•» 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Against 

Raj Krishna, VI year 
S. E. James, VI year 
Mohd Amin, V year 
Sri Krishna, I year 
Mohan Lall, II year. 


All are cordiullv invited to attend. 


February 1G, 1950. 


Suraj Narain, 

Sporfttftrv. 


88. A hand-bill for a Musical Concert. 


At 


The Gandhi Hah, Delhi. 

A Grand Evening Conce.-t 
wi 11 be held on 

Sunday, the loth of February, 

Undor the auspices of 
The Delhi Student’s Union 

An excellent programme of vocal and instrumental music, 

A , I nnmHic<$ classic dancing, scenes from provincial life, etc. 

Fancy dresses, farces, parod , - Programme commences at 8 -30 p.m. 

Doors open at 7-30 p.m. Reserved seats : Rupees Two. 

Admission : Rupee One. v M C A Delhi 

Seats may be booked at the \ .M.C.A., Demi. 

89. Write a letter to the Superintendent of Police, reporting the misconduct of^a 

constable. 30> Tcmp]e Road> 

Ambla. 


To 


The Superintendent of Police, 
Ambala Division, 
Ambula. 


>ir, 


i i on P who i9 generally on 

, oint X" hay. He would not 

3 offer him, so they repeatedly entreatcu 
hat their fault was). 
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I approached him in order to inquiro what the matter was when instead of 
telling me that I had no concern with the affair, he began to abuse me in the 
presence of all standing there. I quietly pocketed tho insult, and walked away without 
saying anything in return. His conduct was most discourteous and unbecoming in a 
public servant. 

I hope you will take immediate action against him so that he might not bo 
encouraged to behave in the same rude manner towards others in future. 

I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

K.M. Hussain, 
Advocate. 

90. A farewell address to a member of your college on his leaving to become 
Principal of another college- 

To 

R. N. Dave, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., 

Government College, 

Madras. 

Sir, 

We the students of the Fourth Year class, beg leave to approach you on tho ov« 

of your departure from our midst with this humble token of tho love and gratitude 
which we always felt for you. ® uutuae 

HT„t^ Uring ^ he - tirae , w ® ^ ave sat . at >' 0ur feef . you have treated us with the utmost 
kindness and imparted instruction to us -n the most beautiful way. It was a DleaTuro 
to attendyour lectures wh.ch were full of sound knowledge, deep learning and S 

nnd°o* rSh,? ' Th ° apt r floW ,°? ? our words * y° ur charming eloquence and your patient 
erspicuous way of explaining difficulties could not but charm even the S 

hstless. Not only have you made us love and appreciate literature especially Hrn° St 

and poetry and opened before us‘realms of gold,’ you have also installed in* ma 

m °Tl princi P ,es and moulded our character on right lines. Your lifefarif 
was a great moral lesson to us—it was a life of simplicity, lmd work and striot lfc f 
to duty. “The path of duty is the way to glory’ ; ‘hard woritisa fJ dhwW0# 

ehid K ‘? ,m P. 10 livin « and high thinking’- were tho noble maxims ymi^lwav? CC ° 83 
ched by lending yourself a life in accordance with them Yn, r infl, y prea ' 

wmmmmm 

Wo beg to remain, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient pupils, * 
Student of the Fourth year! 

9 ! Tk m • • i ^ Government College. 


Madras. 

25th July, 1950. 


«fihe to the Quette Em’thqmAe Relief ^Ftmd*° W Wr*» Ve de j'^ e ^ *at they cannot ,ub 
Committee, aiking him to move thl r d> -.? r,te a Iett * r tothe President 
your reason,, particularly m « lio , Ufa & 

& < P ' u - Into., 193( 
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6, Bhagwan Niwas, 
Ferozepur City. 
September 10, 1950 


Thu President, 

The Municipal Committee, 

Ferozepore City. 

Sir, 

1 write, on helialf of the citizens of Ferozepore City, respectfully to request you 
to convcn > a meeting of your Committee to reconsider its decision about subscription 
to the Quetta Relief Fund. 

It is very surprising to hear that our Municipal Committeee have decided not to 
subscribe anything to the Quetta Relief Fund. It says it has no money to spare for 

this humanitarian task. It is strange that it does not seem to be sufficiently moved 
by the sufferings of our people in Quetta, many of whom once surpassingly rich, have 
been reduced to unexpected and sudden poverty through no fault of theirs. Many 
have been rendered destitute and homeless and have been able to escape only "Ttti 
the ragged clothes on their person. Suffering makes the whole world kin. And jif 
at this time when the whole work! is expressing sympathy with the earthquake 
sufferers and all the nations of the world are coming forward with their help for the 

afflicted people our Municipality does not rise equal to the occasion it would be a 
great shock to citizens of this place. 

The Municipality says it has no money. True, but it is contemplating the 
electrification of the town.' Though electricity has become a daily feature of modern 
life its introduction can certainly be put off for a year or so, as our primary duty, in 
common with the rest of the country, is to help the survivors of this nations calamity. 

Only a few rich men will enjoy the comforts of electricity while the poor shall never 
be able to afford such a luxury. It will mean flagrant disregard of the tax-payers 
wishes to persist with the proposal, when we feel that electricity is not such an urgent 
necessity of life. The town can wait a year or two more for electrification, but for the 
Committee to fail to subscribe a handsome amount to the Relief Fund will be to 
invite odium upon itself and upon the whole town, and a public confession of narrow 

vision and disregard o t larger national interests. 

I hope the Municipality will be better advised and turn its thoughts to eontri- 

buting a substantial amount to the Relief Fund and thus earn the gratitude of suff.r- 

ing humanity ami of tho country at large. 

Hoping to be excused for this frank expression of view. 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully 
Manohar Lai, 
General Secretary, 
Tho Hindu Sabha. 

92. Write a letter to a Maharaja applyiag the port of a tutoHor hi . ( ^ 

19 Nehru Road, 
Patna. 

February 1, 1950. 


s w 

His Highness the Maharaja of. 

as regards my character, ability and experience are enclosed here" tb. 

I took my M.A. (English and Politics, from the University of tho PiExami- 

1946 and 1947, respectively securing a first in both the subjects. n ^ • 

nation l stood first in tho province and was: awarded a{hLw won 
career as a student lias been one of die brightest. From time to time, in 

medals, scholarship^ and prizes. 
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I have also been taking keen interest in games, playing Hockey, Football, and 
Tennis equally well. I have twice captained the Indian Hockey Team which played 
against England and won laurels abroad. Iam very fond of riding and am trying to 
learn dancing. 

I may further beg leave to state that for the last two years I have been working 
as a tutor to the sons of Sir C. L. Setavad, Chief Justice of the Rajasthan High Court, 
and have given him entire satisfaction. I come of a respectable family whose services 
have always been appreciated by the Government. I am well acquainted with 
English etiquette, society manners., and speech, as I passed my childhood in England. 

I am also interested in painting and music. Recently I won the first prize at 
the All India Arts Exhibition held at Calcutta for the painting ‘Dawn on the Ganges.' 

I may assure Your Highness that in case I should be taken Your Highness will 
appreci ate ray usefulness. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your Highness's most obedient servant, 
R. P. Dhawan. 

93- The Old Boys of your College have taken no interest in the Old Boys’ 
Association which has been dead for some years. The Principal has appointed you 
its Secretary and asked you to draw up a letter that may be sent to all the Old Boys 
with a view to reviving the Association asking them to take interest in it. 

(P. U. Inter „ 1936) 

St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 

15th Ssptembjr, 1950. 

Dear Brother, 

You perhaps know that the Old Boys’ Association of our College which was 
started in 1942, has been dead for all practical purposes for the last six or seven years. 
You can well realize what a loss it has been to the institution. The popularity and 
prestige of an institution depend greatly on its Old Boy’s Association which serves 
as the connecting link between the College and its old students. The Old Boys’ 
Associati on, again, serves to keep up the relations between the teachers and the old 
students. It will be a pleasant thing for all of us once or twice in a year to meet one 
another, and to revive the memories of the happy days passed together. 

The Principal proposes reviving the Old Boys’ Association and meeting once a 
year. He has appointed me its Secretary and asked me to write to all the old boys to 
remind them of their duty to their aim? mater. I ne«d not tell you that the Principal, 
being himself an old student of the College, is very enthusiastic about it and proposes 
to fix the College Reunion Day—as he calls it some time in the last week of March 
when it will be possible for many of us to meet. He has given me every assurance of 
help and encouragement and has contributed Rs. 100 from his own pocket to the Old 
Boys’ Association Fund. 

To meet the day-to-day expenses of the Association a nominal subscription of 
Re 1 per annum is proposed. 

I hope you will be kind enough to extend your full oo-operation and support to 
the Association and send the subscription at your earliest convenience. 

Thanking you. 


I remain, 
Yours truly, 
Hira Lai. 

94. Write a letter to your friend, describing a visit to a hill station. 


My dear Romesh, 


6 Mall Road. 
Naim Tab 
July 30, I960 


I have at last escaped from the heat of the nlainn T am _■ 

the hills and breathing the fresh, invigorating mountain b^zM OuTcifl? 8t t y ^ 
up ou July 15, and, as £ had not bean tnjoyinf goad health fr“ ro e « m ^f 
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thought that a stay in the hills for two months will do me good. So you find me here 
with my tather. Truly, 1 feel much better here than at Delhi. 

The train journey was very crowded and uncomfortable, but when we reached 
Kathgodam we found the oir much cooler. Kathgodam lies at the foot of the high 
hills which we have to climb to go to Naini Tab The road there winds up the hillside 
for three miles. It is too steep lor carts or carriages ; and so one must either walk up 
or ride on horseback. We went upon ponies anti enjoyed the ride through the woods 
and up the hill very much. It was altogether a new experience for me. 

It was evening when we reached the top and had our first sight of Naini Tal 
What a pleasing view met our eyes ! Imagine a large lake of still, clea- water, beauti¬ 
fully coloured bv the last ravs of the setting sun and surrounded by green hills. All 
the houses in Naini Tal are built arround the tnke so that you can enjoy at all hours 
the beautiful sight of the lake. We rode along the level rood that went round the lake 
and watched the little boats sailing majestically on its calm surface. 

There are not manv hotels here. We were lucky enough to get rooms at a grand 
hotel close to the beautiful lake. But soon we shifted to a house high up on the side 
of the hill. For in the day-time it is hot in Naini Tal itself : whereas up on the hill it 
is always cool and bracing. 

I have already climbed to the top of Clieena Hill, and enjoyed a splendid view 
of the snow-clad peak of Budrinath which is only forty miles away trom this place. I 
am fond of walking and riding. I havo visited many places worth seeing and enjoyea 
climbs to various places. Then there is the lake where J enjoy boating morning and 
evening. 

I urn having a jolly good time. There are so many pretty sights to see, so many 
places to visit, so many*things to enjoy that I feel time passing too swiftly. 

More in my next letter. 

With test regards, j remnin , 

Your loving friend, 
Satisli. 

95. Write a letter to your friend about a real or maginary flight in an 

aeroplane. Temple Hoad, 

Delhi. 

26th October, 1950. 


My dear Hainan, 

You have often asked me to give you an account of my flight in an aeroplane. 
Here it is at last. 

Mv brother and I went to the aerodrome at about seven o'clock in the morning 
and were told that we would be able to fly in the plane that left for Karachi at eight 
o'clock There was the huge Tiger Moth plane waiting, and two smaller machines to go 
with it as escort! There were about thirty people ready to go. We too took our 

seats. ., . , 

I felt very nervous ; for I had never been in an aeroplane before I was afraid that 
.. . - CT i lt strike acain&t the trees or rocks and I might come to grief , or 

the aeroplane might , iying in the plane and he dashed to pieces. 

t as soon as we started, all such fears left mo The signal was given, the propellers 
began to whir and the plane began tomoi^n a circle went 

us. I f* L if we were rising 

and the ground was falling away from us. 

\i- rose hicher and higher, till we seemed to he in the clouds. The mountains 
"n 5 Slv looked small and far away. What a difference between travelling 

am \u e\s J aeroplane! We were now hundreds of feet above the clouds. 

fte tewVross •*« -otter. We « tbjhJ- 

sides and they looked mere pntcl.es of green. Now end again I.»““”“•» < >u * 
of tiny huts ; these indeed wore villages. The rivers, as we fto w o 'ver them, appeared 
like si many silver threads winding through the volleys and plains. It was a wondertul 
experience ami I shall never forget it. 


L 
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After sis hours’ flying wo were in sight of Karachi, with its crowded streets and 
big buildings. We were now flying over the suburbs of tho beautiful seaport. After 
hovering over the city for a few minutes we made an easy landing. 0 what a relief 
it was to be safe on land again ! I wish you could have been with us and enjoyed an 
altogether new experience. 

With best wishes, 

T remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
Abdul Hamid. 

96. Write a letter to your father about what might have been a seriouj accident, 
while rowing with some friends. 

0, Nehru Road, 
Nagpur. 

December G, 1960. 

My dear Father, 

I must write to you about what might have been a serious accident with which 
I was conce-ned a few days ago—last Sunday, in fact. Sunday, being a holiday, 
three of us, Afzal, Mohammad, and I made up our minds to spend the day on the 
river. We took the oollege boat, and started in high spirits down stream. Afzal and 
I who were good at rowing plied the oars, while Mohammad sat in the stern and 
steered the boat, 

Mohammad was in jollv mood. He entertained us with songs and snaches from 
Hir arid Ranjha. He played the fool by rocking the boat violently to and fro. 

I don’t know exactly how it happened—but Mohammad was suddenly thrown 
backwards. The boat was completely upset throwing Afzal and myself into the 
water. The next minute found us all in the river struggling aguinst the current. 

Mohammad and I could swim, and we soon came up and clung desperatelv t^ 
the overturned boat; but Afzal was nowhere to be seen. A few minute later we' saw 

im? d v riSe a 5° ve tbe surface of tho water * a little down the stream. We • 
swam to him, and were just in time to catch hold of him before lie again went down 

After struggling hard against the current that had grown furious by now we were 
la9 abl f to 8* to fc he ^at and reach safely the bank of the river. So evTrvthin* 
h ded a11 , ri « hfc - We thanked God a thousand times for His providential holn fn? 
had not God saved Afzal, he would have been drowned. ‘ P * for 

f r j* n P e , ar - f ! t ’, ier ’ 1 n ° w realize wbat >t means to P>ov the fool in the water Mv 

future 8 haVetaken a soleran oafch thnt they will never behave in that foolish wayi£ 

Yours affectionate son, 
Ahmad. 

have Sit bln'^db" *° y0Ur ,i ‘" r “ * .boa, a story-book you 

* (P.U. 1933) 

6, Rose Villa, 
Delhi. 

Dear Sister, November 15, 1950. 

hope yo7stm yC^ol afm*> “f. ‘ ** * ^ter from you. X 
well m your class. I learn that vour school his a n th ° beg,nmn 8» and are doing 
sorte of good books to read. Yon are v^ fi f ^ ^ whero y° u can get all 

of amusment and instruction from b^oks. d f readmg ’ ftnd so . vou will derive a lot 

have just been reading.^??^^origtoiSlvwritt 811 ^ b c ° k ‘‘Wisdom through Fables ” T 
™ scholar who was* 5 appointed ” San f sknfc x ^ a -known Sans 

them the wisdom of theses trough faWes E^ ? dian Ra i ab - He taught 
end. Jt has now. been translated into English by a profe^or Tf 
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sitv. The author makes birds and beast talk just like men and women and puts in 
their mouth the wisdom that we need in our everyday life. The book consists of 
four parts—Part I, dealing with the blessing of friendship ; Part II, dealing with 
curses coming through broken friendship ; Part III, dealing with the strategy of War ; 
Part IV, dealiDg with the blessings of Peace. In these four parts, the writer has ex¬ 
pressed in a nut-shell all that a man is required to know to get on in the world. We 
are told how much care is needed in the choice of friends and that to have one true 
friend is a much better thing than to possess a thousand fulse ones. Friends sweeten 
our existence and fill our life with peace and joy. In the second part of the book we 
are told what loss we may suffer through friends with whom we have severed all con¬ 
nections. For we must remember that our friends being the most privy to our inner¬ 
most secrets can do us greater harm than open enemies can whom we generally 
avoid or against whom wo guard ourselves. In the third part of the book all the 
devices which we generally employ in war are mentioned. We are told that ‘united 
we stand, and divided we fall.' The policies of governments are revealed—how every 
government in order to bo successful follows the time honoured maxim, ‘Divide and 
rule.’ Next we are told that ‘every tiling is fair in love and war,’ that, ‘robbery is 
permissible provided that it is done on a national scale,’ and that ‘the best security of 
peace is to prepare for war.’ In the last book we are told of the blessing of Peace 
‘Peace hath her victories no loss renowned than war’. Tho victories of war are 
all blood-stained while those of peace are for the benefiit of mankind. It is in 
times of peace that arts and industries flourish, but in the days of war the tide of 
progress is held back and a nation thrown into the theories of death. “War,” says 
the author, “is a blot on the civilized race and to find one's good in others’ pain is 
savage instinct in man.” 

I hope you will read the book yourself and gather profitably the wisdom 
expressed in it. it is such an amusing book that you do not feel that you are being 
taught, but all the same you are taught the best wisdom in tho world. 

With affectionate rega-ds. 

I .emain, 

Yours affectionate brother, 
Krishna Rao. 

98. Write a letter to your younger brother at college, advising him on the 
choice of friends. 

6, Ayodhya Niwas. 

Nabha, 

, November 26, 1950. 


Dear Guptara, 

I was c’ad to leani from you that you are feeling less lonely at college now and 
that vou are getting to like it better than before. When I first went to college. I 
felt lonely as you did, and as probably all boys do but you will soon get used tort; 
and then vou will like it. I am sure that before long you will have a jolly time , 
and I dare say, that when you will be required to leave it after you (have finished your 

studies, you will be sorry to go. 

You say that you are having a pleasant time in the company of friends you 
have made ^That is good. But here is a word of warning from one more <experienced 

and older than you. Don't be in a hurry to enter into friendship with any and 
und olde ^ : n oon tact with, or you may choose the wrong ones. Study your 

every one only^ those friends who are after your taste Be 

ast«s and wmpemment »nd M e J ^ have stud ied thair habit. 

tam.har wit “ a U, but don t Da n, ^ adm it them to your 

well .aid. them. and “ ‘ cannot bo shake n off easily. Just as good 

friendship ; for fr |®?ds evi i companions roar your career. Many a 

friends make your life, in the g of a Light career by getting into bad 

promising young ^ ha j ' o3t , has failed in the examination by making 

coin^. ^yan in^eUign^d work and wasted their time in idle gossip and 
friends with lazy boj s vi ho the company of lazy boys, or you will be 

foolish entertainments. Avoid who sneak and lie and cheat, and who may 

led astray by them, ^nd them a > ^ ^ who are dirty-minded, 

£d P Uo“wm Lad 6 y°ou W bad thoughts and bad habits if you movo m their 
company. 
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You won’t find the B e boys so bad at first. They will 

s» ta r ^i 1 ir r d « ^ a y - .a.. 

Shakespeare has admirably summed up the matter thus . 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried ; 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. 

So choose your friends from among the good boys who are straight in their 
dealings, clean-minded, generous and sympathetic, test them, and be free and easy 
with them if they are not found wanting m the hour of trial. Let me be frank with 
you and write that your success at college will depend largely on the company you 
keep. Hence the necessity of finding the best company availab o. 

With love, .. 

Yours, 

Dhurva. 

99- Write a short letter to the Station Director, All India Radio, Lahore, 
giving your views on the programmes to which you have listened. (r.U. Inter., 1939) 

16, Temple Road, 
Peshawar. 
Ootober 16, 1940. 


To 


The Station Director, 

All India Radio, 

Lahore. 


Sir, 

At the very outset I must thank you for the interesting programmes that your 
station has been relaying during the past six months. I have been regular listener, 
and so competent enough to express my views on the programmes broadcast by your 
station. Your‘talks’are very interesting and humorous. I especially enjoyed two of 
them— the one on Hobbies’ given by Colonel Nelson and the other on ‘Build up your 
beauty’ by Muriel Hutchison. Talks on Rural Uplift, Modern Fashions, the participa- 
tion of India in War, Adult Education, Social Reforms, Compulsory Military Train¬ 
ing, have also been very amusing. News broadcast both in English and Hindustani 
are very appealing and have been specially liked by all the college girls Songs and 
geets are also very delightful. 

But I feel that the problem that vitally concerns the welfare of women in the 
Punjab finds no place in your programmes. The college girls, so fashionable and 
ultra-modern is their style of living and so much westernized as they are, are a 
regular drain on the slender resources of their parents. They look down upon their 
humbler and less educated sisters. The present system of college education tends to 
make them gay and lovely butterflies rather than strong and stalwart women. In 
the words of Mahatma Gandhi: ‘A modern girl loves to play Juliet to half a dozen 
Romeos.’ How disgraceful ! And yet how true ! I wish, therefore, that suoh talks 
should be broadcast as might impress upon them the ideal of plain living and high 
thinking. • Secondly, the dramatic soenes broadcast from your station do not 
reflect the social and political problems of the people in the twentieth century. 

We do not want classical dramas ; we want modern life to be dramatized and 

the defects of our modem civilization to be satirsed. Thirdly, no talks applauding 

the eastern culture and civilization have ever been relayed from your station. No 

religious discourses have been arranged so far to enlighten people’s mind. Soenes 

from Gita, the Ramayna, the Mahabharta, the Quran and other holy books 

would bo broadcast from time to time to instill into the people’s hearts love for religious 

things. Every now and then lives of great men can be reviewed to kindle into Deonle’s 
love for national heroes and martyrs. i'wpie s 

These are a few humble suggestions of mine which, if carried out, will surelv 
make your programmes far more instructive and amusing* • * 

Yours faithfully. 
Rashida Begum, 
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100- Write a short letter to the District Magistrate of your town complaining 
about a picture-house or a theatre near your house. ( P.U. 1939) 

16, Garden Town, 
Lucknow. 
April 6, 1950. 
To 


The District Magistrate, 

Lucknow. 

Sir, 

Yesterday 1 went to the Pearl Theatre to see the film known as Iahrat .” 
When the show was over, there were feelings of stern anger boiling in my heart over 
what I consider to be the most depraving, immoral, and vulgur exhibition of Indian 
city-life. The Manugor had purposely shown a film in which sex-appeal predominated. 
In the film were shown throe young girls below twenty whom two swaggering young 
men paid court. After many happy scenes of illict love, the two young men were 
shown to havo eloped with the girls. There were muny scenes in which kissing, 
embracing, honeymooning, and romancing were exhibited in their entire nakedness. 
Naturally, such a film attracted a large gathering of spectators, for it pnndored to 
the lower taste of masses. 

It was all the more shocking when at the end of the film we were entertained with 
a dance conducted by half-necked chorus-girls, who indulged in all sorts of enticing 
movemements, gestures, and nods to bewitch the imagination of young boys, lhey 
smded, kissed and winked in a thousand different ways, und swang into prominence 
the most beautiful parts of their body. 

You can imogine what n harmful and pernicious effect such a vulgar film is 
bound to have on the immature and impressionable minds of our young boys und 
girls who duily visit theatre in large numbers. It will engender in them a love for 
illicit romunco and armorous adventure. It will tempt them to eulogise elopements 
and seductions and idolise the runawuy couples who break away all the shackles of 

modern conventions. And this is not the first time that the Pearl Theatre is showing 
such a vulgar film. During the Ian six months, no less thun ton such films have 
been shown, for the * sex-ridden” Manager can earn pots of money by catering for the 
lower taste of the “four unna” public. 

1 hone you will tuke immediate action against the Manager, so that such vulgar 
films may not be shown at the Pearl Theatre in future. 

Yours faithfully, 
K.L. Aggarwula, 

Advocate. 


IV- LETTERS WITH HINTS ONLY 


465. Study carefully the following letters 

101 Write a letter to your father, who does not wish that you should continue 
to study furthel after'your Intermediate Examination. Tell him that VO» would like 
to study for your Degree Examination at least- ( ’ . 

Ill- Vn.i sav that higher education is a waste of *ime, and advise me to give 
"*?Kk college for my B.A , and go into business.st once. But I 


f smattering ot a lew buujwib um? xuswijr, ~ 

of getting a BVMttet use wi ll such bits of knowledge be to anyone ? 

I hilosophy • write and add up accounts, ho can bo a successful business 

So long as a n>an can read wnte end P not merel to Unow bits of 

man.” Th.s may be true. Mt mind . training , the development of one's mental 

those subjects. Education me, Hk<j H b lst Economics and Philosophy is 

faculties : and I Of rniid-training. Moreover, after passing my B.A.. I 

2^ ‘i^SlvT^b^t career to U, lor it is just possible I may 

... iiifina ^niAursin flomo competitive examination, oo 1 intend to join 

a°coUege, tor I think the higher education will train my intellectual faculties and make 

me mentally alert.] 
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102. Write a letter to a friend explaining as politely as possible why you are 
unable to accommodate him with a loan. 

[Hints. I must apologize for my delay in replying to your letter of the 21st 
instant, requesting me for a loan- I am really very sorry to inform you that, m spite 
of my best efforts to procure money from somewhere, 1 hu\ e not been able to get 
it. I am genuinely grieved to learn that you are in temporary difficulty, more 
especially so because I have not been able to help you in the time of need, lo tell 
you the truth, I have had several financial losses lately. I lost a pretty large sum 
of money in the recent bank failure ; and then the prolonged illness of my wife proved 
to be a heavy drain on mv smell reserve, with the result that I have practically no. 

money left With me. Knowing I could not help you myself, I have been sounding a 
few friends in the last few days, to see if I could get the money for you ; but unhappily 
I have failed. It is a real grief to mo that I have not been able to do this little 
service to you at a time when you needed it most. I would have been only too glad 
to have helped you* had I been in a position to do so.] 

103. Write a letter to your father who is away on a journey, giving him all the 

news. U " 19 W 


[Hints. We were glad to get your letter from Calcutta and to know that you 
were quite well. Mother is Dot very well to-day, and is lying down with a bad headache 
and fever. Nothing very important has happened since you left. As was expected 
Sushila has been declared successful in B.A. She passes in the First Division. Let 
us wait if she gets a University scholarship. Partap and Lila arc going to school 
regularly and Harnam is doing well in the cricket team. 

Dear aunt came in yesterday, and spent the evening with us. Birala also came 
with her. She wants to go in for medicine. She has met some women doctors and 
they have much encouraged her. Mother thinks it is a good idea, and Birala is bent 
upon studying medicine. But, dear aunt, does not like the idea of her leaving homo. 
So nothing can be settled till you come home.] 


104. Write a letter to a friend who recently left your college, telling him what 
has happened since his departure. (P. U.. 1933) 


[Hints. I don't think any thing very important ha9 taken place since your 
departure. Last month on the 20th we had our Annual Sports Competition, and you 
will be glad to know I won two prizes : the first prize for the hurdle races and the 
%eond prize for the l<mg jump. Last week was held the annual tennis tournament 
with the Mission College. It was quite a good match and was any one's game up to the 
end. But at last our champions, Roberts and Sinclair, pulled off the dociding set, and 
we won the cup. 


Professor Goyle has left us—he has got a post in the Punjab Educational Service. 
We were all sorry to lose him. He was a very efficient teacher and was popular with 
every one. Wo gave him a hearty send off. A new man, Mr. Gupta, has came in 
his place. He is also a very learned mau, but he is very strict and is not free with 
any one ; so we don’t like him much. 


The University examinations are drawing uncomfortably near, and our IV Year 
and II Year boys are beginning to look serious. But we in the ln Year are as care- 

free as ever. These are some of the changes that have taken placo since your departure* 
otherwise things go on much as usual.] 


A. ' 

105, Write a letter to your unde, telling him what business you propose to-follow, 
and why, and asking for any assistance you need. . 

[Hints. You ask me what I intend to do after I leave school. I don’t like to 
go to college, for I have never been very fond of books. So I want to take up business 
at once. I feel that a B.A. has no market value these days. I have raet oolleee 
mends, and none of them seem to know what ( hey will do after they have passed 
their B.A. Examination. Only a few of the best can get into Government service • 
and one can t get into one of the professions, like Law or Medicine, without spending 
atleaat seven years at college. One can become a teacher, but there areSogood 

18 tk the Educatl0 “ Department. Moreover, I hate the idea of becoming a 
teacher. I have also no ambition to be a clerk in a Government office. ® 
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What I should like would be to start a little business of my own. I want to 
lead an independent and honourable life. I am sure I would make a success of 
business by hard work and perseverance. There is a general merchant in this town. 
He started only with Rs. L’000 a few years ago, and now he is believed to be very 
rich.J • 

106- You have received a letter from your father, saying that he has arranged 
your wedding and that the ceremony is to take place in a mouth’s time. Write a 
reply, objecting or agreeing to the wedding and giving reasons in either case. 

[Hints. To one who is a student in a college, marriage is a great handicap. He 
cannot devote his attention to his studies ; he generally wastes his time. He neglects 
his studies, gets disheartened, fails in the examination, ruins his career and goes out 
into the world disspirited. He is too young to shoulder the responsibilities of the 
world. When the cares of parenthood and a fumily are thrust upon a boy-husband in 
early life, ho has not the time, leisure, opportunity for mental development. Inde¬ 
pendence is a great blessing, but he is always dependent on his parents. Again, the 
ingorance and in experience of child-parents is partly responsible for the terrible infant 
mortality prevailing in India. What can boys sixteen years old (who themselves 
require looking after) know of the nurture of their own children ? Therefore, early 
marriage will not only blast my happiness and freedom but will also wreck the happi¬ 
ness of the whole family.] 

107. Suppose you have a friend who is a bookworm. Write a letter persuading 
him to take part in games or social service. 

[Hints. I was exceedingly pleased to learn about your zeal and ardour for 
studies. But your daily programme indicates that you are solely occupied with your 
studies, sparing no time for exercise. This is not wise. All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy. The human body is a delicate machanism. and you cannot expect 
proper work from it if you don't give it recreation. For students and people of 
sedentary occupations, a certain amount of physical exercise is essential. Premature 
old age, failure of working power when a man should be in the prime of life, impaired 
digestion, and a proneness to fall a victim to whatever epidemic may be raging, are 
often the results of carelessness in thi9 respect. Health is after all better than every¬ 
thing else. Sunken cheeks, lustreless eyes, and a shattered constitution are the evils 
that follow from the neglect of physical exercise. Therefore, exercise in the form ol 
athletic sports is necessary for the enjoyment of life.] 

108. You have been delayed by a railway accident in a small country station 
overnight. Write a letter to your father relating your experience. 

[Hints. Last Monday I took a journey from Ferozepore to Delhi. After the train 
had left Bhatinda. there was an accident. The engine collided with a buffal o and was 
derailed Wo had to stay for about three hours in a dense jungle. The jung e was said 
to be infested with lions. I could hear their roaring clearly. I was afraid all the while 
that a lion might enter a railway carriage and carry off me or some other P«B»nger 
A oanc of robbers also , it was said, haunted the locality. The old men and women 
l t f llinc u )i sorts of superstitious tales. I felt extremely thirsty but no water could 
be 1 had for love or for money. Everybody seemed impatient. After long delay the 
train started, and I reached Delhi in the morning.] 

109 Write a letter of apology to a friend for not having kept an appointment 
which you had made with him, explaining fully what prevented you- 

,u - , T reallv very sorry I was unable to keep my appointment with you 
. t 1 T was hist leaving my house to keep the appointment when I received 

last evening. 1 mothersaying that my father had had a serious acci- 

an u /g e “t ^8”® boffle at once. I was so much upset by the bad news that 

dentand that I mustreacn cutchinR the first available train and reaching my 

"father’s bed-side Quickly as wellTXpl 

rnv failure to keep the appointment.] . t 

■ 110 Write a tetter to a friend who » at pretent trav.lhng to Europe, a.lt.ng for 

inform" ion anon, things and place, he bad lately seen 

T fr \«A tn hoPr that vou have finished your \ojage ana aieiy 

arrived in England. Pray let me have a brief account of things and places you havo 
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Seen. I think you must have seen the houses of Parliament, Westminister Abbey, 
Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, the Thames Bridge and its famous tunnel, and 
also the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, if not Edinburgh and Dublin. As you 
are always fond of seeing the beauties of nature, I suppose you must have visited 
the famous Lake District, the Highlands and the beautiful Isle of Man, the Alps and 
the mountain lake in Switzerland. Kindly give me an account of the French, the 
Germans, the Russians and the English, and their different manners and customs.] 

111. Write a letter to a college friend, who has been ill-inviting him to visit you 
during the ensuing summer vacation and describing the amusements you mean to have. 

Hints. [I understand from your letter that you have been confined to bed for 
the last month because of a serious attack of typhoid. Your visit to our seaside home 
during the vacation will surely do you immense good. The invigorating sea-breeze 
will tone you up The scenery of the seaside, the delightful walks in the garden and 
meadows laden with fragrant flowers, the regular strolls on the beach, the delightful 
view of sunrise or sunset by the sea, occasional sea-baths, boating picnics and joy 
rides, visits to the zoo, the botancial gardens, the musical concerts, holiday excursions 
and pleasant games will undoubtedly make an improvement in your health.] 

112- Your father thinks you are a precocious boy; so he writes “There have been 
many men whose early life was full of brilliant promise, but whose careers ended in 
failure owing to lack of industry." Write to assure him that you will not belie the 
promise of your boyhood. 

[Hints. I assure you, my dear father, that I will never give you an occasion for 
complaint and cause you grief by neglecting my studies. I hope to fulfil the promise 
held out by my early career and set up a good record at college also. I have not 

fallen into bad company. All my room-mates are students of excellent character_ 

known throughout the college for their truthfulness, hard work, and nobility. Our 
Logic lecturer preaches a lesson of hard work every day to us, ‘First work and then 
play’—this is my practice. I have not missed even a single lecture of any professor 
up to this time, and my success in the examination will prove your fears groundless 
I firmly believe that regular daily work, though at times irksome aDd tiring, brings 
success. I know idleness and vagabondage ruin a man’s career. It has indeed been 
truly said that, “Those who are resolved to excel must go to their work, willing or un- 
willing, morning, noon and night: they will find it no play, but hard labour." Believe 
me, I shall work according to your directions.] 

# 113. “It it often the steady plodder who gets prizes." Write as from a father t n 

his son 


[Hints. College life has many distractions. Every body is more or less attracted 

by them. Even the most brilliant students who work by fits and starts do not 
attain so much of success as those who go on working slowly and steadily without 
giving themselves up to the various distractions of college life. Many average 
men of very mediocre gifts have achieved solid success in life by sheer perseverance 
steady application, and hard work. Compared with a brilliant genius they are 
like the tortoise to the hare ; and yet, as the tortoise won the race by plodding on 
bravely with unrelaxed perseverance, so many a steady worker wins through in thA 
end. At college it is not always the clever boy that gets prizes, these are often won 
by a steady plodder of average intelligence.] won 

often at college that life friendships are made." A father 
this observation when writing to bis son at college. Imagine the letter and write, it out. 

.. P ve y°u a wider scope for the display of your facility 

than school ife has done. Here you will learn good aud useful virtues of punoSaHt! 
regular work, the best use of time, diligence and prompt obedience Here^if’ 
mng m a community of boys, you will get your angularities rubbed off and k 
aults as conceit, pnggiahness, cowardice, meanness, and unsportsmanlike bohavin ^ 

Wked out of you by the ridicule, criticism, and even r?ughTreatment rfS?* 

a obarn ? n8/ . An f ea P irt de cor P* will be developed in you, and team spirit will becnS!*' 
acharactenstioofyour piay. It is often at College that life frienThipa L 

^ on 8 et to know one another, and form lasting friendships that *in oft 
are a source of great joy and strength to them. But you 3 chodL tK 
only as your friends who are worthy of it. Unselfish 7 love i„ ^ very 
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friendship. Your friend must be ever ready to sacrifice his interests for you and 
must give you love and service whenever required A selfish person is incapable of 
true friendship. Again, vour friend must be constant and loyal to you. There must 
be implicit confidence between friends, so that each may share the intimate secrets 
of the other. Lastly, there must be perfect sympathy between friends - sympathy 
with each other’s aims, likes, joys, sorrows, pursuits and pleasures. A true friend is 
a source of joy in life.J 

115. A father writes to his son who, he thinks, always lives beyond his means, 
that he should economise and gives him certain directions about the matter. Imagine 
the letter and draft it out 

[Hints- My dear John, now that you are going a little farther into the world, 
I take this occasion to explain my intentions as to your future expenses, that you 
may know what you huve to expect from me, and make your plans accordingly. I 
shall neither deny nor grudge you any money that may be necessary for either your 
improvement or pleasures : I mean the pleasures of a rational being Under the head 
of improvement l mean the best books and the best masters, cost what they might. 
I also mean by that all the expense of lodging, couch, dress, servants, etc., which 
according to the severul places where you may be, shall be respectively necessary to 
enable you to keep the best company. Under the head of rational pleasures, I 
include, first, charities to real and compassionate objects of it : Secondly, proper 
presents to those to whom vou are oblieed, or whom you desire to oblige : thirdly, 
the expenses required to Maintain your dignity amongst vour fellows. The only 
two things which I can never provide are enjoyments of low type and the idle 
lavishness of negligence and laziness. A fool squanders awuy ull lie hus got without 
credit or advantage to himself, but a man of sense employs his money usefully, and 
never spends a shilling on others unneccessnrily. The former buys whatever he 
does not want and does not pay lor what ho does want. He cannot withstand the 
charms of a toy shop ; snuff boxes, watches, heads of canes, etc., are his destruction. 
His servants and tradesmen conspire with his own indolence to cheat him. In .he 
midst of ull the ridiculous superfluities, he finds himself in want of all the reu 
comforts and necessaries of life. Without care and method the largest fortune 
will not supply all necessary expenses. The smallest amount of inunoy spent wit 
care and prudence will help you more. Keep an account in a book of all that you 
pay : for no man who knows what he receives and what he pays, ever runs into debt. 
The Earl oj Chesterfield, to his Son. (Adapted.)] 

116 A father, finding that his son is of irresolute temperament and hesitating 
naturl writes to h^n,‘theman who hesitates is lost’. Imagine the letter and write 

J?. nedher^e S 

t: Ears 

VSISSGOSS 

great or useful. d °‘It is only the man who first consults wisely, 

and more probably retrograde n U y s with inflexible perseverance, 

then resolves hrmly, and finally executes P^ ^ „ eaker sp i r it,-that can 

undismayed bv those paW d e !, wisely but (irmly, and if after 

b^Tng trnT you liokTon to i t SJi? hJTc reso.ution even .be Alps and Pyreness 

W lls»mink into Significance before you J ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a report to the p'o'lc”. giving fall particulars of the boy, his dress, appearance, etc. 
[Hints. My brother, Kam L»l, » 'ad^elevenjears o _, ^m.^ng. ^ p j[ 

made inquiries at the school (the Gove^^nmen. H .gh School, ^ ^ 

unable to give me any c ue. He y • . , him going towards the 

thirty ^enrs oh, and 

teeth R hro k “ ‘hJ is lean and thin. He 
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walks always with his head straight and bus his name tattooed on his left wrist. 
When seen last, he was wearing a brown cap. blue coat and trousers. Please do 
your best, to trace him, and let me know as soon as you have anything to report.) 

118. Write a letter to your friend, fully describing a day’s excursion. 

[Hints. I count last Sunday among the happiest days we have had for a very 
long time. Early in the morning we decided to go by train to Ajanta. () ! how we 
enjoyed the journey by train ! charming indeed was the rural scenery after we had 
passed by Shabdara ! The sunrise was glorious sight. At nine o’clock we reached the 
place. We now found the guide who was to take us to the famous cave-temples. 
Though the way was long and tedious, Ali made us roar with laughter at his jovial 
remarks, and entertained us with his funny Btories. Hero and there we came upon a 
bit of woodland scenery. At last we reached the foot of the hill. The ascent was not 
a very difficult one. We had our breakfast, and then went to see the caves, which 
number about one hundred in all. The great temple rests on thirty four octagonal 
pillars. It was most interesting in design and decoration. It stood as fresh and 
beautiful as on its first day. After a hearty meal, we climbed the top of the hill, 
feasted our eyes with the beautiful scenery, and then returned home.) 


119- Write a letter to your brother, pointing out the evils of cr ammin g. 

[Hints. The object of learning is not simply to pass examinations therefore, 
cramming should be discouraged. It gives us superficial knowledge which goes out of 
our minds as soon as we pass the examination. Deep knowledge and sound education 
cannot ho acquired by cramming ; these can only be obtained by intellectual applica- 
lion,. The object of education is to train our faculties. And if a holder of academic 
distinctions possesses an uncultivated mind, he does not stand a good chance of 
success in life. Moreover, memory is a treacherous thing. It often fails us in the exami¬ 
nation. Second-hand information is not so valuable as first-hand knowledge. Cramming 
kills one’s power of original thinking. One learns to rely too much on the judgments 
of others and so cannot form his own judgment of a thing. Tho study of history is 
valuable only when it entails not only long and pationt reading of historians, but the 
balancing of fact against fact, and the formation of judgment after careful enquiry 
on the ideas and actions of those who guide tho destinies of a nation. The mers mug! 
ging up of various historical facts is not very useful study.] ° 

120. Write a letter as from father to his son, reproving him for his misbe- 
haviour at college and his neglect of studies. 

. . You cannot imagine ray pain and distress at receiving a letter from vour 

Ihad nlaLd^'T* 8 W? 8 ^ y<H ! r conduct at college has boen unsatisfactory 
Jw.u-u ® uch impilc »t confidence m your promises to be good and persevering 

oxnaotoH 5 ^ r6p °? ° f y0 v conduct H »d your Progress has come us an utterly un- 
expected eye-opener to me. Tour tutor tells me that you have not only bee^ idla 

diJZl? 0 *' but K U i at y0U hftV0 beeu al8 ° guilty of continual impertinence and 
disrespect in your behavior towards your teachers and open defiance of tlmir 

thlt vour tutor mdeed H h . as . becomo the example you are setting to the other boys 
^ f^ m ° m T the,r mterest to make arrangement* for placing vou m 

£te tL U p re JL‘ of your' “yo^CbiuTy 

hours, but do not forget that these a 8 re t health y amusements in your leisuij 
done]. 8 6 0 are meant for your recreation after your work Z 

ttambg 1 'for W ,t 1 udent 1 '“ er *° *'* of a news P“P' r . advocating compulsory military 

in crisis when eve aro engaged 

without moving tho Government to ? n t™S' 8du . c ‘ t,MM ??. sho “ ld not sit dulb 
schools and colleges in India. Military ,? pU sory military training i n all 

and colleges and the physique oS 0 ol and "" ^ of BC Sools 

rudely or dnuespectfully ; they win become smarT XelS^ and 
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time respectful and polite to their teachers. They will take pride in dressing 
neatly and tidily and holding up their heads high and presenting a very smart 
appearance. Since it will make them physically fit they will continue their studies 
with greater zeal and vigour. Lastly, it will' provide the country with a regular 
army of trained and disciplined soldiers who can, at a moment’s notice, bo sent to 
any place for India's defence. India will thus have a standing army which can be 
mobilized at a short notice.] 

122. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper, advocating arbitration in inter¬ 
national disputes. 

[Hints. I am glad to read that all your correspondents condemn war as a method 
of settling international disputes. War can be abolished. It is a barbarous institution. 
It destroys both the victor and the vanquished. What does a militray victory give 
to the victorious nation ? It gives it more men, guns and supplies, and some battered 
towns and fortifications. And to win these, what an enormous price a nation has to 
pay in the shape of wealth and human lives. 

There is nothing in the world that cannot be settled by arbitration. Just as 
law courts and panchayats have taken the place of private wars and tribal feuds, 
so nations can substitute arbitration for war. War is not a necessity. We can do 
without it, if we will it. Another war, if it is allowed to come, will shatter our 
much-boasted modern civilization to bits, for modern scientific warfare is becoming 
so destructive that man will not find himself safe even on sea \\ hat is wanted, 
therefore is that such a machinery should be established by all the leading nations 
of the world that all national disputes can be referred to it. Permanent arbitration 
courts can be set up, but they can work successfully only when they have the power 
to enforce their decisions. In the meantime we should educate public opinion against 
war and mould it in favour of arbitration-] 

123- Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper, suggesting to the public the 
desirability of a Social Service League in your town. 

[Hints. It is a painful thing to any kindly man to walk the streets of our town 
and see the poor and the destitute, the afflicted and the maimed the homeless and 
the wretched, uncared for, unfed, unclothed, and unprotected. There are blind and 
lame beggars starving and sorely suffering, and poor labourers groaning under t e 
tv^anny of their employers. Children run wild about the streets, neglected and un¬ 
educated ; the houses of the poor are miserable insanitary hovels ; and there are no 

adequate arrangements for the proper care of the sick among the poor. There a 

manv kind-hearted and philanthropic workers who do what they can to feed the 

hungry clothe the naked, and visit the sick and afflicted, but a Social Service League 

will be^able to do more by the combined and organised efforts of volunteers, by star - 

fflg night schools, by visiting the poor and the sick, by removing abuses such as bad 

housing, ill-feeding and insufficient clothing.] 

124. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper, suggesting to the municipality 

that a particular piece of road is badly in need of repairs. 

(Hint* Our municipality wants waking up; and as private appeals to thei 

[ v H « h.d no effect perhaps a little public.ty will do something to arouse them 
office have had no ettect pe p t J wn . For the last six months the main 

‘° ^ [hrough the b 8Mr h y 8S been almost .mpoesible The surface ia badly 

road that runs tnrougu ; ht it is positively dangerous for motor 

broken up by the heavy The le e speciallv children, find themselves 

cars and carnages to P** Lois and puddles on the road'and their clothes get soiled, 
on rainy days falmg^^^^Jn.ence. The road is so full of pits and ruts 
The shopkeepers also teeimucni . - . f brea ki ng one’s shins. In writing to 

that towalk overltat mght to ‘h^ j hope the | ubli c will bring pressure to 

L" o™ho°,e refpo^Me, lo that fhe road may be thoroughly repaired without any 

5 d6 S«da ,bo-t note to your cousin, furnishing him with mme point, on- 

“ Wh <zr 

moulds the destiny of a nation by’ £ morrow A soldier spreads destruction, 

youngmen of to,lay w.ll bo the f^^^^brute force and excites the onirpal 
bloodshed, and ruin everywhere, tie Denuv CO 
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passions in man, but a teacher spreads enlightenment, trains the mind, spreads 
and knowledge. His work is mental, moral and spirtual, and therefore, ot ft higner 
order than a soldier’s. Germany, which believed in militarism, found m the Ureat 
War that militarism was not enough. Even fighting, if it is to be efficient, depends 
upon science and knowledge. Gases, aeroplanes and torpedoes, are all the results ot 
science. Scientific inventions and discoveries have rendered to the world a gteater_ ser¬ 
vice than the greatest warriors who have achieved victories in the battlefield have , 
done. ] 

Exercise 118. Wtitethe following letters 

1. Write a letter to your neighbour, asking him to stop his children from pluck¬ 
ing flowers in your garden. (P.U., Inter, 1249) 

2. Write a letter to your father, who has been away from home for a fortnight, 
telling him anything of interest that has taken place in his absence. ( P.U., Inter, 1948 ) 

3. Write a letter to a friend, telling him what you think of your new college. 

(P.U., Inter, 1947) 

4. Write a letter to your father, requesting him to allow to join a walkin g expe¬ 
dition arranged bv your college and giving him full details of the expedition. 

(P.UInter., 1946) 

6. Write a letter to a friend, giving a brief description of a holiday tour. 

(P.U., Inter., Suppl. 1945) 

6. Wishing to dispose of a bicycle or a motor-car you have inserted an advertise¬ 

ment in the paper and have received a letter for inquiry. Write in reply a business 
letter, in which you describe the article, give your reason for disposing of it, and state 
the price demanded. ( P.U., Inter, 1945) 

7. Write a letter to your father, asking for an increase in your monthly allow- 

ance on account of the high cost of living in war-time. (P.U. Inter., 1944 ) 

8. Write a letter to the Vice Chancellor, University of the Punjab, containing 

proposals for an improved proctorial system in colleges or any other method of en- 
forcing strict discipline among students. (P.U. Inter., 1944) 

9. Write a letter to your friend, describing some of your amusing experiences on 

the first night of a block-out in your town. (P.U. Inter., 1943) 

10. Write a letter to the Editor of The World Outlook, Lahore, citizing the ex- 
travagant fashions in dress of the Punjab Students (male and female). 

(P.U. Inter., 1943) 

11. Write a letter to your Principal, giving an explanation for your misbehaviour 

and offering a satisfactory apology. ( P.U . Inter., 1942 ) 

12. Write a letter to the President of your Muncipality, proposing a scheme for 

creating a body of Civic Volunteers to preserve a peace and order in the present condi 
tion of uncertainty caused by the War. (P.U. Inter., 194 j j 

13. Write a letter to your father, giving reasons why he should not press you tn 

marry you soon. (P.U. Inter., 1941 j 

14. Write a letter to a newspaper making proposals how unemployment a 

the educated classes of India can be reduced. (P.U. Inter. 1940 ) 

15. Write a letter to a friend, inviting him to join a motor tour. 

ui UP ?? 8e i that you £ ave lost a P ur85 - Write a letter to the poUoe^’te^^ 
giving all particulars and offering a reward for i ts return. (P. U B A ^md’ 

_ * 7 ; A not * ce bas appeared in a newspaper advertising a vacant post in a hL» * 

or profession which you wouM like to enter Write a letter applX for th« 688 

and giving your reasons for wishing to enter. PP ( p 8 n r ] he P°3t 

Write k lSTt Un h- 8 ° ff3 K- d y0U a choico of a bicycle. a camera or' a' fialfinV^^ 
Wnte a letter to him telling him which you choose, giving your reasons 8 rod * 

Exercise 119. (Miscellaneous). Write the following letters {PU ‘ B - A -1942) 

you wouldhke toh^e the^uSes yo^hate visite"^ im P rov «**te 
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2. Write a letter to the editor about the unemployment existing among the edu¬ 
cated classes. 

3. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper, about the various improvements 
you would like to have introduced in the present system of Universit}' Education. 

4. Write a letter applying for a post in the line in which you expect to qualify. 

5. Write a letter to a friend, giving a short account of a (real or imaginary) 
railway accident, or shipwreck, or devasting Hood. 

6. Write a letter to a newspaper on the evils of street begging. 

(P.U. Inter., 1933) 

7. Write a letter to your father in reply to you a letter from him asking what 

career you wish to follow when you leave college. (P.U. Inter., 1933) 

8. Write a letter to a friend, who is discouraged by his failure in the examina¬ 
tion. (P.U. Inter., 1933) 

9. Write a letter to a friend, about some book you have been reading. 

(P U. Inter., 1933) 

10. Write a letter to an intimate friend, describing your examination. 

(D.U. Inter., 1923) 

11. Wishing to sell your bicycle you inserted an advertisement in the paper and 

received a letter asking full particulars. Give your reply. (D.U. Inter., 1923) 

12. Write a courteous letter to your neighbour asking him to keep his family 
quiet ns one of the members of your family is seriously ill. 

13. Write a letter to your friend, describing your favourite recreation or hobby. 

14. Wri te a letter to your brother, giving him an account of a musical or a con¬ 
juring entertainment at which you were present. 

15. Write a letter to your cousin, giving him a description of a dramatic perfor¬ 
mance you took part in. 

16. Write a letter to a friend older than yourself, inviting him for a holiday 
tour to some of the places of historic interest, 

17. Write an application to an official, asking for an appointment in his depart¬ 
ment. and giving your qualifications for the post. 

18. Write a letter congratulating a friend on winning a prize in a Cross-Word 
Competition. 

19. Write a letter, giving on account of some noted event about which you have 


read in a newspaper. 

20. Write a letter to your friend, describing an amusing film you have seen. 
Exercise 120. (Miscellaneous), If rite the following letters : — 

1 Write a letter to your friend, who has passed the Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion, advising him whether he should or should not join the Arts College. ^ ^ 


o In a letter to a cousin who is visiting your college for the first tune describe 
the approach to your college and the college building. (P. U. Inter., 1934) 

3 In a letter to a friend describe the interior of the room in which you study 

(or would lik to study). ( , \ 

4. Write a letter to a friend, describing your visit to 

interes fcQ ur i )ro ther at school, suggesting to him that during the 

♦ ■ " lL aVim.ld Join vour friends bent upon a treasure hunt in a lonely spot 

under a tree Panted over it, embracing ,l» ™ 

with its roots. . _ , ... .. 

6 Write a letter to a Japanese Commercial House in Tokyo, explaining the 

present condition of the radian market in general merchandise, and 

import agency. . ...... f 

7. Write a letter to a friend whose name you have j,«^seen m the hat^of 

successful condidates for the I. L# 


-- aj 
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8. Write a short letter te your uncle, telling him that, after your examination is 

over, you will come and spend your holidays with him. (P. U. Inter., 1930 ) 

9. Write an invitation to an ‘At Home’ and reply to the above accepting or 

declining the invitation. (P. U. Inter., 1928) 

10. Write a letter of congratulations to a friend on his approaching marriage. 

' (. D . U. Inter., 1925) 

11. Write a tactful letter to a friend who ha9 obtained a third class in his M. A. 

when he was hoping to get a first class. (D- V. Inter., 1926) 

12. Write a letter to a friend who suspects you of spreading false rumours ubout 

him, explaining and justifying yourself. (D. U. Inter.. 1925) 

13. Here is the body of a letter ; add to it (do not copy it out) the address of the 
writer, a suitable beginning and ending : — 

“I have not had a letter fr^m you for ages, and I have begun to wonder what 
could have happened to you. I shall not write more until I hear from you. Have 
you heard from any other of the old boys of our school ?” (D. U. Inter., 1927) 

14. Write a letter to a business firm, in answer to their advertisement fora short¬ 
hand typist. 

15. You have been fined for playing a gramophone in college Hostel contrary to 
rules. Write a letter to your sister, telling her about it and expressing your feelings 
on the subject. 

16. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper, suggesting to the public the 
desirability of having a Poor House or Rescue Home in your town. 

17. Write a letter to the editor of a newspapor, suggesting to the public the 
necessity of having an Orphanage and a H’tdotas' Home in your town. 

18. Draft the following advertisements : — 

(t) Seeking a cheap second-hand typewriter. 

(it) Offering for sale your motor car. 

(in) Anuounching the loss of your bicycle and offering a substantial reward. 

(*») Announcing your College Concert. 

jJjJf ouneing the ,ecture of «« eminent politician to be held in your College 


19. Write an application to the Principal of your College, asking for a concession 
in your Collage fees. 

friends'. Write a ' 8lter to friend, describing a picnic which you had with your 
Exercise 121. (Miscellaneous). Write the following letter* : — 

impre'seioil™, 8 ‘ 6tter *° ^ ° lder than y° ure ° lf bribing to him your first 

either 

(a) going to a college other than your own ; 

or, 

■ (b) entering upon the study of a new subject ; 

(0 going to see a very dear relative after a long absence ; 

(d) visiting a city you have never se^’before. IP TJ I , 

f a '- ^Y nte a P° lite but firm refusal of An ; f U ' lrUer - 1935) 

friends in the country. They are aiaTtW “ “Station to spend your holidays with- 

y Ware thafc y° u bave no previous engagements 

3. Write a letter to your cousin U ‘ Ini er. t 1935) 

the news of your partial failur« the circumataDCe3 und er which vou 1 

^ ssar jfSB rs! 

((P - U ” Inter '>*$»pl.l935) 
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4. Write a letter to an intimate friend on one of the following subjects : 

(a) “If not yourself, who would you be ?” 

(b) “The Value of Tact.” (P. U. B. A. 1927) 

(i. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper complaining about the vulgarity 
of a film shown at a local cinema, pointing out the possible dangers of such film9 
to immature mind9, and suggesting what action is desirable. (P. U., B. A. 1929) 


6. Imagine you have left home, for years perhaps. From the boat write a 
letter to your brother, speaking of the things you regret leaving. 

(P. U., B. A. 1933) 

7. Write a letter to your tutor asking him for a testimonial, and describing the 
kind of post for which you are applying. 

8. Write (a) an invitation, (6) an acceptance, and (c) a refusal of an invitation 
to an evening party. 

9. Write in the third person (a) a formal invitation, (b) a formal acceptance to 
an At Home given by the Mayor. 


10. Write a letter to a bookseller who has sent you by post a book other than 
that which you had ordered. 

11. Write a letter to a friend inviting him to join you on a week’s holiday. (State 
what you propose to do and how you will get to your destination.) 

12. Write a letter to the Vice-Chancellor, inviting him to take part in an inter¬ 

collegiate debate. Also write the reply from the Vice-Chancellor, regretting his in¬ 
ability to do so, and giving a reason. (P • U ., B. A. 1935) 

13. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper, calling attention to the insanitary 
state of the poorer quarters of the town. 

14. Write a letter to the Deputy Commissioner of your town, asking for a pass¬ 
port to England. 

15. Write a letter to your friend, suggesting him some books to read during the 
gammer vacation. 


16. Write to the Sub-Inspector of Police complaining against the mis- 
behaviour of certain local goondas while you were out for a stroll on the Lower Mall 

last night. 

17. Write a letter to a firm, saying that some article they have sent you has been 
damaged in transit. Write the firm’s reply. 

18. Write a letter to a friend describing some exciting incident you have seen. 

19. Write a letter to your guardian- discussing with him the profession you wish 


to adopt in life. 

20. Write a letter to your mother about your college theatrical performance in 
which you took part. 

Exercise 122. (Miscellaneous). Write the following letters 

1. Write an official letter to the Agent of the North Western R«* ] iway claiming 

damages for a parcel lost in transit. U " A - Su PP[’ 

2. Write a letter to a friend who recently left your College, 

happened since hi 8 departure. ' ’ 

3. Write a letter to a friend, giving an account of your favourite story book or 


author. . . 

4. Write a letter to a friend, describing your first flight in an aeroplane. 

5*. Write a letter to a friend, giving an account of a brave deed, real or 

imaginary, noticed by you in your street. 

0. An uncle has sent you a present of. 1 ». hm.dred.nipM note. W rite a letter 
thanking him and telling him how you would like to spend the amount. 

7. Write an application to the Hindu Belief Society, asking for a scholarship to 
enable you to prosecute your studies further. 

r . a. 1 _— 


le you to prosecute your si/uuiea iui 

8.' Write a letter to your father or guardian (not more than one page 
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length), explaining what you wish to do after passing your degree examination. 

(Pi (7 S, i4. f 1937 ) 

9. “Mr. and Mrs. Singh request the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Lall’s Company 
at dinner on Sunday, the 16th of April, at 8 p.m.” 

Write a reply to the above invitation expressing your inability to accept it for 

some reason. (P. U. f B. A,, 1937) 

10. Write a cheerful letter to a friend in hospital, telling him what interesting 
changes have taken place during his absence. 

11. Write a letter to your elder brother giving him an account of an interesting 
debate that was recently held in your college. 

12. Write a letter to the Traffic Superintendent, Commercial, N. W. Rly., Lahore, 
telling him that a parcel of mangoes that you sent was not despatched in time 
through tho negligence of the clerk in charge and that all the mangoes were spoilt. 
Lodge a claim, giving full particulars. 

13. Write to the Traffic Superintendent, N. W. Rly., Lahore, for the concession 
you want to avail of for the college trip to Calcutta. 

14. Write to the Postmaster about a money order which you have not received. 

15. Write to tho Postmaster advising him of a change of address during 
Christmas. 

16. Write a lotter to a friend on the horrors of modern scientific warfare. 

17. Write a letter to tho President of your Municipal Committee, drawing his 
attention to the necessity of a public park in your locality, and pointing out an avail¬ 
able plot of land for the purpose. 

18. Write a letter to the Station Master of a certain Railway Station, telling him 
you left your handbag in the train. 

19. Write a letter to your friend, describing your interview with the 
Manager of a certain firm in connection with a vacancy for a junior Clerk in his 
office. 

20. Write a letter to a very intimate friend of yours, dwelling upon the weakness 
of his character. Write in such a way that the friend may not take offence. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


NARRATIVE WRITING 

466. What is a Narrative ? A narrative is “an orderly, continuous 
account of the successive particulars of an event or transaction, or of 
a series of events.” In simple language it may be defined as “an account 
of a sequence of events.” In language simpler still, it is a “connected 
story.” The art of narrative writing, therefore, is the art of telling a 
storv. 

W 

467. Classification of Narratives. A narrative may treat of any 
happening or a series of happenings, real or imaginary, and, therefore, 
narratives may be classified as— 

(1) Biography, which narrates events as they actually happened in 
the life of a person. 

(2) History , which narrates events as they actually happened in the 
life of a nation. 

(3) Realistic Ficiton (most Novels and Short Stories), narrating of 
events typical of life as it is. 

(4) Romantic Fiction (Romances, fairy tales, fables, parables and 
allegories)—dealing with events which might be imagined to take 
place in a purely imaginary world. 

Another way of Classification :— 

(1) Narratives which give information : e g , autobiographies, biogra¬ 
phies, histories, and books of travel and exploration. 

(2) Narratives which give amusement and entertainment : e.g , novels, 
short stories, romances, and fairy tales.* 

(3) Narratives which teach a lesson or illustrate a point: e.g., “problem 
novelfi”, allegories, fables, and parables. 

Allegory. An allegory is a sustained metaphor in the form of a narra¬ 
tive, usually designed-to illustrate some abstract or moral truth. 

Examples: Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress, Spenser’s Faerie Queen*, 
Swift’s Gulliver's Travels. 7 ^# 

Fable A fable is a kind of parable—a story in which birds and 
animals are made to act and talk as human beings as in rEsop'e Fables, 
Hitopdesha), and which teacher some lesson of worldly wisdom. 

Parable A parable is “an earthly story with a heavenly meaning ” 
i e., it is a tale told, not for its own sake, but for the sake of some lesson 
which is meant to teach a moral or spiritual truth. 

Examples : The Jatakas (Buddhist scriptures) ; the Parable of the 
Foolish Virgins; the Parable of the Sower ; the Parable of the Grain of 

Mustard Seed. 
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468. Narrative Writing an Art. Story-telling is an art. To tell even 
a simple story well requires some practice. An uneducated person generally 
tells a tale badly. He repeats himself too often, omits important items, 
which he drags in afterwards out of place, dwells too long on minor details, 
and fails to emphasize the leading points. To write a good story, you must 
first have the whole plot clear in your mind, and then you should try to 
arrange the main points in proper order. A writer has justly said, “Do not 
jump from point to point ; let your narrative run smoothly on from 
incident to incident as each happened one after the other ; describing 
things by the way, referring to this, and completely omitting that which 
is of no importance to the story. Do not describe anything, however 
pretty and attractive in itself, unless for its connection with your story.” 

469. Principles of Narrative Writing The following general princi¬ 
ples must be observed in narrative writ ing :— 

(1) Order. In telling a story, the events should be related, as far 
as possible, in the order of time in which they occurred. In a biographical 
sketch, for example, first we should give an account of the person’s birth 
and childhood ; then dwell on his youth and education ; then describe 
the chief events and achievements of his manhood ; and lastly, write about 
his old age and death. In a story, the events should be described as 
they are supposed to have happened. This is called the principle of 
coherence ; and if it is neglected, incoherence or confusion of thought will 
result. 


(2) Plot. Life comes to an end without any definite conclusion, 
i.e., a series of events in a person’s life often lead to nothing. But such 
is not the case with a story. It must reach a point , a conclusion y a defi¬ 
nite and satisfying culmination or a climax , i.e., all the events of a story 
must lead up, logically and naturally, to a satisfactory conclusion. In 
other words, every story must have a plot— that is, a ‘thought out plan 

that will bring all the events to a crisis wherein will lie the whole point 
of telling the story. 


So, before you begin to write your story, you must think out a 
proper conclusion, and plan out in your mind the chief events in such a 
way that they might lead up to the climax in a convincing manner. 


(3) Proportion. In order that the story should be interesting, it 

is necessary that a proper proportion between the important and the less 

important points should be maintained. You must be careful to empha- 
size the important points, to pass over the minor points, to negleot all 

th B useless detail, “id t ° fimsh U p in the most natural way. Do not 

Uttlettaeor space P ° y fi “‘ 8h y0Ur St ° ry beCaUse you 


^ Personal Interest. The actors or characters of the story must 
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(5) Environment or Setting. In order to make the narrative 
clear and impressive, you have to introduce from time to time various 
descriptions—descriptions of the particular locality (town or country) 
where the events take place, the weather, the time of night or day, the per¬ 
sonal appearance of the people in the tale, etc. Things which do not 
serve to develop the main plot but help to build up a suitable “atmos¬ 
phere” are called the setting of a story. 

470. Some Important Hints on Narrative Writing. Study carefully 
the following Hints :— 

(1) Be sure that you have a clear idea of the plot of the story in 
vour mind before you begin to write. 

(2) Follow carefully the outline given, t.e., do not omit any point, 
and keep to the order in which the points are given in the outline. 

(3) Be careful to connect the points given in the outline as naturally 
as possible, so that the whole may read as a well-connected piece of 
good composition. Emphasize only the vital points and do not allow 
the minor ones to occupy an important place. Avoid exaggeration: 

(4) See that the beginning and end of your story are natural. 
Do not start with a long introduction. You must plunge into the story 
straightway. Introduce your characters one by one and develop the 
story to its logical conclusion. Do not try to preach a sermon or draw 
a moral. In a well-constructed story everything will be obvious. There 
may be a little surprise at the end. 

(5) When possible, introduce dialogue or conversation ; but be careful 
to make it natural and interesting. 

(6) If you are asked to supply a heading Or title to the story, you 
may choose the main character, object or incident of the story, {e.g., 
“Isabella,” or “The Pot of Basil,” or “An Event”) or well-known 
quotation that suits the story {e.g., “Love knows no Impediments”). 

(7) Lastly, your story should be brief, because the more you ex¬ 
pand, the more will be the irrelevant details that you will have to 
introduce. Always write with a cool and steady mind and try to curb 
your imagination. 

471. A Story Analysed. Study the following story and see how it 
has been constructed :— 


The Credulous Brahmin 


A pious Brahmin, it is written, made a vow that on a certain day he would 
sacrifice a sheep, and on the appointed morning he went forth to buy one. 
There lived in his neighbourhood three rogues who knew of his vow, and laid a 


scheme for profiting by it. 

The first met him. and said, “O Brahmin, wilt thou buy a sheep ? I have 
one fit for sacrifice.” “It is for that very purpose,” said the holy man, “that I 
came forth this day.” Then the impostor opened a hag, and brought out of it an 
unclean beast, an' ugly dog, lame and blind. Thereon the cried out, 

“Wretch, who touched things impure and utterest things untrue, callest thou that 
cur a sheep ?” “Trulv”, answered the other, “it is a sheep of the finest fleece and 
of the sweetest flesh. o'Brahmin, it will bo an offering most acceptable to the gods.” 
“Friend,” said the Brahmin, “either I or thou must bo blind.’’ 


Narrative writing 



Just then one of the accomplices came up “Praised be the gods/' said the 
second rogue, “that I have been saved the trouble of going “ ^o market for a 
sheen 1 T was on the look out for lust such a sheep. For how much wilt thou sell 
it ?” P When the Brahmin heard this, his mind wavered to and fro, Jlike. one 
in the air at a holy festival. “Sir", said ho to the new-comer ; take heed what thou 
dost ; this is no sheep, but an unclean cur. “O Brahmin, said the new-comer, thou 

art either drunk or mad !” 


At this time the third confederate drew near. “Let us ask this man, said the 
Brahmin, “what the creaturo is, and I will stand by what ho shall say. lo this the 
other agreed ; and the Brahmin called out, “O stranger, what dost thou call this 
beast ?” “Surely, 0 Brahmin," said tho knave, “it is a fine sheep. I hen the 
Brahmin said, “Surelv the gods have taken away my senses,” and he asked pardon 
of him who carried the dog, and bought it for a measuro of rice and a pot of ghee. 

Taking it, lie made offering to the gods, who, being wrath at this unloan sacri - 
fice, smote him with a sore disease in all his joints.— Macaulay. 


Analysis of the Story. (1) The Introduction contains such parti¬ 
culars about the time, place, and actors, shortly and brightly expressed, 
as are necessary to place the subject clearly before the reader and to 
awaken his interest. We wonder, while reading the story, how the story 
will end The author creates an element of suspense in the story ; the 
interest is maintained till the end. 


(2) Unity in the Story. The paragraphs are linked naturally. We 
pass easily from one point to the other. Notice the use made of The first 
Just then, At this time, Taking it. 


(3) Chioce of Words. Impure, untrue, unclean—what is the force of 
the prefix ? Finest fleece, sioeetest flesh, most acceptable—how is the 
comparison made ? 

Rogue, impostor, knave ; accomplice, confederate ; certain day, 
appointed morning ; note variety of terms. 

(4) Suitable Constructions. Study the construction of sentences ; 
e.g., “either I or them” ; “drunk or made” ; “was on the look out for just 
such a sheep.” 


(5) The Development. The events are arranged as they occurred. 
Only those details have been described that are necessary to give life to 
the story. - Every point helps the tale forward. 

(6) The Conclusion. The conclusion is striking but natural, tThe 
events have been so described as to lead the story to a point of decided- 
interest, and of surprise. 

two stories ? pec * mens °* ^ wo Good Short Stories. Study the following 

!• The Tiger, the Brahman and the Jackal 

^ popular Punjabi Story) (P. U., B.A. Suppl, 194a) 

through the'bare, and^e? 

oried?hVt*T S P °° r ***** Cam ° *\ ‘ Let ^ out of this cage, 0 pious Brahmin !> 

did.’ Nay ’ my friend> the Brahmin mildly, ‘you would probably oat me if I 

over g^tefid.^nd^nre yo^a?! S^e*'’ 8115 ' ° ath8 ; ° n the contrar y» 1 should be for 

“ * AJS-si 
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Out popped the tiger, and seizing the poor man, cried, ‘What a fool you are! What 
hungry P r 6Vent e “ t,ng you now * for after bein g cooped up so long I feel terribly 


In \ain the Brahmin pleaded for his life ; the most he could gain was a promise 
abide by the decision of the first three things he chose to question as to the justice 
ot the tiger s action. 


So the Brahmin first asked a pi pal tree what it thought of the matter, but the 
tree replied coldly, 4 What have you to complain about ? Don’t I give shade and 
shelter to every one who passes by and don’t they in return tear down my branches to 
feed their cattle ? Don’t whimper...he a man !’ 

Then the Brahmin, sad at heart, went farther afield till he saw a buffalo turning 
a weU - wheel ; but he fared no better from it, for it answered, ‘You are a fool to 
expect gratitude ! Look at me. While I gave rnilk they fed me on cotton-seed and 
oilcake, but now that I am dry they yoke me here, and give me refuse as fodder !’ 


The Brahmin, still more sad, asked the road to give him its opinion. 

‘My dear 6ir,’ said the road, ‘how foolish you ure to expect anything else ! 

ere am I useful to everybody, yet ull, rich and poor, great and small trample on me 

as they go past, giving me nothing but the ashes of their pipes and the husks of 
their gram !' 


On this the Brahmin turned back sorrowfully and on the way met a jackal, who 
called out, *\Vhy, what’s the matter, Mr. Brahmin ? You look as miserable as a fish 
out of water !’ 


, Then the Bruhmin told him all that had occurred. ‘How very confusing’, said 
the jackal, when the recital was ended ; ‘would you mind telling me over again V for 
everything seems so mixed up !’ 

The Brahmin told it ull over aguin, but the jackal shook his head in a distracted 
sort ol way, and still could not understand. 

‘It’s very odd’, said he sadly, ‘but it all seom9.to go in at one oar and out at the 
other ! I will go to the place where it all happened and then perhaps I shall be able to 
give a judgment.’ 

So they returned to the cage, by which tho tiger was waiting for the Brahmin, 
and sharpening his teeth and claws. 

‘You’ve been away a long time !’ growled the savage beast, ‘but now let us begin 
our dinner.’ 

*Our dinner !’ thought the wretched Brohmin, as his knees knocked together with 
fright ; ‘what a remarkably delicate way of putting it !’ 

‘Give me five minutes, my lord !’ he pleaded ‘in order that I may explain matters 
to the jackal here, who is somewhat slow in his wits.’ 

The tigpr consented, and the Brahmin began the whole story over again, not 
missing a single detail and spinning as long a yarn a9 possible. 

‘Oh, my poor brain ! oh, my poor brain !’ cried the jackal, wringing his paws. 
‘Let.'me see : how did it all begin? You were in the cage, and tho tiger came 

walking by .’ ‘Pooh !’ interrupted the tiger, what a fool you are. I was in the 

cage.' 

‘Of course !’cried the jackal, pretending to tremble with fright ;-yes ! I was m> 
the cage...no, J wasn’t., dear ! dear ! where are my wits ? Let me see the tiger was 
in the Brahmin, and the cago came walking by...no, that’s not it either. W ell, don t 
mind me, but begin your dinner, for I shall never understand ! 

‘Yes, you shall !’ returned the tiger in a rage at the jackal's stupidity ;‘I’ll 
make you understand ! Look here...I am the tiger...’ 


‘Yes, my lord !’ 

‘And that is the Brahmin...’ 


‘Yes, my lord !’ 

‘And that is the cage...' 

‘Yes, my lord !’ 

‘And I was in the cage...do you understand !’ 
‘Yes...no...Please my lord...’ 
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‘Well ?’ cried the tiger, impatiently. 

‘Please, my lord !...how did you get in V 

‘How, why, in the usual way, of course.' 

. ‘Oh dear me...my head is beginning to whirl again. Please don’t be angry, my 

lord, but what is the usual way ?’ „ 

At this the tiger lost patience, and, jumping into the cage, cried, ‘T is way . * off 
do you understand how it was ? 

‘Perfectly !’ grinned the jackal, as he dexterously shut the door ; ‘and if you wil 
permit me to flay so, I think matters will remain as they were . {Adapted). 

2. The Barber and the Woodcutter 

In the reign of the Caliph Haroun al-Rascehid, of happy memoiy, there lived in 
the oity of-Baghdad, a celebrated barber of the name of All Sakai. He was famous 
for his steady hand and dexterity in his profession for he could shave a head an 
trim a beard and whiskers with his eyes blindfolded without once drawing blood. 
There was not a man of anv fashion in Baghdad who did not employ him and sucn 
a run of business had he, that at length be became proud and insolent and would 
scarcely touch a head whose master was not at least a beg or an aga. 

Wood for fuel was always scarce in Baghdad and as liis shop consumed a good 
deal tho woodcutters brought their loads to him in preference to others, almost sure 
of meeting with a ready sale. It happened one day that a poor woodcutter, new to 
his profession and ignorant of the character of Ali Sakai, went to his shop and ottered 
him for sale a load of wood which he had just brought on liis ass from a considerable 
distance in the country. Ali immediately offered a price making use of these words, 
“For all the wood that is upon the ass.” The woodcutter agreed, unloaded his beast, 
and asked for the money. 

“You have not given me all the wood yet,” said the barber ; “I must have 
the pack-saddle (which is chiefly made of wood) into the bargain ; that was our 
agreement.” 

“How” ! said the other in great amazement. “Who ever heard of such a bar¬ 
gain? It i6 impossible.” 

In the end, however, after many words and much altercation the overbearing 
barber, seized the packsaddle wood and all, and drove away the poor peasant in 
great distress. He immediately ran to the Cadi and stated his griefs. The Cadi 
was one of barber’s customers and refused to hear the case. The woodcutter applied 
to a higher judge. He also patronized Ali Sakai and made light of the complaint. 
The poor man then appealed to the Mufti himself who having pondered over the 
question at length settled that it was too difficult a case for him to decide no 
provision being made for it in the Koran ; and therefore the man must put up with 
his loss. 

• % 

The woodcutter was not disheartened, but forthwith got a scribe to write a 
petition to the Caliph himself which he duly presented on Friday, the day when 
he went in state to the mosque. The Caliph’s punctuality in reading petition was 
well known, and it was not long before the woodcutter was called to his presenoe. 
When he had approached-the Caliph he knelt and kissed the ground and then plao- 
ing his arms straight before him, his hands covered with the sleeves of liis cloah, 
and his feet close together he awaited the decision of the case. “Friend,” said the 
Caliph, “the barber has words on" his side ; you have equity on yours. The law 
must be defined by words, and agreement must be made by words ; the law must 
have its course, or it is nothing ; and agreements must be kept, or there would be 
no faith^between man and man ; therefore the barber must keep all his-Wood; 
but...... then calling the woodcutter close to him, the Caliph whispered something 

in . ® ar » wh ich none but the woodcutter could hoar, and then sent him away quite 


. , The woodcutter, having made his obeisance, returned to his ass, whioh was 
tied without, took it by the halter, and proceeded to his home. A few days later 
he applied to the barber as if nothing had happened between them requesting that 
® of from the country might enjoy the dexterity of his hand ; 

JJJ? at , whlch both operations were to be performed was settled. When 

s crown was properly shorn, Ali Sakai asked where his companion 
was. He is standing without here,” said the other, “and he shall come in present- 
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!?•’:. Accordingly he went out and returned, leading his ass after him by the halter. 
This is my companion, said he, “and you must shave him.” 

,, . ‘^havo lum ! ” exclaimed the barber in the greatest surprise ; “it is enough 
that I have consented to demean myself by touching you, and do you insult me bv 
aak.ng me to do as much to your ass ? Away with you !” and he forthwith drove 
them out of lus shop. 


The woodcutter immediately went to the Caliph, was admitted to his presence, 
and related lus case. " ’Tis well,” said the Commander of the Faithful. “BriDg Ali 
Sakai and lus razors to me this instant,” he exclaimed to one of his officers; and in the 
course ef ten minutes the barber stood before him. 

“Why do you refuse to shave tikis man’s companion ?” said the Caliph to the 
barber. "W as not that your agreement ?’* 

Ali, kissing the ground, answered. “ Tis true, 0 Caliph, that such was our 
agreement ; but who ever made a companion of an ass before ? or who ever thought of 
treating one like a true believer ?” 


“You may say right,” said the Caliph; “but at the sume time, whoever thought 
of insisting upon u pack-saddle being included in a load of wood ? No, no it 
is the woodcutter s turn now. To the ass immediately, or you know the conse¬ 
quences.’’ 

The barber was then obliged to prepure a great quantity of soap to lather the 
beast from head to foot, and to shave him in the presence of the Caliph and of the 
whole court, while he was jeered at and mocked by the taunts and laughter of all the 
by standers. The poor woodcutter was then dismissed with an appropriate present of 
money and Baghdad resounded with the story, and celebrated the justice of the 
Commander ot the Faithful. (From “Hoji Baba.") 


I. COMPLETING A STORY FROM A BARE OUTUNE 


473. Study the following specimens :— 

1. The Old Woman and her Maids 

Bare Outline 

A good old woman—her habit to wake up her servants at the sound of the cock¬ 
crow— they kill the cock— she wakes them up at mid-night. 

Complete Story 

Once there lived a good old woman. It was her way to call up her 
servants every morning just at cock-crow. Now the old woman's ser¬ 
vants were lazy and did not want to get up so soon. So they laid their 
heads together and killed the poor cock. “For," said they, “if it were 
not for the cock’s noisy crowing, our mistress would not wake, and she 
could not wake us. But when the good woman’s cock was gone, she 
would mistake the hour many a time, and call them up at mid-night. So 
the maids found to their bitter experience that, instead of being better 
off through killing the cock, they were worse off than before. . .. 

- 2- “He is a Brick” 

Bare Outline 

An ambassador came to Sparta-was surprised to find n® walls of defence—the 

king showed him ten thousand soldiers arranged in battle array—every man a bnck. 

Complete Story 

Once upon a time an ambassador came to see the King of Sparta 

on some important state business. After the business was done, he was 
shown by the King over the capital. The ambassador knew that the 
King of Sparta was also really the iuler of the whole ol Greece, and he 
looked to see massive walls rearing aloft their embattled towers for the 
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defence of the capital; but he found nothing of the kind. He marvelled 
much at this, and spoke of it to the King. “Sir” he said, “I have visited 
most of these principal towns, and this capital too, and I find no walls 
reared for defence. Why is this ?” “Indeed, Sir Ambassador” replied the 
King, 4 thou canst not have looked the walls of Sparta.” On the follow¬ 
ing morning the King led his guest out upon the plains, wdere hi-* army 
was drawn up in battle array. “Do you see the walls ?” said he to the 
Ambassador. “No sir,” replied the Ambassador, “1 see no walls except 
your army.” Pointing proudly to the serried host, the King said : 
“These, sir, thou beholdest the walls of Sparta—ten thousand men, and 
every man a brick !” 

[Note.—This is the origin of this classical slang. Many people use this phrase, 
but very few know its origin. It is a fine thing to say of a man that he is a brick. 
The word so used, if not twisted from its original meaning, implies all that is brave, 
patriotic and loyal.] 

Exercise 123. Develop the following stories from the bare outlines 
given below :— 


1. The moon asked her mother to prepare a cloak for her—the cloak far too 
small—made it again after a few days— the cloak far too large—the reason why. Moral 

2. A young man applies for a post—is told “no vacancy”,—goes out disappoint¬ 
ed—at the door notices a pin—picks it up—is engaged. 

3. A clerk comes late to office—tells the Manager that his watch is slow_the 

Manager replies “Either you must get a new watch or I must have a new clerk.” 

4. Boys playing by the river side- a boy slips into the river—boys helpless— 

none of them knows how to swim— a villager rescues the boy. r 

5. A bell tied to a sunken rock to warn mariners— a sea rover cuts off the ball- 
some time after the pirate’s ship strikes against the rock and is wrecked-the moral. 

6. A little girl playing with matches—her dress catches fire—her brother 

the danger—he picks up a blanket-wraps it tightly round her—the flames ft ra 
thered—the life of the girl saved—presence of mind. smo- 

• . \ bo y 3 -j; owin g boat strong wind blowing—out to sea—cannot 

back—helpless—lose hope- a ship—wave coat—rescued- parent’s joy. row 

-one married the other a buchelor-the bachelor lets go -drowned - theoth*^ ° n ? 
—supports friend s mother. 6 tne other saved 

dtoppiintm^r 11 ” ia ‘ ^ esort extreme thirst and hunger finds a bag of pearls— 

10. A miser—cash-box full of gold coins -goes out—window oMn_ mn ni 
in—throws out the coins-crowd-miser’s return-8urprised-angry^-8erv edr g h f^ 

w°!! ly T Dg ° 8 arden -naughty boy-temptatioo-feast3-owner-f,..-’-u* 

Boenl-enquW-co^er'r'n^ 

not end leaves-boy walks off without thanking-cottager's repraech-'TarpJriy d ° W 
pulls handle-car Itite n dow 8 u hm-bo^c P ri«^4oo7l^hout° y *° in¬ 

land,, “You are makinf the wator^idd^ 8 —kinsTt. '““h drmk “ g beIow —says to the 

one Sy-S^ a bW-S^uys^U tVbWa-^Tw/i'^^f “ 40 tbe b '«g» 

logs-hun&h^M^Z^ b -horns-daapieaa his weak and uj 
hounds-hia dying thought! ““ honw cau 8 ht m “w-stag nulled 


tree—stag pulled out by the 
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II. COMPLETING A STORY FROM A FULL OUTLINE 

3. Honesty is the Best Policy 

Full Outline 

A poor wood-cutter was crossing a bridge in the evening—his axe fell into water 
—began to weep the god Mercury appeared — asked why he wept—came with a 
golden axe - the wood-cutter refused to take it—came again with a silver axe—again 
the wood-cutter did not accept it—once more came with an iron axe—now the wood¬ 
cutter gladly accepted it—another wood-cutter heard the story—threw his axe 
intentionally into the river—the river god came with a gold axe—this yours — Oh, 
yes Sir,—thank you- about to take it—river god disappeared. 

Complete Story 

A poor wood-cutter was returning after his hard day’s work in the 
forest oDe evening, when, as he was crossing the bridge, his iron axe fell 
into the water and sank to the bottom of the deep rapid stream. As he 
was extremely poor and used to earn his livelihood by felling trees with 
his axe, he stood wondering how he would be able to earn his living 
without his axe and in his helplessness b -gan to weep. Moved by his tears, 
the god Mercury came to him, and asked hjm why the wept. Upon 
hearing his story, Mercury said that he would restore t- e axe to him. 
Mercury vanished, and appearing the next moment with a fine golden 
ax», asked the wood-cutter, “ Is this yours ?” The honest wood-cutter 
said, “No. It’s not mine. How can a poor wood-cutter like me possess 
a golden axe!” The god asked him to take it. but he would not. He 
again took a plunge into the water and this time appeared with a beauti¬ 
ful silver axe. But the honpst wood-cutter did not take it even though 
the god asked him, again and again, to accept it. For the third time, 
he disappeared and returned with an iron axe—the very axe which the 
wood-cutter had dropped into the river. The wood-cutter now cried 
out with joy, “Yes, this is mine, this is mine.” Mercury was so much 
impressed by the honesty of the wood-cutter that he gave him the golden 
and silver axes also besides his own iron one. 

An idle neighbour, seeing the man return with a golden axe of such 
value as to make him rich for life, listened to his story, and then went to 

the same spot where Mercury had appeared, and flung his own axe into 

the water He then sat down and began to weep. To him too Mercury 
appeared and said, “Why do you cry ?” “Alas !” replied the liar, “as I 
was crossing this bridge, my golden axe slipped from my hand and fell 
intn the water I am too poor to buy another and shall starve to death. 
The river a god disappeared and returned with a golden axe. “Is this 
yours *” said he to the liar. “Oh, yes sir. Thank you very much, said 
the greedy wood-cutter. But just as he was about to take it the river- 
god disapeared leaving the man to weep over the loss of his axe. He now 
realized by his bitter .experience that honesty is the best policy. 

4. The Hare and the Tortoise. 

Outline 

The haro laughed at the slow-moving tortoise-the 
of his slow pace- retorted that he could bent the hare m «m‘lerare the.bareaccep 

tod-the hare got away in lightning leaps-the tortoise went slowly ^ 

bare went to sleep-the tortoise went on and on-first reached the winning post 

the haro was beaten in the race-—Moral. 

Complete Story 

Once a hare, who was very proud of his speed as a runner laughed 
at a tortoise who crept slowly on the ground. “You slow old snail, 
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said the hare, “why donY^ymT^hm-ry up?” ^1 may-^be slow, ’’said 
the tortoise, “but I can beat you in a race.” “Ha ! ha !” laughed the 
hare. “Old tortoise will beat me in a race, ha ! ha !” “Yes,” said the 
tortoise, “I shall beat you.” “If it were not too silly for a hare to race 
with a tortoise I would soon show j t ou,” said the hare. “You are afraid,” 
said the tortoise. “Very well,” said the hare, “we will have a race.” 

They decided to run for a mile to a certain tree which served 
as the winning post. The crow started them. “One, two, three—Go !” 

Off went the hare in quick, majestic leaps, while the tortoise plod¬ 
ded along, never stopping, never looking back. Soon the swift hare 
outran the tortoise to such a length that he made a jest of the matter. 
Sure of winning the race, the hare said to himself, “I have left the 
tortoise far behind me. Let me take a nap in the cool grass. Where 
is the hurry ?” So the hare went to sleep. But the tortoise went on 
and on. He was very slow but he kept pushing on till he reached, the 
sleeping hare. He did not wake up his rival but kept on plodding sjowly 
and steadily. Just as he reached the winning post the hare woke up 
and continued the race. “I must run now,” he said, “or the tortoise 
will win.” He took a few grand leaps and was soon at the post. But 
he was ashamed to find the tortoise already there. Had he not been 
beaten by the tortoise at whose slow pace he had laughed ? 

Moral. Slow and steady wins the race. 

Exercise 124. Construct readable stories from the outlines given below 

h Thieves stole a heap of cotton—no trace found—a man tells the merohant • 
Give a feast; I will catch the thieves”—feast given-a large number of men 
mvited m the middle of the feast—the man shouts “see cotton sticking to tho 

a trap ° f thiev68 ”-"« uilt y 10611 put their hands to their beards-were thus caught in 

2. Frederick the Great very strict with the soldiers—was stopped one dav 
a soldier—presented a petition for reward, saying, “Sire ! one word”—would ho 
hanged if he spoke two_»S.gn!” said the soldier-the King very favourably im 
pressed—granted the boon he craved for. y manly ,m ' 

w“e C ™ Uttarstf‘reoo^'di'w' C °' ITU> °' la ‘ PSti<mt ' “ d 

wrong'’ with 6 oToK ager i° f a f rIO , advertised for a night watchman—found somethin- 
® eac h applicant—there was one Roberts patiently waiting for hia turn ° 

£d from 'ZTa- h US , a PP earance questioned about his health-said Umt he suffeT" 
ed from one disease - sleeplessness - the manager pleased-appointed him 

in father's buisness— m^iesR^a 10 8Ch ° 01 colle & 6 - a ^duate-made partner 

very chief of a ^ild tribe—brave but 

the services of the chief-merries bis only daughter^^^^^ * 

—i t ** . 

goes a few furlongs-meets an armed h^ghway-man-the rK trilTto^ot-b^ 
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fails—powder damp—tho gun would not fire—the merchant escapes. [Title of the 
Story—“Good out of Evil.”] 

9. A traveller with two horses-one with a long tail and the other with a 

short one-stays at a dlmramsala-is charged four annas more for the former 

horse than for the latter-asks why-reply : the long-tailed horse can use its tail 

to brush off the flies while eating, while the short-tailed horse its head only, hence 
the latter eats less. 


10. A poor man attacked by five dncoits—the latter thought he had money 

-the former defended himself desperately-was at last overpowered—•—had 

only one rupee on his person-the leader of the dacoits surprised-his remark: 

“If he fought like this for one rupee, he would have killed the five of us for a five- 
rupee note.” 

11. A stormy night— a traveller reaches a dharn sala —finds the door locked — 
knocks at it —the keeper says he has no key—asks if the traveller has a silver one 

— admits him when he pushes a rupee under the door —is requested by the traveller 
to bring in liis box—goes out for it —the door is shut upon him—knocks for admission 
—the traveller replies he has lost the key and asks if he has a silver one—the keeper 
not admitted until he pushed a rupee under the door. 

12. A noble man holding a feast- many guests present—a fisherman comes with 
a fin? fish—the porter does not allow him to eo inside— demands half tho price as his 
bakshish— the fisherman agrees—now presents himself before tho noble—asks one 
hundred lashes as its price—the nobleman thinks it a merry jest—but agrees at last 

— the fisherman quietly receives fifty lashes—then stop—says, ho has a partner to 
whom he promised half the price-Who is he the nobleman's porter—“Why ?”— 
the porter had refused to let him in if he did not agree to share the pries—the porter 
brought in and given the other fifty lashes—the guests enjoy the fun—the fisherman 
at last rewarded. 

13. An old lady becomes blind—calls in a doctor—he demands a large fee for the 
cure—agrees to pay if cured-doctor calls daily—bandages tho lady’s eyes for nearly 
a month—the dishonest doctor takes away s->me of her furniture and goods every day 

— at last cures her-demands his fee—lady refuses to pay- says that she is not per¬ 
fectly cured-doctor files a suit against her-judge asks tho lady why she w-11 not 
pay—she suys her sight is not restored —she sa>s she cannot see all her furmture- 
either she is blind or her furniture has been removed-the judge dismisses the suit 

— Moral. 

14 A certain king disappointed-failed in this object not only once but 
manv times—lay in a mood of utter hopelessness and despondency—his eyes fell 
on a"sDider—it was attempting to reach the ceiling—failed again and again-could 
not reach the ceiling failed nine times-it did not give up in despair-tried once 
more- the tenth attempt was crowned with success the king took a lesson from 
the spider-determined to try once moro-was successful in lus mission—got back 
his lost territory —was an absolute monarch aguin. 

i c A kine distressed—his people lazy-wanted to teach them a lesson-had 
Vii tr one put in the middle of the road ono night -the merchants passed that way 
a .V 6 t amoving it- on officer driving in his carnage did the same -a pohco official 
without rem g Commander-in-chief came riding on his horse and did the 

went the government for not removing the stone tho stone lay there for 

^VntrlhJ-none tried to remove it-then the king had tho stone removed-under 
a fortnight r u e( i “For the man uho removes l he stone — the box contained 

gold—-the people were ashamed of their idle habit, 

HI. COMPLETING A STORY FROM AN INCOMPLETE OUTLINE 

474 Study the following specimens 

5. The King and the Jester. 

Incomplete Outline 

♦ r with a king, had great liberty. One day, however, he 

A jester, a g r Condemned to death, the jester pleaded for his life 

fffkSjSSUSfSS, to c“e hind ef death he would prefer. 
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Complete Story 

Once upon a time there lived a king who had a favourite jester in 
his court. The jester was an amusing fellow and the king allowed him a 
great deal of liberty taking all his pranks and impertinent sayings as 
prime jokes. The jester, finding himself such a royal favourite, became a 
general nuisance and did not spare even the lords and nobles of the court. 
He played practical jokes on them and did not show any respect even to 
the greatest officials. But none of the courtiers dared complain against 
him, because the king was so fond of him. They pocketed in silence all 
sorts of insults at his hands. This encouraged the jester all the more and 
he now began to take greater and greater liberties with everybody. One 
day, however, the jester went too far, and in some way grossly offended 
the king himself, who was so furiously angry that he condemned him to 
death. The jester fell on his knees, and pleaded for his life. But the 
king refused to alter the sentence ; at last he so far yielded as to grant 
the jester the privilege of choosing how he should prefer to die. “I leave 
to thee the mode of dying,” said the king. The clever jester at once 
turned the occasion to his advantage, and saved his life by saying, “I 
choose, your Majesty, to die of old age.” 

6. A Donkey and his Master. 

Incomplete Outline 

A donkey carrying a load of salt. Fell by chance into a stream. Salt dissolved 
in water. Donkey relieved of the burden. Next day the donkey crossed stream with 
another load of salt. Deliberately threw himself into the stream. The master wanted 
to cure the donkey of the trick. 


Complete Story 

Once upon a time there lived a merchant who owned a donkey. He 
was in the habit of cruelly overloading the poor beast. The only reward 
the faithful and useful animal received for its patient labour was over¬ 
work, starvation and blows. One day the man loaded the ass with heavy 
bags of salt so mercilessly that the poor creature’s back and legs bent 
beneath the burden. Trying its best to carry the heavy load, the ass 
crawled along but its pace was not rapid enough to satisfy its cruel mas- 
ter. As it was crossing a narrow bridge, it fell into the* water. The salt 
quickly melted away and left the donkey with a much lighter load. The 
poor merchant felt the loss very much. He took great care the next 
time, but now the doneky intentionally slipped over when crossing the 

T ie . ma l ter . WaS furiousl - v an * r y at this trick of the donkey 8 and 
resolved to teach him a lesson. The following day he loaded ft with 

to slffi 9 ' a Jfn e °bu thl8 time Wa u Very M « ht but sfcdl th ° donke y managed 
8 • cro8sm g the bridge. The load became heavier • Ld 

bv bl ° WS T 11 , With hi8 9tick ‘ Thus the donkey ^learnt 

master “P™ the leS80n that * 8h °“' d try to ^heaUts 


inrce mends 


Incomplete Outline 

him SE/ZfiS? th ir' y f ° e ,° f y ° Uth ' ». seek 

‘hsgmse. • He directed them to' I fW IhS*'th.™”- k. « ? eath h'lmelf i n 
they found a great treasure. . S their ^ There 

• • . . the end the y died by each other’a hands 

' - t , (*M7d mi 


I V. ftflt 
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Complete Story 

Once upon a time there lived three young men in a certain town of 
Hindustan. They believed themselves to be very good friends, staunch 
and loyal. They were so powerful that they could catch growling lions 
and wolves and tear them to pieces. All the people of the neighbouring 
villages were mortally afraid of them. The three young men were proud 
of their strength, and the fame of their exploits extended far and wide. 
Some one told them that they would live a thousand years and attain 
immortality if they killed Death, who was the only foe of youth. Upon 
learning this, armed with swords and daggers like the Knight in Poe, they 
went in search of their fatal El Dorado. They had hardly gone a few 
miles when on the roadside they met an old man with a long flowing 
beard and a necklace of short blades round his neck. He carried in his 
emaciated hands the pail of mortality. Who was this grey-haired man 
with the burden of years on his head ? He was no other than Death himself 
in disguise. The old man politely asked them whither they were going. 
When he learnt their object he directed these young men to a forest and 
told them that, uDder a big banyan tree whose boughs touched the very 
around, they would find a marble fountain from which flowed the waters 
of mortality, and that, if they dug below the fountain, they would find a 
fair child, Death, hidden underneath. They went on their way m lg 
SDirite An hour's journey brought them to their destination. Ihey 

began to dig furiously. After six hour’s hard digging what did they dis¬ 
cover ? They found a great treasure of precious jewels lying before them. 
Each of them wanted to possess the whole treasure himself. 

Bv this time they were absolutely exhausted by hard digging an 
hungry. They sent one of their company to buy food. After■buy- 
ine the food, he put poison into it, so that his companions might die 
after eating the bread. In his absence the other two who were not 
fa r minded plotted to murder him on his return by cutting hie head off 

•sjrsttrs rvzs...» 

Thus they n met Death through their own evil devices to get rid of one 
another. is a grea t sin and brings death in its train 

Exercise 125' ^ ^ 

where necessary 

j la) Three artists contest for a prize. 

• flnwprs another fruit, and the third a curtain. 

$ A^ee settles on the flowers, an ox tries to eat the fruit, and the judge tries 

to lift th e curtain becm)S0 while the first two had deceived only on 

(d) The tlnrd wins ne^p ^ had deceived a human being, 
animal and an insect resp . clever defence of "a man who was accused 

2. A learned lawyer once made^ J T h e pleader said to him, “Were you really 

of murder. The murderer ' . d q ..Until I heard your defence I thought I was gui > 

eK-si, 

3. A certain king announced a price ^f b^g fg ^ lying . Only the 

the biggest he. Hundreds of p P ( Yqq ftre , a7V worfc hless, corrupt and a vici- 
:™ rt w*hcol flay more, the king shouted, •■Give this marvel 

of lying the bag of gold.” 
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4, A stag, drinking water at a pool, saw his reflection in it; he much admired 
his fine horns, but expressed disappointment that he had such slender, weak looking 
legs. Suddenly a lion appeared. The stag fled over the plain and his legs carried 
him far ahead of the lion. Then ho entered a wood where his antlers caught in the 
branches and held him fast until the lion came up. (P.U,I nter., 1934) 

6. There was once a boy who, when asked to name a present he would like to 
have on his birthday, said that he should be allowed to do exactly as he pleased on 
that one day, without any fear of reproach or punishment. The parents fondly agreed. 
He stayjd away from school and lost his place in class ; ate so much sugar at break¬ 
fast that he was sick ; climbed a tree after a bird’s nest and fell and hurt himself very 

severely.and finally ate so much of unripe fruit that he was taken ill. Next day he 

b9gged his parents never again to give him permission to do as he liked. 

6. There is a story of a Greek sculptor who made a statue of a very beautiful 
woman. He had formed this statue of such beauty that he fell in love with it. But 
he could not marry a marble statue. So he remained sad and gloomy. The Goddess 
Aphrodite took pity upon him. She turned the statue into a living woman, and then 
the sculptor married her. 

7. Punch was a great favourite with a certain powerful king. But he commit¬ 

ted a serious offence against the state, and was cast into prison. The king, verv sorry 
for his friend, visited him in prison, “Punch,” said hs, “I am much concerned 
about you, and would gladly save your life. But that mav not be. One favour, how¬ 
ever, I can grant you. You may choose the kind of death by which you will die ” 
“Most merciful prince,” said Punch, “then I will choose to die of old age.” Though 
this was not the king’s intention, he kept his word ; and Punch is living yet, as every¬ 
one knows. J 


*• A . b °y Z 88 cr y ,n 8 bitterly. I went up to him and asked what the 
matter was with him. He replied that he had lost two pence that his mother had 
given him to buy some milk and he was afraid to go home. I told him not to cry and 
JJJ® 1 halfpennies. He stopped crying and smiled, but all at once bwame 

sad again. When I asked him what had made him sad again, he said with a sigh* 
pence." 1 ’ ,hmk '" 8 if 1 had not ,ost I “>ould now have fot 

9. Tom notices a bottle in hie mother's bedroom Thinks the K n ftU r n 
of sweet syrup. While his mother is out, he goes into “ho hod room ’ 

dissoWedJnL&^the ‘donkey with Slighter liad^N^? d Salfc 

crossed the stream with another load of salt IntS? n \ Ne ?. da y fc he donkey 

To euro the donkey of this trick, 

bo„ took v ziJ°r* at his T k - His ** 

allowed to carry their most valuahi« S * a messa S e to tho women that they w« 
when no, morning they = £ ~ 

475. Study the «££%£ ^ UUBSO ST0RY 

8 * The Missing Nail. 

A fanner rode to a fair to sell 1 

to <*11 hu sheep. He got good prices for them, and £ 
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money-bags were full of gold and silver. /Vs he lie J a long ride before him to get 
home, ho went to the inn and called for his horse. The stable-man brought it out and 
said : 

“There is a nail out of this shoe, you had better wait and have it put in.” 

“No, no,” cried the farmer, “I can’t wait a minute, one nail does not matter.” 

So ho got on the horse, put the bags of gold upon it and galloped out of the town. 
After somo hours' hard riding, he stopped at an inn, when— 

To complete the Story : 

—he found his horse had lost a shoe. The stable boy said : 

“Sir you had better let me take your horse to the blacksmith to have 
a shoe put on.” 

“No” said the farmer, “It does not matter much, I am already late, 
and if I wait 1 will get still more late. I have only a few miles to go, and 
my horse can take me so far without a shoe.” 

He got on his horse again, and rode on. But after a few miles the 
horse began to limp, and soon it w« nt quite lame. The former found that 
it was impossible for the horse to bear his heavy burden. So the farmer 
had to get down and lead it He had to cever many a mile. He walked 
in haste, but this only increased the trouble of the horse. At last night 
came on, and he was still a good way from home. 

He was obliged to take rest under a big banyan tree. Suddenly three 
robbers jumped out of the bushes and covertd him with their pistols. 
He was quite helpless. They soon robbed him of his money-bags, 
and left him, bruised and weary and sad, lamenting over his foolish 

mistake. 

“Alas !” he said, “for want of a horse-shoe nail I have lost all my 
money*” . „ 

9. The Finest Dream 


Unfinished Story 

Three men sot out on a pilgrimage. At night they stopped at a ionely wayside 
inn ami had a hearty meal. Before going to bed they called ,n the landlord, and 

•f- ^avrT break fss tiei vly''"said you ifav, 

S The ■‘oVrrrimlho S’oV^" BuSdeTiy the 

digest said ;No 1 by this means = of us and 

*•* *d to . uSta‘doubt*Xt Timtev'e" he ofhers might dream, he could easily invent 
something far more wonderful. His friends agreed, and they all went to bed.- 

To complete the Story : . , . 

The youngest could not sleep at all and spent the whoJe n^ht in 

innimr Lm e very fine yarn, so that the next morning he might win the 
spinning turning'sides. At last he succeeded in inventing, as he 

believed, a very fine stofy. The other two slept soundly without wonder- 

ing to whom the loaf was to go. , . 

t TYtrtrnincr the voungest said to the next older than himself, 

In the morning ^ } g reupon he described that he travelled into 

“Relate your dream. wnerp ^ ^ ^ pos8esgion of 

fabulous" wealth 8 & Upon hearing this the youngest one laughed, and told 
that iTe saw in his dream a beautiful damsel playing upon a musical 
Orient! Ted in love with her-'a fairy from a far-off country,’- 
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was shown wonderful palaces and gardens of supernatural beauty, and 
at last was given a rod that could by mere touch turn everything to gold. 

Turning to the eldest he then said, “And pray what was your 
dream ?” ( Said the eldest, “I didn’t dream of any such strange things 
as you have dreamt. • I dreamt that I rose and ate the loaf.” “Yours 
is a true dream and quite the finest of the three. You take the loaf,” 
burst out both the others. 

10. The Clever Lawyer. 

Unfinished Stoiy 

Paul was a clover lawyer. But lie was a littlo unscrupulous. Once there 
came to him a client Nand Singh Zamindar. Ho had been sued for ten thousand 
rupees which he had taken on loan. After the lawyer had heard his story, ho said 

»ww ?, nt ; , ca f * 9 c , lear - 1 Kee no way out of the difficulty except one.” 
What ,s that ? asked Nand Singh. “When you appear before the judge look 

8tftS d -+ and ,? retend to be ‘ mad ’ If y° u ar0 nske( l a question you should not under- 

m u n8Wer °, n y ***’!***'■ Can y° u do this?” “Most successfully,” said 
the Zamindar who was cleverer than the lawyer. J 

To complete the Story : 

The next morning he appeared in the court before the judge, 
the judge asked him why he had not paid the money which he had 
taken on loan He put him several other questions. But Nand Singh 

bipat in® “P 00 n great StUpidi , ty ’ and when questioned only replied by 

n !fn I Baa 1,keft *°f t - “The man is mad/’said tbe judge, “and the 

plaintiff was wrong to lend money to a mid man and must lost his case.” 

and faid° r ^P , afterWard8 th ? n eVe r r laWy<?r Came to the house of Nand Singh 
clevnn 1 i Pay my b,1L 1 Saved your ten thousand rupees by my 

ButthTLn^ you T p , ay , at least one thousand » s m y 
But the man ogam put °n a took of great stupidity and only replied bv 

b eat'pg i, ke a goat as he had done in the v mi y room h r e e P'‘ e s d 8o “y 
after put into a lunatic asylum neither of these clever men gained much. 

Lxercise 126. Contiune th e following stories in the best xvay you can: — 

1. Once upon n time there was a bov who wa<j mmr • . * tl ’ 

day some one said to him, “You are a nmmht 3 6v ©r getting into trouble. Every 

hun, his mother scolded him, and his sister and1/oth«£ A } ho . me ’ Ws father sco,d °d 
matter with him. brothers wondered what could be the 

living was like that'of a Wng^O^diy he paidhim^ f Canterb . ur * v whose 3t ylo of 
unless you answer my three quLtSL • “ v,3 ‘t and said, “You must die 

crown on his head ; Second, hovMong it will tak/n muC 1 th ®. km 8 ,s worth w »th the 
T a h 'rd. what I am thinking." ThS Abbot wi a „ man ‘° L ride round the world; 
answers. h 0 Abbot w «s allowed three weeks to find the 

The one passion of his^f?was tohotude? m ‘? r ' He loved nothin g above gold 
got, the more he wanted. So he wm^wbwT * 8 ° Id “ ho could - Bufc tho mo ™ he 
Mercury pitying his miserable condition ** d,Scontent0(1 end unhappy. The God 

*>id 2T d J° him - d ask « d him what he 

that! asked Mercury. “I wish vouch £ rant my one wish/' “What 

everything I touch into gold." Mercurv ^ H b ^ st ° w u P on mo th e power of turning 

When you get up to-morrow morning, wiah » granted* 

, 4. Once upon a time a H h ° g ° lden fc ouch’.»>.. 

of tli3 king of the country man ^ 101 having his young daughter to th* « 

Wicion of her having infomed his 10 be bravo > be *utiful and clever 0^1 

She put on male attire and._ ^ ° nemie3 gainst him, the king sent her into ex3e* * 

far from my father a house lived a poor woman in a cottage by the side 
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of the road ; she was a widow and had fivo children, two hoys and threo girls. One 
of the hoys was old enough to work in the Helds ; the other went daily to school. 
The girls were all quite small and one of them was not keeping good health. Thus 
the mother had great difficulty in supporting her family ; yet she always worked with 
patience und good humour . 

G. A man may do very well with a very little knowledge, and scarce be found 
out. In mixed company, everybody is much more ready to produce his own, than to 
call for a display of your acquisitions. But in a tete-a-tete there is no shuttling. The 
truth wi'l be out. There is nothing which I dread so much, as being left alone for a 
quarter of an hour with a sensible, well-informed man, who does not know me. I 
lately got into a dilemma of the sort. 

7. Dionysius, King of Syracuse, in Sicily mas a great tyrant. His enemies 

tried several times to assassinate him. Damocles was one of his courtiers. Ho always 
flattered the King, saying. “How grand it must be to be a great king like you !” 
One day Dionysius said to him, “You shall be king for one day, ns you so earnestly 
desire to be.”. 

8. One day', four boys agreed to spend the day on the river and enjoy rowing. 

So they wont to the river, ami got into a boat. Only one of them knew a little about 
rowing, hut they all thought they could manage a boat very easily. For some time 
nil went well with them. They wero’merry and began to lark in the boat. Suddenly. 

tt. A poor Arab was travelling in a desert. He was hot and thirsty, but no 
water could be had in the desert. He wandered far in search of water. At last he 
come upon a spring of water near a grove of palm trees. “How sweet this wat3r 
is !” said the Arab to himself, as he drunk it to quench his thirst.” “I will take some 
of it in a bottle and present it to the Caliph.” So he filled his leather bottle and set 
off. It was a long journey, but at last he reached the town where the Caliph was. 
When he came before the’ Caliph, ho presenter! his bottle. The Caliph opened the 

l 0tt 10 . Once there lived a poor fisherman. He went every day before daybreak to 
fish and each day he threw his net four times and no more. One morning it so 
huppened that he was disappointed in his first three attempts. When he threw his net 
for the fourth time, he caught a copper vase sealed at the top. Ho took it home and 
thinking, that it contained something precious, removed its cap with great difficulty. 
Ho turned it upside down : but nothing came out of it. Ho put it in front of him and 
ga/ed at it. Soon a thick smoke came out, It gathered together and became a thick 
mass out of which appeared a Jinn. The latter threatened to kill the fisherman. The 

fisherman asked the Jinn to tell his history. He said ........ 

11 Six blind men were sitting by the roadside, and hearing some one say : An 
. nomine down the street,” they said to the bystanders, “Please lot us feel 

what it is like with our hands, for, of course, we can never see it.” When the elephant 

stopped by l » to Th© t |jext "itching i?by the ear, said to the first : “Don't you think 
|‘ t k ® s a ^ore like a fan ?” The third ’was only able to reach the animal s legs, and 

exclaimed angrily....•-••• , from America, he was much honoured by the king 

. 12 ‘ W1 ‘FSSJ“He^wTenterST many banquets. Naturally, he excited 
and queen of Spam. ]e who thought that the honour Columbus received was due to 
the envy of m i y P 1 P explorer was at a dinner in company with some nobles, 

them. Oneday, whenthe g P v ent 4 , W j |Qt Columbus did everybody can 

the latter *?^ to ^ s P“ g there should be so much fuss about it . Anybody can sail 
do. Wo do not see ly ple8t thing in the world," said the conceited men. 

across the ocean. It is t P a dish, said to the company, 

~”“ k ° Ls « 5 “ donsnd ■ ’ 0nebyODOthoseat 

the table tried the expenment a vi „ fe „ into a d yer’r vat. When 

13. Once a jackal,, wh le t , mt his colour was changed. He was blue 
ho came out of it he was d beasts of the forest> s eing tlie blue jackal, turned 

-- h J l “ e ® s ® iickal lifted up his voice and called after them. He said that 

and fled. Then the blue jac t tbem So when they assembled he said, 

he had an important tl,,ng to ^ fofesfc> X me t the goddess of the place. 

Last evening, as I wm ana iit} 8 - n her domin ions and gave mo this 

rky.b?ue°c n oat « nVgn^ g T he jackals believed his words and obeyed bis commands. 
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But after some time the king became proud and haughty. The jackals consulted 
together how they might overthrow their haughty king. Some proposed one plan, 
and others another. At last a certain wise old jackal who had, up to this time, kept 
quiet, stood up and spoke as follows. 


14. Once a cap merchant was travelling in a jungle. As it was noon, he placed 
his bundle of red caps on the ground and fell to sleep under a slmdy banyan tree. 
The monkeys stole down the tree and carried away all his caps while the merchant 
wss asleep. When he woke up from his sleep, he was greatly distressed to find that 
all his caps had been taken away by mischievous monkeys. The poor man sat there 
in a sad mood reflecting upon the loss ho had suffered. At last in despair he threw 
away his own cap to the monkeys, "Take this also.., 

15. A beautiful prince wandered fur from home in search of the deer. Dusk 
fell all round him. He was extremely hungry. Ho reached a cottage where lie found 
a beautiful maiden. She gave him food and wator. The prince’s hunger and fatigue 
were removed. He fell in love with her.... 


16. Once there lived two poor ragged and hungry bovs. They met a gentle¬ 
man who engaged them to carry his two trunks home. When they arrived at his 
house he gave them each what lie thought to bo an anua piece. But in the darkness 

he had given them each a rupee, and did not discover his mistake that night The 

boys too did not discover the mistake till they went to the shop nearby to buy food 

fnsJid 6 n?' g * The T fil S . 0ne -Look J.the silly old man has given me u rupee 

mstead of an anna. I will have a good time of it till it is spent.” But the othor 


Tndi ft i 7 V:fv e ?n a lK lephant8 Ti t0 f aS \T ry . dqy throu 8 h ihe "lain street of an 
Indian c.fcy on their way to drink at the river. One of them made friends with a 

tailor, who used to sit at the open window of his shop stitching away When the 

elephant passed, the tailor would give his favourite a cake, a sweetmeat nr nnmf 

fruit. But one day a customer had made the tailor very angry by findinv fault with 

his work. As the tailor sat in a bad temper, the elephant Sd™ w£ 

he put his trunk in at the window, expecting some duintv as usual he rcoivnA 

18. On© day, when John and I had been out on some business nf our * » 

r 1 tUrning 8 ? ntly ° n “ lon 8- rond. «t some distance wo sow a bov 

trying to make a pony leap over a gate. The ponv would not tnko * i m 8a ' ? .? y 

hut th Ut him 7 ith t f e £ hip> but ho on| y burned off on ono side ; he whipped liimtirai'n 
utthepytwd^ntheotherside. Tlien the boy got ofT and gaio him 
hard thrashing, and knocked him about the head • tlien h« „«?“ *? avo , hlm a 

to make him leap the gate, kicking him all the time but still the pony «IESd ^ 

V. STORIES ILLUSTRATING PROVERBS & MAXIMS 
Maxim^ _ StUdyCarefulIythef ° ll0WingSt0ries i,lu8fc rating Proverbs and 


11 . 


‘You cannot touch pitch without soiling your hands. 

Or 


A father ‘I 8 ** C ° mpani0ns hav * cvil ^uence on character.*’ 
think that'h' COmi?an J of boya^bJ^ H° U Spent “ ost of Ks 

“ ^with^r who were Ve evir 

^associations corrupt g ood monner! 

temptine’^X’ranoo, 8 ZTsho^ing 1 “p" ‘“ rge T* man S°'» of tho most 

board and said. “Take them snH A ^® oes nexfc day, his father directed him , m| d8fc. 

—iJSSss wnas sasriSiKSS 
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touchoil and spoiled them. 'Ilir l>oy ciimo running to hit father and said that all the 
mangoes had been spoilt by being placed near a rotten one. “In the same way, my 
M ’, n ' 6a ' d thc fathor - “you will soon he spoiled and ruined by bad companions with 
vMiom you nssoc-Hte. 'I he boy was so much impressed by the quick rotting of the 
*=“ d n,,t tl,nt touched the bad. that be censed to mix with low and evil companions. 

12. Sweet arc the Uses of Adversity. 

Near l la in ha stern Russia there livod a Bashkir called Ilyas. From a very 
humble condition Ilyas began to improve his position. He and his wife worked 
hard from morning to night, rising earlier than their neighbours and going to bed 
, ter- Hl . s possessions soon increased, lie lacked nothing, and every one of his neigh¬ 
bours envied him Ho Imd many friends and was reputed to be very lavish in his 
hospitality. He had two sons and one daughter; they used to work hard when 
t heir father was poor, hut now the eldest son had grown idle and had taken to drink. 
He was at last killed in an affray. The younger son had a proud wife who instigated 
him to disobey his father and demand his inheritance. Ilyas gave him a house and a 
portion of his llocks ami lienls. 

J3ut as ill luck would have it f the condition of Ilyas was like that of Job in the 
Bible. In the tirst year there was plague, in the next there was a bad crop, and at 
last.the nomad robbers came and robbed him and thus tilled tin cup of his misery 
to the brim. lie became poorer and poorer, and his bodily strength began to fail. 

Gradually he was brought to such a pass that lie was compelled to se'I off every¬ 
thing except his own personal garments, and everybody now left him except his wife. 
The son had gone to a distant country and his only daughter was dead. There was 
no one to whom he could look for help. 

But their good neighbour Mohammad Shah was very kindly disposed towards 
them, and was ready to help them with food and clothing if they would conveniently 
work in his garden in summer. They went to him as hired servants. It was a 
grievous sight. 

One day several distinguished guests caino to Mohammad .Shah with a Mulla 
on a visit. Ilyas was asked to kill a sheep and skin it. Mohammed Shah siw Ilyas 
walk past the door after having finished his tusk and asked one of his guests if he 
could recognise Ilyas. “I huvo never known him personally,” answered the guest, 
“but his name is known far and wide.” The guest was amazed to hear of tho 
vicissitudes of his fortune. Shah praised Ilvas ns u quiet and peace-loving man and 
u hard worker. The guest wnnt?d to question Ilyas. Ilyas respectfully came up 
to thoin. H 9 was asked whether he felt unhappy when he had fallen on evil days. 
But Ilyas smiled and said, “If I wero to tell you wlmt I think now about huppiness 
and unhappiness, you would hardly believe me. \ou may ask my wife, — she will 
tell you the whole truth.” The guest asked her from behind the curtain about then- 
present und past condition. The wife said, “We sought happiness for fifty years, 
and throughout the days of our prosperity we did not find it. Now that wo have 
nothing and are the servants of another we have found such happiness that we wish 
no more.” 

“Wlmt is the secret of this happiness of yours t 

“It is this. When we wore rich, my husband and I had no rest, no, not for an 

hour. Our cares were so many that we had no time to talk together, to think of 
our sou's, or to pray. We used to be constantly preoccupied with our friends, guests 
and possessions. Wo had to keep watch over our property, und worse than all these 
cures my husband and I used to have sharp differences and disagreements. Ihtis life 
was full of cares and anxieties, and happiness was far from us.” 

“Well, and now ?” 

“Now my husband and I get up, talk together in peace und harmony, for wo 
have nothing to worry or quarrel about. Our only care is how best to serve our 
master Wo'work with a will, as much as our strength allows. After work there is 
dinner ready for us. If it is cold there is dung for a fire and fur coats to wrap round 
ns. For fifty years we sought happiness and only now we have found it. 

“Don’t laugh, brother ? This is not a joke, hut Cod’s own truth. When we 
lost our fortune, mv wife and I foolishly wept for it ; but God revealed the truth to 
us. and now we make it known to you. not as a joke, but for your good. 

The guest now realized the sweetness of the uses of adversity. 
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Exercise 127- Write stones to illustrate the foUoicimj suyimjs — 

1. Look before you leap. 

2. A man who digs a pit for others will fall into it himself. 

3. Prosperity gains friends while adversity tries them. 

4. Once a liar always n liar. 

5. They never fail who die in a great cause*. 

0. Those who live in a glass house must not cast stones ut others. 

(P. U. Inter., 1933) 

7. It takes two to make u row. (P.U. Inter., 1933) 

8. It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 

9. A bird in a hand is worth two in thy bush. 

10. ‘ To a jaundiced eye everything looks yellow. 

11. AH that glitters is not gold. 

12. Nevor count your chickens before they are hatched. 

13. Where there is a will there is a way. 

14. The child is father of the man. 

15. Time and tide wait for no man. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES ON CHAPTER XXVI 
Exercise 128. Invent a story suggested by the following : — 

1. “A disposition heretofore indolent and sellish roused bv an emergenev to a 
deed of self-sacrifice.” 

2. A boy climbs over a wall of an orchard and gets up on a large mango tree. Tho 
owner see9 him and unobserved by the boy places a largo natural-looking stuffed dog 
at tho foot of the tree. The owner then goes back and watched...,. 

Continue the story. (/>_ 

3. In a visage there occurred a theft. The headman did not like to report 
the matter to the police. “I know how to catch the thief,” he said ; “lot every 
one take a cotton stick from my house and bring it to me to-n.oriow morning. You 
will find to-morrow that the thief’s stick will be on inch longer thun those of the 

[Show how the thief was caught. Study its heading carefully--“An inch too 
short* J 

.... E ?, e /?* se *'"'*!* Me following in any way you please, and supply u suitable 

title. Write about a page.— 

It sometimes happens that tho wording of a telegram gives rise to misundei* 
this 1 ^** ° n t l0 P art rec ‘Pi ent . Tho following story is a good illustration of 

as e traveler might S- d ^ follo ' viu S into n vivid a,ld picturesque narrative, such 
* I \ tha V aUe grCW Very lon 8 rec ds—tho inhabitants make houses of them-nt 

wearing P re . cious stones-neither iron nor steel emi Jmrm a,w one 

T U?« gth a S ° D ^ bo their enemies shoot arrows without iron or steol at thom^ 
lilTthemT th6 r06dS myS6lf - SOme ° f the - "ere so heavy that twenty men^UdTot 

who itJSZP 1S , belDg Pla r! 0Uteide a house in which a baby is lying ill Tho ™ 

-n H ° ^ hG ' ViH d ° 30 if gi^en 

plsase^one^one pioies noKjy USt ’ ati ” B “* " U ' h ° f 11,0 “*"8 » trying to 
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Exercise 133- ^ ou are out on a walk with a friend in the country, and on a 

lonely stretch of the road, your friend falls in trying to jump over a ditch and sprains 
his ankle. He is unable to walk even with your help and you can find no other help 
ot any kind near. After some hour’s waiting, you uet a lift home in a passing motor 
car, and vour friend's ankle is attended to. 

Turn the above summary into a story making it as interesting as you can. 

Exercise 134- On 31st March, 1939, the London Evening Star announced that a 
magnificent exhibition of donkeys would be held on the following day in a hall in 
Islington. 'A large crowd of people interested in donkeys attended to see the exhibi¬ 
tion. After spending some time in a hall which contained nothing but spectators, 
they began to realize that the date was the 1st of April, and that they themselves were 
the exhibits. 

Imagine what happened, and write u full account of this humorous incident. 

Exercise 135. A cinema is crowded with people who aro enjoying a humorous 
picture. All are laughing heart-'ly when there goes round a cry of “Fire.” There is 
excitement. The people rush to get out, so that some are hurt. It is discovered that 
there is no fire and that the cry was raised by a young man for a joke. The crowd 
waiting outside learns this and finds the young man.’ 

Turn the above summary into as interesting a story as you can, giving suitable 
details, and adding a fitting conclusion. 

Exercise 136. Expand the following summary into an interesting story :— 

It is recorded that two princes wore once about to engage in a terrible fight as a 
sequel to a quarrel that took place about a dam constructed to hold water. 
Between these kings and their assembled armies Buddha suddenly appeared and askeu 
the cause of the strife. When he was completely informed upon the subject he 
put the following questions — 

“ Tell me, O king ! is earth in itself of uny vulue 7 ” 

“ Of no value whatever !” was the reply. 

“ Is water in itself of any value ?” 

“ Of no value whatever ” 

“ And the blood of kings, is that of any vulue 7’ 

“ Its value is priceless !” 

“ Is it reasonable ” asked the peace-maker, “ that what is priceless should be 
hazarded against what has no value ut all ?” The incensed monarchs saw the wisdom 
of this reasoning and abandoned their dispute. 

Exercise 137. Continue the narrative beginning with the sentence, “ Staring 
and looking half round, I saw a lion in the act of springing on me. 

Exercije 138. Write a short story to fit tho title, “All’s well that ends well.” 

Exercise 139. Write a short story ending with the words, “ And how thankful 
I was thut I had missed the night train !” 

Exercise 140. Tell a story of adventure in modern times you have heard, or 
read, or imagined. 

Exercise 141- “To him who is destined to arrive, the fates never fail to afford 
on the way then* small encouragements. Make u story to illustrate this dictum. 

Exercise 142. Write a short story with a definito plot, ending with the words 
“And this incident proved to be a turning-point in my career ! 

Exercise 143. Write a short story ending with tho words, “Things are not w'hat 
they were when I was young.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 

REPRODUCTION OF A STORY POEM 


477 Sometimes you are required to tell in your own words the story 
told in a poem. The first thing, then, is to read the poem as a 
story, so that you may follow its trend, and the next is to tell the story 
over again in your own words. 

SOME IMPORTANT HINTS 

478- Study the following hints : — 

(1) Read the whole poem through, slowly and carefully. If, after 
tho first reading, the story is not quite clear, read the poem again, and yet 
again, and so on until you feel you understand it thoroughly. 

(2) Write down briefly all the points that you notice in the poem, 
and do not leave out any important point. 

(3) Now try to write out the story in simple, straightforward English, 
telling the incidents of the story in their natural order. 

(4) As far as possible, do not borrow the language of the poem. Try 
to express your ideas in simple and plain words, and avoid the use of fine 
language. 

(5) When you have finished writing the story, read it through to see 
that your story exactly coincides with that depicted in the poem, and that 
you have not left out any important fact, or stated any fact wrongly. If 
you have put in anything wrong, do not hesitate to write the story out 
afresh. 


(6) Last but not the least important is the fact that your composi¬ 
tion should be free from mistakes in spelling, grammar, and punctuation. 
See that your sentences are properly constructed and that the whole 
composition is coherent and reads well. 


479. Study carefully the following examples : — 

Example 1. 

Tell concisely, in the form and style appropriate to a prose narrative, the story of 
the following poem :— * 


KINO BRUCE AND THE SPIDER 

King Bruce of Scotland flung himself down 
In a lonely mood to think ; 

Tis true he was a monarch and wore a crown, 
out his heart was beginning to sink, 
bor be had been trying to do a great deed, 
io make Ins people glad ; 

Ho had tried and tried, but could not succeed; 
And so he became quite sad. 

He flimg himself down in low despair, 

As grieved as man could be : 

And after a while he pondered there,— 

11 S* V3 aU up.” said he. 
rsow just at the moment a spider dropped, 

fill 
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\\ itli its silken filmy clew ; 

And the king in the*midst of his thinking stopped. 

Io seo what tlie spider would do. 

T was a long way up to the coiling dome. 

And it hung by a rope so fine, 

Tlmt how it would get to its cobweb home 
King Bruce could not divine. 

It soon began to cling and crawl 
Straight up with long endeavour ; 

But down it came with a slipping sprawl, 

As near to the ground as ever. 

Up, up it ran, not a second did stay. 

To utter the least complaint, 

Till it fell still lower ; and there it lay 
A little dizzy and faint. 

Its head grew steady—again it wont, 

And travelled a half yard higher ; 

T was a delicate thread it had to tread. 

And a road where its feet would tire. . . .. 

Again it fell, and swung below ; 

But up it quickly mounted. 

Till up and down, and now fast, now slow, 

Nine brave attempts were counted. 

•‘Sure,” said the King, “that foolish thing 
Will strive no more to climb. 

When it toils so hard to reach and cling, 

Aud tumbles every time.” 

But up the insect went once more ; 

Ah mo ! ’tis an anxious minute ; 

He’s only a foot from his cobweb door ; 

Oh, say, will ho lose or win it ? 

Steadily, steadily inch by inch, 

Higher and higher he got. 

And a bold little run at the very last pinch 
Put him into his native cot. 

“Bravo ! bravo !” the King cried out ; 

“All honour to those who try ; 

Tho spider up there defied despair ; 

Ho conquorcd, and why should not I ?” 

And Bruce of Scotland braced his mind, 

And gossips tell the tale 
That lie tried once more as ho tried before, 

And that time ho did not fail. 

Puy goodly heed all ye who read, 

And beware of suying, “I can't” ; 

’Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 
To idleness, folly and want. 

Whenever you find your heart despair 
Of doing some goodly thing. 

Con over this strain, try bruvely again. 

And remember the Spider and tho King. 

Reproduction 

Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, was once in a very dejected mood. Ho had 
many times tried to achieve tho object on which he had set his heart, but without 
success. Just as lie was thinking of giving up his attempt, his eyes fell on a spider 
which tried to reach tho ceiling by going up the thread of cobweb that was Imaging 
from it. The King anxiously waited to see what the spider would do. Tho ceding was a 
long way up and he wondered how it could eve- manago to got there. The spider tried to 
reach the ceiling by going up the thread, but it failed and fell down. Another attempt 
"us made, and aguin it failed to reach it. Nine times the spider tried, and each time it 
failed. The King now thought that tho foolish spider would never maks any further 
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trial, when, to hie great surprise, it once more summoned up courage, climbed up inch 
by inch, and at last succeeded in reaching the ceiling. Bruce was now full of admiration 
for the perseverance shown by the little insect. He himself was now inspired by 
unknown strength, and imitating its example, lie too tried once more, and was 
successful. 

Take lesson from this story of the King and the Spider, and nover be discouraged 
by fadures but try again and again, until success comes to you. ‘Patienco and pers®. 
verance can overcome mountains.’ 1 


Example 2. 


Tell concisely, in the form and style appropriate to a prose narrative, the 
the following poem :— 


LA BELLE DAME SAi\S MERC I 

• 

‘ O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms. 

Alone and palely loitering ? 

The sedge is wither’d from the Lako. 
And no birds sing. 

‘ 0 what can ail thee, knight-at-arms. 

So haggard and so woo-begone ? 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 

And thy harvest’s done. 

‘ I see a lily on the brow 

With anguish moist and fever dew ; 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too.’ 


* I met a Lady in the Meads, 

Full beautiful- a fairy’s child ; 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes wore wild. 

‘ I mado a garland for her head, 

... bracelets too, and fragrant zone 
bhe looked at mo as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 


‘ 1 bor on my pacing steed 

And nothing else saw all day long 
For sidelong would she lean, and sing 
A fairy’s song. 

‘ She found me roots of relish sweet 
And honey wild and manna dew. 
And sure in language strange she said, 
I love thee true.” 


4 She took me to her elfin grot, 

. i^ d th T er f s ' ie we P fc * a ml sigh’d full s 
And there I shut her wild eyes 

With kisses four. ‘ 




a sho T lul,ed me asleep, 

On the cold hill-side. 

* 1 ^i? ale Kings and Princes too 

They cried-"LoBe e i“e th D Pal ° ~ or8the 5' 0,1 ■ 

Haththeer nt hrar i ?™ 6S “ nsMCTd 

‘ 1 Tith hortd ^ ,ipS in th0 Bloom 
On the cold hill side. 


story 
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• And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering. 

Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake 
And no birds sing.’ 

—John Keats. 

Reproduction 

The poem consists of a question (the first three verses), and un answer (the 
remaining nine) ; 

The Question : Oh, sir Knight, what is that which afflicts you so that your face 
is so pale and haggard, and full of wild sorrow, and why do you wander so lonely and 
pale about the cold hill-side ? 

The Answer : I met a beautiful lady in the meadows-a fairy woman, I loved 
her at first sight, and made garlands of flowers for her ; and she also looked on me with 
looks of love I put her on mv horse, and all day long rode with her and saw nothing 
hut her. Every now and then she leant sideways and sang a fairy song that enchanted 
heart and soul. She gave me sweet roots and wild honey to eat, and in her strange 
language she seemed to assure me of her love. She took me to her fairy cavern, and 
[here she wept and sighed while I kissed her. Then she lulled me to sleep and m my 
r dreamed a dream. In the dream I saw kings and princes and warriors, all pale 
asdeath^^ and one and all they cried out: -The Beautiful Lady Without Mercy has 
enslaved you.” When I awoke from my horrible dream I found myself alone on the 
U un La The heartless fairy hud gone, and I never saw her again. But lam 
spell. aX'ining away with helpless love, and thus is why I wonder here 

alone and unhappy. 

Example 3- 

Give in your own words the main thought of the poem 

If I had but two little wings 
And wore a little feathery bird. 

To you I’d fly. my dear! 

But thoughts like these are idle tilings 
And I stay here. 

But in my sleep to you 1 fly : 

I’m always with you in my sleep ! 

The world is all one s own. 

But then one wakes, and where am I . 

All, all alone. 

Sleep stays not, though a monarch bids : 

So 1 love to wake ere break of day : 

For though my sleep be gone, ^ 

Yet while ’tis dark, one shuts one s lids, m 

And still dreams on O ■ U- *««•., 

o i nV( .r’R longing to llv to his beloved. But 
Main Thought- bid” to sleep to 

c”t his eyes and then dream abont his beloved. 

J Example 4- 

Express in four or five line . the central idea of the poem 

Within the garden's peaceful scene 
Appeared two lovely foes, 

Aspiring to the rank of Queen, 

The Lily and the Bose. 

Tho Bose soon reddened into rage, 

\nd swelling with disdain, 

Appealed to many a poet s page 
To prove her right to reign. 

The Lily’s height bespoke command, 

\ f»iir imperial flower ; 

She seemed designed for Flora's hand, 

The sceptre of her power. 
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This civil bickering and debate 
The goddess chanced to hear. 

And flew to save, ere "twas too late, 

The pride of the parterre. 

Yours is, she said, the noblest hue, 

And yours the statelier mien ; 

And. till a third surpasses you 
Let each be deemed a queen. 

(P.U. Inter., 1939 ) 

Central Idea. In a dispute between the Lily and the Rose for precedence, the 
goddess of flowers decided that the one was remarkable for her colour and other for her 
stately form and that each was worthy to be the Queen of the Garden, till a third sur¬ 
passed them in beauty and colour. 

EXERCISES ON CHAPTER XXVO 

Exercise 144. Give in simple language the story of the following poem : — 

ARNOLD W1NKELREID 


In arms the Austrian phalanx stood, 

A living wall, a human wood 
Impregnable their front appears, 

All horrent with projecting spears 
— Opposed to these, a scanty band 
Contended for their Fatherland ; 

Peasants, whose new-found strength had broke 
From manly necks the ignoble yoke ; 
Marshalled once more at Freedom’s call, 

They came to conquer or to fall. 

And now the work of life and death. 

Hung on the passing of the breath : 

The fire of conflict burned within ; 

The battle trembled to begin ; 

Yet while the Austrians held their ground, 
Point for assault was nowhere found ; 

Where’er the impatient Switzers gazed, 

The unbroken line of lances blazed. 

That line ’twere suicide to meet. 

And perish at their tyrant’s feet. 

Few were the numbers they could boast; 

But every free man was a host 
And felt as ’twere a secret known. 

That one should turn the scale alone. 

It did depend on one indeed ; 

Behold him—Arnold Winkelreid ! 

There stands not on the roll of Fame 
A hero of a nobler name. 

Unmasked he stood along the throng, 

In rumination deep and long, 

Till you might see, with sudden grace, 

Ilie very thought come o’er his face : 

And, by the uplifting of his brow 

Tell where the bolt could strike and how, 

Rut twas no sooner thought than done-, 
lhe field was in moment won ! 

Make way for Liberty !” he cried ; 
t^ with arms extended wide, 

As if his dearest friend to olasp ; 

S? JP®" 8 h ® swept within his grasp. 

“Make way for Liberty 1“ they cry, 

Their keen points crossed from side to aide ; 
Then with them falling down did he 
Bravely make way for Liberty. 
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On to the breach his comrades fly— 

“Make way for Liberty !” they cry. 

And through the Austrian phalanx durt 
As rushed the spears through Arnold’s heart ; 

While instantaneous as his fall 
Before the foe fear seized them all : 

An earthquake could not overthrow 
A city with a surer blow. 

Thus Switzerland again was free : 

Thus Death made way for Liberty .—James Montgomery. 

[Threads oj the Story : —Two armies standing face to face—on one aide tho Austri¬ 
ans armed with spears, on the other tho Swiss-the Austrian phalanx impregnable—the 
Swiss completely battled at this sure death-Arnold Winkelreid, the great Swiss patriot, 
takes a bold and decisive step —ho rushes forth and clasps ten spears to his body 
crying out, ‘‘Make way for Liberty !”—a breach is mude— all attaek with the fury 
of a storm—Winkelried falls pierced .with the spears lie grasped—but Switzerland again 

is free.— ]" 

Exercise 145- Give in simple language as a short story the substance of the follow- 
ng ptom :— 

ELEGY UN THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG 

Good people all. of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song ; 

And if you find it wond’rous short. 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man, 

Of whom the world might say. 

That still a goodly race ho ran, 

When'ver he went to pray. 


A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes, 

The naked every day he clad 
When he put on his clothes. 

.And in that town a dog was found. 

As many dogs there bo, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hoUnd, 
And cur6 of low dogree. 


This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began, 

The dog to gain some private ends. 
Went nmd and bit the man. 


Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wond'ring neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 

To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seem’d both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye ; 

And while*thoy swore the dog was mud, 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light, 

That show’d the rogues they lied : 

The roan recovered of the bite. 

The dog it was that died —Oliver Goldsmith. 

. nion lived ill Islington—he led a holy life whenever 
I Threads of tin Sbw A ei J tle heart - he clothed naked persons when every 
ho went to pray- had a kind ai B , )od dog | )it him—the wound was painful-all 

l?d that P the do°g w^s ma.f and that the man would dic-but the man recovered, and 

Taiee in your own words the picture of the battle painted in the 


poem :— 
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HOHENLINDEN 

On Linden, when tho sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Oflser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight 
Wien the drum beat at dead of night. 

Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast array'd 
Each horseman drew his battle blades 
And furious every charger neigh’d 
. To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 

Then rush’d the steed to battle driven, 

And louder than tho bolts of heaven 
For flash'd the red artillery, 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow : 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

’Tis morn ; but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war clouds’ rolling dun 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

Tho combat deepens. On, ye brave 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! V* - • 

Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave. 

And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall purt where many meet ! 

The snow shall be their winding sheet, 

And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre — T. Campbell. 

Exercise 147. 11 hat is the advice the poet rjives in this poem to a young man 7 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN 


% Ji 1 


r *- *• 


Exercise 148. 


Give thy thoughts no tongue. 

Nor any unproportion’d thought his act, 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tiied 
G:apple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in, 

Boar it that the opposer may beware of thee, 

Give every man thy ear but few thy voice : 

Costlv thv n?* 8 Ceu f uro ’ but reserve thy judgment 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

Val GX P res ^y“ fancy ; rich not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the mart; 

Arc mr, 6 f m i ^ rance » the best rank and station 

Neither* a S K l6Ct and 8 enerous - ehief in that, 
b( \ rrower ’ nor lender be : 
h or loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 

rut b ? rrow “g dulls the edge of husbandry. 

Indit b r°. a , '.7 To thi “ ownsolf be true^; 

The,, 1 folIow * us the night the day, 

Give in n<>t th0n be falS ° t0 ,my ^'Shakespea 

V Ur otm words the central idea of the following pot 
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THE INQUIRY 

Amongst the myrtles as I walk’d, 

Love and my sighs, this inter talk’d: 

“Tell,' 1 said I, in deep distress, 

“Where may I find my shepherdess ?” 

“Thou fool,' said Love “know'st thou not this, 

In everything that's good, she is ! 

In yonder tulip go and seek. 

There thou may'st find her lip, her cheek ; 

In yon enomell’d pansy by. 

There thou shalt have her curious eye ; 

In bloom of peach, in rosy bud. 

There wave the streamers of her blood ; 

In brightest lilies that there stand. 

The emblems of her whiter hand ; 

In yonder rising hill there smell 
Such sweets as in hei bosom dwell 
“'Tis true,” said I. And thereupon 
I went to pluck them one by one. 

To make of parts an union : 

But on a sudden all win gone. 

With that I stopt Said Love, “these be. 

Fond man. resemblances of thee : 

And os these flowers, the joy shall die. 

E’en in the twinkling of an eye ; 

And all thy hopes of her shall wither, 

Like these short sweets thus knit together.” 

Exercise 149- Hire in five or sis lines the main thought of the poem : — 

THE LISTENERS 

“Is there anybody there ?” said the Traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door ; 

And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest s ferny floor : 

And a bird flew up out of the turret. 

Above the Traveller's head : 

And he smote upon tlie door again a second time ; 

“ Is there anybody there " be said. 

But no one descended to the traveller : 

No head from the leaf-fringed sill 
Leaned over and looked in his grey eyes. 

Where he stood perplexed and still. 

But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men : 

Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark stair, 
That goes down to the empty hall, 

Hurkening in an air stirred und shaken 
By the lonely Traveller’s call 
And ho felt in his heart their strangeness, 

Their stillness answering his cry. 

While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 

'Neath the starred and leafy sky ; 

For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head : — 

“Tell them I came, and no one aswered. 

That I kept my word,” he said. 

Never the least stir made the listeners, 

Though every word he spuke 
Fell echoing through the shadowiness of the still house 

From the one man left awake ; 
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Av, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 

And the sound of iron on stone. 

And how the silence surged softly backward, 

When the plunging hoofs were gone .—De La Mare. 

Exercise 150. Give in your own wards the central idea of the poem : - 

THE GREY MONK 


“ I see, I see, - ' the Mother said, 

“ My children shall die for lack of bread ! 
What more has the merciless tyrant said ?” 
The Monk sat down on her stony bed. 

His eye was dry, no tears could flow, 

A hollow groan bespoke his woe ; 

At length a feeble cry he said : 

He trembled and shuddered upon the bed — 

“ When God commanded this hand to write 
In the shadowy hours of deep midnight, 

He told me that all I wrote should prove 
The bane of all that on earth I love. 


“ My brother starved between two walls ; 

Thy children’s cry my soul appals. 

I mock at the rack and grinding chain ; 

My bent body mocks at their torturing pain. 

“ Thy father drew his sword in the North, 
With his thousands strong he is marched forth. 
Thy brother has armed himself in steel. 

To avenge the wrongs thy children feel. 

“ Bat vain the sword and vain the bow, 

They never can work war’s overthrow. 

The Hermit's prayer and the widow’s tear 
Alone can free the world f.-om fear. ” 


The hand of vengeance sought the bed 
To which ths purple tyrant fled ; 

The iron hand crushed' the tyrant's head. 
And became a tyrant in his stead. 


Until the tyrant himself relent. 

The tyrant who the first black bow bent. 
Slaughter shall heap the blood ly plain ; 
Resistance and war is the tyrant’s gain. 

But the tear of love and forgiveness sweet, 

And submission to death beneath his feet • 

The tear shall melt the sword of steel. 

And every wound it has made shall heal. 

For the tear is an intellectual thing, 

And tho word of an An e el King ; 

And the bitter groan of a martyr’s woe * 

8 an arrow from the Almighty’s bow.— Blake. 
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CHAPTER XXVTIT 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Biography and Autobiography. A Biography is the history of the 
Ute ot a person written by some one else, e g. t Southey’s “Life of Nelson,” 
i 08 ®. e .II s "Life of Johnson,” ete. An Autobiography is the history of 
the liin ot a person written by himself, e g , Benjamin Franklin’s “Auto¬ 
biography, ’ Mahatma Gandhi's “My Experiments with Truth.” 

Some Important Hints 


481. Bear in mind the following important hints when writing an 
Autobiography : — 

(1) Tn writing the autobiography of an animal or an inanimate object, 
you must imagine yourself to be that animal or object and write as that 
animal nr object might be supposed to tell its stori/. 

(2) You must write in the First Person. 

(3) \ ou must be careful not to fall into sucli errors as the follow¬ 
ing :— 

“The Autobiography of a Horse”— concluding lines — 

(a) “I was very useful to my master till I died ” 

(l>) “I died in harness.'* 

(c) “Till at Inst one day I died." 

('/) “My master wrote a fine epitaph on my tomb.” 

How can any one write after his death ? 

(4) Do not write anything that is affected or unnatural. Try to 
describe only those things that are natural and possible. Beware of 
writing such absurdities as the following in The Autobiography of a 
Horse : 

(a) “After six years I got married." 

(b) “Every night I retire to my bed of soft cotton." 

Can you imagine a horse getting married or sleeping on a bed of soft 
cotton ? 

(o) Lastly, you must make the story as interesting as possible, and 
tell it in simple language, such as is used in ordinary, everyday talk. 

Specimens of Autobiographies 

482- Study carefully the following specimens 

1. The Autobiography of a Horse 

Imagine that you are nn old horse owned nt different times by three different 
masters, and tell the story, of your like. (P.U. B.A., Suppl. 1044) 

Now that I am getting old and stiff in the joints, I like to meditate, while grazing 
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in the pasture, on my fool days. I think that was tho happiest part of my life. I was 
not required to do any work. I could runabout after my mother, who was a fine 
mare, without any restraint. I spent most of my time in pastures and meudows where 
I loved basking in the sun, rolling on the grass, frisking about, and nibbling the tender 
green grass, while my mother went on steadily grazing. 

But that could not last for ever. When I was old «nough, the trainer came and, 
to my great indignation, fastened a long rope round my neck, and then began driving 
me round and round in circles with his long whip. What a hard time it was for me ! 
I felt groat pain and anger. But I was helpless before the whip of the cruel trainer. 
He believed only in whipping, and beat mo constantly and left me only when I was 
so tired that I could hardly stand. I felt most miserable at this, but my mother 
caressed me and told me that it was no use my resisting and that I should go through 
the training bravely. To make a long story short, I was at last thoroughly trained as 
a riding-horse. 

I was bought by a rich zamindar. He was a kind master. Everyday he washed 
my sides, allowed me to graze tho green grass in the tields and gave me plenty of 
fodder. I carried my master, the farmer, to cities situated at a distance. Sometimes 
I brought my master’s hay home. Sometimes I gave the children joy-rides. This 
task, let me tell you, was what I liked doing best. I loved to hear the children laugh, 
to feel them on my back, and to hear their merry voices thanking me and saying. 
“ Run up, Pegasus !”. Very often the dear children used to come to see me in the 
evening when I remained in the stable. They would pat my back and sides, and feed 
me with delicious hay or handfuls of juicy grepn grass. Sometimes, as a treat, they 
would tlirust a loaf of bread into my mouth, or a lump of sugar, or a couple of biscuits, 
or even an apple. All this was a happy time for mo. But a time came when the 
zamindar got into debt, and had to sell mo to a rich merchant who kept a buggy , and 
I was trained to run in shafts. I hated this work ; and I am afraid I gave him a 
lot of trouble by going as slowly as I could. Tho driver often gave me a sound 
whipping but this would not make mo go any faster ; I would stand still for some 
minutes ; then I would start shying at every object on the road. Whenever I was 
harnessed in the buggy and was whipped strongly I simply reared or backed. My 
owner got disgusted at last and sold mo to an official, who used to visit villages on 
horseback. 6 


I was delighted to get back to saddle-work, and thoroughly enjoyed my daily 
gallop over the plains. I was proud of my new master who was respected by all the 
neighbouring villages. The syce looked after me carefully, and I was always kept 
neat and tidy. My glossy skin and mane soon began to shine again. But an accident 
put an end to this jolly life ; for one day my master pressed me to take a big jump 
over a tunnel winch I knew I could not take. I did my best but fell short. My 
master was thrown off and broke his arm. and I badly sprained one of my legs. Y 

I was in hospital for some weeks, and then was sold to a gentleman who wanted 
a q«,et mount. He was a kind master and fed and used mo well. I was in his service 

al om/the* AfnlT f H ’ 8 80n ’ wh ° wns a fashionable collegian, regularly rode me 

along the Mall every evening. Now that I am quite old, I am given very little wort? 

life ! 1 8pen “ OS ° f my t,me g razi »g ,n the pastures, and leading a quiet contented 


Z. The Autobiography of a Dog 

year llftL iKSU'Z 5°? 1935 ' 

time. I remained in a sheltored place and^iked rn ?? ° f T al1 birds for some 

paid a visit to the neighbouring nnnH ’ m. » , ed ru V? ul , g after hares. Sometimes I 
jumped about the fields and bushes^ I gr^wVo f 'T’ ba f k ®^ in the and 

looking. I think that was the happiest nerfod of mv f ?? g ’i b ° th Str ? ng fine- 
could run about anywhere I liked. P But it could n^lasJ for e^r ^ ^ t0 d °’ and 

recognised me^ ^eyhound^"^^'^" sen? Ws^men'^ft me ru " ning after a hare, 
A leathern collar was put round my neck I was fri^htened*^ 6 ^ &nd to °k me bome - 
* fe ! daya 1 « ot used 10 if- % master was ***** ? &8t ’ but 

w vory wthfui *• -v A i 
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ni^lit 1 watched his house and property. In course* of tune my master grew so fond 
of me that ho did nor like to parr, from mu. I have been with him for a pretty long 
t ime now and have grown to like him vory much. [ myself do not want to leave him 
either. 


As rny master was very fond of hunting, he trained mo for hunting. I grew up to 
he a natural, fierce.looking greyhound. My sense of smell was very strong, so I was 
used in hunting and tracing animals I thoroughly enjoyed running after stags and 
deer in open country. Once my master was able to kilfa wild boar with my help, 
and, much pleased, he offered me a gold medal. See how tie* medal shines round my 
nock ! Once I saved my master's house from being lmrgled by robbers and was given 
a delicious feast which I enjoyed very much. When he fondled and patted me, J 
wagged my tail as a sign of gratitude. 1 never bit any innocent man to be sent to the 
Pasteur Institute, nor did I ever trouble other dogs loss strong than myself. 

Hut an accident put a stop to that, happy life ; for, one day my master sent me 
after a deer. As I was chasing it, a lion sprang out of a thick grove, and my muster 
at once took aim at him with his gun. As I was crossing the field, the bullet sprained 
my leg and lodged in the breast ot the lion who took a somersault as it struck him. 
and rocked, redi d and staggered furiously. Another shot struck him in the head and 
he stopped biting the earth furiously with his teeth. Re was Head and my master 
was glad, but h? felt sorry at my having been wounded. 


I was in hospital for some weeks and got my leg cured but now I could not run 
as fast as I did in the past. My master treats mo with the same kind care and atten¬ 
tion as before, although I am not so useful to him in chasing deer, hare*, etc. I am 
now old and do not possess the strength of youth. I have lost almost all my teeth 
and cannot easily catch prey as before. My master gives me very littlo work. The 
children play with me. One of them hides a coin in hi« pocket, and I jump up and 
try to get it out. One of them commands me to beg, and I imitate a beggar ; one of 
them says, “Up!" and 1 stand on mv hind leg. I also play at “Hide ond Seek 
with thorn. In this way, I am leading a quiet, happy and contented life. 


3. The Autobiography of a Butterfly 

“Gay as a butterfly" —I have often heard that'said of a cheerful person. \es, 1 
nm gay. I do leaf! a very jolly life. Life to me is all pleasure, a continual feast 
and a sunny holiday : rny life is all play and merry-making. I am sure you would 
envy my life -- so happy, so gloiioit9 and so shining. Just have a look at my wings ! 
How glorious they are to behold ! Azure and jet, yellow and red, in fact, all the 
rainbow colours are present therein. What need have I to adorn myself with gold, 
or silver ornaments, and to put on gorgeous garments ? My wings are already fringed 
with silver and spangled with gold. I am decked all over with the flimsiest and 
most sparkling silken garments that glisten in the rays of the sun. I proudly perch 
on a rose, or idly flutter on some fragrant flower. Off I fly to lull or dale, wood or 
bower, meadow or grove or stream, as I please. I fly from bed to bed, and bower 
to bower, intoxicated with the joy of life and take pleasure in v.s.t.n* the golden 
daffodils growing bv the margin of a lake, the herbs growing .n the vale, the tali and 

maiestic trees spreading their budding twigs in the breezy n.r 1 low to hear the 



wing, onddS.e ^v-Tdo any damngo. On tho o.Wr hand my presence 
beautifies a garden and makes it a lovely and charming spot. Does it not give you 
much pleasure to see a delightful little ereaturo with gauzy wings dancing merrily 

amidst beautiful flowers 


But I have bad times also. Many a Mme I have been chased by wic ked boys 
. in *Ua.'p hitnrU Everything beautiful attracts them, and the\ ore charmed 

Ca "Vrcoon winge nravoflrd with horror, that some of'them delight in mnk- 
ie dons of butterflies of every kind. But I am too quick for them ; I manage 
. them, hovering about the meadow and fluttering playfully over tho.r heads. 


•ap 

by rny 
ing colic 

Thus they chase and chase and every time find themselves outwitted. 

4. The Autobiography of an Ant 

We, ants are tiny little creatures. How little must we seem in your eyes You 
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often trample ub to death without any regard or concern for us. Many persona des¬ 
pise us because we are found everywhere. Place sweetmsats safely locked in a tin 
oupboard and you will find swarrrn of in thero ; place sugar in a vessel and we are 
sure to reach thero as if by magic. We go after sweat, fragrant, savoury, and taste¬ 
ful things—we like their taste, we love their sm'll. Our sense of small is so strong 
that we can at once detect a thing even though at a distance. People dislike us 
because they think that we poison their foodstuffs, liquids, drinks, beveragos, and 
eatables. 

Our dominion extends not only to privato houses, public buildings, courts and 
places, but also to fields of corn and vast jungles. You must have often seen dur¬ 
ing your walk through the fields big holes in the ground where our kind live, and build 
mounds and “hills.” 

We are not only not harmful to mankind, but aro their great friends. Wo ro- 
move dead and poisonous insects which would bo harmful to men, do scavenger work 
by removing matter which would otherwise decay and be gravely injurious to their 
health. 

Rest assured we aro ns wise as men. Many a sluggard and many a fool might 
learn lesosns of wisdom from us. We never waste our time in sleeping or playing. 
All day long we gather up corn and lay up our store for winter and rainy days when 
we cannot work. Don’t you appreciate our intelligence, strength, and skill ? Are 
there any other with such powers of organization us we ? We build nests and atoro 
them with food, and divide ourselves up into classes such as workers, soldiers, curriers 
and so on. It may be news to you that some of us oven keep slaves and got work 
from them and others keep insects from which they get a sort of milk, just as vou keep 
cows. * 1 


Again, foreseeing frosts and storms, we bring food within doors. Do you provide 
against dangers in advance ? If you do not, you have less sense than we oaro poor 
creeping ants. Do not despise us, O mortal man ! Imitate our example, and take due 
care of the things you are sure to need. 

Our industry is proverbial- nobody doubts it, I am sure. There is n saving 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and bo wise,” which tells the ’ lazv 
person to take a lesson ia industry and thrift from our kind. We aro ever toiling and 
moiling and we preach you a sermon daily, nay hourly. “If you live without work 

you wuj go without food. 9 


S. The Autobiography of a Rose 

“Sweet and lovely is the roso”-I have often heard people saying so. Yes, I am 
both sweet and lovely I am the Queen of flowers. The world’s literature is fulUf 
praises for me. The poets, the bards, the philosophers, and the botanists—all have 

ofm« h? r my b <r\ y “ cl ‘ fferent 3tr,Lins - The old Persians constantly speak 

of me in connection with the nightingale. They call me tho nightingale’bride 
English poets have always associated me with the nightingale. b 8 d 

l he ° f thorns whonce the nightingale calls not, 

Could she call, there were never a roso to roply.”— Swinburne. 

The nightingale sings because she i s inspired by my beauty to si ng. 

EgypJ aod itZd* “ «“ of 

white or yellow attire, while in others l wear a crimen 3 y ° U ^ m ° dttCked If 1 P lain 
you think I am admired onlv for my colon? Z T. ° r ^ nrment - P-rhaps 

What makes people really adore mo is ray Z 1 £ • , H ™ ,etaken - 

Arabia. The fashionable collegian struts with™ thnt /'\ nl3 al1 the .perfumes of 
button-hole, the beautiful damsel ^ nit .V putl ' n 8 “e in the 

applying me to her nose and praising my beautv ftngol ‘ 0 graco oon ’*taatly 

and tho youthful lover makes a gift of me to hifK?, < J ol,ca °7 f Very now and then, 
every garden, beautify every ftSSToSa * ° f ° V °* 1 ado ™ 

badge of the House of Tudor, and the warn h?t J y ° 1 c £ Qasion - I was the 

Lancaster wore named after me. 8 betweon tho nval h ouaw of York and 

own admirers and I have oft^heMd^eople saving * «ry’ ,th i She has & ot her 
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regard and favour they can. When I am rare, thov do not grudgo paving an oxorbi- 
taut price to secure my presence in the banquet-haII. The luxury-loving Greeks and 
Homans crowned the-r heads at banquets with garlands of my blossoms. 

I enjoy glorious sunshine, delicate dew and vernal showers. I live embowered 
in my own green leaves But I am afraid of warm winds, butterflies, bees and 
naughty boys and girls. Warm winds come to ino and rob me of my sweet 
scent. But th*y are too strong for me. The boys and girls try to pluck mo. I 
resent their roughness and sometimes I punish them by pricking their fingers with my 
sharp weapons -the thorns. But the worst offenders are the bees and butterflies. 
They perch on my bosom and suck honey from my breast and leave me poor indeed. 
My protector, the gardner. who nourishes me with water every morning and evening, 
is also helpless against the ravages of these predators. But t make everybody happy 
with my happiness and beauty, and am content with mv brief day. 

6. The Autobiography of a Pice. 

I welve years ago, J came out of the mint, with an cftigv of King George VI em¬ 
bossed on one side, and the year 1938 inscribed on the other. I was then as bright as 
gold. I was proud of my bright appearance. First of all. I went to a fair little girl 
who kept me in a new purse which she had. *n the course of time many other pice like 
ine came to her purse and lived with me. Every morning and evening, she counted 
all of us and was ever pleased at our sight. She always touched me softly with her 
delicate fingers, played with me now and then, and playfully told other girls that she 
had got a new bright geuinea with her. Then I along with many of my friends 
was changed for a rupee and lived in the drawer of a merchant with rupees, annas 
and pice. Each night I went to the iron safe but one day I was given away in 
change for a rupee. 1 came later into the possession of a dirty tonga driver. I felt an 
indescribable repulsion when the man touched mo with his rough, thick and dirty 
fingers. I felt a strange recoil of horror at that time, but was unable to express my 
feelings. I lay for some time in the tattered pockets o»* the tonga driver till at last 
in the evening he gave me away to his wife. 

It was a sad change for me. She put ine in her greasy purse and locked it safely 
in her dirty trunk. Months and months passed and I remained confined in it wthout 
sunlight or fresh air. There I lost my original brightness and acquired a blackish 
appearance. I was released, however, after three years when her husband asked her 
for money. Then I got lost one day, and lay on the road in the cold night. A beggar 
passed that way, happened to see me, though 1 was ugly enough to have passed the 
notice of thousands before him. and bought a loaf in exchange for me I remained 
for some time in tlie baker’s box when his son took ino to a pedlar as he wanted to 
buy a small toy. The pedlar played a trick on him. Ho dropped ine into his bag 
and gave a counterfeit piece to the child saying that his pice was had and could not 
purchase the toy. The child wept at this, but in vain. 

Thus I passed into many hands and lost my original golden colour which 
gradually turned into black. I was quite worn out and became a thin piece of metal 
with no figure and no word, and every one turned his nose at me. At last I was sent 
back to the mint for being melted and reeast. J dread the torture but cani only hope 
that God will at last gather me und many like me into Ins fold in hea\en, 
along with many others of my brethren I shull rest lor ever. 

7. The Autobiography of a Rupee ( P• V. Inter. 1015) 


old coin, and have been in circulation many, many yoirs I have 
worn, and the head of Queen Victoria on my face is now very^faint, 
m mv back almost rubbed out with the years of hard work I hate 

t 1 can still remember mv early youth. If you had seen mo when I was 
t 1 can stm the'com nan v of my bright companions, soon after 

YreV^from the Mint, you would imrdlv have recognized me now. I wes 
£" J “J a Z LL: head and ail the lettering note very heant.fnl 


I am now an , , , . , r* 

become dulled and worn, and the head ol Q 

and the lettering on 
clone. But I can 
in the Go 
wo issued 

“iS‘‘iV^TustXblyVouTthenormy bright appearance 

.h,rss^«KS Sz-jLia :h s 

merrily jingling in his pockot . but waa ' smart appearance, but thinking 
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gave out such u cleur, ringing sound that he picked me up and threw me into u drawer 
where there were many other coins already. 

I soon found we were a mixed rompany. I took no notice of the greasy copper 
coins, as I knew they were of very base extraction, I knew that I was twice us 
valuable as the best of the eight-arum pieces, four time better than the saucy four-anna 
bits and sixteen times better than the cheeky little annas. I also realized that I was 
much more liked than the old rupees, dull and worn. Some of them were jealous of 
my smart appearance und made nasty remarks, but an old rupee advised me not to 
despise the company of old rupees—an advice which lie summed up with the remark,” 
“A rupee is always a rupee, however, old and worn." 

Then t passed into the hands of a pretty girl who put me in her purse. But tho 
purse had a hole and os she walked along the street, I fell out and rolled into a gutter 
where I was lost for a long time. Eventually a very dirty and ragged miser picked 
me up. took me home and clapped mo into un iron chest, where I found five hundred 
of my own quality lying under the same confinement. Tho only relief we had was 
to be taken out and counted over in the fresh air every morning and evoning. After 
a year of imprisonment we heard somebody knocking it open with a hammer. This 
we found was tho old man’s heir. We thanked him for our release. He separated 
me from my fellow prisoners that very day. What was the fate of my companions I 
know not; as for myself I was paid to a merchant in return for a piece of cloth. The 
merchant handed me over to a herb-woman, the herb woman to a butcher,the butcher 
to a brewer, the brewer to his wife, who made a present of mo to a priest, In this 
way I made my way merrily through the world ami rambled from pocket to pocket. 

I have no time to tell you even the hundredth part of my adventures. I have 
lived an active life, and never rested long anywhere, ana [ am giud oi this. 


8. An Autobiography (T. H. Huxley) 

1 wus born about eight o’clock in tho morning on the 4th of May, 1825 
at Eahng. My father was one of the masters in a largo semi-public ’school 
which at one time had a high reputation, I am not aware that any portents 
preceded my arrival in the world, but, in my childhood, I lost the chance of an 
endowment of gnat practical value. Tho windows of my mother’s room were 
open, os the weather was unusually bright. A neighbouring beehive which had 
swarmed on the window-sill, was making its way into the room when the horrified 
nurse shut down the window. If that well-meaning woman had not interfered the 
swarm might have settled on my bps and I should have been endowed with that 
mellifluous eloquence which ,s far more necessary than worth, capacity, or honest 
work for great positions in the world. 1 y ' 

~ % ^ther was a slender brunette, of an emotional and energetic temperament 

She had an excellent mental capacity. Her most distinguishing charactSc 

.*? ter? 

My regular school training was of the briefest. Bullying was tho least of th« 

with the place which arises in mvmindis?W^ wSTSS® 6 “ conBe ? ioa 
classmates, who had bullied me until* I could stand it rm lr,™ 1 t v/lth °“ e , 0 ^ m y 

but there was a wild-cat element in me which when roused mdl 

and I licked my adversary effectually Ono of the rr ft *° r ° ck ° f we, 8 ht » 

my life was to be told a dozen years aftenvards bv tZ S °?* l evei \ received in 
horse in a stableyard in Sydney that he was my LtagoSVlchoolS? m6 

were ^iKS?TT' *"!“ the 

a medical brothor-in-law. I never cared about tho study of medicine under 

only part of my professional course which 1 ar * ofllealin g- The 

physiology, which is the mechanical engineerini^ofv int**™ Y , 1 . nterest T ed “© was 
present at a post mortem examination. I did not cut mvQ ,i{- 8 “ achmes - I was once 
symptoms of dissection poison supervened W CUt and none of the ordinary 

sent to a farmhouse \ ™ SOmehow « ^d I wS 

the wings of the breeze. I recovered 7 but Llfe 8eemed to come baok on 

erea but djspepsia became my constant companion. 
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sled the 
Gazette of 


acccunroj n Lt"tr; e rL 00 ^ s e u,deT’ 1 .T.7T , t0 ^ *? 1 — «** that any 

fluency by Mr. IVUrtoo Joni. wtoS- SEZ !n “h^og' The^atCd 

lS4o, and most kindly corrected the literary faults which abounded in it. 

It was in the early spring of 1846, that having finished mv obligatory medical 

feUow S studtit a and l 1 B / Xam,n 1 atit >" *»“> London University I was talking to a 
t ' WU f wo, | den «S what I should do to meet the imperative necessity 

for earning my own bread, when my friend suggested that I should write to Sir 
W dliam Burnett, at that time Director-General of the Medical Sorvice of .he Navy, for 

ZrrrT n | l - , ' VUS 1 °PP° in,ed 0,1 vi ^l, and was then transferred to the 

lk if' I? 3 a PP° inted « Lecturer on Natural History in the 
l ni\ersitj ot Edinburgh und held the post for thirty-one years. 

The last thing tlmt it would be proper for me to do would bo to speak of the 
work ot my life. To promote the increase of natural knowled-o and to forward the 
application ot scientific methods of investigation to nil the problems of life to the best 
my ability, in the conviction tli.it there is no alleviation for the sufferings of man- 
'ind except veracity ot thought und action and the resolute facing of the world as it is. 

In striving tor the attainment of these objects I have been but one among many 
and I shall be well content to be remembered ns such. Circumstances have led to my 
occupation ol various prominent positions, among which the Presidency of the Royal 
Society is the highest. It would be mock modesty on my part, with these and other 
scientific honours which have been bestowed upon mo. to pretend that I have not 
succeeded in the career which I have followed. ( Adapted) 

EXAMPLES WITH HINTS 

Example 1. Write a short Paragraph of about 100 words on ‘What I would do 
if I were a bird.’ (P.U. Inter., 1938) 

[Hints. If I were a little feathery bird. I would wake up before the first streak 
of dawn and scale the blue empyrean and after soaring to a high point in the sky, pour 
forth a flood of rapturous music, filling the whole atmosphere with my divine melody. 

I would sing and sing and make the world happy. For what is this life, if not a con- 
tinously sweet song ? I would in the evening quietly steal into ray little cosy nost 
made of line straw and soft feathers. I would thus enjoy my airy life to the full.] 

Example 2. Write the autobiography of a Watch. 

[Hints. Describe,—a silver watch, in jeweller’s shop, other watches, its com¬ 
panions : e.g., proud gold watch, humble gun-metal watch, repeating watches, wrist 
watches, etc. Bought us a present for a young man : 6tolon out of his pocket : sold by 
the thief ; put in pawn shop ; fulls sick und goes to hospital, i.e.. repairer’s—now main¬ 
spring.] 

Example 3. Narrate the Adventures of a Pearl Necklace. 

[Hints. In jeweller’s shop : other necklaces its companions, e.g., proud diamond 
necklace, humble quartz necklace, etc. Bought by a young man to be presented to 
his sweetheart : her joy at wearing the necklace ; was lent to her friend who, though 
a poor woman, wanted to go to the ball wearing a pearl necklace : she put it on a 
chair : another woman “lifted” it, wore it for several years : got into debt, sold it for 
a large sum : again with a jeweller.] 

Example 4- W'rite out the autobiography of an Owl, using the following out¬ 
lines :— 

[Hints. Two kinds, white and brown—have my nest in a barn of old tree or 
church tower for years if let alone—sleep during the day, and with swift and silent 
flight go out to got food—kill mice, rats and birds— cluws very sharp- do not let my 
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prey escape when once caught—a very hold bird—even llyut men und women—ray 
hooting regurded os ominous.] 

Example 5. Write the autobiography of a Rupee in a miser's chest- t 

(P. U. Inter., 1016) 

iHints- A rupee in a miser's chest ; other rupees its companions ; proud of its 
smart appearance ; all feeling most miserable ; fulls into the hund3 of the miser just 
"lien it had come out of the mint ; the miser takes a great fancy to it. Its clour 
metallic ring pleases him ; he feels un inexpressible joy on touching it every morning ; 
thus it languishes away in c iptivifey ; feels the same us a flower would feel If its bloom 
und fragrance wero wasted on the desert air or a gem would feel if its worth und glory 
were to lie hidden from mankind on aecount of its being burned in the depths of the 
sea. Longs to be Lee und to puss from pocket to pocket. | 

Example 6- Write the adventures of au Umbrella. (D. U. Inter,, 1935) 

[Hints. Was made in one of the great cities iii Germany. Steel wire bamboo 
cloth, and several other things, were used for my construction ; was packed along with 
several other umbre las of similar size und pattern, in a largo wooden box, closed and 
sealed reached the shop of u big merchant in Bombay ; my companions; proud silk uni- 
brefla. A mao came and bought me; man never too kind to me and mercilessly exposed 
me to the sun and the ram ; he was once caught in a storm and, to avoid its fury, shi- 
elded hjmseif behind me; got badly damaged. Taken to a repairer, received strokes hero 

original' 6 ! 8 re “ t reMntm y fc i was set right to some extent ; never regained my 

} strength and beauty, The owner after u month left mein the train ; a druil- 
kard took m, homo. H.s w.fe sold me to a bnnhjn ; 1 am now with him, old and 

Example 7. Write the adventures of a Robber. 

[Hints. My father a well-known robber who raided rich men's house* fn,. i 

SnSS Yns never ^ 

pleased. Grew bolder ; took part in dacoitics • once killed ho, SIS, I £ ' immensely 

with a rich booty. Once was on the verge of b^ cauS „ */ J®* 1 returned 

that I was a homeless sad/iv as I always put on rJd aarment^. P ° d , by Pending 

but spent all ; helped the poor widows of fhe villaS Now crm^oM^l gr ° Ut ^ ealih 
of my strength and vigour.] g grown old ? foment the loss 

EXERCISES ON CHAPTER XXVIII 

151 "' ri “ ,hC •/■ h enlarging upon ,/„ 


following 


• f 


l m a strange contradiction. I'm new and I’m old 
ItZol T m tattCr f\ and oft deck'd with gold 

Thnnfh Kr°J°T CO Y- d ! read> yet ,otter ’ d I’m found : 

,ghton *i hou g‘‘ ^oso, I am bound. 


points thnr. ’-* *“ v ,voltxl with skin ; 

11,6 fluU) 1 

Somffot L 1 ^ ^ndly’i ' 01 F rS‘- lm Dutc * 1 i- 

I often die soon, though T so ^ ’ gh v* t0 ° muoh : ' 

P . ADd - iS&i 

Brook CISe 152 ' Wxththehel P °f following poem, write the autobiography of 

1 7£f°® h !Y nts of coot ond hem, 
l make a audden sally 

A To S l Par i kle ? Ut amon 8 the lorn, 

To bicker dawn a valley. 
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By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the bridges. 

By twenty thorps, a little town 
And half a hundred bridges 

Till last by Philip’s farm l flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever. 

I chatter over stony ways. 

In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow. 

And many a fuiry foreland set 
With willow-wved and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, hs I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, us I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all ulong, and flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come und men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

1 steul by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots, 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 

Among my skimming swallows ; 
f muke the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by ray shingly bars; 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again 1 curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever.” 

Exercise 153- Write the autobiography of a Bird, enlarging upon the thought 
contained in the following poem : 

I lived first in a little house. 

And lived there very well— 
i thought the world was 6mall and round, 

And made of pale blue shell. 

I lived next in u little nest, 

Nor needed any other, 

1 thought the world was made of straw, 

And nestled by my mother. 
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One day I fluttered from my nest 
To see what I could find ; 

I said, ‘The world is made of leaves ; 

I have been verv blind.’ 

At length I flew beyond the tree. 

Quite fit for grown-up labours; 

I don't know how the world is made, 

And neither do my neighbours. 

Exercise 154- Write the adventure# of :— 

(а) A Walking Stick. 

(б) A Book Which You Like Very Much. 

(c) A Sword. 

(d) A Gold Ring. 

(e) A Vagabond or a 'Qunda.' 

Exercise 155. Write the remarkable adventures of : — 

(a) An Overcoat. 

* (6) A Rubbed Eight-anna Pioce. 

(c) A Tree. 

(d) An Aeroplane. 

Exercise 156. Attempt the following : — 

(а) Write the Autobiography of a Tin of Jam. 

(б) Write the imaginary adventures of a Hundred-rupee Note. 

(c) Give an account of the adventures of a Stray Dog. 

(d) Write a story told by the School Clock about its own life. 

(e) Write a story told by a Tonga Pony. 


(e) A Donkey. 

(/) A Fountain Pen. 

(g) A Rain Drop. 

(h) A Child's Toy. 


CH APTER XXIX 

DESCRIPTIVE WRITING 


483. Aim of Descriptive Writing. The aim of descriptive writing 
is to produce mental hinges in the mind of the reader. A mental picture 
is something he sees, not with his physical eyes, but with his mind’s eye. 
He thinks of his college days, and pictures of college life pass before his 
mind’s eye. The more active our imagination, the greater the power that 
we possess to “visualise” a particular thing. 


484- The only way in which a writer or speaker can make us 
visualise something, is by means of words : that is, by describing it. 
Whether the picture is dear or vague will depend entirely on his power 
of description, or the choice and arrangement of words employed bv him. 

485. Observation A valuable direction for descriptive writing is 
this : when you are describing something, imagine the object or the whole 
scene before you and write as if you were gazing at it. In order to do 
this well, it is important to cultivate the power of observation. Accurate 
observation will be the best preparation for correct description. Some 
students seem to think that they should confine themselves to their books 
and walk through the world with eyes shut. Rather they should careful'y 
observe men and things arround them : then if asked to describe anything 
they have seen they will not be at a loss. Important and striking features 
of any subject should naturally have greater prominence in a description. 


The following is a vivid description of an Indian Fakir and is marked 
by close and accurate observation :— 

“In the full glare of the sun, a Faqir was squatting cross-legged by the roadside. 
Except for a loin-cloth, lie was naked : but his brown skin was daubed al ovw 
with grey ashes. His long matted black hair hung down over Ins bare shoulders : 
and a rosary of greasy black beads was slung round his nock. His head was> bowed 
and his oyes closed as*though he were asleep ; but he held out his black begging bowl 

to every passer-by.” 

486. Selection. After observation comes selection. When you have 
carefully looked at the object you want to describe—say, a.bitof scenery 
you will find that it is impossible to mention m your description all that 
you see. Even if it were possible, it will not be des.rab e to do so, as t 

will make your description long, wearisome and confusing. You , 

therefore, have to make a selection from the details \ou ave' pecu ij ar 
in doing so, select only those things that ^ cbaiacAenstic, p^cul^, 

significant and important, because then and then 3. 

to produce an exact impression of it on the reader 8 mm • . 

Herein description differs from photography, “^"‘^‘“ts and'to 

painting ; for it chooses to reject irrelevant or unimportant pornts and to 
intensify and bright™ others. Photography takes all big and little alike, 
without alwavs making the chief details significant. 
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Suppose, for example, you want to describe an Indian Bazaar. It is 
not possible to attempt a vivid description of everyth'ng in it—buildings, 
men, animals, etc. You must choose the most characteristic and interest¬ 
ing features, and leave the rest alone . You might pick out such details 
as these :— 


The narrow bazaar —the heat and the glare of the sun, the dust, the smell—the 
people, clad in dresses of many colours, loitering about—the traders sitting cross- 
legged aimd their spice and grain—the buyers with money in their purses—the 
tinkling of bells round the neck of a horse—a creaking cart—the broad-backed coolies 
sweating in the sun —the house-wives bearing water from the the well—the black-eyed 
babies—the fly swarms on sweetmeat shop—the worker at his loom—dogs, monkeys, 
noisy crows—the blacksmith with a mattock and a spear reddening together in his 
coals—the dyers stretching dyed clothes in tho sun wet from the vats—orange, and 
rose and preen —the camel-drivers rocking on tho humps— the proud Brahman, the 
martial Ksliatriya, thc humbel toiling Sudra—the jugglers with their tricks—the 
wedding party bringing the young bride home—noise of loud voices and temple bells. 

Such details, each expressed tersely in telling words, wdl be more 
than enough to produce in the reader’s mind a clear picture of an Indian 
Bazaar. 


487- Arrangement. When you have chosen the details which vou 
mean to include in your description, you will have to decide how to 
arrange them so as to produce the best effect. Things which are important 
should be emphasized while the things which are of minor importance 
should not be described minutely ; therefore, bring important details in 
the foreground and keep minor ones in the background. 

Study the following description of a landscape noting how the de¬ 
tails are arranged as seen by the spectator 

, r , : AU a . b0Ut bim the counfcr y WQS Sat. In all directions he could see for mil„* 
rhe harvest was just over. Nothing but stubble remained on the ground With 
one exception of the live oak at Hoover’s Dlace thu™ _ _t> rouna * With the 

The wheat stubble was of a dirty yellow ; the ground parched cracked end'd™ 
cheerless brown. By the roadside the dust fay thick and pe y ?and C n effheT’ wLi 
stretching on towards tho horizon, losing itself as a mere smurf ol iJ ♦»? ?. 4 er hand » 
the illimitable parallels of the wire fence And that was all that and ran 

blue of the sky and the shimmer of the heat." the burnt out 

Or look at the finished picture describing the hills 

the lark cry there fthe^nd blows STt^bws^ ship’s J*® j Urlew und 

The c^cHplio'n standout 6 slmr^d^ar^ut^pregnarft ** of ’ cat “ e /“V 

ass: •“"* 

There was no fly that hummed in the fnrKwi- 
grass grew from the earth, no weed peered f £3?i‘ r ’ ^ ln8 H ad ' a stillnees ; no 
down by Jordan in some ancient flood s^ead out tL^ V ° L T! d ’ but trees bo ™e 
and charred to blackness by the heats of the long eiient ye“rs^ ? anD3 SCOrch<id 

aDd ‘Thetrir 110 " °l the Shabb y R °°“ «« the Barber’s Shop : 

Clean white curtains^’artiSfy sTreined“ chfll °°v' A h* 7 ^ burned in fche 8 rat « 
Wizard. The whiteness of these emtaL ^ 7 r w, “? ow that gave on tot 

deceive everybody into thinking of the oWn? d V ibree marble ^h-basins m j eh Z 
dean Thick dust lay on the opaline-l^^f room ' Tho room w« not 

3SSS& heavyraugs dF “ ££%| 

warepoor. The door 
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sign of any untispetic apparatus.Everything was slatternly, dirty, and inade¬ 

quate." 

488. The Choice of Words. Descriptions are nothing but “word- 
pictures." Just as a painter makes his pictures with line and colour, so 
a writer makes his pictures with words. Thus skilful handling of words 
goes a long way in making a description vivid and impressive. After you 
have observed accurately, selected the details wisely, arranged them 
artistically you must describe vividly and accurately by choosing appro¬ 
priate and precise words 

Read these verses from Byron’s poem, The Destruction of Sennacherib 
and sec what a vivid picture of an army with their gleaming armour 
before war, and their destruction after battle is over, is presented before us. 

•*Tho Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in puiplo and gold : 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galileo. 

"Like the leave* of the forest when Summer is green. 

That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 

Like the leaves of forest when Autumn hath blown. 

That host on the morrow lay wither'd and strewn." 


489. Comparison. In these verses, you should notice what graphic 
effects arc obtained by apt comparisons. The array with the banners 
before the war is compared to the green leaves of the trees in summer. The 
same host after the war is compared to the withered leaves after the 
autumn wind has blown them away. So in descriptive writing, graphic 
effects can often he got by striking similes and metaphors. 

490. To sum up. To describe anything so as to produce a clear 
mental picture in the mind of the reader 

(1) Firstly, observe it closely and accurately. There should he no 
attempt at exaggeration. 

(2) Secondly , select only significant details. 

(3) Thirdly, arrange these details in such a way as to produce a 
clear picture in the reader's mind. 

(4) Fourthly, choose precise and apt words to make your picture 
vivid and impressive. 

(5) Lastly, make use of illuminating comparisons to produce grap uc 
effects. 

Specimens of Descriptions 

491. Study carefully the following descriptions 

1. An Indian Fair (P.U.B.A., 1040) 

^ so i. • Wr.pMt.U.t.-.-not"-**'- 

temptation of visiting them. „ n vollll „ 

Fairs in India excite our utmost enthusiasm, and all- men un_^ ^ en j 0 ’ y them . 

and old, rich and thrmselve^m specially, they are a great 

solves to their heart s content. lo c “ ,lcir th>\t it is indeed a splen- 

attraction. So happy and full ol spirits o'<-• 11 The girls too share the com- 

did sight to see them walking merrily down the bazaar. 1 he girls 
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moil joy. The villagers show themselves off in their host clothes, i us medley croud 
is an interesting study. The dress representing n!l the colours of the rainbow, urn 
endless variety of cut and fashion, the dancing and singing, the throwing up ot kicks, 
wild gesticulations, loud and weird shouts, arc the peculiar features of an Indian lair. 

There are temporary bazaars also where you can buy all sorts of things to oat. 
Most prominent are the shops which sell toys and fancy articles. Here you hnd water 
for the thirsty, there you find the gambling booths where monoy is lost and won. Hero 
you see the merry-go-rounds whirling and twirling in the air with their creaking sounds, 
there you have rope-dancers and acrobats performing wonderful feats to the accom¬ 
paniment of drums. Here is a magician showing his tricks to the villagers who are 
dumb with amazement, there is a minstrel reciting in n drawling sing-song fashion the 
romantic story of Hir and Ranjha and filling the hearts of the people with the ecstasy 
of love. Here stands a learned priest pruu hing to the women.there one finds a religious 
mendicant exacting reverence from the devout and money from the credulous. Occa¬ 
sionally one finds hoy scouts doing yeoman’s service by controlling the traffic, giving 
water to the thirsty, picking up stray children and restoring them to their parents 
and guardians. 

There is a whirl of gaietv and pleasure, great noise, and an air of devil-mty-caro 
on everybody’s face. People’s motto during fairs seems to l»e—eat, drink and make 
merry as much as you can. 

2. An Indian Village Market 

On the borders of a little village of mud houses in the heart of the forest, the 
market was held. The site for it was an open space backed by jungle in which wandered 
hear, in front the ground sloped away to more jungle, river and hill, a peaceful and 
beautiful place. The merchants arrived along the forest paths, their wares strapped 
to the backs of ponies, or carried from poles laid across men's shoulders, or in a cloth 
poised on the bend. Some men made a trade bv going from market to market ; these 
were mostly the cloth merchants with their saris, dhotis and littlo coats, or the sellers 
of bangles or little china gods made in Japan. Others came from the villages and 
spread their tiny heaps of produce on leaves arrayed in front of them. The houses 
were tethered and the open space soon thronged. 

The half-naked Baiga came and humbly sat in a line on the outskirts of the 
crowd. They hnd brought sweet potatoes and wooden spoons chipped out of jungle 
wood, which they hoped to barter for a little grain and tobacco. They would take 

little leaf pipes that they had stuck in the cloth wound round their heads, stuff them 

with tobacco and sit placidly smoking. 

The sellers of sweetmeats and parched gram were haunted by the children with 
bright longing eyes. Those who sold bangles had the women round, squeezing their 
small hands to pull on a bright glass bnnglo or fitting a gay-coloured peg into the hole 
in the lobe of their ears. One of the sellers had his sick family with him and his little 
daughter lay feverish under an umbrella at the back of the stall. Friends wore greeting 
one another with loud kisses, and those bereaved since the Inst meeting were weening 
in doleful cadence in each other’s arms. p * 


There was a stir in the Mn.-ket as the “Medhai” procession arrived to the beating 

of drums and flutes. Villagers came carrying poles topped with peacock’s feathers 

from which flowed streamers threaded with small pieces of white root. Dancers and 
drums came with each pole, preceded by a man whose chest and back were covered 
with chains of cowrie shells, who danced wildly about and urged on the drummer* 
Th° th j* r m J n lea Pj about with a large wooden mask, brightly painted, over his face 
flowed by a long lme of people with boHs on their ankols and before the 

£1° S ° me ° f tlWm W ° uld dance themselves into a state ofS A 
Medhai Bazaar was a very special occasion aid its arrival was the signal thatth A 
Bazaar was really open and festivities began. g that the 

^ ? ld ’ old man P 100 ? U P in the crowd and started with great skill to imitate oil 
the creatures of the jungle ; ,t seemed that the leopard, the jackal and the S u 
mg deer wore all about you. He was very popular and in griat demand ° 

., t .Y oraan < ? am ?, Wlth , a s h eof °f tiny purses of hand-woven cloth in her hand a * 
the cloth merchants a handsome young Gond laid his axe on the ground 
measured out a sari, no doubt a gift for anew voung wif« ® ground while he 

elderly couple l.«d a violent tiffon tte man's failure to puifhare a covetod 
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t^Tfeot 8 " b<>iUg S ° ld f ° r iU W0ight in P ice - A lft P er '^Qdord in and out on his distor- 

Tho women looked old before their time ; toil worn, tho struggle of their lives 
against immeasurable poverty was written hard in their faces. They grouped them¬ 
selves for gossip, to discuss marriages, elopements and the like. The men also sat and 
liquor passed to and fro in little leaf cups. 

Evening fell and tho jungle glowed golden green and the hills grew dark. The 

vendors started packing what was left of their wares ; the villagers departed home to 
cook their evening food. Soon it was dark, and all over tho slope tiny fires were lit 

that glowed on those merchants who would sleep that night out under the stare, and 

on their tethered horses. (Adapted f 


3. My Ideal Village (P. U. B . A., 1942) 

The village stands far inland ; and die streams that trot through the soft green 
valleys all about have as little knowledge of the sea, as the three-years' child of the 
storms and passions of manhood. The surrounding country is smooth and green, full 
of undulations ; and pleasant country roads strike through it in every direction, bound 
f*>r distant towns and villages. On these roads the lark in summer is continually 
heard, nests are plentiful in tho hedegs and dry ditches, and on the grassy banks 
smile the blue lien-bells. On these roads you may walk for a year and encounter noth¬ 
ing more remarkable than the country cart, troops of tawny children from tho woods, 
laden with primroses, and at long intervals n black funeral creeping in from some 
remote hamlet, and to this last the people reverently doff off their hats and stand 
aside. 


Everything round one is calm, quiet, most-grown, and orderly. Season follows 
in the track of season, and one year can hardl\ be distinguished from another. There 
is an old house here, inhabited now by pigeons and parrots, and said to be haunted by 
ghosts. It has ft tradition connected with it. A great noble riding by tho house one 
daw several hundred years ago, was shot from a window by a man whom he had 
injured. 

The houses are old, and remote dates may yet bo deciphered on the stones above 
the doors ; the apple-trees are mossed and ancient ; countless generations of sparrows 
have bred in the thatched roofs, and thereon have chirped out their lives. In every room 
of the place men have been born, men have died. On the village centuries have fallen, 
and have left no more trace than have last winter’s snow flakes. 

My village is, I think, a special favourite of summer’s. Every window sill in it she 
touches with colour and fragrance : everywhere she wakens the drowsy murmurs of the 
hives ; every placo she scents with appleblossoin. Never was velvet on a monarch s 
robe wo gorgeous as the green messes that cover tho roofs of farm and cottage, when the 
sunbeam slants on them and goes. (Adapted) 


4- An Indian Bazaar (P- C. B . A .. 1925) 

An Indian bazaar is n most attractive sight. Here we tine! young and old, rich and 

noor children and grown-ups, students and teachers, ollicials and clerks, all popping- 

U is hero that we meet idle persons whiling away their time, but it is also hero that «e 

find labourers earning their livelihood by the sweat of their brow. Hero is the shop of a 
find la bourere earning ^ . |g tQ Iittle sc hoo!boys ; there is seen a large shop where 

stationer sell mi PP ! and ham, castor oil, and sweets and biscuits of various 

, i r ° V i f it?oiSareArranged in t,ns and bottles in a way that challenges the attention, 
descriptions are arrn g halwai. and a cloth-merchant, following one after 

NVxt come the' »"'T.’rr.ng.in.nt prevail, in »n Indian bazaar ! Thi, » 

the other. f iS ^ 1 Anoint (/view of sanitation. There are also shops where articles of 
unhealthy from the p » cheap, and where men, women and children make 

d,!.ff erent Then there ore shops occupied by general merchants who deal, not 

their purchases. Then there a 1 ft me d, e y of articles useful to men, such 

w.th any one particu and many othe J things too numerous to mention. 

as cups and saucers, hirn P‘ ’ • u flr Jj n j ng with their customers ore sometimes deafen- 
The shouts of the shopkeepers berg .g ^ flowing g „rments and rumbow-eoloured 

ing. The sight of the crowds of p p , y interesting to see villagers walking 

turbans is wonderfully P ,ctur J*g wonder at what they see. They halt at each shop and 

d ' ,pl0,e,i before 


them. 

But if there are shopkeepers 


who dispose of their goods 


to unwary customers after 
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muoh bargaining and higgling, there are also shops where smart, bespectacled and clean- 
shaven youDg men do business behind their counters and display in the interior of their 
shops “Fixed Prices ” in (laming letters. There are seen pleaders with their flies lying 
before them on the tables discussing points of law with clients. Thcro are also private 
medical practitioners who display in their-shops bot tles of medicine. Besides these, an 
Indian bazaar has many other attractions. Occasionally you see a juggler performing 
his feats there. Sometimes you see a quack vending his medicines. Many times you 
meet a lay preacher preaching a sermon to n knot of people. Mow a murriage procession 
attended with beautiful flags and bright lights passes through the bazaar ; now comes 
the dead body of a man being carried to the cremation grounds attended by mourners. 

Thus an Indian bazaar is an interesing sight. The noises that one hears add to its 
picturesqueness. Here is a man crying his wares at the top of his voice : there is a 
newspaper boy hawking his sheets of news. Now a motor whizzes past ; now we hear 
the tinkling of bells round the neck of a horse. Now a cart rattles along, and now a 
bicycle glides past us. Now is beard the hooting of horns : then follows the harsh 
barking of dogs. 

5. An Early Morning in an Indian Village- ( P. U. 1921) 


Earth has not anything to show more fair than an Indian village wearing 
like a garment, the beauty of the morning. Dull would he lie of soul who 
could pass by a sight so touching in its sublimity and grandeur. Mosques, temples 
and houses all lie “bright and glittering in the smokoless air”. Every thing is 
bathed in a flood of golden light, and the village rouses itself for the labours 
of a new dav. The rising sun is the grandest of spectacles and fills the sky 
with a hundred different colours. The dowdrops glisten, on the grass, the trees and 
flowers appear brighter, greener and fresher th in ever. “The breezy call of incense¬ 
breathing morn, the swallow twittering from the straw built shed, the cock’s shrill 
clarion or the echoing horn,” send a thrill of pleasure through our hearts. Birds greet 
us from every bough and ping pongs in the praise of the Creator. The lark soars high 
in the sky and doves coo from the trees. Crows flit before us and disturb the peace of 
the scene by their harsh notes. r 


The calm silence of the morning has a tranquillizing effect on our minds We are 
filled with inward happiness and contentment. The ineffable grace of God touches us 
It is the ‘hour of glory in the grass, of splendour in the (lower.’ AH our passions and 
jealousies seem to he asleep and our evil propensities dormant. 

Whom do we greet early in the moining? We find the farmer driving his team 
of oxen to the field and singing on the way. We find the early pedestrians and invalids 
sauntering hmgu.dly to refreskthemselves with the pleasant morning breeze. We see 

“ ,e pe . raons ^9™* crumbs of bread to the dogs and flour and rice over the 
ant-hills. The conch is; blown m the temple, the bells are rung in the churches, and 
the muezzin stands on the minaret of the mosque and cries the Azan, calling the faith- 

Wtf r Tr r - p Th 2 b ,°- VS , dre f "‘ash their mouths and hands, have 

churn Z a g ° u Smoke rises from the houses and the house-w^ 

churn the milk and prepare whey for the family. This is the mornincr kZ.T r T 

fresh and delightful; full of peace and calmness, majosty and splendom. heaith and^iy! 

6- A Visit to a Museum 

Saturday was cloudy and a breeze was blowing Tha „ 

day. Four of us met together and thought of paying a vilit the ,™ S , clo9ed for the 
spent about an hour there, and saw many wonderful things There , mUaeUm -, We 
art,—paintings, sculpture, pottery, embroiderv f T • Wer ° Works of 

Punjab village life, of social and religious ceremon e? Z1 f V ' ir ‘T 806003 fron * the 
the most interesting articles to be foSnd wero thn ifnr T ve ! y interes ting. Among 
periods, consisting of daggers, swordr s hi^ «n!? ° f Z s . tone a *d bronzi 

weapons and personal ornaments of that neriod * 1 ^ pottery ftnd ^Pulchral urns, and 
coin, of India and fine brass «£*^ °> d 

and Sikh w^r^TthU'comC P wem ““be'"'’ aQd on ° f ‘ he anoient Ra Jl>ut 

the old inhabitants of this oomtTv ‘ 0W s "° J rda ' “Wolds and armoi of 

ua greatly. 8 ViSit ° rS ' ^ ™<^ of the” 
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saw tbo pillars on which were recorded tho edicts of Asoka. All this carried ns into the 
past. 

There was also a Zoological section, comprising a collection of stuffed mammals, 
birds, reptiles and fishes: a botanical section which contained a series of specimens 
illustrating the characteristics of the great divisions of the vegetable kingdom, arrang'd 
in order, and a series of fossils. There were also geological and mineralogical sections 
containing valuable collections. 

The most interesting thing that caught our eyes, was an Egyptian mummy—a 
man in a glass case wrapped in a hundred yards of cloth. The Egyptians did not bury 
their dead, but preserved them from decay with salts and spices. 

The Museum contained many things of interest and instruction. One could learn 
much from an inspection of its treasures and also drive amusement from the various 
curiosities stored therein. 

7. A Dramatic Performance You Witnessed 

A writer lias said, “There are, I believe, four new experiences for which no des¬ 
cription ever adequately prepares us. Th*y are the first sight of the sun, the first 
journey in the desert, tiie sight of flowing molten lava, and a walk on a great glacier.’ 
To tins list, however, I shall add the first dramatic performance one secs What a 
different world one finds himself in ! We are switched away for the time being from 
this world of ours into the dreamland where wo behold enchanted shapes floating be¬ 
fore our eyes. 

The Tragedy of Prince Hamlet which I witnessed i he other day exercised such a 
fascination and awe on my mind that I can never efface the impression from iny mem¬ 
ory. 'flie appearance of the ghost of Hamlet s father revealing to his son the mystery 
of his death, that he was poisoned by his undo while sleeping on a had of flowers, 
exercised such an awful and mysterious influence on my mind that even in my dreams 
I see tho same figure describing in a pitiful tone th» horrors of purgatory. Tho sight 

of Hamlet, recoding from the duty of revenge with a moody face and grown listless 

by too much thinking, ever haunts me. His nature totters under the heavy load of 
hypocrisy, treachery and de’eitfulness prevailing in the state of Denmark where 
everything is rotten to the core. The cry of Hamlet coming from Ins heart — 

“The time is out of joint . O cursed spite. 

That ever I was born to set it right.’’ 


or. 

“O God ! O God ! 

“How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable. 

Seem to nie all the uses of tho world." 

i— ju p 8 tr^ 

ed Ophelia proves false 

worm lus secret out • , itv Onlv Horatio remains constant to him 

unfaithfulness, shake his belie :«» \ OS sings'ni,d tumults of his own heart. But 

and is like a solid anchor to him P hand, and piercing it into the 

H of the 

grievous vounds mfl ,cte ^ nob)e heart . good night, sweet prince: 

And flights of angles sing thee to thy rest. 

r r«i Ii,. a —“a crafty double-minded schemer, a villain and a cut-purse 

The death of Claudius ’[f an d put it on his head,” tho madness of Ophelia 

who stole the diadem frorn the si. I P <lny the murd er of Polomus, ‘an old wise 

singing her last son ^ f lencs wlnch interested me very much. It is quite natural 

fool’ -these are some of the • c man meeting his deserts on the stage. 

for us to feel delighted when we see triumphs over vice, that evil charac- 

It fills US with a sense of aat sfactmn the , J un be punished properly, 

tors, though they flour.sh for a ^ ^ River . Side 

It ™ a little hetce 

wentoutforawalkbythor.vers.de. 8 
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of tho sotting sun was dancing with the ripples and imparting to tho wutors a vermil- 
ion hue. Such a grand sight improsed us deeply. The trees spreading out their 
branches to catch the breezy air, the flowers ‘tossing their heads in sprightly dance’ in 
the mild breeze, the birds with their variegated plumos singing on the trees ; tho 
butterflies flitting from flower to flower, tho children plucking flowers, tho acquatic 
birds swimming and diving, the boys rowing and larking, and tho fishes coming up 
here and there—all presented a fascinating sight. The blue vault of tho sky reflected 
in the transparent water, was beautiful to behold. The whole landscape was captiva¬ 
ting ; scenery all round was charming Wonderful was tho face of Nature. It filled 
our hearts with peace and exhilarated our minds. 

Now dusk fell, the stars rushed out and the smiling moon rose in the sky. The 
twinkling stars were reflected in the waters of the river, the moon sailing through the 
clouds in the sky, now smiling upon us, now blushing, and bathing trees, flowers, 
buildings, and gardens, in her pale silvery beams, presented a beautiful scene. Every¬ 
thing seemed asleep in the soothing beams of the moon. 


9. A Journey by Train (P. U. B. A. Suppl., 1046) 

The extreme heat on the plains made mo think that a short stay of two months 
on the hills could not but do me good. The monotony of college life had been a bur¬ 
den so far and I wante i to make the beit of the vacation, by improving my health 
and mind by exercise, walking, reading, and contemplation of the beauties of Nature. 
All these things conspired to make me take a journey to Simla. I packed up my baggage 
and drove towards the Railway Station. Fifteen minutes’ drive brought me to tho 
station, where I caught the train which was to take me to Simla. I got into a com¬ 
partment. The first boll rang and at once there was a great bustle among the passengers. 
There was another ringing of the bell. The doors banged, the guard blow his whistle 
and waved the green flag, and the train steamed ».ff. 


The third class compartment was crowded to suffocation. People of allfcypes 
were huddled together. Some of the travellers were rude, others wers polite. Some 
were so reserved that they would hardly speak when spoken to, while others forced 
their talk upon reluctant listeners. There were so many kinds of people, such a variety 
of dress and occupation, so much noise and such rendom talk covering a multiplicity 
of subjects, that I did not feel dull even fora single minute. Some people were smok¬ 
ing cigarettes, and bursting now and then into uproarious laughter. 


Even more interesting than the study of the different characters of my fellow- 
passengers was the variety of the scenery through which tho train passed. As the 
tram humed on at the speed of thirty miles an hour, a panorama of tho scenery pass- 

e ln ef0r i! my 2 y6S \i 006 Um6 the trail * passed trough ft dense forest. Then the 

aha r d ftnd th ? tn \ m p,unged ,nto 11 d * e P valley and wakened the ochoes of a 
rocky and barren mountain district. Then we crossed a mighty river which was in 
rapid motion. The leaping of waters on the banks coul/be heard from adiZ e 
Nature was most gorgeous here; and it was green and green all round, Heroand 

fdsSnc in the fieku’do d 7^ 5°' den C ° ri J and gardcns ful1 of fruit trees. Hares wore 

over the plains. All sorts of beautiful birds with 

tank 3 g tho 7 1 1 J andscfl P e - The cattle wallowing in muddy 

village tree the thatch ?t\f U . ng . ^ 10 idle people witting and smoking under tho 

mdfto W °Tho hawko'rw.°r f e P |?a 80 k 8era t 0n th ° P lotfo ' m ' All seemed To tahur^ngS 
“anting constant whietSg It a 

rush of the passengers, were very interesting w n shouts the coolies, and the 

the train glided out of the station 8 ‘ Soon the guftrd blew lus whistle and 

the tunnel g in the hflf^which wire the trmmzh TH? trai £ passed through 

going up-hill. It rollicked onThe raLl ufi’° f en f nee P r,ag * The train was now 

was in my mouth lest one inch thie side or that ®i dge f ° f Ste ®P g0rge3 - % Heart 

But th^t'ain moved on heedless of „n y d«»g£ StfK ,St 
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10. A Ramble through the Country in Spring (P. U. 1920) 


Spring is the sweetest and most pleasent season of tho year. It is a season full of 
freshness and gaiety, charm and beauty, delight and fruitfulness. A ramble through 
the country in spring brings before our eyes glories undreamt of, beauties of heaven 
and earth hitherto unfelt. Tho glories of tho rising and the sotting sun, tho trees mov¬ 
ed by the wind or alive with the songs of birds, the air full of scent, the murmur of 
insects, butterflies with their painteu wings flitting from flower to flower, all these 
things fill us with exquisite delight and peace. The sights and sounds of nature, the 
stream that tumbles down the mountains, tho solitary hills, the sounding cataracts, 
tho all and majestic cliffs, the grandou. - of tho sky, the bleating of the mountain sheep, 
the shrill cry of tho eagle, the whistling of the wind, the valleys, decked with daffodin 
and roses, and the oattl? grazing—all these things have a subtle and deep influence ols 
us. Nature is bathed in radiant light. The cuckoo, ‘the messonger of spring,’ delights 
the hearts of the people with its melodious notes. 


One ‘cannot but be gay in such jocund company.’ The birds singing a joyous 
song, the young lambs bounding in the fields, the fragrance of roses and jessaminos 
wafted by the gentle breeze, the fluttering of the gauzy wings of butterflies, the 
variegated colours of the rainbow, the infant blossoms on the boughs of fruit trees, all 
seem to transport us into a different world altogether. 

With the newly-born World, we feel a throbbing of the heart attuned to the 
trembling leaves. We feel that we are fu^o to face with the Divine power, as we 
behold the ‘annual miracle of the blossoming,’ and realize the Holy Spirit pervading 
the whole atmosphere. As Thoreau puts it, “It is a natural resurrection, an experience 
of immortality.” 


11- Caught in a Shower of Rain 

The clouds which have been gathering on tho horizon for a long time huve be¬ 
come darker ; the thunder rolls, and the rain pours down. Those who are caught in it 
fly in all directions, some laughing and some crying. 

1 always find particular amusement in these helter-skelters caused by a sudden 
storm. It seems os if each person, wh<*n thus taken by surprise, loses the character 
which the world or habit has given him, and appears in his true colours. 

See, for example, that big man with deliberate step, who suddenly forgets hit> 
indifference made to order, and runs like a schoolboy. He is a thrifty city gentleman, 
who, with all his fashionable airs, is afraid of spoiling his hat. 

That pretty lady, on the contrav. whos« looks are so modest, and whose dress is 
so elaborate, slackens her pace with the increasing storm. She seems to find pleasure 
in braving it, odd does not think of her velvet cloak spotted by the hail. She is evi¬ 
dently a lioness in sheep's clothing. 

Hero a young man, who was passing, stops to catch somo of tho hailstones in his 
hand, and examines them. By his quick and businesslike walk, just now. y°» would 
have taken him for a commercial traveller on his rounds, when he is a young P h '* 08 °- 

transformations. — Emile Souvestrc. 

12. Some boy< are playing by a river. An accident and a resuce (P.U. 

The college was closer! on Saturday last on account of ‘fine day - T o sky 

They couM ~ 

sr.5£. n s? WS 

£ strong fi/him. that hi. whole strength was ebbing fast 
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and that he was an the paint of being engulfed. He criai fo- help, but his ^mpaaions 

were too far ahead to h^r his cry. He became hoarse after .^'^down bv 5be whirl! 
was no rpsDonse. The poor miserable boy was being tossed up and 4 down by the wnin 

ing waves 9 ; his whole strength exhausted, and his condition most critical. A mmutj 
o/two more and he would have gone to his watery grave. Suddenly his companions 
looked back to see how far their friend Ganga was left behind They saw-him‘ 
t»d and struggling hard against the strong and swiftcurrent. Both of them, lusty swim¬ 
mers as they were, rushed to his rescue ; caught hold of him lirmly by his arras, and 
brought him safe to the bank. They thus saved the boy from the very jaws of death. 
They thanked God, whose divine mercy had saved the boy and wore happy that their 

trip had not ended in tragedy, 

13. An Adventure on a Journey (P»U. 1919) 


It was a cloudy day and a pleasant breeze was blowing Our party consisting of 
a few friends, accompanied by a servant, set out in the direction of the Qutab 
Minar. When we left our place, we hardly thought that the journey would be so 
adventurous. We took no umbrellas with us, ns wo could hardly imagine that rain 
would come down in torrents. We were talking, jesting, gesticulating, larking and 
making morry. We were relating charming stories of adventures. Suddenly the 
breeze stopped. It was the lull before the storm. Heavy rain threatened us. The 
storm rose to its height. From the terrilic downpour of rain, the crash of thunder, 
and the repeated flashes of lightinng, it appeared us if a battle of demons and gods 
was ranging in the sky. The trees were sighing and moaning in the gale. The 
sharp drops of rain beat against our cheeks. We were drenched all through. It was 
impossible to continue the journey. At some distance wo saw a ruined building and 
made our way to it. We took shelter in the varanduh One of us. who was more cur¬ 
ious than the rest left tho verandah and entered the crumbled room. To his amazement 
he found a pair of golden bangles covered with a heap of bones, lying in a corner of 
the room. Ho shouted to us. We made a thorough 9 -arch of tho room and found tom 
silken garments also. Tho spot was covered with dried blood. We could gather no other 
material from the room. It surprised us all and we wondered how the golden ban¬ 
gles, the spot covered with blood, and the torn si Ikon garments, came to be there. The 
only conclusion we could arrive at was that some lady, out on a walk like us, had 
stumbled into this ruined building, and prompted by curiosity entered the room and 
was there devoured by some wild beast. The idea frightened us. It was surely the 
lair of some lion who was now gone out in search of prey. We were afraid lest he 
might return and mako us a victim of his ferocious appotito. We left the place in a 
panic, and hurried through the thick clusters of trees, till we came upon the opan 
road. All of us felt sad at tho fate of tho poor lady. Tho joy of the trip was gone; 
we became sad and sorrowful. We tried our best to revive our mirth, but we found 
it impossible to be gay again with that unforgettable scene still fresh in our minds. 
We reached the Qutab Minar, saw everything there, and returned to our homes in the 
evening greatly depressed. 


14. An Incident which annoyed or vexed you and why it did so. (P. U., 1931) 

It was on tho first of April, that 1 received an invitation to tea from two 
of my friends who were to enjoy themselves for tho evening at the local restaurant. 
Exactly at the appointed time I reached there. I was cordially received by them. 
We sat round a marble table. One of my friends ordered tea and the other cakes and 
pastries. We drank cups of tea, ate cakes and pastries, and amused ourselves with 
all sorts of discussions and amusing anecdotes. Every now and then we would burst 

into uproarious laughter. 


After an hour one of my friends left us telling us that he would soon return. 
We waited for him for about ten minutes, but lie did not come back. He had quietly 
gone home. He had had his fill, why should he return to the restaurant and inour 
the payment of the bill ? Then a servant came and informed my friend that he was 
wanted outside by a gentleman. He left at onoo to see this visitor. I was now left 
alone. I waited anxiously for my friend's return. Some minutes passed, but none 
of them returned. Just imagine the awkward situation I was placed in. My friends 

had duped me. The bill was still unpaid. It was waiting in the silver tray lying on 
the table. The bearer was gazing vacantly at me. I fumbled in my pockets. Oolv 

a rupee 1 How to pay the bill ? My vexation and amazement knew no bounds. The 
manager was eyeing mo with suspicion. I was put to great shame and began to 
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think of the way in which to settle the bill. I was greatly perplexed.—What was I 
to do ? At this juncture a class-fellow of mine entered and took his seat by me. 
He asked me why I was looking so worried. I related to him the whole story. He 
was kind enough to lend me tive rupees. In this way, I got out of the awkward situ¬ 
ation I was placed in. 

15. A Description of an Accident You Have Seen (P. U . 1932) 

Tn big cities accidents are of almost daily occurrence. It is impossible to avoid 
such accidents altogether, especially on large thoroughfares, where men and vehicles 
are constantly on the move in large numbers. 


I was once standing in a stroet in Labor? making some purchases. My face was 
turned towards the shop. I heard a loud voice, and turned suddenly round just in 
time to see the wheel of a tonga passing over a young girl about twelve years old. A 
thrill of pity and horror ran through my nerves. A deep breath went right int? my 
lungs through my clenched teeth. I saw her fa'ling on the ground, the horse treading 
on her body and ultimately the tonga passing over hor. But fortunately both for 
her and the tonga-walla, she fell between the wheels and did not receive any serious 
injuries. She got a few scratches. There was a cut on her cheek from which the 
blood was pouring. The fingers of one hand were badly trampled. All her dress was 
torn and hair dishevelled. The next moment a crowd gathered round the place. The 
unfortunate girl was removed to the hospital. The police constable on duty appeared 
on the spot, and arrested the tonga-driver. He was taken to the magistrate’s court 
where he was convicted of rash driving. I left the place with a sad heart contemp¬ 
lating the misery of the poor girl who was so badly injured. 

Accidents may not altogether bo prevented in the crowded streets of big cit'es ; 
but their number’ can certainly be reduced if greater vigilance is observed by the 
policemen on point duty whoso business it is to control traffic. 

16. A Railway Accident 

The day was calm and bright, and for some hours the train had run smoothly 
along with its human freight, till the passengers, roused by the thought that they were 
nearing their destination, began to pack their articles and luggage. 


Suddenly there was an ominous jolting of the carriages, jerking the passengers 

from their seats and hurling them in confused heaps to the opposite side of the com¬ 
partment. Then came a desperate leap forward, and finally, a tern b e' shock. Those 
who were in the front carriages felt the shock more than the others soon it waa 

made known that the passenger train had turned into a siding and had COI “ e ^° 

violent collision with a goods train some hundred yards off the nearest -railway station. 
The signaller had blundered in showing the same line to both the trains. The drivers 
of the trains, though they discovered the mistakes of the signaller, were helpless. 

The smash was terrible. The big engine lay panting on its side. The first four 

or five carriages were wrecked completely and shattered to pieces. Other carnages 
or tne carriage were occupying the front carriages sustained serious 

were overturned Those who ^ ere occupy g wa8 broken , the arm of 

injuries to wh.ch oftlheadTasermihed Another', face w» wholly die- 

another was gone. Ono m torrent out of his mouth. It was a ghastly sight 

rr » "r „«* mt,™ 

misery, were lying all about. , , 

\ ... * ..rw* broke out The hot cinders from the fallen locomotive had 

And then a fire broke • . . k f r0 m t | )e imprisoned occupants os 

set fire to a van, and henrt-ren^ rupid it v . Be f or e it could 

tho flames attacked carriage afer - pn „ ors two carriage had been reduced to 

be extinguished by the * not " on i y put a n end to the sufferings of many 

o^cupanU but lo^acTuded in its ravages those who had hitherto escaped unharmed. 
Then began the work olgating the 

•Some were jammed between the i e t of > man who had been rescued from 

fallen roofs. Most miserable . b itterlv. One large family, on their way to 

the burning flames, and was groan g .- five years old escaped. A nowly 

Simla, perished in the flames ..onlyonehttle ch, d hv o ears J y 

married couple was ,n the tram. _ Such ^ some of the heart- 

'r:nd 0 i^^^ r 0 T LTB n c.nfofso“.rin g P and lamentation and death. 
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17. A Fire 

Some years ago I happened to visit Calcutta where I stayed with a friend of mine. 
One night I was roused from my sleep by shouts of “Fire ! Firo !” - At once I got out 
of bed and-hastened'to the place towards'which people were frantically running. 

" On reaching the spot, I~found t.hat the house ol a millionaire was on fire. A vast 
crowd had collecteiUand there was intense excitement. Several fire engines dashed 
to the scene of action. Boy-scouts were running with pails of water and people were 
throwing sand on the flames. Firemen devoted their energy to extinguishing the 
flames, and. mounting on ladders, worked their hose with the greatest vigour, l'lames 
leapt over the whole building. About half of the building was now abalze. 

Tho conflagration was a terrible sight. Flames shot out of the highest gallery 
windows and the whole house presented the appearance of being brightly illuminated. 
Great columns of smoke arose, but these wero rapidly blown away by the strong wind. 
At last the fire reached tho roof ; there was a sudden blaze ; and fur up into the sky 
leapt a great flame which illuminated the faces of the watching crowd. 

By this time the heat had become so intense that no one cQuld stand near by. 
The firemen were trying their best-to bring the fire under control. After a tough fight 
for about five hours tho fury of the firo showed signs of abating. The flamos bogan to 
die-down. And the firemen busied themselves with renewed energy to master the 
smouldering embers. 

Thus the great fire ended with loss damage than might have been expected. For 
though' the monetary loss was considerable and though several people were injured 
while t putting down the fire, not a single life was lost. Fifteen rooms woro totally 
burnt. 


The cause of the fire was very simple. Before going _io bed the owner smoked 
his hookah. A burning piece of charcoal flow into the room where sorao bales of cotton 
were stored and was the cause of the great misfortune. 3 ^ 


18. A Municipal Election 


<0S 


A municipal election is an event of great importance iu the life of a town. There 

l8 ^ t ® tlra P d ® xc ! t ® men , t - Big posters are displayed on the walls, eulogizing one 
candidate ana criticizing the others. Processions parade the streets proclaiming the 
virtues of particular candidates. Meetings are held in various centres where they 
discuss the semce rendered by a particular candidate in the past to the cause of tho 

noorest°f H* 6 .*^.* Brisk canvassing goes on. In these days, even the 
SSSdfia for 52 ? e h, f- im P° rtance - Ho is approached by all candidates 

£— For the sake of 

v„ # i2 n J he dQ y of the e, ection, excitement is at the highest pitch. The polling 

tussle between Tb™ T rec ° rded > P resent an animated scene. There is a reguW 
S wten the voters and the agents of the various candidates. Party spirit runs 

caSagesVe^’^Tflving to Z7 7™ fightS tak ° place ' Motor cars * ton &»*' “ nd othor 
el^tmn is heLT to and . fr0 -. carrying voters to tho public hall, where the 

SK£hS ^Ls E In7sl 0 e ~ 618 PrOVided f ° r the VOt ^>** ™ served with 

Impersonation is puni^habll°under thTlaw yet there°rl? da P ^ ! ^ common - 

for a small consultation to undertake this' 2nd ™ ?£! I" 8 Y- h ° are , road y 

voters are very few, and therefore it can liArdI, K r . ,sd f of . detection. Honest 

candidate gets elected. rd ^ 80ld tkftt 1 ie n 8kt und deserving 

to know the result AttaSt theresSiSnuoSSccd^'d 8 ? met,me8 . for h< ? ura together, 
town in a very short time. ^ ^ g* anu <>uuced and the news is carried round the 

A Functional Procession 
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a leading part in nil movements, political, religious. nn«l social: whose only aim in 
life was to ameliorate the condition of the poor. He hud been ailing for some time, but 
no one had thought the and was so near. He passed away quietly on tho night of the 
9th leaving behind him a widow, one son, a daughter, and a largo number of friends 
and relatives to mourn his loss. 

He enjoyed widespread popularity with the people. As a mark of respect to 
his memory, all shops, public cilices, colleges, banks, and even the High Court, were 
closed. His bier was attended by lacs of people of all castes and creeds. The funeral 
procession marched through the main bazaars of the city : 4 a sea of heads’ was visible 
all round. 

The cortege started at 10 A.M. from the house of the deceased, and slowly made 
its way through tho streets. A band played the funeral march, and llowers were 
thrown in great profusion on the bier. The face of the deceased was left uncovered so 
that the people might have a look at it and realize the greatness and nobility of the 
departed leader. The procession stopped at various places. Scented water was 
sprinkled over tho bier, and llowers were thrown upon it, from many shops. 

The funeral procession reached the burning ghat at about 5 P.M. All eyes were 
wet. At last the body was laid on tho pvre ; the last sad ceremonies were performed : 
the priest recited the tnanftas and then tire was applied to the pyre. The Hame soon 
consumed the dead body. Every one present was tilled with deep sorrow, and all prayed 
to God that Ho may grant eternal peaco to the departed soul. 

20. A Public Function 

(An Unveiling Ceremony) 

To unveil the portrait and tablet of the late — , a public meeting was organized by 
the Municipal Committee in the Town Hall. Tho famous politician and prominent 
Congress leader—was invited to perform the function and to take the chair on the 
occasion. 


The meeting was a crowded one and was attended by people of all castes and creeds. 
Elaborate arrangements were made for the people. Punctually at the time notified, 

a formal resolution proposing-to the chair was moved and duly seconded. The 

meeting began with songs sung by a college stud* nt, and by a gentleman from among 
the invited guests. The songs were specially composed for the occasion and were full 
of deep pathos. After tho songs were over, the president colled upon the gentlemen 
mentioned in the agenda, one by one, to speak on the occasion. Several speakers came 
upon the etago and made moving speeches in which they dwelt upon the dead man’s 
noble qualities of head and heart, his public-spiritedness and self-sacrifice, his work for 
the poor, tho services he had rendered to tho country, and his part in all movements, 
political, social and religious. 

A full-length oil painting of the leader was hung up in front of the dais. The 
marble tablet which was also to be unveiled, was fixed to the wall some distance away 
from the place of meeting. Both the portrait and the tablet were covered with pieces 
of blue cloth. These covers were connected with electric wires, which led to the presi¬ 
dent’s table, on which there was an electric switch worked by a button. When the 
speakers had finished their speeches, the president performed the fuction of unveiling 
the portrait by pushing the button of the switch, which immediately cut off the cords 
and the covers fell down. This done, he delivered a neat little speech in which lie 
pointed out the noble virtues that animated the breast of tho leader, tho spirits of 
social service and self-sacrifice and patriotism that burnt in him, and emphasized thuL 
his life’s passion was to ameliorate tho condition of tho poor untouchables and to 
make them ‘better, wiser and happier.’ In the end, he urged all, particularly his 
young listeners, to follow in the footsteps of the illustrious dead, and to make their 
lives pure and holy by following the noble example of the great leader. 

A fter the president’s speech, songs were sung and with a vote of thanks to the 
chair the meeting dispersed. 

21. A Reception 

Recently His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab paid his first office) visit to 
this plac ^nd grand preparations were made to accord lnm a fitting reception The 
principal streets were decorated with buntings, flags and flowers. The main bazaar 
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wore a look of great bustle and activity. The shops looked clean and beuutiful. 
Everything presented a gala appearance. All the roads were swept and watered and 
laid with gravel. Triumphal arches were erected at different places ; gates with 
flowers and mottos of welcome were set up all along the route. The Government 
School building was all whitewashed ; the students were asked to come in their scout 
uniforms ; a band was hired. All the public build! ngs, like the Town Hall, the courts, 
rest houses, and hospitals, were nicely decorated. The Union Jack was hoisted on nil 
Government buildings. 

The railway station presented a gay appearance. Palms and flowerpots were 
placed on the 6teps. The platforms and the gutes were covered with red cloth, and a 
stately canopy supported on a silver pillar added to tne dignity of tli3 scene. All the 
officials headed by the Commissioner, the local raises nnd Kurai-naahine, Subedara and 
Zaildara, dressed "in their best, were present at the railway station to receive His 
Excellency the Governor. The boys of all the local schools dressed in neat clothes and 
with yellow turbans on their heads, lined the route on both sides from the station to — . 
Elaborate police arrangements were made. Police Inspectors were patrolling to seo 
that arrangements wore complete and that the policemen were at their posts. 

The train arrived at the railway station exactly at 11 A.M. and a salute was fired. 
His Excellency alighted from the train, and the band struck up the National Anthem. 
His Excellency shook hands with the Commissioner who introduced the raiaea and the 
members of the Municipal Committee. He also inspected the Guard of Honour. 

Ho got into the car that waited for him at the gate, and the Commissioner sat 
opposite to him. Then came other cars in which tho Chief Secrotary, the personul 
staff, and the local officials were seated. Tho escort was formed by the local police. 

There were also Boy Scouts, who presented staves. The procession passed through 
the main street crowded with people who lustily cheered tho Governor. The boys 
shouted hurrahs and this pleased the Governor very much. 

The procession terminated at the Town Hall whore under a big and stately 
Shamiana an address was presented to the Governor by the Local Association. To 
this the Governor replied in suitable terms. His Excellency then visited tho Govern¬ 
ment School, the Industrial School, and the Civil Hospital where he was accorded a 
hearty welcome. In the ovening there was an impressive display of fire-works. Tho 
function went off successfully and the Governor left for Simla the next day. 

22. A Tea Party (P.U., B,A„ 1931) 


It was the Annual Farewell Tea Party in our college, given to the students of tho 
Second and Fourth year classes who were to leave just before their examination. 

Members of the Staff and students of the First and Third Year classes were the 
hosts. The nice and trim tennis lawn tastefully decorated with flower-pots was chosen 
for the tea party Long tables, covered with white cloth were set up, and wore 
groaning beneath their load of choice dishes. The students wero seated at the tables 
on which wore put tea-pots, cakjs, plates of fruit, sweets and assortments of nuts and 
gram and raisins. The tea-pots were of variegated colour-patterns ; some wore blue, 
somo white ; some were clay pots and some enamelled. 


. u eTQ ®K ammg and frQ fi rant - Now tho boys began their tea. 
hITLT JJ, usual clashing of the spoons, pouring of hot tea, laughing, joking, feas- 
tmg and meiTy.makm g . All were feeling jolly, all were in a holiday mood? They 

Sdfro'^aJ?v?n ff W nl^r ? a ?, 0t . he ;- pups after cups wore drunk. The waiters ran Z 
~nd iro carrying plates in their hands. 


theP.noipa, and tho First and to 


23. The Postman (P. 17., B. A. 1921) 
mon Jo h nou P r fc H a c n drnw: offi?a ° P ly?£d 
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j^rM-swr* 

Government so the s, m ple postman i^isib.e sign .SIS 

ing may dTtir “S' be r “ ;, ‘“ 1 8 "> thunder and lightn- 

deh^rfn^et pi S’ ! may bd blaz,n 6 hot or stormy, ho is ever punctual in 
rtSi ? most consent,ous worker and is strictly devoted to his 

comos'wi 1 1aVnn !n !!^fanl w ^ humour, contentment and happiness, an.l aver 
and eighty g '* enibodlIuen t of the virtues of obedience, courtesy 

stre G t^of 1 th^« eth *? k0f .'*t >at - he , carrios in his bag from door to door along the 
C m til ?’ ° r h,OUgh l rc J,,ns1 ® 3 und alon ? mountain paths to distant villages, 
n l?rT\ . me T^ 0t fut °- Pe °P ,e wait for him with mingled feelings, some 

3me ,i ; dread : for »>‘‘carnes messages which will break some hearts and fill 
ot ers With mirth and joy. In his bag may be the long-expected letter from a lover 

If f/i | CO !i nl 7i l ° ,“ S ? nXIOUS bul0Ved : tlie lettert, “ lt will toll a newly married 
girl of the death of her husband ; the letter that will tell a poor widow of the death of 

her only son ; the letter that wiM mforn. a businessman of the loss of a fortune, or 
ot the success of a great virtue ; the letter bring-ng a prize of a lac of rupees to a poor 
bweeper ; the letter demanding the payment of an old debt ; the letter inforraine 
an anxious candidate of his success or failure in an examination ; letters of joys and 
r < f rr< f" > complaint and request, success and failure, upbraiding and praise, death and 
lie, fortune and ruin. And the humble postman, all unknowing, passes indifferently on 
scattering all sorts of news. 


24. Mountain Scenery 

To an Indian, a visit to the^ mountains is most refreshing after the oppressive 
heat of the plains in summer. \\ hat strikes the beholder with wonder is the charming 
scenery. The spirit of the mountains seems to enter the soul of the beholder, and, 
awed and entranced, he realizes the wondrous majesty of the ‘‘everlasting hills.” 

It is diflicult to analyse the subtle appeal of mountain scenery. First there is 
the grandeur of the mountain themselves, with their rugged crests and lofty cliffs, 
beautiful at all times with an ever-charming fascination. Now they are reflecting the 
shadow of every passing cloud, another time they are bathed in sunshine. Now they 
are ruddy with the light of sunset, another time they are calm and cold when dark¬ 
ness envelops them. At one time, beautiful showers fall ; at another thunder and 
lightning visit them. Now they are smiling in sunshine, when the faint blue mist 
lends a softness and lair beauty to their rugged outlines, now they are beautiful 
under the magic spell of moonlight which enhances th *ir loveliness and charm. The 
storm-clouds rolling up the glens ; grey mists hiding the summits of the mountains ; 
brown peak coloured water-falls with their mass?s of white foam ; the lakes now lying 
dark and bluck under the cloudy sky, now smilmg in the sunshine, the mountain 
glens with their scarred rocky sides and their delicious greonery — these add endlessly 
to the beauty of the scene. 

But the scenery at the top of the hill is most enchanting. The gigantic trees 
covered with thick foliage, with the white snow covering them in winter, and the swift 
grey clouds, passing immediately above them, and sometimes below their summits too 
where the hills are high enough, is a 6ight worth seeing. 

To w’utch the little stream of crystal water dripping from cliff to cliff and then 
passing over low bed6 of rock is charming indeed. The little birds with feathers ol 
exquisitely charming colours and entrancing notes, and the butterflies with wings of 
most beautif ul hues and patterns flitting from flower to flower, keep the mind absorbed 
in the beauties of God’s wonderful world. Varieties of lovely flowers and beautiful 
ferns provide another source of delight to the eyes ; and to watch the sun rising be¬ 
hind the distant lulls of blue, sending its radiant beams through the misty atmosphere 
around, will make even the gloomiest of hearts happy. 

God’s creations are wonderful and the scenery of the mountains speaks of His 
greatness. It impresses the traveller with a sense of the grandeur and majesty of 
nature and of nature s God. 
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“Then stirs the feeling inlinite so felt 
In solitude when we are least alone.”- Byron. 

“Oh dread and silent Mount ! I gazed upon thee 
Till thou, still present to my bodily sense, 

Did’st vanish from my thoughts ; ent:anced in prayer, 

I worshipped the invisible alono .”—Coleridge 

25. An Indian Thunderstorm (Description oj an Experience) 

It had been a delightful day, warm, sunny and bright, with such a blue sky over¬ 
head, and such burning sunshino in the early afternoon, that we decided to defer out 
walk to the wood till the shadows grew long, and the oppressive heat of the afternoon 
sun diminished. 

At five o’clock, when we started, there was not a speck of cloud to be seen. But 
soon a piece of black cloud “no bigger than a man’s hand” made its appearance on the 
eastern horizon. The cloud grew bigger and bigger and rose higher and higher. The 
sky was now wholly overcast with thick black clouds. There was a lull in the wind. 
An oppressive hush lay on field and road ; not a bird sang a note, not a loaf stirred. 
All nature seemed to be hushed and waiting—waiting for the coming storm. The play 
of sheet lightning meantime was truly glorious ; the heavens opened and vistas of golden 
light were visible for an instant, only to vanish at the next moment. Presently 
the strange hush was broken by a sharp, sudden gust of wind which fell as quickly as 
Jt rose. Then the great black cloud was suddenly riven by forked lightning that ill¬ 
umined the sky in a broad flash. Crooked and zigzag flashes were visible accompanied 
by roars of thunder. One vivid flush followed another with startling rapidity till lightn¬ 
ing seemed everywhere. 


The storm rose to !ts height. From the terrific downpour of rain, the crash of 
tiiunderandtherepeatedflashe3oflightning.it appeared «s if a battle between gods 
and demons was raging in the skies. The dark sky groaned like a giant in despair The 
river was lashed mto f ury and the trees sighed and moaned os the strong wind tore 
through their leafy brandies. The whole creation seemed to be tottering at the 

lightn “ 8 daZ2l6d o-r eyes, and it appeared 

For about three-quarters of an hour the storm raged furiouslv Then the 
grew less vivid and the roo! of the thunder became fa^r'andZrai^aisostowed 68 

t'Je 6 7. ,r She,ter and ™ lked . to ™ d3 the river. What a sight met our eves » 

Wm river had t swe^^up 0 el^'mMusty 1< a^d 3 ul^■lU>un^y W lma^ 1 hmi'b t "oo , 3ma3h 0 d'to a ''^ , ^ 

26. A Place, or a Building of Historical Interest (P. U. 192S, 1929 ; D. U 1929) 

Recently 1 went to Agra and saw the historical monuments th-re Of «ii *» 
histone buildings of the Moghul Empire that I saw there the Tai Mahal u 

granduer and peerless beauty still stands foremost , n 116 J aj . hal with its 

wonders of the world and the e ** °S°u ° f the 

freah beauty which shone upon it when it was first built,*1™‘upon'Touil ^ 

of the Wo^ ‘Tt “’tX btif/iha^ W ^ 

Mahal, whom he loved very much. That lovt. has h*«n *^ °u 11 j d ? ar w,fe ’ 
slab that has gone to the making of thS msmorSl ^ ‘“every marb i e 

and sorrow, a love which even Death could not ^J shrmes Emperor’s love 

a fine mounraent. It is a great master-piece of ^ U66 £ GVer had 8ucl1 

marble. It surpasses all the ancient buildings in beauty and'splond 0 „r“ #nd White 

stonQ^rith^he'embroid^n-^senteQceJIlpQ^ " l g* <>' - -id. 

green garden with the piUars of evpm« P ?L h, ‘ »' Koran. The fountains, the 
towers—all add to tl,o lK,nuty of tKain d„m„ tr P U r h U ? ur statol y "Wto 

the nnhn domes, there are two other doTes‘““no oi '2 £ride Tha* T ^ 
with stones of various colours. On the inside of the walls flowera b^n wrought 
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in stone with lac-work of preen foliage. The innumerable ee'ls make the Taj very 
beautiful, and tho wonderstruck visitor is lost in contemplation of its brauty. Between 
the entrance and the plutform there is a narrow pardon thickly hedged by* trees. On 
the front side of the dome is set in stone the verse. ‘The pure of heart shall enter 
tho Garden of God.’ 

The garden is an appropriate setting for the tomb which in turn dignities tho 
garden. But our mind is saturated with extreme and irresistible loveliness when we 
reverently enter the Hall of Death where Shah Jahan and his wife sleep eternally. 
He has immortalised - if he could not proservo alive—his peerless wife, yet the pathe¬ 
tic moral of it. all is written in a verso which runs thus : “Saith Jesus (on whom bo 
peace). This world is a bridge ! pass thou over it, but build not upon it ! This world 
is one hour ; give its minutes to thy prayers ; for tho rest is unseen.” 

No photograph, or description, can do full justice to the splendour of the Taj 
seen in moonlight. It glitters in moonlight, it smiles like a lovely girl ; it is a sight 
of wondrous beauty. Says a Russian architect in appreciation of tho beauty of this 
wonderful pieco of work, “The Taj is like a lovely woman ; abuse her as you please, 
but the moment you enter into her presence, you submit to her fascination.” It is, 
in fact, the greatest woDdcr of tho world. 

A great historian and his wife once pa ; d a visit to the Taj. “How do you like it, 
darling ?” he asked her. “Could you promise me a monument half as good, I am 
prepared to dio tomorrow,” repliod she. 

27. The Rainy Season in India. (/’. V10IS, 1033) 


Rain in India is “th. kind refresher of the summer heats.” Before the rainy 
season sets in heat is well-nigh intolerable. Day after day the sun blazes down from 
an unclouded sky, and goes down to the west every evening like an unwelcome tyrant. 
Tho ground is baked and parched, the air is like the blast of a furnace, there is scare- 
city of water in many places, and men and animals gasp and pant in the heat. At 
last a thunder-storm roils up from the south west, and, with lightning, thunder and 
wind, tho welcome rain pours down. 


Tne change is almost magical. Black clouds course across the skv which looks 
threatening. It thunders ami lightens at intervals. The rainbow is seen just before 
or after a shower of rain, even while the sun is shining. Now it is drizzling, now the 
sunshine appears and bathes tho trees in ‘a celestial light.’ Tho spongy clouds filled 
with gathering rain, the soft pleasant breeze which heralds the rain, the fragrant 
flowers, tho clamorous noise of tho birds, tho croaking of the frogs, the dancing ol 
peacocks in the gardens, the crash of thunder, tho repeated flashes of lightning, tho 
trees sighing and rnouning under tho influence of the wind, a vast sheet->f water 
covering the earth —the pattering rain and the dark sky,—such are the umquefeature 
of the Indian rainy seuson. 

In the ‘monsoon’ the landscape appears bright. Trees spread ^th thmr bran- 
ches covered with beautiful green leaves. As far us eye can reach, one finds verdant 
„ n ,i liiYuri-int veeetation. The grass takes on a beautiful green, and poolb ana 
Eli « ^'adf ITers, which had become rue™ threads of water and tanks wh 

had dried up altogether, beg,n to overflow their b . a "^ s SP “™ dee r run 

themselves and the animals leel refreshed lh. 3,r ^S d ‘“‘f fr “ y ’ th , 0 branches of 
about in the fields, the monkeys chatter on trees. Wo“,drPpst hou3e se om to 

trees, the leaves possess an mdescr.able freshness■ Tto email hoys 

sparkle, the entire universe is washed, and tho rouds und fl oa t them 

feel delighted, take them bath mahowa^jam, »£ paper £££ ^ „ ome „ 

down the tunnels of water. J y , vouii" people enjoy holiday oxcur- 

wash their clothes, thep * J 1 1 ; becornoa a smiling field 

sions and picn.es.; and the land jU > PHes of pearly clouds shining in the 

th0tossinstheirhead3,n - spnghtly 

d UnC< ir are a ^l^io^u^pieasunt relief from the fierce heat, has its di sad van- 

Tho rainy season though a pleason fl . rausqu i to os, etc., which often 

tages. Swarms of ULsects appear, flying a in0 u,f the poor. The roa ,i s be . 

raaae life a trial. Malaria and « > tumble down in tho streets and hurt their 

come muddy and slippery. Many p P sboes Fuel gets wot; foodstuffs and 

shins. Clothes are sodod mud s ic^ to^he shoes. ^uef g^.^ ^ m with rt 
v ego tables doconapose. I he ioof» ot 
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crush, causing loss of life and property. The rivers are flooded and sometimes swee p 

away huts, houses, and cattle. „ „ . , . . 

This is tho rainy reason—a season full of water, coolness, mud and dirt. 

28. A Description of a Moonlit Night (P. U. 1021) 

“ Oh sweet and beautiful is the night. 

When the silver moon is high. 

And the countless stars liko clustering gems, 

Hang sparkling in the sky.” 

Of all the aspects of Nature, a moonlit night is perhaps the most beautiful. The 

calm serenity of the earth bathsd in soft silver moonlight can hardly be equalled by 

anything, the budding twigs, the flowers tossing their heads, the green fields, the 
murmuring brooks, the tender creepers and plants, all seem to wear silver robes when 
the white beams of the moon fall upon them Meadow, grove and stream, the earth 
and every common sight seem to be apparelled in a celestial light —‘the glory and the 
freshness of a dream.’ The whole earth appears to have been converted into a verit¬ 
able heaven by the bewitching light of the moon : every object seems to glow with 
radiant light. Wordsworth says, 

“ The moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair.” 

On the high road near my house is a row of ancient cottages falling into decay, 
dark and dirty and really unfit for human habitation ; in the day-time an eyesore and 
a reproach, yet at night, when the beams of the moon fall on their tall fronts they are 
transfigured and glow with a strange and weird beauty like the glamour of a dream. 
So moonlight makes a beautiful thing more beautiful, and enhances the lovliness of a 
lovely thing. It adds glamour and charm to everything, and all feel fascinated by it. 
Moonlight has the magical power of beautifying whatever it shines upon. Tho burnt 
grass and bushes lose all trace of their withered eondit’on and under the flood of 
moonlight look as beautiful as a poet's dream of fairy land. Ordinary buildings look 
beautiful by the light of moon, under whose magic spell stucco battlements and white¬ 
washed domes and minarets seem to bo made of bright silver. Forests are beautiful bv 
day, but even more beautiful by night. It is d ; fficult to imagine anything more 
beautiful and satisfying than a walk in the palm groves, 

“when the deep burnished foliage overhead 
Splinters the sillver arrow of tho moon.” 

Yet equally beautiful is the spectacle of the moonlit ocean, when we see a broad 
path of silver light stretching before us to the distant horizon, und no sound is heard 
but the gentle murmur of the advancing and retiring waves. 

No less beautiful is the sight of the 6ky with its myriad stars und the beautiful 
moon. The sky seems to be ablaze at that time, and the stars appear to be like tiny 
lamps twinkling in the firmament. 3 

29. The Most Interesting Thing I Have Ever Seen 

or 

An Indian Conjuring Entertainment 

or 

The Feats Of Indian Jugglers (P. U. 1925) 

or 


The Most Interesting Person you Have Met (P. U. B. A., Suppl., 1946) 

at thXrjfer (a T m " ll ° ver the world - L “So crowds gather round them 

while performing tWfwT™’ J? le 8weet 80und of the flute on whicb they play 
marwels of ! * ! xc,te the curiosity even of the most listless. All the 

S:SSoinvention prodigies and wTof 

their tricks so very cleverly Id 3 ft *5 P° mt ,° f The 7 Perform 

follow thsm. ^ y d Wlth Buch doxtent y of ra °tion that the eye cannot 
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I he throwing up of a number of brass balls one after tin other high into the air 
and catching them all in the hands seems miraculous. It distratcts our imagination, 
and makes our admiration breathless. The least error in the management or execu¬ 
tion may rum the whole process and break tin performor’s head. It is ‘skill surmoun¬ 
ting dithculty and beauty triumphing over skill.’ Other feats performed by an Indian 

juggler are -tho balancing ol an artiticial tree and shooting a bird from each branch 

through a quil Wo are in suspense about the result but presently our anxious expec- 
tutions ure fulfilled. Hope-dancing is another wonderful feat. 


But the most interesting of all is the famous mango-trick A mango-soed is 
planted in tho ground. Water is sprinkled over it. und then it is covered with a 
basket and a big cloth. When the cloth is taken away and the basket is removed, a 
tender plant with leaves sprouting out is discovered. More water is poured over it, 
and it is again covered with a basket. When the basket is removed it is found that 
the plant has grown to a hoight of about twelve inches. It grows and grows, till it 
becomes a tree and beurs fruit which is distributed among the spectators. This is a 
feat of astonishing cloverness. The basket trick also arouses our interest. A shallow 
round basket is produced, and a young lad gets into it. The lid is put on and the 
whole is covered with a cloth. Tho conjurer then takes an old sword and very 
carefully pierces the basket, always in tho middle The cloth is then removed, the 
basket is opened, and it is found to be empty. A few minutes after, the boy comes out 
from amongst the crowd of spectators. How ho effects his escape from the basket is a 
problem which defies solution. 


But tho cleverest trick of all is the mysterious disappearance of a ring. The jug¬ 
gler borrows a silver ring from a bystander. He gives it to a gentleman standing in 
the crowd and asks him to throw the ring into a well. He does so ! all feel that the 
ring is lost for ever. Ho then comes forward, and picks up an apple lying on the 
ground before him, and tells a man to cut it open. Ho cuts it, and there is the ring. 
All aro amazed to tind the ring coming out the uncut apple. How the ring gets out of 
the well and enters an apple, will overremuin, to the uninitiated, a mystery. 


30. A Scene at the Railway Station (P . U. 1931 ; D. U. 1931) 

I was expecting my brother from Patna by the Punjab Mail and so I went to 
meet him at the station last Saturday morning. On reaching tho station, I learnt 
that owing to a derailment caused by the recent heavy rains, tho train was running an 
hour late. 

I did not like this news but there was no help. I began to wait patiently to make 
the best of a bad job. But after all, my waiting did not seem as great an ordeal as I 
thought it was going to be. Time seemed to fly as I became engroseed in watching the 
booking otlico where many people were crowded together, waiting with feverish anxiety 
for their turn to buy tickots. Every ono of them seemed to bo attacked by train fever. 
They were all afraid lest they should miss the train. Poor fellows ! They did not know 
the train was an hour late. They ran impatiently over the bridge to reach the ^at- 

form whore many passengers were already waiting in tense excitement for the arrival 

of tTe train The?e was one fashionable youngman dressed in up-to-date style who 

was valkin 'up anddown the length of the s.ation with one hand shoved leisurely into 
was walking P holding a cigarette at which he was pulling away. On 

he^^ 'idrof this Sandy it i blind o'.d man being led by his son to a place, where 
he other side• oi tni y tj]I the arrivaI of the tram. Tho contrast wos stnk- 

WiV There were women, young girls dressed in their best, ignorant villagers standing 
mg. 1 hero were \ o w j*h their luggage handy. There were some mothers with 

m groups on the ijttJe ones hanging on to their surer* behind 

babies in the arms, and one J , u ^ a ge. some on their heads, and 

them. The coolies in th e, r blue uniiomis convoying^^ ®>pj, e f ruit .sellers, sweetmeat 

others in trolleys £1*“ wit h their characteristic shouts, ranging widely m 

tone Tnd pitch" Formed a separate object of inter*,. A goods train shunting a little 

distance from the main line also attracted my attention. 

Then came the whistle of KTTrf 

Z in-n"sh aS ^u.'-ruTof the passengers. But I soon found my brother and left 
tho platform. 
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31. The Adventures of a Five-Rupee Note { P . U. 1928) 

Two years ago I came out of the currency office, a piece of clean, crisp, bright 
paper, with words and figures clearly marked out and with colours fresh and charming, 
f was proud of my handsome appearance. My first migration was from the currency 
office to the Imperial Bank of India, Delhi. There I lay for some time in an indis¬ 
tinguishable throng of similar notes. For seven days I remained imprisoned with 
ninety-nine other companions in the cashier’s safe. I was wondering how long my 
imprisonment would continue ! At last my turn came, I was released from my capti¬ 
vity, for the cashier gave mo away to a barrister who was very lavish in spending 
money. I remained in his purse for about six hours, when his son, who was a college 
student, came to him and asked for money. The barrister gave me to him. The boy 
at once went along with his friends to a restaurant, had tea, and handed me over to 
the manager. Here I again remained in confinement for about a day, but the manager’s 
Bon took me out and disposed of mo to a tonga driver. It was indeed a sad change for 
T felt an indescribable pain when the man touched me with his rough, thick and dirty 
fingers. I felt a strange recoil of horror at that time, but shrank from expressing my 
feelings. He folded me into six folds and put me into his pocket. I lay for some time 
in the tattered pocket of the tonga driver, and came to be stained with dirt, which 
tarnished my original brightness. At this I felt a sharp pang of pain. I passed from 
the tonga driver to a rich merchant. I was given in exchange for a ten rupee note. 
I enjoyed the protection of that merchant for some time but soon [ passed from him 

to his daughter—a bright young girl who touched me again and again with her neat 

little fingers. I was overjoyed to feel that she would keep me with her. But I was 
not destined to enjoy her sweet company for long. Soon she gave me to her brother 
who was a college student He did not like my looks and soon gave me to the college 
clerk along with two other similar notes when ho paid his duos. From the clerk I 
passed into the pocket of a professor when he got his salary and I am stil there. 

32. An account of a Hockey Match (P. U. 1929 : D. U. 1924) 
and eXCit ' : " S "““ Ch b6tWe ° n 00Vernm8nt C °"°S° Lahore. 

Both the teams took the field at 6-30 P.M. and were created wi*l, lv 
from the crowd of spectators; which consisted mostlyof atudel InrZl 

being quite near to Lahore, practically all the Khalsa College students had oemS 
witness the match. It was indeed a very pleasant sight to see the sturdy and > 

gr ° U " dS ' BOth te “ ms h “ d hope"rnnj 5 were* 

4 s-o'shoSTd; 

On one occasion the KhakTamnettedbuHn tS ^ T* Very efflcie ^. 
sounded the whistle for “stick” just then/ groat mi8 f°rtune, the referee 

up spirit 0 ^;: Ln th‘i Khala e te ° VM T ent «*»»cued 

ever, score baoauae the Khalsa back" and St b T "T , Th 7 00u,d »<*. W 

SESSSSSS Neither — d - 

attain ^^.med Tba K h a,sa Co,.s g e „ ow 

continuous clapping followed the goal But^ °/ h . ur|,<l ‘ 1 J 1 , lurrah I! T6D * the air and 
They redoubled their efforts. 8 Bufc the 8turd y Khalsaa did not lose heart 

ward We'd tTsTore ‘forX'Xm 6 but^miilS th ° ,? halM Coll6 8 6 Centro f or 
down, confused all his opponents and » “F 88 ?* He made another rush ran 
the goal scored than loud^heerffollotS^ 6 !^* 1 we,1 P laced ^ot. No sooner 
a over and the match ended in a draw.* Aft6r tw ° ° r three rainut ^ more°the 6 ga^ 
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A Friend whose Pecularities have been for years a Source of Mirth to you. 

Or 

My Best Friend ( P.U. B.A., 1943 ) 

Though fond of many acquaintances, I desire intimacy with a few. I can never 
afford to miss the company of my friend Ganga Ram whose peculiarities have been 
for years a source of mirth to me. His manners are marked by strange inconsistencies. 
Though ho is extremely generous, he affects to be miserly and prudent ; though his 
talk is full of the most selfish maxims, yet his heart overflows with the milk of human 
kindness. He is the only man 1 even knew who seemed ashamed of his natural 
benevolence. He takes pains to hide his weakness as ho calls it : but in every careless 
moment his mask drops off and reveals him even to the most stupid observer. 

In one of our late excursions into the country ho happened to talk upon the 
evils of street-begging and condemned strongly those who indulged in nlms-giving, 
for he maintained that most of the beggars deserved no charity. Ho was proceeding 
in this way strongly advising me not to indulge in indiscriminate alms-giving for 
which he thought, 1 had a strong weakness, when we met an old beggar who begged 
in the name of a dying wife and six starving children. His story had not the least 
influence upon me, but I watched the lace of my friend whose heart burned to relieve 
the six starving children. Ho now seemed to bo ashamed of showing his weakness 
to me. At this moment I pretended to look another way. Ho seized the opportunity 
of giving the poor beggar a piece of silver, loudly asking him at the same time, in order 
that 1 should hear, to go and work for his bread, and not to harass passers-by with 
such impertinent falsehoods for the future. 

Thinking that I had not perceived him helping the beggar with a silver coin, he 
continued, as he proceeded, to rail against beggars in the same wuy as before. I 
cannot tell how long he would have gone on in this way, had not his attention been 
called off by another object more pitiful than the first. A woman in rags, with one 
child in her arms, and another on her buck, was attempting to sing a song to arouse 
our pity when my friend, throwing off reserve which he had beon trying to maintain 
successfully up to this time, immediately put his hands into his pockets in order to 
help her in her distress : but ho could not hide his confusion, when he found that all 
the money he had with him had been spent in helpiug tho first beggar. 

He professed to be highly religious and preached an effective sermon that rehgon 
should not be a rn-ans to one s material advancement. He had hardly gone a few 
steps when he met a poor scholar. My friend now earnestly adv,sed lum to enter the 
Church, create a good influence and then succeed to the Bench. 

He possessed another peculiarity. He had a little garden in front of his ill- 
chanpd house We constantly asked him to decorate it with flowers and plants. But 

he reDl od that he liked it' to be empty, just a space to walk and talk in, with no 

he reph , 4 nor f me lawns that needed a gardener. And we who 

around u., a littla library of rare book.,, a little gallery of rare 

naintings—-he mocked us with his laughter. 

paintings , . , are some of his peculiarities that have been for years a 

Z 'Even now when I recall the peculiar traits of his character, I 
* w B mV Yet with all his peculiarities I like him immensely. 

EXAMPLES WITH HINTS 

492. Study carefully the following examples 

34. A Description of a Popular Member of your University or of |^J 

[Hints. Gnnga DJn-^he mo^ pop»W 
’professor—goes on « r guing nnd 

fallible logic—vet not ^ hn ’ts fellows-full of fun and humour-very sullen 

sparkles in conversation with h-s cm s happy-go-lucky fellow—somewhat 

- ”ot irill «nnd.oir, 3 h-vary congenial to talk to- 

SSSrlS lov'od by majority of studant,] 


source 
caDDOt but smile 
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35* Some most important Event of your College or of your University 

(P. U. D. A. Suppl., 1946 ) 

[Hints. Onr College convocation and annul Prize-Distribution—tho most impor- 
tent event of our college—our Primo Minister Shri Jawahnr Lai Nehru invited to 
deliver the Convocation address to the new graduates—function began with the 
famous Bande Mataram song—a one-act play specially composed for the occasion 
staged—loudly applauded by all—the annual report of the college read by the Princi¬ 
pal-appreciated by the whole audience—then was delivered tho convocation address 
—Panditji exhorted the youths of tho country to work for the glory and greatness of 
their country -to live and die for their motherland—then tho Degrees were awarded— 
I was tho proud recipient of a Degree—tho Prime Minister shook hands with me-- 
a thrill of joy and pride ran through my whole frame—then camo the prize distribu¬ 
tion—I won the first prize for English—function came to close with the singing of 
National song by our college girls— Jana Gana Mona — to which we all listened, 
standing up, with reverance.] 

36- Appreciation of a Book on Modern India 

[Hints. Pandit Nehru's A vtobiography —the most outstanding book on Modern 
India—free from self-egoism —a brief survey of important happenings—personal 
narrative enlivened at places by pungent irony and bitter sarcasm—no bitterness 

against the boorish ruling class, refusing social equality oven to men like himself_ 

carrying the impress of absolute sincerity—written in easy almost conversatioal 
style—the most fascinating book of its kind—“It is written with modesty and powers 

and expresses a character of outstanding nobility.It is the mirror ot a man 

trying all things impartially, “striving to save his own soul and his comrades’ home¬ 
ward way,” but careing infinitily more about the Coracrades’ homeward way No more 
important book will come our way this year.”—Edward Thompsan in tho Observer.] 

37. A Bird’s Nest 

. Dea P ribe . th ^P ,ace wh ere it is built; the material ; tho builders • their 
activity and happiness in their work ; the hatching, the brood ; feeding of and caring 

warm teachm R them to fl y- How perfect the nest is for all its functions 

“ wi - th the cr,wiie - Th ° 

38. Cycling as a Recreation (P. 17. Inter., 1936) 

- n J^^ lntr °f UCti0n 7^ 0pU Y lty Within a comparatively short period of time 
not limited id its appeal like other forms ot* oxercise Plcatur r tune 

all seasons of the year-sense of power and delight in s£eed- often h S £ 

local geography and htotory-.ita comparative cheapneT c^cloeion ] kn0Wled 8» 
THint, r\v. The Seas0n of the Year Y °u Best 

appears to be the best season of the year. It is a relief to v, T ° Wlnt * r 

the excessive heat of summer hnnlth 13 ° re . t0 the people who suffer from 

Epidemics such as cholera and small dox a v ® s > a PP et,t e grows. Sunsliine is glorious 

Winter gives energ £Zd zest fo f'Zl ‘"r than in S 

games. The chief winter game is foathah n favourahl ° to outdoor sporte and 

doors. The heat is not o£2s& and Lv 0aa the whoIe out of. 

prisoners at home. We get ple^tt 0 f oranvos a H r °“ 18 a " d , 8t,rm3 do not make u* 
40. The Invention ¥n« Q PP le9 ond Bananas. 1 

[Hints. There are so many inventions'*° Mankind 
most useful. How can we chooL betw^ de . cido which is fch 0 

antiseptic surgery, chloroform, vacetoSS« P Ti g * } ie * 8 , T eu 8' n o, the aeroplane 
and electric light ? Of these tha inSUl? 0 ' t e^ 8raph * teIophone » tireless teWrHnk’ 
most useful to mankind. It hw shortened 6t ,° am ‘ engme has perhaps befn 

It haa-revoluSoniaed 
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41. A Flood 

[Hints. A flood is % brought about by excessive rain causing a river that runs 
through the town or village to overflow its banks. The havoc wrought by flood is often 
enormous Loss of property and loss of life are caused to an extent which is heart¬ 
rending. Men are taken by surprise by the incoming flood, and find themselves crushed 
to death under the weight of collapsing walls, or washed away by the cruel waters: The 
few who escape with their lives have to leave all their property and cattlo behind. 
Whole villages are swept away, crops are destroyed, and thousands of villagers are 
reduced to the verge of starvation. Many deeds of heroism a-e done by men who take 
boats down the waters or even venture to swim across and try to save as many lives as 
they can. Subscriptions are raised everywhere to help the victims of the flood. 

42. The Game You like Best and Why You like it 


[Hint The game I like best is tennis. I have three good reasons for liking 
tennis:—(1) Tennis is not so strenuo9 as football or hockey. It does not exhaust the 
players (2) It is not so risky as hockey, footbal or cricket, (3) It can be played aj^,. 
every age. Even in old age one can enjoy a game of tennis. ] 

43. Any Act of Heroism You have Read About or Witnessed 

[Hints. It was on a rainy day. ono Sunday afternoon, about two years ago that 
I witnessed an act of heroism I was crossing a bridge built over a broad river. The 
river was deep and in flood. In the middle of the stream was a solitary boat struggling 
hard to push its way up against the fast flowing stream. The boat kept on turning ami 
turning without getting out of the whirlpool. There was only one occupant, He was 
exhausted. In a moment the waves would have closed over him. Down rushed a 
brave peasant along the stream towards the boat. Ho was just too late to catch it and 
the boat with its occopant, and the brave peasant, went straight, down into the bottom 
of the river never to come up again Their bodies were recovered the next morning 
manv miles away from where the tragedy took place. The peasant was a hero who 
sacrificed his life for a fellow-man.] 

44. The Snake-charmers in India 


(Hints. Clad in dirty clothes, with huge turbans on their heads, and carrying large 
baskets on their shoulders, the sanke-charmers wander from place to place, exhibiting 
the contents of their baskets, huge cobras and other kinds of sankes, and handling them 
,-n a most fearless manner. They are said to be acquainted with the secret of a wonder¬ 
fulh£bwhich possesses the magic property of charming even the most venomous 
clrnrnts Besides the herb which charms the snakes, they also possess the secret of 
another herb which cures snake-lme. However the snake-charmers would “ever give 
out these secrets for love or money. They show serpents to the people on payment of 

a few pice.] 

45. An Indian Coolie 

[Hurt*. 

bv hard manual labour, but he ne' er■ g fc jg b , to earn U fu>r 

poor. He works from mormngjtil tcTmaintabi his family, He does not waste 

1^8° time 8 and mone^ in idle enjoyments^ He 

ssaa^-a: aw “ - ™ 

dfserves sympathy and kindness from all.) 

46. Fakirs and Sadhus in India. (PM. Inter., 1 ) 

, „ . . ’ religious mendicants ; live by begging ; pass their days 

[Hints- . (a) A '* l 7 .^possess wonder-working powers and supernatural cures, 
in sleep and idleness ; claim to P° and voluntflry tor tures ; are generally untidy 

“"^(^"taLt^XdTnnd wonder from v.llage to village extort.ng money from 

ti,e credulous end the euperetrUoue. ^ fa tettored clothe8 , othera 

(hi Sadhru -smear their bod.ee 9 ^ ^ *hair, others hove clean-shaven 

in yellowish *ed loose garments , 
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bends ; take intoxicating drugs ; wander from placo to plnoe begging alms in the name 
□f religion. 

Sadhu9 and Fakirs who live a life of devotion and pioty should bo respected, 
while others who are vagabonds and idlers, should be treated with eontompt.] 

47- A Dacoity 

[Hints- A daring daeoitv was committed at the house of a rich merchant. 
Sixteen dncoits, armed with spears, swords and shields entered the house at one o’clock 
in the day. They overpowered the inmates, bound them hand and foot. They then as¬ 
ked the Indy of the house to hand over to them the keys of the safe. Not believing her, 
when she said she Jiad no keys, they beat her mercilessly, and threatened to put her 
infant son to death. They then broke open the iron safe and other boxes and removed 
all the valuables they could lay their hands upon. The dacoits ransacked the house 
for full two hours. They then left the house. The loss is estimated at Rs. 10,000 
cash, besides jewellery. Tho police is investigating, but no duo has yet been found 
of the culprits.] 

46. Debating Societies 

[Hints. The debating club now forms a necessary part of University education, 
and there is hardly a colloge without a debating club. It plays an important part in 
sharpening our intellect. Its uses are : — 

(1) It promotes social intercourse. 

It sharpens our intelligence and widens the scope of our knowledge. 

It corrects opinions by interchange of ideas. 

It toadies the art of public speaking. 

It broadens the mind and is a stimulus to noble enterprises and trains us to 
behave as members of a corporate body. ] 

The Most beautiful Town or City You have seen. (P.U. E.A., Suppl., 1946) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

49. 


[Hints. Delhi, the capital of India, is on ancient city with a romantic historv. 

Ph^ni rTJ 1,1 tho t,mea of Hind " nnd Moghul Emperors. The Red Fort, tho 

fWW, W ! h 'I* ? von . ue of Iarge 8h °P*' a,ld Public buildings, tho Queen’s 

Gardens, the Gandhi Park, the magnificent Jama-Masjid, the old Secretariat New 

othftj hhstnric I >e ^£ lful b,,ll, *'ngs - extensive parks and Government Houses and many 
nf buildings—are some of the charming features of the city. It is the seat 

DaIW TT G ° Ven > raen - i° f - Tnd 'i a Und 13 n thrivin 8 and growing commercial centre The 
52*^5“ '^.^^‘‘^coUeges the Federal Court with its barristers Ind vakils 

plac^rthtehig: l"" b '* Sfcation ™ d tbe d -na-ore some'oftt 

50. City Parks 

tnnta’fe.fi’JJS.'Sd puJeTr*“* be ' nU9 ' th ° y U ’ 6 

women) JXd gWe ma^o^Wo^ pUly f ' r0 ' mdS ’ yOUD « •>* 

a relief it must f £‘^"[y” d T* 1 0f . th “ c0 ," ntry - Whnt 

great and extensive parks* with grass and tram^n atmos P he J‘ e ° f the tQ wn to 

calm and quiet of the country s?de d d fl ° W6r3 whore they Can en i°y the 

beafit8aud^biTds! 5arkS httVe a,<, ° zo °l°g‘cal gardens and it is a pleasure to see strange 

enjoy the cod brcMe^here^after'tlie^dny’^work is over!] bl6S9ing becaU3ft P e0 Pl® can 

51 * Thc Horror, of an Indian Famine 

the earth parcher^pfr^em^ud^tjks «h The mon.oon fails ; 

presents a most hideous aspect. The d o-aunt f T - B,r bed9 ’ Th ® country .. 

The tender leaves, parks and twigs T^r 8trides ov ®rywhere. 

everything that can possibly go Jth, ! 
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Even poisonous plnuts nre not spared. The tender feelings of Iminan nature disappear 
before t ho cry of hunger. Tender and delicate women whose faces have never been 
exposed to the sun, are forced to come out imploring passers-by for a handful of grain 
for their starving children and not unoften die by the roadside.] 

53. An Exciting Moment 


(HintJ. A house was on fire anil the flames wero leaping upwards to the sky. 
Tho residents of the house were standing in the street wringing their hands. They 
were crying, "We are undone ! wo are undono !” Among them was a woman who 
gave out a piercing cry which went to the heart of every one present. Her four-year 
old child was sleeping in a room in tho upper 6torey. The courtyard was ablaze. The 
room in which the baby lav was full of smoke. It was clear that fire had reached 
that room also. No one dared to risk his life. A boy ton years old was standing near 
by and witnessing the scene. He was moved by over-powering pity and at once shot 
forward into the flames although tho peoplo asked lam repeatedly not to throw him- 
solf deliberately into the jaws of death. He would not listen to remonstrances. The 
people saw the flames rising high in the room Their hearts were beating fast. It was 
a mest tense moment as nobody could be certain th it the boy would return safe. The 
boy soon reached the room, called the name of the child at the top of his voice, and 
beard faint cries in a corner. He was nearly choked by the smoko but ran to the 
direction where the child lay, held him in his arms, and at once came down and 
handed the child over to his mother. All present praised the boy for his bravery.1 

50- A Scene at a Village Well in the Morning 

[Hints. The creaking of wheel and axle—the water carriers, men, women and 
children, gathered with pitchers, buckets, etc.—quarrels about turns at the puley, 
some obliged to draw water without the help of the pulley—the pitchers, arranged one 
above the other—tho women tulking and laughing while drawing water—the clanking 
of vessels—villagers bathing and washing clothes—gossiping old women and scandal- 
inongering men —devotees worshipping the sun and watering the pipnl tree—farmers 
watering their cows and buffaloes from tho water reservoir—n pleasant sccno.) 

54. An Indian Temple 

[Hints. India is a country of Temples. In every big city you find twenty or 
thirty temples. They are constructed in tho form of a semi-circular dome tapering to 
a point. The images of gods and godesse-s inlaid with precious stones are often 

curious pieces of workmanship and possess great fascination fo r tho beholders. Ric 

offerings are made. Every morning and evening a paid Brahmin performs e 
Puia and pnrshad is distributed to those present. People go to temples morning an 
evening and sing sacred hymns in praise of God. On festive occasions imposing cor 
monies are performed and temples present a scene of bustle and activity.) 


55. A College Prize Distribution 

THints The grand function was held under a big shamiana in tho college ground. 

SfiS aaffisss “ 

“ nd Whfnte'President drived « of tro.come s Ta° S PrindpTrMd fhe 

After this, the boys staged J^J'thit the University results had been very satis- 
annual report in which ho "V * fflV0 awav the prizes When the prizes 

factory. He then requested an impressive speech in which ho praised the 

had been distributed the Presi brilliant results that the Intermediate and B.A. 

college and tho professo 3 indents to work hard, for they were living in an age 

1ZZ the Prtncipa, thanked hint in g.owtng 

terms.] 55 , ^ Marriage Ceremony 

[Hi*. A Hindu marriage, is h 

bridegroom in a process' 0 " goes 1 U ^ ^ bands J musicians precede and follow 
in making the procession grand and t ^ illumiliat ion-rockets are fired- 

the bridegroom -special arrangeme bride’s house—tho bridegroom s 

the party is received with great » re 6olemni3 ed - the priests recite mantras 

party is sumptuously ^fd— then the nuptials ^ ^ awnv _th*n they walk round 
from tho Vedas tho father of tho Jo 8 ^ and the ueddmg « oon- 

the fire seven times—the bride s inum * 
eluded.] 
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57. Sunset in an Indian Village 

[Hints. Sunset in an Indian village behind the vast fields, clusters of green trees, 
or a flowing river, is leallv picturesque. The rays of the sinking sun bathe birds and 
beasts, trees and flowers, farmers end cattle in a goldon hue. The gentle breeze play¬ 
ing on the little grass, birds chirping from the branches of the trees, sparrows flitting 
from tr^e to tree, flowers ‘ tossing their heads in sprightly dance’ fill one’s heart with 
pleasure. 

In the evening we find farmers driving teams of oxen home, shepherds leading 
sheep and other cattle homewards, flocks of birds flying back to their nests, the sick 
sauntering idly on the road, women with pitchers on their heads wending their way to 
the village well. Bells are rung in temples. Such are the beauties of a sunBet in an 
Indian village.] 

58- A Trip to the Hills 

[Hints. The extreme heat on the plains made some of us think that a short stay 
in the hills could not but do us good—wo left ns soon as the college closed—reached 
the hills —had a jolly time together—saw the beautiful mountain scenery- the slopes of 
the hills covered with largo trees—swift bluo clouds passing overhoad-it was a 
pleasure to watch the little stream of pure crystal water rippling from rock to rock 
— saw birds of exquisitely charming colours and butterflies with wings of most beauti¬ 
ful hues Siting from flower to flower-the lovely flowers and beautiful ferns—watch¬ 
ed the g'orious sun rising behind the distant hills of blue, shedding its radiant light 
up through the misty atmosphere around—climbing up in the fine bracing air—such 
were some of the pleasures afford us by the hills. ] 

59. A Public Lecture You Attended 

[Hints. A public lecture in the Bradlaugh Hall—great crowd—the hall packed 
almost to suffocation—the distinguished speaker stood amidst deafening cheers to 
address the audience which was hushed into silence—his apt flow of words, stentorian 
voice, and gift of oratory made the audience sp.ll-bound — his words rang slow and 
clear, and as they came from the heart, they went straight to the heart—he spoke 
for full two hours.] r 


60. A Meeting of the College Literary Club 
, [I K nts ’ The meetings of the College Library Club ure held every Saturday— 
rrof. Sharma is the President—Mr. Manolmr Lai the secretary—I attended the last 
meeting - the Secretary was first called upon to read the minutes of tho last meeting 
-then the agenda fixed for the day was taken up-there was a debate on 
Dictatorship-a Menace to World Peace’ in which various speakers took part—Mr. 
whvis with a song-Ram Nurain read an essay on Romantic Poetry 
he had comrTised^Th ^"p W u° 19 & budding poet, gave us some verses which 

the wedT IcarmW? ? r ? “T?® * sh ° rt s P* ch in whioh he emphasized 
confine on thJT g V ° f P ubh ° 8 P eak Y?« and asked tbe boys not to feel shy of 
chair f h stage - the meeting then adjourned with a vote of thanks to the 


EXERCISE on CHAPTER XXIX 

‘ 1 *>7. Attempt the following descriptions : — 

1. Write a story in continuation of tho following :— 

selves lh*n Tilddenlj “ries ?help°! hete“ We' Th ° y ™ re r . en j oying them ' 
o V , eip • ne, P ! were heard....” (/-. U. Inter., 1942). 

GlV6 & CharaCtCr *** of tb0 funny person you have met in life. 
i Ttr -. , ( P - U. Inter., 1940) 

3. Wnu a .ho« Script™ oj any one of 

W The most beautiful town or city you have soon. 

) The most interesting person you have mot. 

(c) A recent railway journey. (P n R , „ 

4. Give a character sketch in about a hundred d r U - B - A ‘Suppl., 1946) 

ing:— 00 a hundred words of anyone of the follow- 


Mr. ChurohiU, Mr. Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin. 


(P.17.B.4. 1946) 
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5. Describe the subject you like doing host at college and also the subject you 
like doing least—giving reason in each case. (P.U.B.A., 1945) 

(». Describe any animal or flower without mentioning its name, in such a way 
that a reader may recognize it. (P.U.B.A-, 1944) 

7. Imagine that you slept for twenty years. Describe somo of the changes you 
might see when you awoke. ( P.IJ.B.A., 1943) 

S. Describe tho appearance of a great railway station : 

(a) at the arrival of a train. 

(/>) at the departure of a train. (P.h.B.A ., 1942) 

0. Write an introduction: in not more than lf>n words, to a book on :— 
ll) Boo- keeping 

nr. 

(2) Moghul Architecture 

or. 

(3) Methods of Adult Education, , 

stating concisely the importance of the subject lor Indian readers.(1 .U.1S.A. 1 / 

10. Describe for the benefit of some one who has never seen this article in 

question :— 

either 

(a) The construction of tlie desk ut which you are writing : 


(li) Tho way your fountain p?n works. 

(Don't write inoro than 200 words) b 

Exercise 158. Write short inscriptions of 

1. A Mela. G 

2. A Storm in the Hills. G' 

3. My Ideal Village. ( ^ 

4. An Evening at tho Cinema. G 

f>. My Best Friend. * G 

0. My Greatest Wish. G 

7. A Bainy Day. ( 

5. The Great Man I Admire Most. G 

0. The Ind ; an Dhobi. 

10. A Villago Fair. 

11. My Favourite Pet. 

12. A Day in Tight Boots. 

13. A Deserted House 

14. A Bailway Journey. 

1.-,. The House you live in. ( 

10. An Indian River. 

17 A Raid by Schoolboys on a Field of Melons. (/ 

18. The Flower I Like Best. G 

19. The Indian Policeman. 

20 The College Confectioner’s Shop. 

21. A Visit to an Industrial Exhibition. 

22. Independence Day Celebrations in your Town or City. 

23. A Great National Leader you admire most. 

24. A Visit to a Refugee Camp. 


(P.U. B.A.. 1940) 

(P.U. B.A., 1940) 
(P.U. B.A.,1941) 
(P.U. B.A.. 1942) 
(P.U. B.A., 1942) 
(P.U. B.A., 1943) 
(P.U. B.A., 1943) 
(P.U. B.A., 1944) 
(P.U. B.A.. 1944) 
(P.U. B.A., 1946) 
(P.U. Inter., 1945) 
(P.U. Inter., 1914) 
(P.U. Inter., 1944) 
(P.U. Inter., 1944) 
(P.U. Inter., 1942) 
(P.U. Inter., 1942) 
(P.U. Inter., 1944) 
(P.U. Inter., 1941) 
(P.U. Inter., 1939) 
(P.U. Inter., 1948) 
(P.U. Inter., 1948) 
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25. A Radio Programme you enjoyed. 

26. A Labour Strike you witnessed. 

27. A Book on Modern India that You have read and appreciated. 
28- A Session of Parliament you witnessed. 

29. An Assembly Election. 


30. A Great Leader's Visit to your Town or Cit}'. 
Exercise 159. H’rife a descriptive composition on :— 

I, 

A Rainy Day. 

11. 

A Night-watchman. 


A Railway Station. 

12. 

A Statue you have seen. 

3. 

A Busy Street. 

13. 

Your Favourite Picture. 

4. 

A Policeman. 

14. 

A Dust-Storm. 

5. 

A Soldier. 

15. 

A Day on the River. 

6. 

Chaprasi. 

16. 

Your Hobby. 

*• 

/. 

An Evening by the Fire. 

17. 

Your Pots. 

8. 

• 

A Day in’Bed. 

18. 

A Peasant. 


9. An Aeroplane. 19. The Busiest Shop in Your Town. 

10. A Day in the Country. 20. The Dress You Like Best. 

Exercise 180. Attempt the Jollowiny descriptions :— 


1. Give a description of the road you know well. 

2. Give a short account of the first annual function in your College. 

3. Give a short account of the pri/.o-distribution at your Collego. 

4. Describe briefly the annual sports day in your College. 

5. Give a short account of tho first debute of your College Debating Societv in 

which you took part. b y ,u 

0. Describe the Annual Concert hold at your College. 

7. Write doym what impressions romain to you of tho first holiday of which 
you have any recollection. * 141011 

and ahalf OU ^ witne8sed u motor - cor a^ent. Describe it in about a page 

9. Give an account of your visit to u Hospital. 

10. You have witnessed the miraculous f/ooic feats ovhihitswi h*. „ o 

Describe them in about a page and a half. cxmiatod by a bonyasi. 

11. What season of the year do you like best, and why ? 

12. Wbat kind of fruit would you liko to have, and why * 

you y ° Ur Cn ° miCS whto *»* Describe how 

14. Doscribc how j ou saved a clii Id from drowning 

j,mgl0 u ‘ y>« 

mil by a S trard«?° U SSflt imptisoned 

17. Write an account of some imnortnnt 1 . ... - 

tho nowspaper during the last month. P tS ubout wIlM * > ou have road in 

18. Writo a short description of anv hr.nl- 1 . 

that book. J ook J ou buvo rcatl ’ or of any ciuiraoter in 

19. Describe the street you live in. 

20. Describe a holiday oxcursion vou oni . 

U you onjoj cd in the company of your friend* 
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Exercise 161. Write the following descriptions •_ 

2. Give an account of the most humorous 61m you have enjoyed. 
train. 3 ' G?ve P an 3 Lcount“ofT ad ° “ j ° Umey P ° rt ' y by * bu,1 ° ck "« t Partly by a 

Day. 4 DetVTe i:aStwo h0 pa g T s ° n3tr ‘‘ ti0n3 8 ‘ V6 “ ° n th<> Air R “ d Pre9c “ uti °“ 

abouUwo pages. 6 y ° U h ° V0 made ° j ° Urney in an aeroplane. Give an account of it in 

fnr /, "e" G . ,vean . acco « n ; ©fa meeting of your College Debating Society, the subject 
for discussion being "Is War justifiable ?” * 

Radio GlVS an account of an interesting programme you enjoyed last night on the 

„_ n 8 l Suppose while you were in a public park or some similar place recently, you 
saw a group of boys at a mischief which you thought should bo stopped. Describe the 
boys and what they were doing, and tell what steps you took to stop their mischief. 

popular W nte ° character sketch of a n acquaintance of yours who is deservedly 


10. Give an account of some well-known man or woman of the present day of 
whom you have a high opinion. 

11. \\ rite a character sketch of a person whom you dislike. 

12. “ If I could wipe out the last twenty years of my life and begin afresh—” 

13. Describe any brave deed you have seen or heard of. 

14. Describe a picnic you had in the company of your friends. 

15. Describe a painting which you have lately seen and admired. 

16. Write an account of the most uninteresting hero or the most engaging 
villain you have ever met either in a novel or on the stage. 

17. Write a conjectural account of the unhappy love-affair that drove your 
friend to books as some men are driven to drink. 


18. Write a discursive review of any interesting book that you have recently 
read. 

19. Write an essay entitled “The Months,” pointing out why do you like the 
various months of the year. 

20. Write down what impressions remain to you of your first day at college of 
which you have any recollection. 

Exercise 162. Attempt the following descriptions : — 

1. Make a conjectural pen-portait of the Ideal Friend o»- the Ideal Teacher you 
would like to have. 

2. See if you cun rnako a word-picture of one of the followiug scenes :— 

(а) High cliffs, a waste of wators, and gulls screaming. 

(б) Moonlight on still water. 

(c) Rock-strewn moorlands with stunted oaks in the fore-ground. 

3. Write an account of "A Day in Early Spring,” concentrating on colour 

effects. , ., 

4 . Moke a study of a postman, a policeman, or a parson, taking care to describe 

an actual person whom you remember. 

5. Give a description of any beautiful building that is familiar to you. Aim at 
bringing out the poetry and charm that is in it rather than giving an inventory of its 
architectural features. 

6. Give an account of the most thrilling moment you have ever experienced ;or,if 
your life has been singularly free from thrills, describe an experience that would have 
answered to that do6oription if it had happened. 
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7. Write not more than two pages and a half, describing what yo,“ 
most important experience of your life. Omit all unimportant details, and give only 
the points which add to the interest of the story. (P- V . Inter., 1J40) 


8. Paint in your own words ‘A Winter Landscape’. 

9. A rich uncle, of somewhat peculiar ways, has given you two hundred rupees 

on condition that you spend this sum within twenty four hours. If you do not do so 
he threatens to disinherit you. The money should be spent, not given away, nor invest¬ 
ed, and at the end of tho twenty-four hours you must bo left with nothing in the shape 
of purchases. Describe how you will dispose of this sum within the prescribed time 
limit. (P‘ U. Inter., 1936) 


10 . Describe in some detail a pair of Indian shoes to an Englishman who has 
never seen one belore. (P- U • Inter., 1936) 


Exercise 163. Write an accurate description (in about 100 words) of one of the 
following 

(а) A Camera. (d) A Mongoose. 

(б) A Bully (at hockey), (e) How to Cloun a Pa : r of Shoes. 

(c) A Persian Wheel. (/) A Motor-Cycle. (P.U.B.A, 1930) 

Exercise 164- Give a short description of :— 

(a) The Postman. (c) A Teu Party. 

(b) The River-side Scene. (d) Gurdens. (P.U.B.A., 1931) 


Exercise 165. Write a short description of any one of the following :— 

(а) A Charming Garden, (c) A Handsome 1940 Model. 

(б) The Lady in the Moon. ( d) A Local Personage. (P.U.,Inter., 1929) 


Exercise 166- Give a short description of :— 

(a) Any book you have read, giving tho reasons why it interested you. 

(b) A College Football or Hockey Match. ( D.U., Inter 1921 ) 

(c) A race between two ekkas along the Pahargunj Road ; 

(d) A scone at a village well, at the time of drawing water.(D. U.Inter., 1926) 

Exercise 167. Compose a character sketch answering to one of the following titles ■ 


(a) A Grumpy Recluse. 

(b) A Jolly Ascetic. 

(c) A Man in Whom the Sense of Duly is Strong (or perhaps only sense of 
Self-importance). 

(d) A Woman known for Piety and Good Humour. 

(e) A Robber Chief Whose Heart Bleeds at the Sight of Misery and Poverty. 

Exercise 168. Write down the funniest anecdotes you can recollect in connection 
with the following subjects :— 


(«) Opium-Eaters. 

(»i) School Masters. 

(iti) Conversational Bores. 
(iv) Astrologers. 


(v) Indian Jugglers. 
(r») Idlers. 

(tni) Quacks. 

(vii) Truants. 


following™* ^ Write, not more than a page and a half, on any one of the 

(1) A ‘Propaganda Film’ you have recently seen. 

(2) Some Private Theatricals in which you took part. 

(3) A Carpenter, a Mason, or a Blacksmith. 

(4) The In tori or of a Temple or Mosque. 
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(5) An Adventurous Journey you made. 

(6) A Street Accident. 

(7) A Collision between a Bullock-Cart and a Lorry. 

(8) A Railway Collision. 

(9) Your First Visit to the Zoo. 

(10) Your Visit to the Exhibition. 

(11) The Most Remarkable Day in Your Life. 

(12) A Student’s Life in the College during the First Week of his admission. 

(13) A Journey to Fableland. 

(14) A Public Meeting held to press Extension of Education amongst 
Women or Depressed Classes. 

(15) A Musical Entertainment at which you were present. 



CHAPTER XXX 


DIALOGUE WRITING 


493. A dialogue literally means ‘ talk between two people.’ Dialo¬ 
gue-writing is a useful form of composition since it enables a student to 
learn the colloquial way of talking English, and trains him to express his 
thoughts in easy and natural language. The spoken English of the Indian 
school boy is often stilted and bookish, because he rarely comes in contact 
with English-speaking people. 

494. General Hints. Good dialogue is not easy to write, and in the 
hands of a novice it is apt to become extraordinarily wooden. Your dialo¬ 
gue should be neat, flexible, and pointed. At the same time, it should not 
be obviously “ literary, ” though this is scarcely probable. It is much 
more likely to possess the opposite faults of amateurish inconsequence and 
redundancy. If the conversation is to appear natural and convincing 

it must first of all pass through a careful selection in which these excres.’ 
cences are removed. 


Another point to remember is that the force of the spoken word 
depends, to a very large extent, on gesture, the posture of the body facial 
expression intonation, and accent. You should, therefore, not fail to 
supply such necessary suggestions as will help the reader to understand the 
full import of the words of the various characters. Nor should you over¬ 
look their natui'al movements. People do not always sit stiffly i n chairs 
with hands folded while speakmg. They are always doing something or 
other one lounges in his chair swinging his leg, another gets up to light a 

cigarette, a third walks about the room, takes up a book or looks at 

picture, while a fourth walks about the verandah flourishing his stick 
Again, as they speak their expressions change, their eyes sparkle thit 
frown, they laugh, are now bright, now gloomy now worried nnw r ? ^ 

Ifyour dialogue is to bo vivid, realistic, nnd lifelike, these points should 

stage direX/withL" Ma&t 

necessary to have a complete and accurate 'know edee p UCC s S8fu ! ly> 14 * 9 
who take part in the conversation th«ir « . n . owIcd g e of the characters 

nesses, the circumstances in which thev are 101 ? 1 ' 8 ’ f ee f gs » J? stes > Wea k- 
also be perfect consistencyin the tr2tm ntft ’ ^ f There , should 
must correspond to the circumstances inThich they speak 1 their Ulk 
A common difficulty in handling Q ^ 
use of such necessary exp*as»on 8 as fc * £ • C ° K nve F 8ation * the 

d°ffl 0f, h D,baVC an Ug,y and awkward effect Vo^can^®” emplo * Ved 
diffleulty m two ways Firstly bv m.u. iT * "° c ? n overcome this 

such as replied, asked, agreed A ? g T ° thel word for said 

remarked, and shouted, according £, thedemands "of th Ven ^ed, 

]i may b0 dipped altogether nL and then C ° ntoxt - Secondly; 

m 
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As regards the matter of your conversation develop it logically, 
observe the principles of unity, consistency, and coherence. Again, careful 
preparation is necessary for writing a good dialogue, though this must not 
be apparent. Remember that the greatest art lies in the concealment 
of art. 


495. To sum u p, in writing a dialogue :— 

(1) Be natural, not formal, affected, or bookish. Remember that 
colloquialisms, slang, etc., are permissible to only a limited degree. 

(2) Think out your characters and give them variety. To do this, 
you must have in your mind a clear idea of the way in which each chara¬ 
cter is to express his views. For instance, a bookish student will talk in a 
different way from an athletic student. 


(3) Give your characters consistency, life and movement. 

(4) Carefully think over the subject given, and jot down briefly the 
arguments or opinions about ir. which might reasonably be expressed by 
the imaginary characters. Arrange these ideas in a logical order so that 
one may directly follow from the other in the course of the conversation. 

( 5 ) Avoid clumsy repetitions of he said, I said, etc. 

496 Special Hints (1) Do not let any of your characters monopolise 

the conversation; all have a right to express their views. Do not allow 
vour characters to digress but keep the subject constantly before them. 

Let the conversation be brisk and rapid. 

(21 In real conversation, one person sometimes interrupts the other, 
or breaks in on what he is saying. If such interruptions are sparingly 

used they add to its naturahuss. For example 

. A.—“I am perfectly certain he never made such a mistake. Why, only t a 
other day lie told mo—” 

don’t care what he told you ! I know for a fact that ho did it. He con¬ 
fessed his fault in the class.” 

,,, ]„ life a speaker often answers a question put by another by 

putting him a question in return or someti^s he 

“ d *- to en — your 

dialogue. 

For examples .— oufc 0 f the bushes now ?” 

(i) a.—“W hat will you do if a lion were to 

n_‘‘Well, what would you do ?” 

_ ohmit vou the other day, Rama. 

(ill A. "I heard something about you^ lMvedtheIjfo of . poor woman. 

I know you are going io eeKJD „ 

Well, I will tell you all about it etc. 


say so 


i V 


Yv trll. 1 vv ” J - , • 

(4) In life, a speaker often uses exclamations expressing : 

(i Surds', My word!” Good heavona ••You dent 

T ea " y “"?H 0 W 'nt I", “Splendid “Excellent !“, “Wei, done 
(it) Pleasure, e.y., “Hovv nice i , i 

“Good, very good ! etc. 

,«*, Irritation, -Bother !", “O dear 1 , -Confound 

Such interjections may be used sparingly from time t.me. 
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(5) It is necessary to begin the dialogue in an interesting way so that 
the reader’s attention may be caught from the start. The conversation 
should lead to some definite conclusion. It should not end abruptly. 

(6) Though the language should as far as possible be colloquial, it 
must not be ungrammatical. The characters must talk good English. 
They should avoid such expressions as, “He asked my brother and I to 
dinner,” or “That’s him !” 


(7) Keeping these points in view, write your dialogue in a natural 
interesting, and realistic manner. The whole conversation should be 
brief, and the questions and replies as concise and pointed as possible. 

(8) A writer says, “In the writing of imaginary dialogues on given 

subjects the student should, in the first place, set the scene as vividly as 
possible in a few words. In doing so he should take case to select appro¬ 
priate occasions or likely spots for his conversations, as this makes for 
reality. The more real and convincing his work seems, the nearer it 
approaches true art. For example, a conversation on Ambition in Life , 
in which two or three friends take part, might appropriately enough take 
place in a College Reading Room, or during a walk, or on the playground 
after games, or at the house of one of the persons talking, say, after tea 
superstitions might be discussed during a moonlight stroll. A talk on the 
subject of Death would seem most natural in a cemetery, especially if 
introduced by one of the persons mentioning the recent loss of a friend or 
near relative ; and so on. The important thing is to make the dialogue 
spirited and natural and as true to life as possible. ° 

SPECIMENS OF DIALOGUES 


497. Study carefully the following dialogues :— 

1» On the Grant of an Allowance 

Father. Liston John ! I have given you the supreme advantage of a firet-rato 
education. I shall do no more for you, because if I did more I should be doi^ een 
harm and spoil your chances of making the best of yourself. In order to malm the bZ 
of yourself you must depend not on me, but on yourself. You must ™ bost 

battle Do not ask me for influence or for capita!. I will give you advife and notr™ 
else. You may think me cruel. But I am cru*l onlv to he kind fir,! I? d °* lun 8 
gra.fnuo me. Here, fifty pounds for 


Son. But this amount cannot relieve all my necessities 

Father. No more ! This must suffice for all your personal expenditure. 

presented thTmoney™^ rre^g'is hL^uffioient ^ ““ * Weddin - 

if you were a elerk with a fixe^Sy and n°o fathe*! m ' n0 ' What should y° u d 
Son. But what am I to do ? 

' C 7' t M m0D6y ’ y ° U scatter presents. 

-Son. But I simply must. It would look so odd. 

, Father. Let it look odd. This will ton„i 
provide a margin for emergencies. I n this way, 'you wiXZm^ 

2. The Dominant Sex (Adapted 

(From Punch) 

“Man is, and must be," I said, “the dominant sex." 

“ge mustn’t be," replied my niece Audrie, “and ho isn’t." 
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“It is generally accepted,” I said. 

“Yes, by men," she qualified. “T hope you know you are frightfully conceited.” 

“If I am,” I replie<|, “I have reason to be. I am a man : and man is and must 
be the dominant sex." 


“You talk just like a parrot. Look hero—If you're so jolly dominant why do 
i always beat you at tennis ?” 

“Age,” I replied, “difference in age. Remorseless time has played havoc with me.” 
“Pooh, you won't run.” 

“Not ‘won’t.’ Can’t.” 


“And why can't you ? Because you're too fat. And whv are you fat ? Because 
you’re lazy. All men are.” 

‘‘Not at all. Audrie,” I protested. ‘‘.Man the Bread-winner toils unceasingly 
for Woman the Butterfly.” 

“Oh, yes ! What sort of toil do you do ?” 

“Business—you wouldn't understand.” I said firmly. 

“I bet I would. Lunch.” t 

“What do you mean by ‘lunch' ?” 

“You know quite well what I mean. Business is simply an excuse for lunch.” 
“No, no,” I urged, “Lunch is often an opportunity for business.' 

“How long does lunch last ?” She persisted. 

“Till grace is said and all rise ” 

“If they cun. Cards afterwards, I suppose. Poker Y” She shot at me keenly. 

“I wouldn't touch it.” I assured her, “with n pair of t ngs. ’ 

“Snooker V” 

“No Snooker. Very occasionally a game of dominoes rounds tilings off. 

Audrie gave me a sweet smile at this disclosure. 

“Now T see,” she said, “what man is and must be—oh, yes, he certainly 
must be—.” 

“I am glad you realize,” I rejoined, “that he is and must be, us I said, 
the domin— 

“The domino sex,” she completed scornfully. 

3. Sir Peter Expostulates 


Sir Peter Teazle. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I’ll not bear it. 

Teazle. Sir Peter you may be* it ?£& 

was^ducatetTin^Uie country^ I know very well that women of fash,on in London arc 
accountable to no body after they are married. 

Sir Peter T. Very well, ma'am, verp well -to a husband to have no .uHuanee, 

no authority ? be sura—if you wanted authority over me, you 

should hive adopUdmefand not married me , I am sure you were old enough. 

. „ T nid enoualiaye—there it is. Well, well. Lady Teazle, though 
mv life nray'bo^ado unhappy by /ou- temper. I'l, not be ruined by your extra,'.. 

My extravagance ! Vm sure I'm not more extravagant than a woman 

of fashion ought to be. throw no m0 re sums on such 

Sir Peter T. No, no. \ s inU ch to furnish your dressing room with 

unmeaning lnxury. bhfo - to spe panl l lCOn i„ to a green-house, and give 

(lowers in winter as would eufhco to turn vw i 

a Jete-champclre at Christinas. 
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Lady T. And ain I to hlamo, Sir Peter, because flowers are dear in cold weather? 
You should find fault with the climate, and not with me. For my part, I am sure," 
I wish it was spring all the years round, and that roses grew under our feet. 

Sir Peter T. Oons ! madam—if you had been born to this, I shouldn’t wonder 
at your talking thus : but you forget what your situation was when I married you. 

Lady T. No, no, I don't :‘twas a very disagreeable one ; I remember it very 
well, and a curious life I led. My daily occupation to inspect the dairy, superintend 
the poultry, make extracts from the family receipt book,- and comb my aunt 
Deborah’s lap-dog. 

Sir Peter T. This, madam, was your situation, and what I have dono for you : 
I have made you a woman of fashion, of fortune, of rank : in short 1 have made you 
my wife. 

Lady T. Well, then,—and there is hut one thing more you can make me to add 
to the obligation, and that is — 

Sir Peter T. My widow, I suppose ? 

Lady T. Hem ! Hem ! 

Sir Peter T. I thank you. madam,— hut don't flatter yourself ; for though your 
ill conduct may disturb my peace, it shall never break my heart, I promise you ; 
however, I am equally obliged to you for the hint. 

Lady T. Then why will you endeavour to make yourself so disagreeable tome, 
and thwart mo in every little elegant expense ? 

Sir Peter T. ’Slife, madam, I say, had you any of these little elegant expenses 
when you married me ? 1 

Lady T. Lud, Sir Peter ! would you have me he out of the fashion ? 

Sir Peter T. Tho fashion, indeed ! What had you to do with the fashion before 
you married me ? " 

LadyT. For my part, I should think you would like to have your wife thought 
a woman of taste. v vuuugn* 


you mrtdmJi A 3’°- ,he "' «S»in-ta,t.-Zo«nda ! madam, y„„ , md nj t „ 9l0 whm 

Lady T. That’s very true indeed. Sir Peter : and after having mar-ied v™, i 
should pretend to taste again, I allow. But now. Sir Peter, ,f we have Shed nm 
daily jangle, I presume I may go to my engagement at-l.ady SneerwoU’s 

^quat^ryTu ha^e 6 Jrthere"° th0r P™™ 8 - "harmmg sat of 

tenackma^of 1 reputation’ ^ th8y l ’ 8 °'’ le of rnnk " nd «nd remarkably 

4. On Town and Country Lif» 

Townsman. Good morning Mr It i-j n Innrr e 1T ^„ T 

you staying long ? 8 ' * Jt a Ion P tme smeo I saw you in town. Are 

ycaterday, and hope'to gttTaThome^ ger'ba^k heme agio,, tWaevening 0 " b " Sin=SS 
youraelf ? It is theMeand bS of d " yS morc on<1 ™joy 

emoky atmospher-of (uVnoT anValr^ 81 "' 08t ' 1 <lon t find much enjoyment in th 

g ' orio z:i: 

town ?—I wonder. The quiet o/thecnlmt''^ V! tkout th6 bu stle and activity th° 
” e ° r ‘ Z7 ' “ <• “ d movement that °keeps °° 
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and advertisements pasted on the walls, factory chimneys belching smoko, a dull, 
smoky sky. and a putrid sm*dl assailing one's nostrils wherever one goes. I love the 
beauty of the green fields ami murmuring brooks and shady nooks and flowery 
meadows and golden crops. 

Townsman. Ah ! my friend, but do not forget what Dr. Johnson said ! “When 
you have seen one green field you have seen all green fields ; come with me down 
Fleet Street and study men.” 

Countryman. Well, all I can say is that your Dr. Johnson never saw a green 
field in his life or else he would have realized the infinite variety of Nature which one 
meets with in a smiling green field. 


Townsman. But what in the world do you do with yourself in your village ? Don’t 
you feel dull without theatres, cinemas, talkies, musical concerts, museums, zoos 
public lectures, and exciting political meetings ? You must be leading the life of 
a frog in the well ! 

Countryman. Not so dull and slow as you imugine. I have my garden, which 
is a great source of pleasure to me. Oh, it is really delightful to take morning and 
evening walks through the mazos perfumed with roses, jasmines and lilies. There is 
also a small pond the banks of which arm thickly overgrown with golden daffodils. 
And then I lovo tramping over the hills, and seeing the beautiful scenery. And in the 
evenings T have my books. 

Townsman. Well, every man has his taste : but to me yours would be a dull 

life. 

Countryman. Dull or not. it is much healthier. It is better than town life 
which is full of epidemics and ailments. And our quiet habits give us longer lives. 


Toumsman. Yes. you may live longer in the country. But it is not so charming 
and enjoyable there as in the towns where you ran get all the luxuries and comforts 

of life. 

Countryman. Yes, you are right. We have no artificialities of life that kill the 
nobility of our soul and make us coarse. 

Townsman. My dear fellow, you forget that we have a very keen life in the town 
and that, you know* keeps our with sharp You people from the country, excuse 
my saying so, are slow thinkers. Moreover, you don’t acquire the polish and ease of 

manner noticeable in town dwellers. , 

Countryman. Ah, ha, my dear friend, you boast of your achievements, dress, 
manners, wit, and brains. 

Townsman. Do vou think it is merely a boost ! Look at our mechanics, artisans 
smiths, great scientists, explorers, scholars, lecturers and teachers. Can a nat.on 

prosper without these great ones ? 

n "“ T1 J you are ! We 

now, I hope we shall meet some other day. Good day. 

5. On Examinations 

pntnn t wish to goodness this examination was over ! I am sick of swotting for 
fiama. I ? what earthly use are examinations, any way ? 

*t- ^ bere ’ j ’ too think they are a great nuisance. Work is done for the salo 

Mohan. Wel1 ’.^forTts own sake. How often we have to stuff our brains 
of examinations, and no f « t gee at the eame tim0 how we could get on with- 

with indigestible manei . 
out them ! 


Rama. W^ y there must be from timo to time somo sort of test of 

Mohan. Well, you. see^ th , have progressed in your studies. How can a 
hat you really know and how * X ^ ^ 8tug0 in his odu cation, unless it is pro- 

udent be promoted to a hig» er 'a ^ prepared to entrust your health to a 

5 rly ascertained that he is fit tor ho wing that he has knowledge of the human 

ian w, '° ^8 not a per remedies for the diseases that flesh is heir to ? 

fig£ bu°, ffixaunnation* and practical teat, , 
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Rama . I don't know, but I believe that examinations aro not a sure index of 
one’s abilities. You can get through an examination by cramming ; but cramming is 
not education. The crammer possesses only superfiical knowledge which goes out of his 
head as soon as the examination is over. Success in an examination often depends on 
sheer luck. Suppose your papers are examined by a lenient examiner, and mine by n 
strict one ; you puss and I fail —and yet I may boas • fiicicnt as you are. And then 
many fellows get through simply by hoodwinking examiners. 

Mohan. This is all true , but these are exceptional cases. In competitive exami¬ 
nations there is a fair field and no favour. The old days of patronage are gone. It is 
brain work that is in constant demand. Again, even if you don’t succeed, you do 
derive some advantage from what you have learnt. 

Rama. I am afraid I am not convinced. 


Mohan. Very well. Can you tell me any other tost of merit ? 


Rama. No, I can’t: but I say that examinations are not only not necessary, they 
are positively harmful. They become an unendurable drudgery. What a chungo do 
they bring about in the life of young men! Their eves grow lustreless, their ruddy 
faces grow pale, their bodies are weakened. Some fellows got permanently unfit by 
over-study. J 

Mohan. No, not by over-study, by feverish cramming in the last few weeks. 
Your health is sure to break down if you waste most of your time at college in idle en¬ 
joyments and merry-makings and sit down to cram a two years’ cou. se of study in a 
few weeks. Examinations don’t hurt students who work methodically and regularly at 
their books. Regular students never got ill. 

... Rat / ta - 1 think could study much bettor if those wretched examinations 

did not interrupt us so often. 


Mohan. A few might ; but most students would not work at ull. If they come 
to know that there would be no examinations, they would take things easy and not 

r*i a rr fc 0f ^ ar , d WOrk ? nd study necessary for a sound education. 

The fact that they will be examined at the end of the session is what makes them 
work. After all, an examination is not a bad thing ; it is very useful to work. 

Rama Well, have it your own way. All our talk will not put off our examina 
tion, which is so near. So let us try again to solve this tedious problem thaT has 
already taken so much of our time. * ™ u,a * Da8 


6. On Newspaper Reading 

Hamid. Good morning, Afzal. You aro studying the 'Tribune’ T 
understand what earthly good you get by the study of newsoan^rfl th * don 1 
positive evil in this ago. It is a wonder that their numbe?,.onTSJ!"* “’ e “ 

Afzal. I don’t agree with you. I regard the large number of newsnann™ onri 
magazines that we have to-day, and their great circulation, as a proofUm?^! 

.no very advanced ego. How do you say & newspaper 


most 
harmful. 


Roimd. What I mean is that with the exception of a few reallv „ 
of the newspapers which peopie read are either very 

Afzal . But what about good newspapers ? 

reader takes no toterellt * Th ® average 

he feels interested in is something that is sensation^ literary style. What 

the details of divorce cases, highly coloured storing e J 0,t,n 8- gloats over 

sen^tional descriptions of horrible accidente d 8odetrsca f n,Su rd0r t ° nd ° fcher crimes, 

reading does untold harm. ’ Ciet ^ scanda l s and coarse jokes. Suoh 

U truest ““ T ?’° f " h “‘ ^ say 

without these objectionable features Thev J IT ° h - 1gh 6tandar d and S 
reforms, discoveries and exploration. mtep °K n * articles on soolll 
read such newspapers withadvani^. hterature and reviews of books. One can rZly 

Hamid. But the modem newnnunAP - 

things, wilfully distorts the truth SrTSJL Ve^liot £ “• *■*—* 

prejudices of the 




r 
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multitude. Public safety is often endangered by newspapers fostering communal 
hatred. 

Afzal. \es, to some extent. But you can't deny that the Press is also a power 
for good. It acts os a public inquisitor, calling attention to wrongs, and bringing 
social sores under the searchlight of public opinion. In times of famine earthquake 
and other disasters, it organises, collects, and dispenses public charities for the relief 
of the sufferers. It is one of the great media for transacting business through advert¬ 
isements. It is a mirror reflecting the social, political and moral life of a people. Jt 
educates and moulds public opinion in favour of what is really best for the nation at 
the time of national crisis by offering it fair-minded, sincere and wise direction. 

Hamid . That may be ; but newspaper reading is scrappy and t 
disconnected, and you can't do much of it without losing the power of serious 
study. Anyway, you must admit that a cultured man must keep p u^ with the times 
and be conversant with all that is happening in the world around him. And ho can do 
that only by reading ncwspapeis. 

Afzal. I do not deny that. But I do not regard newspaper-rca ling as a sign of 
education and culture. 


7. On Ghost Stories 

John. I wonder why that old house across the road is novor occupied. It bus 
been shut up and empty for the last so many years. I don’t know what is wrong 
with that house. It's a spacious house—well-lighted and well-ventilated. 

irt’foon. Don't you know '! It is haunted, and no one will take it on that 
account. 

John. Haunted ? What nonsense ! Surely nobody believes in ghosts, hatinting 
a house nowadays. 

Wilson. Why ? In the old days even cultured people (irmly believed in ghosts, 
and poople believe in them even to-day. Thousands of ghost stories have come down 
to us which were once accepted as gospel truth. 

John. True ! But in the 19th century, educated people scoffed at the idea that 
the spirits of the dead could return and appear to tho living. And people now put 
down all ghost stories as either deliberate lies or silly superstitions. 

Wilson. But father says that people have taken the houso several times but they 
have very soon vacated it. Only the other day a lady occupied it, but she stayed for 
a night only ; and the next morning she left it, paying the landlord a month's rent to 
got out of the lease. Is it not strange ? 

John. Why strange ? She must have been a silly woman. What happened to scare 
her away '/ 

Wilson. She told terrible tales. All night she heard loud shouts and cries, and 
terrible moans and groans. There were sounds of footsteps up ami down the stairs 
There was also a sound of fighting with swords She also saw the horrible fumre of 
an old woman with her throat cut and blood pouring out profusely ami p.toous > A 
spectral figuro a«tuallv came near her and sat on the bed beside bet. . *lor w »o 
strength melted away like wax in the furnace. She sot up the whole night, and the 
next morning was wise enough to quit the houso. 

.John. Ha ! Ha ! Quit ! What n story ! Has this unfortunate houso always 

been haunted in this way '■ 

Wilson. You may believe it or not. ; but everybody in the town will toll you tin* 

. a trnod manv years ago, a horrible murder was committed in that house 
aTobber killed g an old woman who was known to have hoarded a large sum of money. 
He c^t her throat when she refused to give out .he secret of the treasure. And ever 
since people have heard strange sounds and seen horrible sights there a . night. 

John But mv dear fellow, I don’t believe in those silly tales. \ on mean to toll 
me that the ghost of the murdered woman causes all these unpleasant noises and visi¬ 
ons. How can that be ? 

Wilson. Well, how else can you explain it ? 
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John. Oh, in many ways. Natural noises exaggerated by nervous people ; or 
‘spectral illusions,’the creation of the fears of silly folk; or perhaps clever trickery. 
And no doubt credulous people exaggerated all that they had seen or heard. 

^I'ilson. What do you mean by ‘spectral illusions’ ? 

John: It is common for some people when they arc ill, or nervously overwrought, 
to have what are called ‘spectral illusions.’ They see figures and thing that are not 
really there—as we do sometimes when delirious with fever. Such appearances nro 
‘illusions’ because they aro not real, and ‘spectral’ because wo seem to see them with 
our eyes. So certain people, when they are ill or suffer from bad health, see figures 
and images that exist only in their own imagination. 

HbVson. This does not convinco me. 

John. Well, tell mo. Have you ever seen or heard anything there? Have you 
met any one that has ? What evidonce havo you for fcho story ? 

Wilton. Father says ho has heard it often. 

John. Exactly, you hoard it from your father ; and your father heard it from 
some one else! That is no evidence. No, my friend : there should bo Romo more 
tangible proof before I can be persuaded to believe in it. 

8. On the Comparative Merits of Mental and Physical Culture 

G. P. Singh. Hallo ! Dayal ! swotting away as usual 1 come out, man ; shut up 
your books, and come, let us play hockey. 

Dayal. I am sorry I cannot do that, Singh. The examination is drawing so 
near, and I want to utilize every minute I can get for study. 

Singh. Oh ! hang all examinations '. I do not worry about mine. What is the 
use of them, anyway ? 

Dayal. Well, you cannot get a degree if you don’t pass the university examina¬ 
tion ; and 1 have sot my heart on being a graduate. 

Singh. And pray what good will a B. A. dogree do you ? So many boys have 
got their degrees, and are at largo without getting jobs. At the most you may get a 
clerkship in a petty office but oven clerkships are not bestowed on all and sundry. They 
fall to the lot of the lucky few only. There is a glut of graduates in the market and 
people do not want any more of them. 


Dayal. That may be so ; but I am not studying so much to pass the examination 
and obtain my degree and securo employment in a office, as to 9tore my mind with 
knowledge and develop my intellectual faculties. 


Singh. My God ! (How fiuo you ‘highbrows’ can talk !) ‘Develop your mtellec- 
tual faculties,’ indeed ! Why not say to got a clerkship in a Government office ? [ 
tell you, all that man wants to get on in the world is 9ome brains, plain commonsense 
and plenty of push and pluck. And these things you can’t learn from books. And 
while you are ‘storing your mind with knowledge and developing your intellectual 
faculties, you are spoiling your health. Stick to your beloved books two years more 
and you will beeomo a thin, pale, narrow-chested, half-blind weakling, with sunken 
cheeks and haggard looks. Look at my broad chest and feel my biceps ! Anywav 1 
am developing my physical powers by means of physical exercises, games and athletics 

ph yB ic D .fdt el o^l 0 t beMme “ 8trong a »""• 1 • if -y «of 


Vai1 ?‘ K ,l ^K?il y ?rt kn0 K ? IV 8 8° od heal * that enables us to live happily 
\ ou don t realize that the abuse of body always brings its own punishment. A ore’ 

mature old age, failure of working power when a man should be in the prime of Hfe 

StenTh* i'? anda ,P_ ronene9B ^ ^tch whatever epidemics maybe raging are 
often the result of our indifference about our health. J ® ^ are 

«,,l,n3rt£ Well, people always praise a giant's strength, but not his brains t 
r?' d . r ,“‘ h , e . r hav ° » le »™ d cultured mind than a strong and wdl.devX»d 
floppy Jr.taS ,B far m0re ,rap0rtoDt th “" «» body. A Wrestler is nlveTso 


Singh. Oh ! I see 1 you mean to 
and develops his muscular strength is 


say that a man who plays hockey and football 
no better than an animal without brains. 


v 

f 
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Dayal. I did not say that ; but you may remember, what Kipling said about 
‘muddied oafs and flanelled fools. 

Singh. Well, I must say you are very complimentary ! Kipling must have 
been an ass if he said that. I would raihor be a ‘muddied oaf’ than a pale-faced, be¬ 
spectacled bookworm, as blind as on owl. 

Dayal. And that shows the amount of sense you possess in your well-built body- 

y 

Their Friend. (Coming in) Hallo ! What are you two fellows quarrelling about ’ 

(They Explain) 

Third Friend. I see. Well, you are both right and both wrong. Both physi¬ 
cal and mental cultures are essential for life. Constant and regular exercise is impera¬ 
tive for the preservation of good health otherwise the mind is distracted by bodily 
pain and weakness, and grows sluggish and apathetic. Exercise is an abiding source 
of pleasure. There is intense pleasure in a good drive with a cricket bat or golf club, 
in a clever shot at foot-ball or hockey, or in controlling a spirited horse. Moreover, it 
gives ‘a sound mind in a sound body.’ T.t makes moil capable of enduring fatigue and 
hardship without injury and, as the mind is affected by the body, it gives them the 
power of performing intellectual work better. But you cannot do without mental 
culture. The pleasures of a cultured imagination are such as only the cultured people 
know. Education broadens one’s interests, widens one's sympathies and enlarges one’s 
vision. 

9. About An Examination Paper 

Mohd. Hussain. Hallo! Mohan. Have you finished ? 


Mohan Lai. Y 09 . I’ve done every question. The paper was quite oasy. It 
was set by some lenient examiner. 

Sohan Singh. I know. I’ve done badly. The passage for translation was very 
stiff. And it carried 20 marks. 

Mohd. Sustain. Do you think so ? I think I have done it well. I only found 
the question on ‘errors’ tedious. 

Sohan Singh. Well, I found it hard. There were a lot of out-of-the-way words 
in it. It contained many peculiar constructions and many, difficult idioms. And it 
was far too lengthy. The question on ‘errors’ was not so difficult except the sentonco, 
‘My brother is in the teaching line,’ which seems to be quite correct. 

Mohd. Hussain. Well, Mohun how did you find the ‘Translation piece’? And 
how did you correct the sentence which Sohan Singh has just mentioned : 

Mohan Lai. I found the‘translation piece’ quite easy. Mine was in Hindi—a 
short nice piece and easy too. I corrected the sentence by substituting -profession for 
•line’. I don't know if it is right. Which subject did you choose for the essay ? 

Mohd. Hussain. I wrote on “Literary rersus Technical Education.” 
ci <?,•„„/, that's cood subject. You could write a good deal in favour 

Mohd. Hussain. Yes. you could write well on that from experience. 

Sohan Singh. What do you mean by that ? 

Ainhrl Hussain Have you not been romancing for tho last two years . \ou 
, , ' r ove affairs, you told me yourself. You must have reproduced 

m“™h from your experience. That must have made your essay lively and sparkhng. 

Mohan Lai. But I wrote on, "Winch would wish to be-» sick mdl.ona.ro or n 

h9a, “2ln. you & 

corce’to you. Tthink sThan Singh feels rather cut up. because ho has done badly. 
DicTt you write tho letter, Sohan Singh. 

Leasing!,. Yes, I wrote the letter. But I could not do the Grammar ques- 

tions, and know my translation 19 all wrong. . .. 

Mohd. Hussain. Cheer up, Sohan Singh 1 I dare say yon havo done better than 
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you think. I think the paper was too long. I chose the dialogue question “Who is 
more useful—a Soldier or a Teacher ?*'—and it took so much of my time. 

Mohan Lai. I also attempted this question. I have pointed out that a teacher is 
more useful than a soldier because ho moulds the destiny of a nation by educating the 
minds of its youth for the young men of to-day ari the citizens of to-morrow. 

Mohd. Hussain. But 1 have stressed that a suldier is much more useful than a 
teacher because it is the soldier who wins victories for us when our very exsistence is 
threatened. 

Sofian Singh. What a silly question on “punctuation” as if wo were Matric 
students ! 

Mohan Lai. But it was quite eusv. It took mo only five minutes to answor it. 
Have you done it Mohd. Hussain ? 

Mohd. Hussain. It was a lengthy paper and time was too short. I couldn t 
find time to attempt it. I wrote at the end of my paper —“No more time.” 

Mohan Lai. It’s no good doing that. Examiners take no notice of such remarks. 
G. P. Singh told me examiners simply get cross when you write things like that. 

Mohd. Hussain. Well, I wish some of them had to answer the paper they set. 
What did you make of the incomplete sentences ? 

Sohan Singh. I think I got them all right : but I could not think how to ond the 
one beginning, “Man never is... 

Mohan Lai. “Man never is but always to bo blest.” 

Mohd. Hussain. That’s not right. It’s “Man never is but always wretehod.” 

Sohan Singh. That doesn’t sound correct. Let us go to our professor of English 
and inquire of him what the right form is. 

10- A Dialogue Between a Village Money-Lender and a Peasant. 

(P. U. Inter., 1039) 

(Ram Lai, the money-lender is sitting in his shop Red account hooks are lying 
all about him. In one corner of the shop is a steel safe, locked. To him comes Alla 
Ditta, a peasant proprietor in the village, and the following dialogue ensues.) 

Alla Ditto. Good morning, Seth Sahib. You are busy with the accounts, as 
usual. 


Ram Lai. Good morning, Chaudri Alla Ditta. As you see I am busy with the 
accounts. It is bocoming more and more difficult to realize the money that I have 
advanced. Times are hard. 

Ala Ditta. Don t say that Lalaji, How can times be hard with you ? You 

mon ®y than the whole village put together. The worries of the rioh 
aie quite different from the worries of the poor. 

f la ®, ! Dltta ! You don’t know. You people regard only 'cash’ 
Sautedas vI!wi that y0U » °J™’ your ca,tl °’ >’ our houses these you take for 

th^f^d^ea=fakd b aV^^Z?„^Tl vj' ‘T u T “ 11 «"*■, But 

plough I want back only one fieM P R.SL [f I . g,ve ray ®? d * 80rue oae else to 

“ »*“■ «• wh/your or!ginaffi^„ 0 ~^3ai“p p ^ a “ d W flold8 

you givo’one’fiold'fdr plo^lwng”tKld is^h™ 0 ^ i0t ° f * HttI ° m ° re dee P l 5’' When 
not disappear bit by bit or all it onS 1 a there a L w ? y8 - for ? very one to soe - H does 
to others for satisfying immediate L 8.ZS held, i e.. the money that I advance 

disappears I have to take precautions JTnI. Vlt ? need8 : Because my money 
■" “ d ' 9MUri W «d you oaU it g ettingfou e r SlSKSt 10<,U 

|ieople say that\nt^S°^s 11 iLh9ly n ind b t 0 ^rin^ > t . ho ^ h .™ aQ y of °ur religious 

- intereat “ d “ awissw x™ 
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profession had been content with making small profits it would not have become 
necessary for the government to legislate against exhorbitant interest, [t is your 
own greed that has ruined you. 

Ram Lai. But you do not consider the dement of risk. Iam glad you admit 
the reasonableness of interest. Interest is only another name for profit. You get profit 
from your fields—only it is cnlled rent and not interest. I admit that interest in the 
past has been exhorbitant. But I have pointed out to you that that was due to risk. 
Since there was the danger of the principal never coming back there was the natural 
desire to get as much of it back in the form of interest as possible. 

Alla Ditto. Wo shall never borrow money again from you Lalaji. There is the 
co-operative bank which gives money at nominal interest and gets the principal back 
in easy instalments. We shall go to it now. 

Ram Lai. Sure. But does not the bank charge ‘interost'? Why should interest 
be legitimate for the bank and ‘unholy' for the money lender ? There is a rift in your 
lute here. Will the bank give you as much money as you require and at as short a 
notice as tfie money-lender does ? And will the bank advance you more than your 
securities are worth ? For instance if yen want to go to Lahore, will the bank give 
you ten rupees for that ? Or if your daughter conceives, will the bank give you 
money to meet the expenses of delivery ? 


Alla Ditto. Of course not. Such charges we ought to meet out of own savings. 

Ram Lai. But have you any savings ? 

Alio Ditto. None, at present. But I am going to save now. Saving is after all 
ly a question of habit. Lack of thrift has ruined our class. We must learn thrift — 

• i 


on 

or perish. 


Ram Lot. Fine sentiments, Chaudhri Alla Ditto. But to go fur you must begin 
near. I do not say that you will not bo thrifty, but will others bo ? How many of 
us, whether peasant proprietors or money-lenders will refuso to eivo our daughters a 
handsome dowry for four of getting intO'Uebt '.'.Or not send our sons to College bocause 
wo cannot afford it ? When Itl comes will you not feast? Or when some one dies 
will you not have the fortieth day ceremonial ? Don’t you seo that to bo thrilty 
there must be a revolution ( inqilah) in our society ? 

Alla Ditto. I don't know about a revolution. I don’t like the idea. But what 
will you do now ? Your business is so much at a discredit ami as you yourself say 
you cannot got back the money that you Imvo already advanced. 

Ram Lai. I was looking into tho account books when you came and I find that 
out of every hundred rupees that I had, sixty aro gone. I am going to wind up this 
business and leavo this village. I am going to Delhi now and I intend to put up a 
house or two. The little that will remain after that I will set apart .or m> 
daughter’s marriage and mv son’s education. I must send my son to . C .°* 
He will have to begin from the beginning since there will he no ancestral busineM 
back him up. But God looks after tho meanest of his creatures and hs will look after 

mv son. . # iTU 

Attn Ditto l.alaii ' it naius me to hear you talk in this way. You and I have 
,. 0 t on so nicely and you havo helped me to tide over many ‘lifljcidties. Your-going 
away from rhe village y should not mean that you out off ah relations with mo and 
minb. We have been good friends and should remain good friends. 

Ram La! True, Alla Ditto Chaudhri. Times and environments change, but 
Man goes on for over/ You and I are not enemies for wo are men. Only cowards hate 
and fear -why should there he fear where there is strength ? 

11. On Going to Pictures 


Shaslri. Whence aro you coming at this lato hour of tho night ? You must not 
keep late hours, Prem. 

Prem I have just boon to the cinema, and had a jolly good time. They were 
showing « voJv fine film, Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Cicsar.’ It was r> ally worth seeing. 

Shaslri. You are very fond of pictures. Every night you go to tho cinema, I 
wonder what good you derive from the pictures. 
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Prem. A lot of pood! Tho cinema is a sure means of relieving tho mental 
strain duo to hard work or study, or troubles of various sorts. Long storie3, gra\o 
and gay, comic sketches, plays, public shows, real events—all aro produced in pictures 
by the bioscope. 

Shastri. Yes, this is all true. But it is not without its serious disadvantages. 
Loss of money is one, loss of time another, botli of which could have boon uti¬ 
lized far more usefully and with perhaps better results to one’s own sell os well as to 
others. 

Prem. Well, to some extent. But by seeing films describing the manners an ( ' 
customs of other countries we get an opportunity of finding out, without actually 
travelling and incurring heavy expenso, how men in other parts of tho world live, nn ( l 
what their manners, traditions and customs arc. 


Shastri. Is that all V 

Prem. Not all ! The cinema is not only a source of uinueement ; it is being 
used extensively now as a valuable help to education. How vividly history can be 
taught to students whou some of tho great incidents of tho past, like the life of 
Napoleon, can be thrown on the screen ! Geography becomes a living subject when 
schoolboys can seo living pictures of the countries they can novor visit; science be¬ 
comes more interesting when tho various experiments can be shown, and botany 
becomes a charming study whon tho growth of a plant, from the seed to tho flower, 
can be accurately shown on the screen. Again, it improves tho morals of the people. 
If the story has a moral of its own and it is conveyed to tho minds of tho spectators 
in a vivid and impressive manner, tbo impression received will last long und produce 
good results. 

Shastri. Wonderful ! But how do you suppose that all the films uro good 1 
There are sensational films that do a lot of barm. They creuto in us a craze for 
‘excitement,’ and ‘romance,’ which makes us utterly unbalanced. The seneationul 
pictures of divorces, seductions, elopements, murders, vices, crimes, and successful 
robberies, corrupting public taste, and often do more harm than good to young people. 

Pran. Yes, such films ought to be stopped. 

Shastri. And there is another evil. This unhappy craze for cinema often 
leuds our young people astray from healthier influences und creates in them an avers¬ 
ion for serious effort and study. They find it much easier to sit and look at pictures 
than to read a good book. And that’s why our young folk have beeomo so luzv 
now-a-doys. v 

12. On Literary veisus Technical Education 

> x?i a - n ’i . Jrtck80n » y° u ought to bo proud, for your son has 

passed the Matriculut-on Examination in the First division. 

F Sc Mr ,JtJckson - indeed ! And so must you lie. Your son also has secured his 

Mr William. 

Mr. Jackson. 
for his B. A. degree. 

And mine wants to do his B.Sc. But I shall not let him go. 

Why not ? b 

u Ti- u Because I think u puroly literary education is useless li ),.,. < | sl 
nowhere. Higher education is a waste of tinin Wl. .. ; <i.l ‘ i 11 

.. knowcorSTbied 08 ' £,2;:'™' to revive education is not merely 

tfie rings and parallel barn is of no practical r? Uy thot osero ‘ t » on 

very we>. without it. gymnastic if simp,”' 


But what aro you goiug to do with your boy "1 

Oh ! ho wants mo to send him to Government College to study 


Mr. William. 
Mr. Jackson. 
Mr. William. 
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ing a man physically fit and college education is a method of training one’s intellectual 
faculties and making one mentally alert. 

Mr. II illiam. That is all very well for gentlemen of leisure who have not to 
worry about earning their living. But our sons will have to work to support them¬ 
selves and their families ; and literature and philosophy and history will not fit them 
to make money. What can a graduate do ? At the most he will get a clerkship in a 
Government office ; that's all. But even clerkships are not bestowed on all and 
sundry. There is a glut of graduates and people do not want any more of them. 

Mr. Jackson. What are you going to do with your son now ? 

Mr. William. I shall give him a sound technical education which i6 the real need 
of the hour. It will lit him for the struggle for existence which is so keen now-a-days. 
In short, I will give him a bread and butter education—an education that will enable 
him to earn his livelihood with independence. 

Mr Jackson. But a mere technical education is very limited in it6 scope and 
outlook. It may be practical and useful, but does not develop one’s mental faculties 
as literary education does. Literary education gives ono a cultured imagination and 
the pleasures derived from it far outweigh the benefits that accrue from mere techni¬ 
cal education which makes a man a mere money-making machine. What shall it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? 

Mr. William. This is all true. All I say is, that when after four years’ study, 
your boy takes his B.A. degree, he will be no better able to earn his own living than 
he is now. And that is why I prefer technical to literary education as it will teach my 
son the dignity of labour. 

13. On Reading Novels 


Rama. Mohan, you are much absorbed in the novel you are reading. You ap¬ 
parently find it good entertainment. I wonder why you have taken such fancy to 
novels. 


Mohan. Why ? Novel-reading is a good way of pleasantly and profitably whil¬ 
ing away some of our leisure hours. It is a source of recreation both to the body and 
the mind. When the mind is absolutely tired and can take up serious work no more 
, novels do one immense good. I don’t seo why you dislike them so much. 

Rama. To me excessive novel-rending is a great waste of time. And there >8 
indeed a class' of licentious novels the reading <>f which can only produce injurious 
effects. Novels are mere fictions intended to give pleasure to the reader. Fictitious 
events aro created and fictitious characters aro invented to take part in the action. 
Novels grip us sometimes so completely that it is impossible to leave them until we 
have road them right through. This'takes all our leisure and seriously interferes with 
our daily duties. Moreover, they do not provide recreation. After on hour or two of 
recration in the open air we return to our studies refreshed and vigorous, but novel- 
reading exhausts the brain. 

Mohan. Yes, this is all true. But a moderate amount of novel-reading is bene¬ 
ficial. 


Rama. Beneficial in what respects ? 

Mohan. Historical novels, liko those Sir Walter Scott, gives us brilliant pictures 
of history which by their vividness impress us far more deoply than the dull pages of 
text books’. Novels of modern life give Indian students a knowledge of the social life 
in Europe and Amorica which cannot bo gleaned from any other source. All good 
novelists are keen observers of character, and communicate their observations of men 
and life to their readers. The stories they tell aro faithful copies of life, and so the> 
enable us to profit by their valuable knowledge of the world, and this may protect us 
against temptations. I wonder why you condemn novel-reading. 

Rama I quito agree with you. I thought all novels wore vicious and worthless. 
Aro novels of any utility in giving us intellectual culture ? 

Mohan Yes, they do promote intellectual culture. They place before us ideal 
characters whom through the author’s skill we learn to admire and love as if they were 
real human beings. Thus they are often far more efficacious in ,n 8pir ,n g high idoala 
and noble resolves than the most eloquent preacher, the wisest moral philosopher, or 
the rnOKL persuasive poet. 
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Rama. It is very kind of you to have thrown light on this important subject. I 
am sure it will stand me in good stead in future life. 

14- On the Caste System 

Ernest. In my opinion, the greatest obstacle in the way of progress in India iB 
the Hindu Caste System. Until that is abolished, or suitably modified, India must 
remain where she is. 

Dayal. There is much truth in what you say. Caste binds India like the clothes 
that wrap a mummy. And yet there is a good deal to be said in favour of it. 

Ernest. In favour of the caste system ! What's that '! 

Dayal. In its origin, more than three thousand years ago; it was probably meant 
to preservo purity of race. The Aryans, by forbidding inter-marrying and dining with 
the dark ‘aborigines’ they found in India, kept their blood pure. 

Ernest. That may be so. It may have served a useful purpose in the good old 
days, but now it has broken up Hindus into thousands of distinct groups, each of 
which is kept from its neighbours by strict rules regulating marriage, diet, and every 
other detail of life. 

Dayal. But it has helped to cement unity amongst the cast63 themselves. And 
it has helped to maintain honour and morality amongst the members of the different 
• castes, any breach of the laws of the community being made punishable with excomm¬ 
unication. 


Ernest. Yes, u!l that is true, but it has certainly weakened the power of the nation 
as a unit. It has created unpleasantness between different communities, often result¬ 
ing in open quarrels. The dislike, which almost amounts to hatred existing between 
the Brahmins and non-Brahmins of the South, will provide a good example of this. 
Again, by prohibiting inter-marriage, and even inter-dining in some cases, disunion is 
brought about in the nation, which is taken advantage of by foreign invaders. • 

Day a l. This is true. But it has helped the people a lot. Eaoh caste is devoted 
to a hereditary trade ; and the fact that such trades are hereditary has led to a 
wonderful development of skill. 


Ernest. On the other hand, it has tended to prevent progress by fixing tradi¬ 
tional methods. The son is content to work just in the same way as his father, and 
hand down the same methods to his son. Sometimes, it so happens that a man born 
with tastes of his own is forced, by his being a member of a particular community, to 
take a job which is unsuitable with the evils resulting from such choice. 


Dayal. But it can also bo argued that a man is safe in his caste. The caste is a 
brotherhood and the poor man is helped and supported by his oaste fellows when he is 
in distress. The caste system solves the problems of poverty and unemployment. 

Ernest. It may be so. But all these advantages cannot counter-balanco the great 
objection the rigid division of human beings into graded classes, from which there is 
no escape. The Brahmins look down upon the ‘untouchables’ and in the South even 
their shadow is said to pollute a human being. They are treated as no better than 

flonoA j ,C I, , ...I.* , » , _ ^ 110 eyes, no senss of hearing and hardly any 

? hl< ? *! r0athe hy their skin - Bixt it will take time before this 

S nf fi ^ So - °? g a ? lt oxist9 ‘ anything like democracy is impossible, and 

as I said at first, progress is fatally hindered J v ’ 


EXAMPLES WITH HINTS ONLY 
498. Study also the following Dialogues 

15. Compose an imaginary conversation between two persons—one stressing 
the benefits of drink and the other speaking on the’evils ofJintempeS 

= agre., it is a jolly custom, 
a tonio rr* „„„„» ,i . °'\ ns care, revives him whin tired, is a monlv habit 

zation in literature, art^polfi.ios'and technol^ m0S L ot the achi( ?vements of oivili! 

drinkers. The temperate man warr^T 0g ?’ w'u T" acC0 “P hshed b y moderate 

the terrible consequences of the driver™!™ he °, f a drunkard ; 

poison, and ruinahealth ; tells that munv ; arg / ies ^ hat alc . oh oho drink is a slow 

a food nor a mental stimulant, is very often'Tn ““° d by , lfc ; 18 either 

’ 6 very often the immediate cause of insanity ; is 
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ing the r pled g rxf m 8PPealS l ° t0 set “ e “ m P le others by sign. 

16. Compose an imaginary dialogue between a soldier and a shopkeeper on the 

merits of their respective occupations. 

in r Th0 SoIdier ar 8, ues that - his »9 a noble profession ; superior to the civilian’s 

V-' ink ’ . I s f ? r c r oura ge and manly qualities ; he is the defender of his country ; 
^• n e n S Vll ° t ° nes the civilians when their very existence is threatened by foreign 
has a hft ; rtf wher * a3 a tradesman 8 job is mean and despicable ; no job for a man who 

, f ?y \ sh and P U , ck m him ’ etc - The shopkeeper argues that the soldier produ¬ 
ces nothing ; he simply destroys ; he takes delight only in war ; it is a butcher's job ; 
tood tor powder, etc, whereas the tradesman is a useful member of society, who is 
dome a public service ; can become rich, while a soldier must always be poor, etc. 
The dignity of labour.] J * 

17. Compose an imaginary conversation between a gardner and a huntsman 

on their respective pursuits. 

[Hints. Tho gardner argues that limiting is a cruel sport; it means killing and 
torturing many of God’s innocent creatures; purely destructive; kills all the noble 
instincts in man. \\ hero&9 he is productive ; making two blades of gross grow where 
only one grew before ; making the barren land a smiling garden of Eden ; making the 
world more beautiful. The refining oftect of gardening. The huntsman defends his 
sport as manly, exciting and needing courage ; tries to show how he benefits others by 
killing wild animals ; 6ays gardening is a tamo and effeminate hobby meant only for 
those who have no strength in their 1 'mbs.] 

18. Finish the following conversation. 

Mohan. Here is a puzzlo for you, Sohan ; which would you rather be— a sick 
millionaire or a healthy beggar. 

Sohan. Well, this wants some thinking over. I suppose you mean, which is more 
important for our happiness—health or wealth ? 

[Hints. Sohan chooses health. He argues a sick man can neithor tasto dainty 
dishes nor enjoy the manifold pleasures that wealth can give. A healthy beggar enjoys 
even dry bread more than a sick millionaire his epicurean fare. Moroovor, health enables 
man to put in hard work and ho argues that he would not be a whining beggar. Mohan 
points out to him that wealth gives all the comforts, luxuries and umusements of life, 
independence and security, the best education, social position and influence, leisure 
for study and the cultivation of art and music, the joy9 of travel, importance and 
power. Wealth is power. A poor man i9 looked down upon by all. A healthy beggar 
has a voracious appetite, has little food to eat, depends upon the charity of the rich, 
and is worried to death by tho thought of his starving family while a rich man, though 
ill himself, need not worry about his family, can give them ail the comforts they want. 
But perhaps the best thing is to have health and just enough money to meet one s 

simple wants.] 

19. Write an imaginary conversation between two students on—“Most pro¬ 

fessions are crowded to day”. 

[Hints Ono student argues that it is no good tuking a 13. A. dogreo as practically 
all the professions are overcrowded to-day. A graduate has no market-vuluo these days. 
He is not welcome in the offices and the schools. There is no scope absolutely in the 
medical profession. It is very difficult for a young doctor to make his name id tho 
midst of so many medical practitioners, more experienced and in some cases, better 

qualified than he. The bar also is overcrowded. Lawyers are as plentiful as black¬ 
berries and there is no chanco for u beginner. Lngineenng too holds out no hope. 
Business is very risky. The other student argues thut it is better to be a graduate 
Srn to rema^unedLated ; that the medical profession holds out every hope of 
success if u doctor is prepared to sacrifice his rest : tlmt thcro is really much scopo n 
law if ono is prepared P to P burn the midnight oil and take pains ; that teaching only 
requires u brilliant university careers, and that business is open to all who are full of 
enterprise, push, and pluck. There is nothing to despair about.] 

20. Write an imaginary conversation between two persons on—“Is luxury 

an evil ? 

[Hints. One argues that all expenditure pn luxury is wicked, thut nations that 
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have given themselves up to luxurious living, like the Romans under the Empire 
have usually become soft and corrupt and fallen to hardier races; that individuals 
who indulge in luxury become selfish, lazy and good-for-nothing, and that many geni- 
uses have been ruined because they were brought up in luxurious surroundings. The 
other argues that luxury is a great blessing, that one who buys expensive things 
thereby encourages trade, that luxury gives ono the pleasures of music, poetry 
pictures, books beautiful furniture, nice flower gardens, foreign travel, that one can 
earn name and fame and satisfy his conscience by doing good to others.] 

21- Discuss in the form of a dialogue the pros and cons of “Athletics 

for Women”. 

[Hints. Pros : Athletics for women makes large numbers healthier and happier, 
aucb pI 0 rS. Mhlete8 “ re n ° ‘ eSS m ° deSt “ ad leSS attractiv ° th ““ ‘hose who ovoid 

predecessors. W ° m8n " hU “‘ k< ’ P “ n iD ath,0 '' ics are much more b«»l‘by ‘ban ‘hair 
Cons. Girls and women are foolish in aping men’s pursuits mnnv nf 

SyTi^. t0 the,r ment * ,ity nM physiqL ^“uri of n6 7v h r 9 a“ r s 

character and^lio “plS fernfn^rtS^S« modesty” ““ ° Vil influ °" C8 on 

by phy 3 rare.wd3c7 rOVed ** healtl ‘ ” y “ imp ™ TOd of living than 

22. Write an imaginary conversation between two boys on “Corporal 

Punishments”. ¥ 

and never brutalizes a boy. Them are some Z1 "'t™ Stron S ttnd sturdy, 

mvo no effect. Boys must be taught obedience punctuality < d?i; < ? 1,lder P un,shm ents 
and respect for their elders; and you cunno’t l genCe ' « lean habits, 

without punishment. ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child’ is a wall the8e virt ues 

impose fine upon bovs is to punish their nnmm- d *i S n . wol, -hnown maxim. To 

of the teachers as welfas the boys. As to moral^ persuasion?" 6 ia ” punishes 8 °me 
it° U He^vd^not 7 tak^lt^asV punishment, 1 y ° U ho wiU h » ^happfer f H 

[Hints. One argues that there is „ heavv t!]l „r r 
because the medium of instruction is English It should ? f ft? ft 1 ? 58 ln the examination 
can understand and grasp things beliefexplained in. V6rnuculttr * A student 

attain greater efficiency within less time and brovni h *1 own m °ther tongue, can 
not understand anything properly when it i* * J Spending less energy. Students Hn 

mg and ia a great SbstuL* t»Zl W, *» En ^ ‘ “ 'cads to oram7 
If.tis mado the medium of ins&XT Jn ™ ar « ucs tliat the vernacSS 
difficulties both for the teachor and the tauaht '*? 0Wn ob J ec t; will creaU 

into vernaculars. Again, if translation ■ II 1S Very dlffic ult to translate snioftft 6 
entail much time aud labour. Moreove/ ' anous Truces be taken in hand it JSi 
any research, which is so rSessarvTf .t ' °“ r Stud8ntsl wi " *>«‘ be able to 'L' 

Tas a2g*« ewsar *s 

on- “Should # . er , Sat,on between two students 
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because the prosperity and welfare of a nation depends upon them ; for the young 
men of to-day will be the nation of to-morrow; that it rouses patriotic feelings in 
them ; that it makes them responsible citizens ; that it makes them alive to the evils 
and corruptions rampant in their country ; that it makes them realize their obliga- 
tions to their country.] 

25. Compose a dialogue between a brother and sister the latter 
advocating the rights of women and claiming equal privileges 
with men, the former protesting against such equality. 

[Hints. Tho sister argues that women should be given the same rights and 
privileges as men, because it is gross injustice on tho part of men to regard women 
as inferior to them in intelligence and skill. Women have been poets, statesmen, 
politicians, merchants, judges, barristers, scholars, and brilliant administrators. They 
have shown conspicuous ability in scienco and arts. Their intellectual power is not 
inferior to men’s. So it is the height of selfishness for men who fully appreciate in 
their own case the great advantages of political rights, to deny the advantages of votes 
to women. They can better understand their own problems and ventilate the grievances 
of then* own sex—the purdah system, famalo education, widow remarriage, customs of 
marriage, and inheritance. Their interests are not sufe in tho hands of men who always 
think of their own interests and importance. Tho brother argues that the level of 
women's intelligence is much lower than that of men’s that they have domestic duties 
to perform, that their business is only to remain at home and nurse children, that they 
are superstitious, that they have shown no consistent ability in statesmanship, 
literature, science und art, that they should not bo given political rights because they 
are not so advanced mentally as to understand the value of a vote, that their interests 
are quite safe in men's hands, that their narrow-mindedness, fickleness and ignorance 
will corrupt politics and that if they are given equal rights with men, it will destory 
the harmony of society.] 

26- Write an imaginary conversation between two persons—one in 
favour of University Education and the other opposing it- 


[Hints. One argues that the present system of University education, needs 
reform. If one considers tho enormous cost of college education, the great 
sacrifices made by purents und the ultimate blank which must stare most young men 
in the face, one is filled with pity at tho tragedy of waste and despair in the country. 
University* education does not necessarily mako a man moro moral. It is attended 
with a three-fold curse : first, t hero is a heavy toll of failures; secondly, oven those 
that pass find all roads to services blocked for them ; thirdly, young men after finishing 
their academic courses become physical wrecks. They are living and moving hospitals 
Pnnr sustenance with work at hard pressure is bound to result in a gradual breakdown 
of health Monern education does not fit a man for the battle of life. The other 
ofhea tfi. - dispels mnoranco and knocks out all tho superstitious beltofs 

outlook. th0,> r° n ' ” hTo work 

irom theminuB • ; : knowledge. Only those who are not prepared to work 

sympathies, hodicu „ v at their 8tu dies got plucked in university examinations. 

regularly e c in \ble of facing the strueplo of life which is getting keener 

" gi"s n mTa cuVire "fiaemeat. poU and onto of manner,] 

27. Discuss in the form of a dialogue the pros and cons of “Co-education. 

| Hints Pros : 1. Tho mixing of the sexes -in education is natural, practical, 

and economical. Iniml gai „„ f r om association with boys and men, und tho. mas- 

2. The femniirie m h and NVOmen . Character devolops more harmonious!} 
cuhne f.-om assoc.at on wit * tition ia grC ater between the sexes than between rivals 
and shyness diminishes. -i s|andnrfiH of achievement are reached. 

of the same sex, s » g itc 8CX fa a wholesome factor in institutions. 

3. The presence of the PP evi , 9 llourish . Women tend to become sent.. 

Where there is only one ^ women. In colleges and universities, the 

mental, men become disrespect.^ iD8titutloI1 . 

presence of women ra.se ducational experience are happy because the purt.es 

4. Marriages made after ^ other - s temperament?. 

“"at.o.ilull enable investigation to bo made into the different, charac¬ 
ters of bovs and girls. 
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Cons : 1. It is not natural for the two sexes to be educated together, b'om© 
subjects cannot be taught in tho presence of both sexes without embarrassment. 

2. The feminine mind assumes a masculine character which is only a hindrance 
in after-life, and which actually repels most men, while boys become effeminate and 
are disliked both by their own and the other sex. Competition in any form should be 
discouraged. 

3. The presence of the opposite sex will lower the tone of tho institution, 
Enforced association of the sexes at adolescence would be likely, in many cases, to 
make for permanent aversion from the other sex. Students should be freed as much 
as possible from the distraction cuused by the presence of the opposite sex. 

4. Generally, it has so happened that marriages after co-education have ended 
in divorce. 


5. It is very difficult to form an exact estimate of their characters because in 
the presence of bo3's the girls would not reveal their weak points and the boys their 
vices and weaknesses.] J 

28. Discuss, in the form of a dialogue, the pros and cons of “War : Is it 

desirable ?” 

[Hints. Proa : 1. War is a wholesome, moral influence. It develops numerous 
virtues, such as patriotism, self-sacrifice, efficiency, inventiveness, courage, and discip¬ 
line. The martial nations are the leading nations. 

2. Military training in times of peace preserves people from idleness. 

3. Art, literature, and religion are stimulated by war. 

h *La It 6,imi t nates the puny, the weak and the cowardly, aud leaves a manly nation 
to breed the next generation. J 

5. War is a cure for over-population. 

6 . Trade follows the flag. 

: L ™ ar pr °. m0 ‘ e9 cruelty, vice and stupidity. It kills the noble ins 
honesty^ f 006 ga,DS “ P afcnot,em - one los ® 9 in truth, kindness, tolerance, and 

and bLd^ra * “» indiTid -'- « « U» haunts 

3. Neither art nor literature is tho product of war. Religion opposes war 

deformed^ "" 

5. Over-population can bo prevented in less painful ways 

follow it.f‘‘ ti0 " S l0Se “ 0re “ a ™ r th “" fhn trade that is supposed to 

EXERCISES on CHAPTER XXX 

Exercise 170. Wnte a dialogue between two friends on : — 

1. The tyranny of fashion. 

The choice a of profession. 

The best way of doing national service. 

The social reforms needed in India. 

The difficulty of getting a job. 

The importance of physical exercise in schools and colleges. 

S: ;: P p :r: „i trniniDg ,n 6cho ° is “ d ^ 

T , . ^8 national disputes by arbitration. 

Tr d= ~ * - * ■—■- 

* Should alms .giving be encouraged ? 


0 

«« 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Should students take part in politics ? 

Should we study dead languages ? 

Should beggary be abolished ? v 

Should bachelors be taxed ? 

Should books be classed as necessities or as luxuries ? 

Should corporal punishment be abolished ? 

Newspapers: Should they be reformed 7 

The censorship of the stage : Is it necessary and useful ? 

Suicide : Is it immoral ? 

Theatres : Are they in need of reform ? 

Should war be outlawed 7 

Educational System : should i t bo reformed ? 

Should there be luxury taxes 7 

Exercise 172. Writo an imaginary conversation between a doctor and a lawyer 
discussing their respective professions. They come to blows. The lawyer has to 
summon a doctor, and the doctor a lawyer to settle matters. 

Exercise 173- Compose a dialogue betweeu a householder and a burglar whom 
the former has surprised. The latter pleads a starving family und tries to argue in 
favour of an equal distribution of property. He is allowed to go free in *he end. 

Exercise 174. Write an imaginary conversation between a doctor and a patieut. 
The patient fancies he is ill. The doctor frightens him by suggesting an opertation and 
at last sends him off with a harmless mixture. The doctor of course knows all the time 
that there is nothing wrong with the man. 

Exercise 175. Write a conversation between two students— 

(а) one a believer and the otli3r a disbeliever in superstitions. 

(б) one of whom is habitually despondent and thinks that luck is against him 
whereas the other is of a more hopeful turn of mind. 

(c) on the improvements they would like to see introduced in the present system 
of University Education. 

(,/) on the improvements they would like to see introduced in their college. 
Exercise 176. Write a dialogue between two persons discussing — 

(u) the use and abuse of the cinematograph. 

(6) the horrible effects of tho dowry system. 

(c) the comparative merits of vegetarian and animal food. 

,d) whether it is a waste of time to go to a temple. . 

r • 177 Discuss in the form of a dialogue the necessity for a League of 

Natio^ttm possibility oHte achieving the purpose for -Inch ,t hot been formed of, 

Cxercu* 178. 

ne^of^your companion, 8 and tho difference between life in the twentieth century and 

the age in wh.ch he hved. convention on tho present state of the theatre 

Exercise 179. 'V f first-nighter, a dramatist, and a general play-goer 

in the course of which an actor, a t> 

take part. Construct a dialogue between an orthodox Hindu und 


Exercise 180. 

(a) a social reformer, on the utility of the caste-system. 

(M 


a 

an 


untouchable on tho question of tho untouchables entering the temples. 

, ■ , 18 1. Compose a dialogue between two peasants 

t ' Z to what steps should bo taken by the State to improve the lot oi the 
agriculturists. 
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{ b ) expressing their views on Provincial Autonomy. 

Exercise 182. Write a short dialogue between two passengers in the train, 
grumbling at the inconvenience and hardship to which third class passengers are put. 

Exercise 183. Construct a dialogue between a Travelling Ticket Collector and a 
passenger travelling without a ticket. 

Exercise 184. Construct a dialogue between two girls discussing whether 
modern western fashion in women's dress ought to be encouraged. 

Exercise 185. Construct a dialogue between a teacher and a pupil. The latter 
has been detected in some mischief. At first he denies it, then acknowledges it and 
promises to amend. 

Exercise 186. Construct a dialogue between two men, one of whom is supersti¬ 
tious but the other is not. You may enter into the dialogue yourself as one of the 
parties. 


Exercise 187. Write an imaginary dialogue between two girls students, on tho 
Purdah System. One of the girls supports Purdah, while the other is strongly 

opposed to it. (P.U. Inter., 1927) 

Exercise 188. Write a short dialogue between an Englishman, an American and 
an Indian, each extolling the virtues of his nativo land. (P.U. Inter., 1920) 

Exercise 189. Compose an imaginary discussion between yourself and the 
Examiner on the practical value of English Paper (b) as a test of‘your knowledge of 

. (P-U. Inter., 1932) 

Exercise 190. Compose a conversation between a woman-doctor and an elderlv 

■Sion, t’ distrU8 . t,n « nllo P ath > r (or, say, western medicine) and having 

confidence only >n homoeopathy (or, say. tho “Yunani Svstem”) is reluctant to yield to 
the doctor s persuations to let herself be admitted into a hospital. ( P U Inter* 1934) 

Am«£Sf*£fi. DetTd « 

turn oUhe £d”in aZitltt* 0 * d “ l0glie hetW0,m two ™t..p.y.r S o„ t Jbad"™ndi- 

(P.u. Inter., 1933) 


PART IV 


CHAPTER XXXI 


ESSAY-WRITING 

“True ease in writing comes from art not chance. 

As those move easiest who have learned to dance. ” 

499. Importance of Essay-Writing. In all examinations, whether 
in England or in India, or elsewhere, the Essay is being more and more 
employed as a test of the ability of the candidate to write clear, simple and 
correct English. No examination is thought to be complete in which 
students are not asked to write an essay on a given subject. Thus the 
essay has come to be an integral part of an examination, and practice in 
essay-writing is a means to success in it. 

There is nothing more distasteful to a student than the thought of 
sitting down to write an essay. From time to time we have given our 
students essays to write, but they have been giving us the reply of 
Boswell, ‘As to the writing of an essay, I will do anything to oblige your 

lordship but that very thing.’ There is no reason why this should be so, 
because the writing of essays is really an interesting occupation. 

500. What is an Essay ? Dr. Johnson defines an essay as ‘a loose 
sallv of the mind : an irregular, indigested piece, not a regular and orderly 
comDOsition.” Literally, the word means “an attempt or an experi¬ 
ment ” and the information supplied by the Oxford Concise Dictionary 
k that an essay is “a literary composition on any subject, usually in prose, 
and short ” But it is reallv a written attempt, within certain limits ot 
time and space, to describe, or to arrive at the truth concerning the per- 
Ion thing or W, referred to in the subject of the essay. The school 

° a V is an exercise in original composition. It may be narrative or des- 
“? a 2 * ' a blend of these, and it may deal with an almost endless 

crl P t ’ f 8U bieets "Anything will serve the essayist, from the death 
V r r J eat general or a great author to a chalk-mark on the door” He 

T take «2 “to mar- or t Lvnd° p,^ "thing fifth. Day of 
the amceba t0 ° ,a “’ . „ ‘ Even a pin lying on the road may set 

Judgment to> a pa r of sopors. ^ hven p Theref accor 

h, m a*n>us'ng, . &e pp8ential point about an essay is not the subject 

ding t0 ’ onalitv" which pervades the entire essay. Die 

but the charm o p w Jat matters is “that the thing or the thought 

should"be vividly 1 apprehended, enjoyed, felt to be beantifnl and expressed 

6 wUh a oertam gustor nUrllct]V( , if you do „ 0 t give it lightness, 

you eannot make a. jt interesting unless you show, that you 

grace and ea e nor ean ) vou a re saying. Behind the essay is the 

are yourself interested i ; f the esaay doe s not convey the impres- 

B tn o'f the Ss penality, it loses much of its charm as a work of art. 
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501. How to become a Good Essayist: The General Principles 
governing Essay-Writing. The writing of an essay in English is one of 
the most difficult tasks an Indian student has to undertake. Often and 
often the student complains that he has no store of ideas at his disposal 
for a particular topic. Naturally he comes to the teacher with the ever- 
ready question, “How can I obtain the information needed for this essay ?” 
There is no direct road of the kind to which he can be led. The only 
answer that a teacher can give his student is that he should (1) Read, 
(2) Observe, (3) Think, and (4) Practise writing. 

Here ere four rules, and the last is the most important. We will take 
them one bv one. 

502. Reading. In order to write an essay the student must have 
something to write about and so he must endeavour to store his mind with 
ideas by reading. Reading does not mean that a student should always 
carry a book in his hand or in his pocket, nor docs it mean that lie should 
cast a cursory glance at its pages or merely turn them over mechanically 
without noticing what is contained in them. It means something more 
than all this. To read a book is to live in the world ‘ever fresh, ever new* 
created by the author. To read Hamlet or Kubla Khan is to enjoy the 
play as if it is being acted befoic our eyes or to be in the presence of the 
Abyssinian damsel with the dulcimer. Books are peopled with cieaturcs 
that are more real than the actual things of this world, and to enjoy their 
company is the happiest moment of our life. When we read a great 
author, we are ‘laid asleep in body/ become ‘a living soul,’ and see into 
‘the life of things/ Cf. 

“Rending makoth a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact man.” 

— Bacon. 

“Soma books are to bo tasted, others to bo swallowed, and some fow to be chew- 
ed and digested.”— Bacon. 


503. How to Read ? Some books appear dull and tiresome to the 
beginner, but ouee he has grown familiar with them he feels that reading 
them has been an inspiring experience. One may not like to read David 
Copperfield at first being overawed by the number of its pages, but if he 
has the patience to go through the whole book, at the end he will feel 
that it has been an enjoyable study. One should not read a book 
mechanically, but should try to put himself in the writer’s place and for* 
getting his own existence for the time being live with the author, feel 
with him and enter into mental communion with him in every possible way 

He should mark the passages that strike him and read them again * 

and again until he feels that he has imbibed their spirit and meaning. 

durW cT™. er Sa r 3 / .® eware °f allurements of second rate fiction, and 
rornanil m SC f° f 10 coin P<> s ition reject all novels except those bv 

ffitn tl 8 S ? U ’ D \ ken8 ’ T, ^ kcr -v Stevenson, Galsworthy 

ft? ii'rr 1 "' wWsr tsfc ” e, i:si SESt? 

L/l Jnm«n H' Sh ° U - ld th L row off the Entity of self, and for the moment 
get out ofit through' 
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ever-present “1” is not always a blessing and books help to destroy it for 
the time being. 

It is good always to keep a ‘quotation book,’ i.e., a note book in which 
may be copied striking passages handy for future reference. Quotations 
are the ornament of theessay : they serve the purpose of gems studded 
in a work of art. A teacher at. my college used to say that students 
connot write good essays because a good essay-writer’s memory must echo 
quotations from great writers. “A good book is the precious life-blood of 
a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.” You will do well, therefore, to enrich the quality of your own 
thought by allowing it to flow into the higher thoughts of men who wero in 
their veneration the interpreters of the deeper things of life. 

We conclude with two sentences of practical counsel : — 


(1) “You must eat the hook, you must crush it, and cut it with your 
teeth, and swallaw it,” advises Dr. Brown. 

(2) “Train yourselves to read in odd moments of leisure, and as you 
read endeavour constantly to appraise the value according to your own 
standards of what you are reading. A good book, it has been said, should 
be more often on the knee than in the hand, for as we read we shall 
frequently pause to consider, digest and criticise. Nor let us think that 
since a particular book is uninteresting it should be left unfinished. It is 
far better to recognize that all books are not for all tempers, or for al 
times ’ and turn to some thing which we can genuinely enjoy. The great 

thinv’is to aim at being catholic in taste, to read widely, to think about 

what we read, and so extend our range of thought and knowledge. 


Lord Irwin. . , . c 

504 What to Read ? Every one has his own favourites, both lor 
subject 'and treatment, so that each must decide for himself what books he 
is going to make his companions. lie must make his own anthology and 
i ^ Lr hpnrt tho passages of his own choice. The following list oi 

periodicals and books may enable a student to store his mind with useful 


ideas :— 


Periodicals 


Great Thoughts. 

The Modern Review. 
The Review of Reviews. 
Tho Reader's Digest. 


John of London’s Weekly. 
Times’ Litorory Supplement. 
London Mercury. 

The student. 

Essays 


Emerson’s Essays. 

Macaulay’s Essays. 

Bacon’s Essays. 

Newman’s Essays. 

Oxford Book of English Prose. 

A I ittle of Everything : L. \ . Lucas. 

A Shdlina for my Thoughts : Chesterton. 

A Century of*English Essays (E M. L.). 

SelectedEnglishEssays ; kowler. 

Goldsmith s Kssays. 

: b-d Birkenhead. 
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And the following books by Aldous Huxley : 

1. Jesting Pilate. 5. Proper Studies. 

2. Essays Old and New. 6. Do What You Will. 

3. Along the Road. 7. The Oliver Tree. 

4. On the Margin. 8. Texts and Pretexts. 

Poetry 

> 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 

Oxford Book of English Verse. 

An Anthology of World Poetry. 

A Treasury of Modern Songs and Lyrics. 

Scenes from Shakespeare. 

The Way of Poetry : Drinkwater. 

A Shropsliire Lad 1 

Last Poems ^ A. E. Housman. 

More Poems J 

Also an Anthology of Modern Verse published in the Penguin Series, 
should give you a good idea trends in modern poetry. 

Miscellaneous 


This book 


Bernard Shaw’s Plays. 

Pleasures of life : Lord Avebury. 

Uses of Life : Lord Avebury. 

Pros and Cons. 

Tess of the D’ Urberville9 : Thomas Hardy. 

Galsworthy’s Plays. 

The Caravan : Galsworthy. 

Great Short Stories of the World. 

Great Short Essays of the World. 

Great Short Biographies of the World. 

After Many a Summer ~] 

Eyeless in Gaza V by Aldous Huxley. 

Point Counterpoint 

My Experiments with Truth : Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Discovery of India : Jawaharlal Nehru. 

An Autobiography : Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Independence and After : Jawaharlal Nehru. 

505. Observation. But reading is not everything. As the student 
reads he must observe. He must not allow his powers of observation to 
lie dormant. There are some people who go through the world with 
their eyes shut— as it were, to the beauties of Nature. The rainbow is 
a common sight; it does not appeal to the farmer so much as to the poet. 
Wordsworth was full of joy when he saw a rainbow in the sky. ‘*Mv 
heart leaps up when I behold a rainbow in the sky.” Keats was thrilled 

observant 6 t<f him 6108 ^ ** ^ ° f *** ni « htin g ale - If one is a little 


and 


‘ Jhe meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deop for tears.’ 


‘ One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach him more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.’ 


°“ e ““ di f 0Ter ; t -" gUeS in , trees ’ ^mons in stones, books in running 

siss-messa srs =: r ““'- = 

- “ =£2 ssa r ss r s 
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that run across the landscape as plain as a painted fence. Let us be occular athletes. 
Let us learn to write essays on a stray cat or a coloured cloud.” — O.K. Chesterton. 

Descriptive writing is one of the most difficult forms of composition 
and a student cannot attain mastery in this art if he has not learnt to 
observe what goes on around him < r to gaze with pleasure on ‘Nature’s 
naked loveliness.’ He should, therefore, practise writing descriptions of 
familiar obj* cts and every-day occurrences. Not until he begins to put 
down such descriptions up< n paper will he realize how difficult it is to give 
a simple, clear and complete account of any common object or event. 

So he must observe and practise putting down on paper the results of 
hi s observations. 

506- Thinking- There is a saying, “One may lead a horse to water, 
twenty cannct make him drink. And too often the teacher finds that he 
may lead, or even drive, a boy to books, but he cannot make him think. 
There is no fixed rule fi r making a boy think—even the cane sometimes 
fails—but probably the best nutbod is to endeavour to arouse his interest 
and curiosity. Advising teachers on the training of their students Dr. Brown 
says : “Above all, liy to get hold of their affection, and make them 
put tbeir heart into their work." This is what is needed : the stud¬ 
ent should pvt hi8 hart into his work. 


Ask him questions about what he lias read ; disagree with the author; 
point out what can be said on the other side ; and endeavour to get him 
to see that what is printed on the page is not necessarily the last word 
that can be said on the subject. If the teacher thus thinks for the boy, he 
may gradually make him think for himself, and teach him not to swallow 
unintelligently eveiy wise or foolish thing he sees in print. 

Teach him to think also about the events of daily life, and his added 


intelligente will soon be reflected in his compositions. 

507. Practice. Dr. Brown, advising teachers on the training of their 

stuck nts, says, “Let there be no excess in the number of classes and freq¬ 
uency of lectures. Let them be drilled in composition ; by this we mean 

the writing and spelling of correct, plain English.” 

A student should write as frequently ns possible, for no one can write 
well who does not write often. Everyday 1 see students shirk writing, putting 
forward all sorts of excuses for not doing an essay. This evil habit must 
be discouraged. One must take pleasure in writing because it 18 
writing alone that makes an exact man. And if one is to learn anything, 
it is better that he thould learn it by writing. 

You must think before you write, t. e., whatever you write you must 
write with care aLd thought. The more the time you devote to the writing 
of an essay, the sooner and greater will be your progress in it. You must 
take care that you do not commit the same mistakes again and again. 
Therefore when your essay is corrected, it is your duty to make a careful 
note of the mistakes pointed out, find out why you have made them and 
"“solve .0 avoid then,' in future. If you do this you are sure to become a 
comi etent writer of English in course ol time. 

5C8 Structure of the Essay. An essay should be divided into a 
number of paragraphs of varying length in the same manner as a paragraph 
is divided into sentences of varying length. 
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*; Words are like leaves ; and where they most abound 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.” 

“ In short, whatever be the work begun. 

Let it be something uniform and sure.” 

509. Unity. The rule of unity that applies to tho structure of para¬ 
graphs and sentences applies also to the structure of the essay. Ihere 
should be unity of design in the essay considered as a whole, as well as in 
its parts. Unity is secured by limiting the essay to one subject only. 
Care must be taken to exclude all matters irrelevant to the main theme. 
To be relevant, it is necessary that before the student starts writing, he 
must carefully note the wording of the subject set, and convince himself 
that he has understood its scope, and not allow his thoughts to wander 
from the main point. If the student follows this method, he will soon 
find that the essay is the development of one fundamental thought and 
that every sentence definitely contributes towards the development of this 
thought 

510. Coherence. The ideas expressed in the essay should hang to¬ 
gether logically. It is necessary, therefore, that a student should pay great 
attention to the arrangement of his thaughts ; otherwise his essay will be 
involved and incoherent. Every idea should develop out of the preceding 
ideas and there should be a logical connection between the different 
ideas expressed. It must be remembered that a mere jumble of irrlevant 
ideas does not make an essay. No essay is like a chain in which the various 
paragraphs are the links, not isolated units, but joined together. There¬ 
fore, in every good essay, the paragraphs should follow one another in per¬ 
fect logical order. 


511. Proportion or Balance. The design of the es«ay will be faulty 
if a siudent fails to observe a proper proportion between its various parts. 
The sense of proportion is as necessary in writing essays, as in drawing 
pictures. The picture of a man with his head larger than the body, and 
the legs shorter than the arms will certainly look ridiculous. In the’ same 
way, an essay giving no prominence to tho main theme, and giving undue 
importance to the lesser ones, will look ridiculous. Thus, for instance, 
when a student is asked to describe the Taj Mahal in about three pages, he 

goes on narrating his journey to Agra over a page and a half, and writes 

just a page about the building itself and then devotes the remaining half to 
his return journey, his attempt will certainly fall short of the requisites of 
a good essay. This implies that proper space should be given to thosa ideas 
which are important and that undue importance should not be attached to 
minor details. Otherwise the essay will he ill-balanced. Very often this 

teT G f er T aCC0 1 U ? t of im P«»fcct thought or for want of time. We 

? USedt0 - 8ay: ‘ ,Let ? our essa y be properly balanced 

° f P ro P^ tlon developing your ideas. Don't give undue 

manner" * y ' dismiss an important idea in a cursory 


three n^rV* b R gi ? an Es8 L ay ? Ever - V essay shouId be divided into 

three parts, e., the Beginning, the Middle and the End. The be K inm„a 

or introduction, should be striking and relevant. It should aS h 

k«lnn 0n °/ ^ e Feader aQ d m doce him to read on. It should strike the 
keynote of the essay and tell him what to expect. It should also 
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be short ; as Dr. Blair says, “Nothing can be more absurd than to erect 
a very great portico before a small building.” In fact, much depends upon 
a good beginning. 

The hackneyed way is to begin with a definition. However, any 
introduction will serve if it attracts the reader’s attention. A good intro¬ 
duction leads up to the body of essay. Therefore, it is better first to think 
out the middle of the essay and then to frame sentences to form its begin¬ 
ning. 

The following are common types of introduction :— 


(1) A story or incident. 

(2) A quotation regarding the subject. 

(3) A general statement that includes the special subject. 

(4) A direct beginning. 

(5) An abrupt beginning. 

(1) Leigh Hunt begins his essay on ‘Deaths of Little Children in 
the following manner 

“A Grecain Philosopher on being asked why he wept for the death of his 6on, 
since sorrow was in vain, replied, ‘I weep on that very account." 

(2) Dickens begins his essay on ‘Lying Awake’ with a quotation. 

(3) Patmore begins his essay on ‘Minding One’s Own Business as 

follows . , 

“To know one's own business, with quiet persistence to forward it, and to nun 
nothing else ; that is the true way to carry on the work of life. 

(4) Wells begins his essay on ‘My First F'ight,’ in a direct 


manner :— . 

• Hitherto my only flights have been flights of imagination, but this ™rning I 
flow I spent about ten or fifteen minutes in the air ; bo went ou » 

soared up^came back over the laud, circled higher, planed steeply d ° wn *° 

T landed with the conviction that I had only the foretaste of a great store of a 

hitherto ^unsuspected pleasures. At the first chance I will go again, and I wdl go 

h,8her (5) Mark how abruptly Gardiner begins his essay “On Catching the 
Trai Thanks heaven 1 I have caught it I am ^ a corner^at. 

Jirhtvtn o? s^et^hVhm Thafl have written aforetime, I can read or think, or 
smoke, or sleep, or talk or write as I choose. 

(6) Aldous Huxley begins an essay like this 
I ally* say, my «£ ***& I 

Pr ° ^Methods (3) and (4) are very simple. Beginners should adopt eit er 

°f these. Middle This is the most important part of the essay. 

513* Ike Middle anecdotes figures, examples, reflections 

It contains the appropriate espay Y b( . student should try to omit 

every thing‘that is non-essential. He should Bx his attention on the out- 
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etanding ideas only and elaborate them within the limits of space and time 
allowed. If the subject given is scientific or historical or geographical, 
the essay should Dot bristle with figures and dates and formulae. Only 
things of general interest should be mentioned. 

514. The End. No definite rule can be laid down for the conclu¬ 
sion except that it should be short and natural, not forced. It should not 
be abrupt i.e., it should not give the impression that the writer has been 
compelled to stop due to lack of time or apace or matter but that he has 
reached his goal and finished saying all ho wanted to say about the 
subject. 

It is well to end with some striking sentences which the reader will 
carry away. Sometimes climax makes au effective close. If one is 
puzzled how to finish, he may give only a short summary of the ideas 
contained in the middle part of the essay. 

Avoid the following types of endings : 

It is now high time our essay should have an ending. 

In conclusion, we may say. 

To sum up. therefore. 

In brief, it may be suid. 

Sorry no time 

If I had more time I would have developed this point to your satisfaction. 

515. Classification of Essays. Essay may be divided roughly into 

four classes :— 


(1) Narrative Essays. Narrative Essays are those that consist of 
the narration of some event. Such events may be, 

(а) Historical or legendary occurrences. 

(б) Stories either true or imaginary. 

(c) Biographical sketches of well-known persons. 

(2) Descriptive Essays. Descriptive Essays are those that consist of 
the description of some place or thing. These may be, 

(а) Countries, islands, mountains, seas, rivers. 

(б) Aspects and phenomena of nature. 

(c) Towns and buildings. 


(3) Reflective Essays. Reflective Essays consist of reflections 
some topic, which is generally of an abstract nature. These may be, 

(a) Habits, qualities, etc. 


upon 


(6) Social, political, and domestic affairs. 

(4) Expository or Argumentative Essays. 

ltion or explanation of a saying, or a thesis. 


These consist of the expos- 


“I am tho master of my fate. 

Iam the captain of my soul.”— Henley. 

o/aiTessay o^afe 
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(2) Next set down under each main topic the subordinate ideas that 

follow from them (these are the “sub-topics”) and denote them by letters 
(<*)> (&), (c), etc. » 

(3) Arrange both your main topics and your sub-topics in their natural 
order. 

(4) See that the ideas contained in the sub-topics are in keeping with 
the ideas contained in the main topics. 

• ^ w v 

.. „ (5) Word all your topics as briefly and compactly as possible. 

517. Narrative Essays. The aim of narration is to call up before the 
mind’s eye a series of real or imaginary events, and to point out, if 
necessary, their cause and relation to one another. An event can be 
related in many different ways. One may describe it as if one actually 
took - part in it, or as one who merely enjoyed it from a distance. It is not 
necessary to describe the events in the order in which they took place ; 
they must, however, be described in the most striking manner possible so 
that the reader may be able to gauge the situation at once. The order, 
therefore, is not all important : it may be altered or modified as suits the 
convenience of the writer. The circumstnces under which the events 
happen should be distinctly brought out, and the actors should stand out 
clearly. Dialogues should be introduced where possible, because these 
make the narrative vivid. But the direct and straightforward way of 
narrating events is the best. 

518. A certain writer points out that in the case of a narrative essay 
describing some historical event the following points should be attended 

to :— . 

(1) The first paragraph should explain the situation : it must be 
done briefly but it must rouse the interest of the reader from the very 

beginning. 

(2) The circumstances or background of the event with its different 
incidents should come next ; no detail should he omitted that adds to 
the vividness of the narrative, but tediousness should be avoided at all 


costs. 

(3) Then comes the climax or result, which must be kept back till the 
end, otherwise interest is lost. Any reflections that suggest themselves 
should be placed at the close, but one should guard against allowing one s 
religious and political opinions to intrude unless these add to the interest ot 

the essay. 

519. General Plan for Historical Events. The general plan suitable 
for such essays will be as follows :— 

Outline 

- introduction : date and place : the causes that lead up to the events. 

(2) Circumstances and incidents. 

(3) The result. 

(4) Reflections or conclusions. 

520. General Plan for an Event which one has witnessed:— 

Subject : A Foot-Ball Match 

Outline 

(1) Between the D. A. V. College and the Government College. Great enthusiasm 
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ae it was the annual match between the two rival team3. The D. A. V. College team 
was specially strong this year due to the efforts of Captain Puri, who seemed to have 
taken a very keen interest in the game. Both teams entered the field. The weather 
was pleasant, a cool breeze was blowing, and this greatly added to the enthusiasm of 
the players. 

(2) On January 5th the match was held in the ’Varsity grounds. Professors and 
students of both colleges came to witness the match. The champion players of the 
D. A. V. College were Bali and Gopal—two veteran players who always tried to 
drive the ball ahead with wonderful agility. The Government Collego players were 
always ready to meet the attacks. Thero was immense suspense. 

At last, after a number of desperate attacks, Kaul of the D. A. V. College was 
able to shoot the ball clear through the goal to the great pleasure of the spectators. 
This was the result of the superior combination of the D A. V. College team. 

(3) The match was over. The players were garlanded. They were congratu¬ 
lated both by the professors and students. Refreslunents were provided. 

(4) Tends to promote healthy rivalry between the two colleges, the students 
are disciplined to work under a captain. The Duke of Wellington is said to have 
remarked that, “The battle of Waterloo was won on the playgrounds of Eton.” The 
best motto for the students—“Play up ! play up ! und play the game.” 

521. General Plan for Biographies :— 

Outline 


(1) Date and place of birth ; parentage, ancestry (mention distinguished unoes- 
tors, if any), surroundings. 

(2) Early life and education (mention any distinguished teachers who had an 
effect on his character) ; any signs of future greatness. 

(3) Career and achievements. 

(4) Closing years ; date and place and the circumstances of death. 

(5) Brief estimate of character and actions. Compare him with a contemporary 

hero. What is his influence on his own generation ? J 

(6) An appropriate quotation. 

522. Descriptive Essays*. Here we express in words what the eye 
sees and the ear hears. We describe a scene or portray a person we have 
met. Description is most difficult when the object is complicated, e g , a 
varied landscape. In such a case it i« not necessary that we should des¬ 
cribe line by line what we have seen or heard. We are to paint our 
picture in the most effective colours. To picture a mountain scene, for 
example we imagine ourselves standing on a high peak for the general 
view. Some particular time should be selected : for a landscape, take 
spring or autumn sunrise or sunset etc. We should mention not only 

intcL! 1 *! a jf° the C J olour ’ and our own feelings and the attendant 

We ^“ n e th -- n ‘ n g . we should describe the 
birds Ohirnin^ fll *| gre l i" 8un > and sin 8 in g- Wc should describe the 
teams of oxen tie fi m° UghS '. Pedfst ™ 118 »»d farmers driving their 
mill T . *ul J merri ‘y ™ the also be 

clothed in livht In tK r ° P j ® “ te J“ on tl,e B rass on d tlle whole universe is 
“nfng! 8 lD the eDd ' W ° 8hould to oontrast the morning with 

.... . “The bright-haired sun 

Wif k*k^*j* We . s ^ ern tent, whose cloudy skirts, 

With brede ethereal wove, 

_Oerhang his wavy bed.” 

unimportant p^rt^and to^ntensffy^d 8 ° m ? irroIeVQn t and 

and little alike, without always miking * 
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If we are describing a person, then also we should adopt the same 
method and try to show him as he is Wordsworth, describing a solitary 
Highland girl, reaping and singing by herself, says 

“Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 

And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen ! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound 

No nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands : 

Again, describing the daffodils, Wordsworth says : 

“Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way 
They stretch’d in never-ending line 
Along the margin of bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee. 

Below is given a general plan suitable for such an essay. 

523. General Plan for Aspects and Phenomena of Nature : 

The Scheme 


(1) General description. 

(2) Particular aspects or effects. 

Influence on the feelings. 

(4) A quotation. 

The following are instances of the application of this scheme to the 
formation of an outline : 


1. A Moon lit Night 

(1) Beauty and majesty of scene ; the planets : the constellation, and the 
Milky Way. 

“Twinkle, twinkle little star ! 

How I wonder what you are.” 

,‘The moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are bare : 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair.”— Wordsworth. 

“Tender is the night, 

And haply the Queen Moon is on her throne. 

Clustered around by all her starry Fays Keats. 

(3) The star-studded sky excites awe and wonder, and a feeling of the littleness 

of man and the vanity of human wishes. 

( 4 ) “Oh sweet and beautiful is the night, 

When the silver moon is high 

And the countless stars, like clustering gems, 

Hang sparkling in the sky.” 

2. Description of a Town 


Outline 


(1) Designation and Situation. Does any river flow near ? Is it situated at the 
foot of a hill ? Is it situated in the plains . . h 

of the buildings where silvery moonlight plajs upon them. 
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(2) History and association. Is it an historical place ? Ie it situated near a 
manufacturing centre ? 

(3) Climate. Doq 9 the city enjoy good climate ? 

(4) Soil. What is the produce of the town? What is the condition of its 
commerce ? Describe the exports and imports Does the town manufacture anything ? 

(5) Population. Mention the races and castes that inhabit the town. Describe 
their characteristics. Do they display any martial spirit ? 

(6) General atmosphere. No hatred between different communities. Religious 
funotions held. The social and political tendencies of the people. 

(7) Educational facilities available. Describe also other intellectual activities of 
the town. 

(3) Utility or notability of public buildings. 

(9) Any historical events associated with the place. 

(10) General Reflections. 

524. Reflective Essays. The aim of the reflective essay is to set 
forth the opinions of the writer upon some subject, and to support 
them by arguments and illustratious. If the given subject is of a con. 
troversial nature, then the possible objections to the view maintained 
should be clearly stated and replied. As far as possible concrete illustra¬ 
tions should be introduced to explain the remarks offered, because readers 
are apt to get lost amongst abstractions. 

Suppose the subject set for an essay is ‘ Sleep .* The following scheme 
will do :— 


(1) Introduction. 

(2) What is sleep ? 

(3) How much do we require ? 

(4) The benefits of sleep. 

(5) Evils arising from too little or too much sleep. 

(6) Conclusion. 

This scheme can be worked intc the following outline :— 

(!) Sleep plays an important part in the life of man. It provides the world with 
Sm m6 .? T third of every day is devoted to it. ‘-Blessing,” exolaimed 

Sancho, on him that first invented sleep ! It warps a mad round like a cloak.” 

(2) What is sleep ? State of unconsciousness in which body has rest. Neceasaru 

Sa=si“ art csnS 

srjrsBPLS? swssssias 

sllTwon. ^U q uaTin n X TOUl “ nd *"*”* K 

“Sleep the wide blessing seemed to me 
Distempers worst calamity.—’ "Coleridge. 

1 People Xmetimea^he^go UPSeta th6 8y9tem ' 

“Uneasy lies tj.e head that wears a erown ."-Shaken. 
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(6) Too much of every thing is bad. Induces sluggishness. Sign of indolence. 

Decay of intellectual and mental capacities. 

(G) Conclusion. 

“Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of cure, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, . , 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast.”— Shakespeare. 

525. Argumentative or Expository Essays- In an argumentative 
or expository essay we Lave to explain a thing or to establish the truth of 
a saying to m ike others believe it. We should try to give our own rtflec- 
tions and thoughts about the proposition concerned. Views both for and 
against the proposition should be considered. In the first place, its truth 
should be established ; secondly, it should be pointed out what would 
happen if it were not true. Its application to life should be made clear 
as far as possible. Points should be supported by examples, illustrations, 
anecdotes, references and parallel quotations. The more we explain and 
the clearer our logic the greater will be the effect. 

526 General Plan for an Argumentative Essay. The following 

method will be useful while discussing such an essay :— 


(1) First, praise or criticise the author who lias written it. 

(2) Give a full explanation of the quotation to bring out its meaning as clearly as 
possible. 

(3) Give the central idea of tho quotation. Then try to establish its truth— 

(t) Positively, i.e., if the proposition is true what will he its advantages to the 
ppople at large. 

(it) Negatively, i.c., by assuming it to he not true and showing what would follow. 

(4) Compare the quotation with other similar thoughts and quotations. Also 
try to contrast it with dissimilar ones. 

(5) Examples from history and literature should bo given to prove the truth of it. 

(6) Give references from standard authors to support your viow. 

(7) Conclusion. Make a general appeal to the reuders to follow practically the 
truth contained in the quotation. 

Below is given an example of such an essay to illustrate the various 
points we have enumerated ; 

“ I am the master of my fate 

I am the captain of my soul. Henley. 

Outline 


... T „ lines Henley gives expression to noble sentiments—sentiments 

which'are'a UuTpotcail to eJryL .hat .he,, future liesin their unhands. 

, n -feature of circumstances. Ho is not like a picco of wood swept 

.... (2) Ji a thither by the waves nor is he like a straw blown about by the wind. He 

U the'master of his own soul. He is the architect of his own fate ; he can make it or 

mflr Some people think that their future has been ordained by the Almighty and 

(3) borne pe P . tbo hont ] 8 G t Fate But Henloy gives expression to the 

that they are mer P U PP * { no eurh us f„to and that everything depends upon 

supreme truth .that ^ can achieve brilliant results, can carve out a career 

Z\ZZfTiZ prepared to shoulder the burden. 

(4) Longfellow expresses the same trut i : 

“All are architects of fute 
Working in the walls of time. - ' 
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Cromwell also said, “Trust in God, but keep your powder dry.” Some one else baa 
said, “Fortune favours the brave.” Pope has said : 

“Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies.” 

(5) Ulysses, though made weak by time and fate, ever tries ‘to strive, to seek, to 
find and not to yield.’ He by his heroic pursuit has made himself famous— , 

Death closes all : but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done. 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

Compare the siege of Somnath to the siege of Londonderry. The priests at Som- 
nath looked to the gods for help, while at Londonderry men put forth their own 
resistance and came out successful. 

(6) Man’s future is in his own hands. He oan achieve whatever he likes. He can 
achieve martyrdom like Latimer and Ridley, can become a great politician like 
Jawahar Lai Nehru, can be as great a statesman as C. R. Das, and can be a great saint 
like Mahatma Gandhi. Everybody can achieve greatness. 

527. How to Write an Essay : Choice of a Subject. There is not 
much to be said on this point. Very often we have only Hobson'a Choice 
that is to say, we have to take what is given to us, and have no choice at' 
all. But if we have a choice, let us choose the subject about which we 
really know most, for it is easier to write a good e-say from knowledge 
than from guess work. We should devote at least, fifteen minutes to 
understanding the subject, to thinking it out. It is most important to 
realize the scope of the cs«ay and to plan it out. That will save us a good 
deal of trouble. 

528. Outline. Having chosen our subject, we should proceed to 
make an outline. An outline is helpful in many ways. It is a help in : 

(1) Arrangement. 

(2) Proportion. 

(3) Keeping to the Point. 


Thus there will be unity of design in our essay. ‘Art lies in the 
concealment of art,’ and we should write our essay in such a way that the 
reader should not be abl«* to detect the design that underlies our effort. 

529. Material for Ideas. Having chalked out an outline, we should 
collect material to fit our ideas and fill up our outline. We should gather 
ideas continuously, systematically and carefully : for the first condition 
of good writing is definite, exact knowledge. Next we should observe a 

ment of ' D tlm6 ^ ““ 8paCe W ° deTOt ° to the dcvelo P- 

530. Style. Style must suit the subject. We should be simple as 
we a sincere in what we wnte clear as well as concise, interesting as 

wi 1 ^ We should not write what wo don’t know ourselves 

^th 8 e 1 result r c5'8?nccrhy 0ll If^e\ave'someth!nBT(f a ' > * e “ ^ 

fall of it we will be abletosayitwcn HI,'!, Y a “ d ? Ur mind is 
dever to show off, our style will betmy it’and we sbaUtXSkS ely® 

the main bod y of essay! 6 'The 
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(1) We should set about the main theme as quickly as we can 
without wasting time on preliminary statements such as, “I 
take up my pen,” “In the short time allowed,” and the like. 

(2) We should avoid stiff, stereotyped introductions. 

(3) If the title is vague or obscure, we should begrn by defining or 
elucidating it. But we must be careful to give a full definition 
if one is attempted at all. A common error occurs in sentences 
like the following :— 

(t) Holidays—This is a period when people leave off work. \ 
(it) School—This is a place where students read. 

(4) Often an apt quotation forms a good beginning. 

We should not spoil our essay by a weak or commonplace ending. 
When we have begun it well, it is our business also to end it well. If there 
is an abrupt or a feeble conclusion the impression left on the reader’s mind 
is very poor indeed. Therefore, the end should not be forced ; we should 
make it as natural as possible. The following are effective methods of 
ending an essay :— a 

(1) A brief summary of previous arguments or statements with reflec¬ 
tions and conclusions. 

(2) Simple refiections upon, and conclusions drawn from the subject 
matter of the essay. 


(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

532. 

(U 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(V 

( 8 ) 

(») 

( 10 ) 

(id 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 
(17) 


A single striking sentence. 

An authoritative quotation bearing upon the subject. 


A climax. 

Avoid Bad Style. Avoid— 

Incongruous and confused constructions. 


Careless sentences. 

Misplaced Correlatives and Adverbs. 


ibiguity. 

ixad Phraseology. 

utology, i *■> needless repetition in the same sentence of the same 

)U ght in different words. 

l0 nasms, i e., redundancies of expression. 

petition in a sentence, of the same word or expression. 

rbosilU, i.e., the use of many words where a few are sufficient for 


the purpose. 

fine Writing t.e., fondness for high-flown expressions. 
The use of pretentious words. 


Colloquialisms. 

Slang, cant, vulgar expressions and puns. 
Foreign words and phrases. 

Coined and far-fetched words. 

Archaisms. 

Bad spelling and punctuation. 
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Do not try to be humorous because successful humour is most difficult 
to achieve. We should take the subject seriously and treat it with care. 
We should avoid a tone of false superiority, and not try to moralize or 

preach. 

533. Abbreviations, Handwriting etc. We should try to avoid the 
use of abbreviations or symbols such as, etc. It is needless to point out 
that a good handwriting is a great boon and that a neat, legible hand¬ 
writing pays much in the University Examination. We should leave a 
margin, about an inch, on the left side The first line of a paragraph 
should begin half an inch to the right of other lines of the paragraph. 
Attention should be paid to the use of brackets and to division of the essay 
into paragraphs. 

534. Use of Past Tense in Narration. In narrating anything we 
should not use the historic present, but keep to the past tense through¬ 
out, otherwise there is likely to be confusion of tenses. 

535. Use of I, We, You, He, One. If our narrative is a story or inci¬ 

dent drawn from our own experience, we may employ the personal pro¬ 
noun But in an essay its use must be scrupulously avoided. An 

essay should in general be as impersonal as possible. We should not trv 
to imitate famous writers in this respect. The worth of a personal 
impression depends upon the worth of the personality that records it. 
Therefore, such expressions as “It seems to me,” “As far as I think,” “To 
the best of my knowledge,” “I feci sure,” and “I am convinced” need not 
be employed. Thus “I cannot agree with those who say” should be “It is 
impossible to agree...” 

Similarly, the use of “Ifc” and “You’ should also be avoided It is 
better to write “There is little doubt” instead of “We have little doubt ” 
or to write “People should be careful” for “You should be careful.” 

Also the use of “ He” or “One” makes the style clumsy and awkward 
and the meaning is often confused, because it involves needless repetition. * 

536. Don't find fault with the Subject- We should ncv< r try to point 
out the shortcomings of the essay to our reader by such eApressions as “I 
know very little on this subject,” “This subject is very different from 
that,” “It is difficult to write anything on so dry a topic,” “Nervous as I 
am feeling, I cannot do full justice to the subject,” and “Badly arranged 
as the es-ay is.” These are likely to irritate the reader and do the 
student no good. The examiner is wiser than the student in finding out 
the faults of the essay. There is no need to guide him. By pointing out 

laults we make a bad essay worse. 

Revision. Lastly, we should revise carefully what we have 
written and correct mistakes of grammer, spelling, punctuation, style, etc 

538. Specimens:— 


an ACCIDENT 


, S ™ nds ahead strengthened, and were now too clearly the sonn, 
of wheels. Who and what could it be? Whoever 

something must be done to warn them. ' Before us lay an avenue "Irahd 
as an arrow, six hundred yards, perhans in length tj,,* lu 1 1 lg] 

light enough to perceive, at the further end of this Gothic afate MM * 
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in which were seated a young man, and by his side a young lady. The 
little carriage is creeping on at one mile an hour. Between them and 
enternitv, to all human calculation, there is but a minute and a half. I 
shouted—and the young man heard me not. A second time 1 shout¬ 
ed—and now he heard me, for now he raised his head. 


He saw, he heard, comprehended the ruin that was coming down : 
already its gloomy shadow darkened above him and already he was 
measuring his strength to deal with it. Then suddenly he rose ; stood 
upright ; and by a powerful strain upon the reins raising his horse’s fore¬ 
feet from the ground he slowed him round on the pivot of his hind-legs, 
so as to plant the little equipage in a position nearly at right angles to 
ours. Oh, hurry, hurry, my brave young man ! for the cruel hoofs of our 
horses—they also hurry. Fast are the flying moments, faster are the 
hoofs of our horses. Faster than ever mill-race we ran past them in our 
inexorable flight. Even in that moment the thunder of collision spoke 
aloud. Either with the swingle-bar, or with the haunch of our near leader, 
we had struck the off-wheel of the little gig, which stood rather obliquely, 
and not quite so far advanced, as to be accurately parallel with the near- 
wheel. The blow, from the fury of our passage, resounded terrifically. 
I rose in horror, to gaze upon the ruins we might have caused. 

The little cany carriage.partly, perhaps from the violent torsion 

of the wheels in its recent moment, partly from the thundering blow we 
had given to it—as if it sympathized with human horror, was alive with 
tremblings and shiverings. The young man trembled not, nor shivered. 
He sat like a rock. But the lady—! Oh, heavens, will that spectacle ever 
depart from my dreams, as she rose and sank upon her seat, sank and 
rose, threw up her arms wildly to heaven, clutched at some visionary 
object in the air, fainting, praying, raving, d,sparing ? (De Quincey) 

2 THE USES OF BIOGRAPHY 


Biography is, of the various kinds of narrative writing, that which is 
most eagerly read, and most easily applied to the purposes of life. 

The examples and events of history press indeed upon the mind with 
the weight of truth ; but when they are rcposited in the memory, they are 
oft, Ter employed for show than use, and rather diversify conversation 
° ffc ‘ ™<mUte life He that recounts the life of another commonly dwells 
than regulate 1 * „ ™ Ibsens the familiarity of his tale to in- 

mos„ u P on 5° P , 8 hi3 f avo urite at a distance, decorated and magm- 
fie^hke theincient actors in their tragic dress, and endeavours to hide the 

man that he may produce^hero. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ of an 

, . , T ^n The knowledge of truth ; and though it may be plausibly object¬ 
ed that his ^^^‘^^u^bi^'thh'ik thatYmpartiality*may bTeXpected with 

<■- of 11,8 own 1,fe ' as rom 

b,m He that writes 2JS 

» sjasi 
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against its artifices. He that writes an apology for a single action, to 
confute an accusation, to recommend himself to favour, is indeed always 
to be suspected of favouring his own cause ; but he that sits down calmly 
and voluntarily to review his life for the admiration of posterity or to 
amuse himself, and leaves this account unpublished, may be commonly 
presumed to tell truth, since falseho xl cannot appease his own mind, and 
fame will not be heard beneath the tomb. ( Johnson ) 

3. THE INDIAN JUGGLERS 

Coming forward and seating himself on the ground in hi3 white dress 
and tightened turban, the chief of the Indian Jugglers begins with tossing 
up two brass balls, which is what any of us could do, and concludes with 
keeping up four at the same time, which is what none of us could do to 
save our lives, nor if we were to take our whole lives to do it in. Yet it 
costs nothing to the performer, any more than if it were a mere mechan¬ 
ical deception with which he had nothing to do but to watch and laugh 
at the astonishment of the spectators. A single error of a hair’s breadth, 
of the smallest conceivable portion of time, would be fatal. To catch four 
balls in succession in less than a second of time, and deliver them back so 
as to re*urn with seeming consciousness to the hand again, to make them 
revolve round him at certain intervals ; to make them chase one another 
like sparks of fire, or shoot up like flowers or meteors, to throw them 
behind his back and twine round his neck like tibbons or like serpents 
there is something in nil this which he who does not admire mav be 
qmte sure he never really admired anything in the whole course of his life 

11 ” ^iH surmounting difficulty, and beauty triumphing over skill 
The smallest awkwaidn. ss or want of pliancy of s-lf-possersio,, would stoo 
the whole proc. ss It is the work of witchcraft and yet sport for child? 
ren Some of the other fears are quite ns curious and wonderful su. h as 
the balancing the artificial tree and shooting a bird from earl, h. i! 
through a quill : though none of them have ?l,e eleganceoHacTlv of th 
keeping up of tl e brass balls. As to the swalhfwL°fthesword he 
police ought to interfere to prevent it. When I saw rhelno..!,? r , H 10 
the same things before his feet were t. u ,, i , , lan 'Juggler do 

KJftlKr*—— 5^2: Z*T£l 

nr n ■„ * MY mEAL v “-Iage (P.u.. b.a. mi) 

most delightful is a JitUe viUng^fa^^ff' that Which a PP ears to me 

bourhond, not. f fine mansions finely t.p l i u ® ou f n,r ^ 5 a small neigh- 

—like houses with inhabitants wLscfrl’ ^ of Cl ; tta « es and cottages 
flowers in our garden; a mtleworWo^ ar e as famihar to Us as f he 
one, are interested in every one and n „ti, °.7"’ , where we know every 
feels an interest in us. ’ d autll orizt d to hope that every one 


interest in us. 

e 3 . qu r . r ? d . c0 ^ ge 


Stocked garden by the side of the road bef " g I ha " d '- W ' th the lon 8 we]]: 
the neighbouring town, a substantia” ncr-inn " gS V* “ ret,re , d P ublioat >. from 

h.s house though parted from it by a fonv u'rd * T''" wife - Next to 

the shoemaker, a pale, siekly-lookfng h i the P rett y dwelling of 

»ber mdustry. The first 
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blacksmith’s ; a gloomy dwelling, where the sun never seems to shine. 
The blacksmith is a high officer in our little state, nothing less than a 
constable. Then comes the village shop, a repository for broad, shoes, 
tea, cheese, tape, ribands, and bacon. The people are civil and thriving! 
and frugal withal. The next tenement is a place of importance, the Rose 
Inn, a constant resort of carts, waggons add return chaises. Next door 
lives a carpenter, ‘famed ten miles round and worthy of all his fame.’ 

How pleasantly the road winds up the hill, with its green borders and 
hedgerows so thickly timbered ! How finely the evening sun falls on that 
sandy bank and touches the farm-house on the top of the eminence ! and 
how clearly defined and relieved is the figure of the man who is just coming 
down ! The common is itself the prettiest part of the prospect, and alive 
with cows and sheep and two sets of cricketers ; one of young men, sur¬ 
rounded by spectators, some standing, some sitting, some stretched on the 
grass, all taking a delighted interest in the game : the other, a merry 
group of little boys, at a humble distance shouting, leaping and enjoying 
themselves to their heart’s content. (Mary Russel Mitford j 

5. WORK 

There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in Work. There 
is always hope in a man that actually and earnestly works ; in fdleness 
alone there is perpetual despair. 


It has been written, “an endless significance lies in Work” ; a man 
perfects himself by working. Foul jungles are cleared away, fair seed- 
fields rise instead, and stately cities; and withal the man himself first 
ceases to be a jungle and foul unwholesome desert, thereby. Consider how, 
even in the meanest sorts of Labour, the whole of a man is composed into 
a kind of real harmony, the instant he sets himself to work ! Doubt, 
Desire, Sorrow, Remorse, Indignation, Despair itself, all these like hell- 
do<'s lie beleaguering the soul of the poor day-worker, as of every man : 
but he bends himself with free valour against his task, and all these are 
stilled, all these shrink murmuring far oft’ into their caves. The man is 
now a’man. The b'eseed glow of Labour in him, is not as purifying fire, 
wherein all poison is burnt up, and of sour smoke itself there is made 

bright blessed fame ! , 

Blessed is he who has found bis work ; let him ask no other blessed¬ 
ness He has a work, a life-purpose : he has found it, and will follow it! 
The only happiness brave man ever troubled himself with asking much 
about was, happiness enough to get his work done. Behold, the day is 
swiftly passing over, our life is swiftly passing over, and the night cometh, 
wherein no man can work. Swift, out with it ; let us see thy wo£ 


6. FEMALE EDUCATION 

All such knowledge should be given her as may enable her to under- 
«t«nd and even to .id the work of men ; and yet it should be given, 

, J knowledge —not as if it were or could be, for her an object to 
T v k bu only’ to feel, and to judge. It is of no moment, as a matter 
k ? oW ,* ^ norffiUness in herself, whether she knows many languages 
° f Pri 6 hut?t is of the utmost, that she should be able to show ^ kindness 
° r ° De at r nicer and to understand the sweetness of a stranger s tongue. 
t* * S f moment to her own worth or dignity that she should be 
acquainted wXtUsctco or that ; but if is of the highest that she 
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should be trained in habits of accurate thought ; that she should under- 
stand the meaning, the inevitableness, and the loveliness of natural laws, 
and follow at least some one path of scientific attainment, as far as to 
the threshold of the bitter Valley of Humiliation, into which only the 
wisest and bravest of men can descend, owning themselves for ever 
children, gathering pebbles on a boundless shore. It is of little conse¬ 
quence how many positions of cities she knows, or bow many dates of 
events, how many name of celebrated persons—it is not the object of 
education to turn a woman into a dictionary ; but it is deeply necessary 
that she could be taught to enter witli her own personality into the 
history she reads ; to picture the passage of its vitality in her own bright 
imagination, to apprehend, with her fine insticts, the pathetic circumstan¬ 
ces and dramatic relations, which the historian too often only eclipses by 
his reasoning, and disconnects by his arrangement. But, chiefly of all, 
she is to be taught to extend the limits of her sympathy.to the con¬ 

temporary calamity which, were it but rightly mourned by her, would 
recur no more hereafter. She is to exercise herself in imagination what 
would be the effect upon her mind and conduct, if she were daily brought 
into the presence of suffering which is not the less real because shut off 
from her sight. She is to be taught somewhat to understand the nothing¬ 
ness of the proportion which that little world in which she lives and loves 
bears to the World in which God lives and loves. ( Ruskin) 

7. THE PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION 

The pleasures of imagination, taken in their full extent, are not so 
gross as those of sense, nor so refined as those of the understanding. The 
last are, indeed, more preferable, because they are founded on some new 
knowledge or improvement in the mind of man ; yet it must be confest, 
that those of the imagination are as great and transporting as the other! 
A beautiful prospect delights the soul, as much as a demonstration ; and 
a description in Homer has charmed more readers than a chapter in 
Aristotle. Besides, the pleasures of the imagination have this advantage 
above those of the under-standing, that they are more obvious, and 
more easy to be acquired. It is but opening the eye, and the scene 
enters. The colours paint themselves on the fancy, with very little attent¬ 
ion of thought or application of mind in the beholder. We are struck we 
know not how with the symmetry of anything we see, and immediately 

assent to the beauty of an object, without inquiring into the particular 
causes and occasions of it, r 


A man of polite imagination is let into a great many pleasures, that 
the vulgar are not capable of receiving. He can converse with a 

picture, and find an agreeable companion in a statue. He meets with a 

* d / SCrl P tion ' and often ** a greater satisfaction in 

cWefhfm T“ doW3 ' than another does ™ the possession It 

gives him, indeed, a kind of property in everything he sees, and makes the 

rfjf\ UnCUltl ?>! Cd pa ,? of nature administer to his pleZrJ - so 

£ b h J u k ! T D , ha World V aa ;t wera ” another light, and dialers 
mankind ' C ° noeal them36 ‘ ve9 {rom th ° generality of 


, There 
cent, or have 


are, indeed, but very few who know how to be idle and innm 
B a relish of any pleasures that are not criminal; every d d,W 
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sion they take is at the expense of some one virtue or another, and their 
very first step out of business is into vice or folly. A man should endea¬ 
vour, therefore, to make the sphere of his innocent pleasure as wide as 
possible, that he may retire into them with safety and find in them such a 
satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to take. Of this nature 
are those of the imagination which do not require such a bent of 
thought as is necessary to our more serious employments, nor, at 
the same time, suffer the mind to sink into that negligence and remiss- 
ness, which are apt to accompany our more sensual delights, but like a 
gentle exercise to the faculties, awaken them from sloth and idleness, 
without putting them upon any labour or difficulty. 

We might here add, that the pleasures of fancy are more conductive to 
health, than those of the understanding, which are worked out by dint of 
thinking and attended with too violent a labour of the brain. Delightful 
scenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindly influence on 
the body, as well as the mind, and not only serve to clear and brighten 
the imagination, but are able to disperse grief and melancholy, and to set 
the animal spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this reason Sir 
Francis Bacon, in his essay upon Health, has not thought it improper to 
prescribe to his reader a poem or a prospect, where he particularly dissu¬ 
ades him from knotty and subtile disquisitions, and advises him to pursue 
studies that fjjl the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as histones 
fables and contemplations of nature. ( Addison) 

8. ThE BENEFITS OF A FREE PRESS 


Wlmt calamities are the people saved from, by having public 
communication left open to them? I will tell you, gentlemen, what 
thev are saved from and what the government is saved from ; 1 will 

tell'you, also, to what both are exposed by shutting up that communi - 
tion In one case, sedition speaks aloud and walks abroad ; the 
demagogue goes forth : the public eye is upon him, he frets his busy hou 
unonlhe stage; but soon either weariness, or bribe, or punishment or 

disappointment bears him down, or drives him ° ff ’ “ nd he ‘ lp ff. a ” d \ 

* Tn the other case how does the work of sedition go forward. 
Night after night the muffled rebel steals forth in the dark, and casta 
another and another brand upon the P«e to winch, -ben .honour of 

fatal maturity shall arrive, he ‘PE^Vei.of individual discontent, 

horrid consequence of suppressing , protection of despotism, is 

look to those enslaved countries where^the^protectio^^^^ ^ 

supposed to be secured b - v lhe fears of t he despot nor the machine- 

there is never in safetj. x ei one anticipating the moment of 

lions of the slave have ^oppression. The fatal crisis is 

peril, the other watching he opP decis ‘ ive instant is precipitated without 
equally a surprise upon both , the other, and there is 

warning by folly on acts . In those unfortunate 

tn^read fc l^ere - ^ who. 

rpTn^tUes, L°st a s V ome e wre a tched miscreant should throw poison into the 
draught. . . r nr a nearer and more interesting 

But, gentlemen if you -ish - r own revolution. You have it 

example, you have it in the nisto \ 
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at the memorable period, when James II W 

the ministers of his folly-when the liberty of the press WMtKKMen 

under foot-when venal sheriffs returned packed Junes to jarry into 
effect those fatal conspiracies of the few against the> 3 foundlings 

devoted benches of public justice were filled by some of ^ose foun g 
of fortune who, overwhelmed in the torrent of corruption at an early 
period, lay at the bottom like drowned bodies while soundness or sanity 
remained in them ; but at length, becoming buoyant by put efaot.on they 
rose as they rotted, and floated to the surface of the polluted stream 
where they were drifted along, the objects of terror, and contagion, and 

abomination. 

In that awful moment of a nation’s travail, of the last gasp of 
tyranny and the first breath of freedom, how pregnant is the example . 
The press extinguished, the people enslaved, and the prince undone . As 
the advocate of society, therefore—of people—of domestic hberty—and 
the lasting union of the two countries—I conjure you to guard the liberty 
of the press, that great sentinel of the state, that grand detector ot public 
imposture : guard it, because, when it sinks, there sinks with it, in one 
common grave, the liberty of the subject and the security of the Crown. 

° (IP fliirmn 1 


9- ON GOING A JOURNEY. 

One of the pleasantest things in the world is going a journey ; but I 
like to go myself. I can enjoy society in a room ; but out of doors, nature 
is company enough for me. I am then never less alone than when alone. 

“The fields his study, nature was his book.” 

I cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the same time. When I 
am in the country, I wish to vegetate like the country. I am not for 
criticizing hedgerows and black cattle. I go out of town in order to forget 
• the town and all that is in it. There are those who for this purpose go to 
watering-places and carry the metropolis with them. I like more elbow 
room, and fewer incumbrances. I like solitude, when I give myself up to 
it, for the sake of solitude ; nor do I ask for 

“—a friend in my retreat, 

Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet.” 

The soul of a journey is liberty, perfect liberty to think, feel, do just as 
one pleases. We go a journey chiefly to be free of all impediments and of all 
inconveniences ; to leave ourselves behind, much more to get rid of others. 
It is because I want a little breathing space to muse on indifferpnt matters, 
that I absent myself from the town for a while, without feeling at a loss 
the moment I am left by myself. Instead of a friend in a post-chaise or in 
a Tilbury, to exchange good things with, and vary the same stale topics 
over again, for once let me have a truce with impertinence. Give me the 
clear blue sky over my head, and the green turf beneath my feet, a 
winding road before me, and a three hours march to dinner—and then to 
thinking ! William Bazlitt. 

10. AN INDIAN WEDDING 


•. * am afraid it would take more time than usual were I to describe 
minutely all the festivities and observances of Radha’s marriage. I assure 
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you, dear readers, that a proper, orthodox Hindu marriage is a very tiresome 
affair; and like many other marriages, perhaps, everybody is glad when it is 
over. Very noisy, tediously minute in ceremonial, liable to interruption from 
disputes—it is often an arena for rival factions of families to fight out all 
the ill-feelings, discontent and jealousy which have accumulated for years. 
Sometimes the feasts provided are not eaten, and have to be thrown away 
or given to beggars. Musicians won’t play, processions can’t be formed, 
or are interrupted in progress ; offence is taken at trifles, and the whole 
proceeding rocks to and fro as though it would tumble to pieces altoge¬ 
ther, till it suddenly comes right, and affairs go on—to a happy conclusion, 
or otherwise, as it may be. 

Ah, no ! with Radha it was very different. Her marriage ceremonies 
—will you believe it ?—occupied ten days of really very hard work. So 
many dressings and undressings ; so many bathings : so many ammintings ; 
so many changes of ornaim nts ; such smothering in flowers, and in large 
sheets, lest her husband should see her, suca being carried from place to 
place by the seivants, lest her fret might touch the ground—once too by 
her husband whom she could feel, but not s e ; and a rare, strong arm 
and hand his was, taking her up, she felt, as if she were a child, 
and gently and respectfully too. Then worshippings at the great 
temple, where she had never been before, and where the priests put flowers 
on her, and led her into the shrine where the ‘little Mother’ sat with her 
weird eyes blinking through the smoke, and Radha was half-frightened by 
them. 


Seldom had there been a merrier wedding. What jokes were played 
off by her brother, who was a capital h«nd at acting plays, disguising 
himself, and personating characters, with which he mercilessly inter¬ 
rupted the orthod >x ceremonies. Now a Mohamraadan mendicant, whose 
intrusion was resisted bv the servants, and whose presence had polluted 
the food, proved to be he ; or the pipers’ instruments were filled with 
wax, and they blew discordant screeches, or could not blow at all ; or a 
pertinacious begging Brahmin, or Byragge pestered them when most 
engaged, insisted on seeing the bride, or threatened, otherwise, to cut 
himself and bring trouble on her. Now one thing, now another, teasing 
his sister, playing a sly joke with Ananda, tormenting the Shastree in all 
manner of ways, he was the life of the meeting, and always so disguised 
as to dress, figure, and even voice, that no one recogms-d him. 

And, to be sure, what feasting ! The household cooking pans were not 
half bie enough, and those from the temple had to be borrowed , and the 
neighbours^kitchens, on both sides, w, re filled with cook. Pecks and 
bushels of rice, butter, vegetable stews and curr.es ; sweet things, hot 
things, savoury things, and Ananda s famous poor.es, reserved for 
choicest guests—some even made by herself and lara. 

There was no room in the house or in the courts for eating, so t e 
street outside was swept and watered ; and every day, early in the after* 
no'n you m1g h r se : a posse of stout young Brahmins lading down ft sh 
green plantain-leaves in double rows on the ground, w:hmiM Sit down 

between them, and then long files of clean-shave shoulders 

behind them; and after them a procession of men bearing on their jmoul 
huge pans full of rice, hot from the kitchen and slung on poles-baskets 
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of hot bread, poories, curries, btews, and the like, would march down the 
middle, ladling out portions of all to each, and helping liberally to melted 
butter, hot ‘chutnees,’ and other toothsome condiments. 

And the men ate and ate till they could eat no more, and the crowds 
on the house-terraces above them, watched the eating, cheered the eaters, 
and bandied free jokes from side to side of the street at themselves, the 
eaters, the carriers of the viands, or the passengers. So they ate and ate by 
hundreds and hundreds at a time : and many a hungry Brahmin, hardly 
knowing how to get a meal of coarse jowaree cakes in his own home, took 
his water-vessel and blanket, travelled from twenty to thirty miles round 
to the wedding, received a hearty welcome, and ate as he had perhaps 
never eaten before, and remembered it all his life afterwards. 

One by one the ceremonies were finished. The last—the solemn rite 

of actual marraige—as the bride and bridegroom sat side by side, when 

the consecrated thread was wound round them by the attendant Brahmins, 

and the mystic hymns and invocations chanted : when their garments were 

tied together in the irrevocable knot, and they repeated the promises and 

vows, much like our own, to love and cherish each other—then Radha's 

veil was raised, and though he had seen her form for many days in 

succession, Vyas Shastree now saw his young wife’s beautiful face for the 
first time. 


So it was all finished at last; the guests departed, the courts were 
swept, and the house again cleaned out. The garlands of leaves and 
flowers still hung at the gate, and from pillar to pillar of the verandah • 
and certain post-nuptial ceremonies performed at the temple was all that 
remained of the outer show of the marriage. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

NARRATIVE, DESCRIPTIVE, AND REFLECTIVE ESSAYS 


539. We have already discussed the essential characteristics of 
Narrative, Descriptive, and Reflective essays. The hints and directions 
given in the last chapter will enable you to write such essays with success. 
Here we give only a few specimens, taken mostly from University question 
papers. 

11. AN INDIAN FAIR (P.U. B.A., 1940) 

Fairs have been held in India since times immemorial. But every 
fair had a trade purpose in view. For instance in Amritsar a great mandi 
is held once a year, in which Government remount officers come and buy 
horses. At dusk the lights of many thousands of camps are a beautiful 
sight. We are greeted everywhere by smiling villagers and officers of the 
district. In the morning we visit horses and camels drawn up in a line 
with their owners bivouacked amongst them. We see noted breeders and 
admire their stock. The sturdy villagers, with their pictureseque head¬ 
dress, appear very attractive as they ride about. We listen to stories of 
the past—how so-and-so won a gold medal for the best mare, and how this 
happened in the good old days of such and such an officer. 

In the afternoon there are races. The soil is hard and gravelly, and 
covered with loose stones. Excitement runs high and the spectators yell 
and scream like mad men. Last of all comes the camel race. The camel 
is a grudging animal. If he can, he will refuse to go to the post at all. 
His rider has only one rope to control the camel, and that is tied through 
the nose. In the last resort, all that can be done is to pull his head round 
hard against bis shoulder. He can really run in any direction he likes, 
and generally does so without any regard to his rider’s wishes. 

That afternoon one camel refused to run, and when beaten, threw 
himself on the ground like a child in a temper, and rubbed his nose in the 
dust ! At length four were started. All but one ran out and the Jas 
remaining camel came by at a lumbering canter. I shall never forget 
how his rider made the sky ring with his shouts of triumph. 


But in the Simla hills I have seen even a better fair than this. 
Sipi is a lovely little valley, surrounded by groves, a few hundred teet 

bekiw Mashobra and six miles out of Simla. Here, durln 8, r 

week of May, a fair is held which is the event of the year to hundreds of 

hill-folk of the surrounding country. Hill men come from everywhere 
the borders of Tibet, the Sutlej valley, and the little villages hanging 
the cliffside all along the Simla hills. 

Although fairs in India are primarily trade concerns, this one at bipi 
is and simple. ' one.Id. of the valley forms a natural 

Hinnhitheatre reminding an educated man of the dajs ot FJato 
Aristophanes ’in Greece, when tiers upon tiers of Greeks sat in such ano 

COG 
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natural amphitheatre, assisting at the birth of drama. On this amphi¬ 
theatre, however, sib hundreds and hundreds of beautiful hill girls, chatt¬ 
ing, joking, laughing. Pretty, lithe, clothed in shirts and trousers, of 
every colour of the rainbow—they present a spectacle that pleases the 
heart. I am no painter, but if I were one I should desire immediately to 
transfer this scene to the canvas. 


The Rana of Koti, in whose territory the village of Sipi is situated, 
alwaj 7 s attends this fair. He brings his state elephants, and it is a very 
amusing sight to set these huge elephants, winding their way on the 
narrow and precipitous hill paths. To the hill man the elephant is a sheer 
joy. My mind, however, leaped back many centuries, and thought of the 
elephants who accompanied Hannibal (that Napoleon of antiquity) on his 
march over the Alps. 

The fair is full of roundabouts, ancient as the hills and man-propelled. 
There are giant revolving wheels, made entirely of wood. There are games 
of chance, toy stalls, bangle stalls and sweet shops and the hill-folk patronize 
with complete impartiality all the amusements, and all the stalls, loving 
every moment of those brief two days and for ever laughing in that joyous 
manner which seems to be in India a monopoly of those who live in the 
Himalayas. To the vast majority of them it Is their one diversion in the 
year ; the- one occasion in the year when they do not labour from dawn to 
night, men, women and children, tilling their fields, sowing their crops 
and reaping them, tending their goats and their cattle, and in the winter 
time, spinning, collecting fire-wood from the jungle, and fodder from the 
hillside. 


A unique feature of the fair is the Rana of Koti's own troupe of 
archers. ■ Clad in costumes of all colours, red, green, brown, blue, thev 
wear leather jerkins. At the Rana’s command they shoot arrows at one an¬ 
other, and the skill shown, both in the accuracy of their aim, and the 
agility of jumping high m the air, out of the way of the incoming arrow is 
quite remarkable. Other troupes give exhibitions of dancing which differ 
from the ordinary dance in this that the dancers are all men. There are 
also jugglers and tight rope walkers who add to the gaiety of the occasion. 

thp ? ran ?P , from SiP 1 t0 Simla wearying. The excitement is over 
It W d °* ne ' -* We m ! Gt many grou P s of hil1 men women who 

£ tstsr - - 

Gazetteer says that when the British first V 6ov «ttment 

hundred years ago, the Sipi fair used to be held regullrlv MayTcont' ° & 
for ever ! It g.ves so much joy alike to the visitors and hiU men ^ 

trmo 0 M J he * 

fair at Amar Sidbu, ten miles from T „|„1' , th f ?“‘ ar y Clu >> hold a 

the Mela was a smart displayofgvmnastlcs and f eature of 

t.on by the graduate students of thf - Punjab College of Phy^alRiucation 
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Villagers took keen interest in the kabaddi match between teams represent 
ing the College of Physical Education and Amar Sidhu villagers. 

12. A VISIT TO A PLACE OF INTEREST 


(A Pilgrim Centre : Hardwar) 

Hardwar is the place where the Ganges enters the plains. “Hardwar” 
means “the Lord’s Gate.” Hindu imagination has peopled the Himalayas 
with a pantheon of gods and goddesses, just as the t^reeks peopled mount 
Olympus with their deities. The goddess Ganges comes down from its 
lofty seat to give life to the burning plains below. Beyond Hardwar dwell 
the gods :—hence its name “The Lord’s Gate.” 


The best view of Hardwar is from an aeroplane, flying at a height of 
four or five thousand feet. Seen from this altitude, we can see the Ganges 
winding painfully from her pure crystalline birthplace in the eternal snows, 
to the brown, sunbaked plains below. There is not a mile through which 
her course is straight. Big boulders rise as if to bar her descent, hurliDg 
themselves diagonally across like so many dams. But the Ganges appears 
eager to quit her hard, narrow stone bed for the soft levels of the land 
below. 


On her banks at Hardwar are seen many beautiful buildings, from 
which one can see multitudes of pilgrims offering prayers on the bank of 
the sacred river. At places sits the Brahmin priest with all his oaste- 
• marks, taking greater pains over them than a film star does over her make¬ 
up, while the Ganges flows majestically by. At other places are the 
bathing-ghats, at which thousands of people dip in the sacred stream every 
day to wash away their sins The water is ice-cold, but what does it 
matter if it saves one’s soul ? One often gets a sight of relatives throwing 
the ashes and bones of their dear departed into the bosom of the Sacred 
Ganges, the last sad duty of a son. 

Many people come to Hardwar for what they call 'sat sang’ (the 
company of the holy). They live in Dharmsalas —there are hundreds of 
them at Hardwar—and spend their day in the company of Sadhus, listen¬ 
ing to the sacred legends. A mile and a half from Hardwar is Gurukul, 
where a school is maintained in which e ducation is imparted according to 
strictly Vedic notions. Every stone and ever}' rock of Hardwar is associa¬ 
ted with some legend or another of ancient Hindu heroes. Ihere is 
Lakshman Jhulla or Lakshman’s Swing, where that hero is supposed to 
to have swung himself across the river. A short distance away is a tan , 
sacred to the memory of Bhimsen, one of the heroes of Mahabarat. ine 
story goes that once Bhim was fighting an enemy when he stamped Ins Jeg 
upon the ground with great force. So great was the pressure oi his toot, 
that water gushed out of the earth and a permanent tank was made. 

When we study the legend of the birth of the Ganges we are struck 
with its appositeness and its poetry. According to the legend the Gange 
is the first born child of Mount Himalaya, king of the mountains. Thedrnn 
dwellers of Swarga needed water of the utmost purity to perform‘ ° b ' a ^“ e 
So Himalaya raised her in his arms as high ns he could and the snow-wh 
lady took her abode amid celestial beings. But she was not lost to mother 

earth for ever. 


SAKEAT! VE A ND REELECT! V E ESS A YS 009 


The sixty thousand sons of King Sagar were slain by Vishnu, and of 
them was left only a heap of ashes. To leave the ashes of a loved one 
unconsecrated is, in Hindu eyes, a sin of the first degree. So the great- 
grandson of Sagar, Bhagirath, performed austerities of the utmost severity 
to bring down the Ganges from the celestial realms, so that with its pure 
water oblations might be offered to the ashes of his ancestors. Brahma 
wanted to grant him the boon, but he knew that from the realm of eternal 
bliss Ganga in her rage would descend with such force as to shatter mother 
earth. 

Bhagirath had to perform fresh austerities to please Shiva, who at 
last requested Ganga to descend. The infuriated Ganga poured her flood 
with concentrated energy Before the tide could overwhelm the earth, 
Shiva caught it in his tangled locks, where it wandered about like a maniac 
unable to find an outlet. After many centuries Shiva shook his head, and 
his dishevelled locks flew in all directons. Ganga could go wherever she 
pleased. 

No more felicitous image could be invented to describe the tangle of 
mountain, vale, river, rill and tarn, than the water flowing through the 
matted and dishevelled lock of a yogi. 

The legend must have been invented at a time long before history 
begins. It suggests a religious synthesis that took place on the lofty 
altitudes of the Himalayas when some primitive people lived there millen- 
iums ago. The culture of that ancient people must have been evolved 
under the impress of forces that often produce cataclysms upon a scale 
and with a rapidity unknown in areas with milder physical featun s. The 
conquering Aryans had only Rudra of the Rig Veda. And Rudra is a mdd 
god who comes nowhere neir Shiva, the destroyer, who delighted in dis¬ 
hevelled, malted locks, refused covering of any description for his body 
adorned himself with human skulls and live, wriggling serpents, and indul¬ 
ged, when the whim seized him, in mad dances. In time Shiva and 

Rudra became interchangeable, and the mighty Ganges was adopted into 
the Aryan pantheon. 


A noted feature of Hardwar is the effort that is here visible to recon- 
cile all the aspects of the various Gods. Here there is none of the intoler¬ 
ance of the plains, where votaries of one god often break the heads of the 
worshippers of another. Here the pilgrims bathe in the parent stream of 
the Ganges, and then proceed into the regions of snow to offer homage to 

naT S u hi,a at Ke< “>. and to Vishnu at « 

a/w i the l 16 !" 068 ° f t , he com Paratively recent epics have found a 
place at Hardwar I have explained above. 

![“ 1S a Plf ^- e Where fche reli g ioQ of the masses flourishes Here 
n * lv ° wo ^ip and personification of the powers of Nature and 

aa a P^omfiosti™ of Ob* 

5ssa.t asig 

distasteful at Hardwar. To w. J ‘ ratlonahsm ). and that is 
allowing the peace of the beautiful legend'to steal"’ ZtoTov^ thf mwe 
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critical faculties of his mind, and standing in the icy water, mutter a pray¬ 
er of thanks to the Cosmic Shiva, who gave us mortals our mother Ganges, 
the Purifier. 

The real purpose ot pilgrimage is excellently illustrated in a conver¬ 
sation which a Musalman saint, Junaid, held with a person just returned 
from Mecca : “From the hour you began journeying away from your home, 
have you been journeying away from yours sins also ?” “No.” “Then you 
have made no journey. At every stage where you halted, had you advan¬ 
ced a stage towards God ?” “No.” “Then you have covered no stages. 

When you changed your ordinary clothing for the pilgrim’s garb, did you 
discard your vices and put on virtues ?” “No.” “Then you have not put 

on the pilgrim’s garb. When you stood at the Mount Arafat did you 
stand in contemplation of God ?” “No.” “Then you have not stood at 

Arafat When you went round the Ka’ba, did you behold all the aspects 
of the immaterial sprit ?” “No.” “Then you have not gone round the 
Ka’ba When you ran between Safa and Marwa did you achieve Purity 
(Safa) and coi.siderater.esb (Murrawwat) ?” “No.” “Then you have not 

done auv real running. When you reached the place of sacrifice, did you 
sacrifice your worldly desires ?” “No.” “Then you have not made any 

sacrifice* When you threw the pebbles did you throw away what¬ 
ever sensual ideas were in your mind?” “No.” “Then you have not 
thrown the pebbles, and have not performed the pilgrimage. 

All religions have similar rite3 and ceremonies, all of which are “out¬ 
ward symbols of inward graces ”, some more refined someiless^ If done 
in the right spirit, under right guidance, they are as initiations and leave 
behind permanent impressions of great value. 

13. A VISIT TO A MUGHAL GARDEN. 

Pale hands loved I beside the Shahmar 
Where are you now, who lies under your spell ! 

It is the “Feast of Lamps.” The “Feast of Limps” always falls in the 
month of May, when spring is at its height in Kashmir. I find myself on 
my annual pilgrimage to the Shahmar Gardens near Srinagar. 

It is the same old, old scene, old men with majestic dyed beards 

that none but young men kDow. • D Tf was 

The Shalimar is the abode of love as indeed its n ^^ ^ nl ^ l or ]ered a 

thla * in it X No fin er setting could have been chosen. With the tru 
another like it. t i._ trrncep are arranged to lead up 

"ear, ,i a crown of 

800 The Shalimar is the Rose Garden of KashminThe^Persiansw^g.e^ 
lovers of roses, as their P 0 ^ S |°”ndThe beloved, has found a fit setting. 

wine cups passed. 


NAUR ATI VE AED REFLECT l VE EES AY E 



One can let fancy roam, and fancy has been busy with this garden. A 
friend of mine related the following story about the imperial lovers, who 
built this garden for their earthly paradise. Whether or not the story is 
true the reader must judge for himself. 

A quarrel arose between Nur Jahan and Jahangir over his too liberal 
use of wine. Snatching the wine-cup from his hand she flung its contents 
into a fountain. Jahangir expelled her from his presence and she retired 
into a little room in a corner of the garden. Recovering his temper he 
sent for her again. But she refused to come—“Not until the Emperor 
himself asks my forgiveness by placing his head at my feet.” Here arose 
a complication, for both were adamant. At last a courtier discovered a 
solution, and the Emperor walked past the room where Nur Jahan was 
and “the shadow of his bead” fell at her feet. “Pale hands beside the 
Shalimar. where are you now ?” My friend says that this story can be 
found in jahangir’s “Memoirs” but I have not cared to verify it.-. Why 
spoil the poetry of the anecdote even by a risk of verification ? 

Shah Jahan, whose love for the Lady of the Taj is no less celebrated 
than his father’s for Nur Jahan, built the beautiful black marble pavilion 
about which the fountains rise. There is a picture by Thakur Singh, our 
Punjabi painter, which came into my mind. It shows Shah Jahan stand¬ 
ing at midnight against one of the black pillars. His eyes are on the 
moonlit Mahadeo, and in his hands he holds a lotus bud, emblem of love 
and eternity. There is the sadness or premonition in his face. 

Thomas Moore makes the daughter of Aurangzeb wed her Singer 
Prince in this black pavilion in “Lalla Rookh.” 

This is an ideal place for spending summer days amid the fountain 
splash, roses’ scent and the chinar shade. 


“They are not long, the weeping and the laughter, 

Love and desire and hate ; 

I think they have no portion in us, after 
We pass the gate. 

They are not long, the days of wine and roses ; 

Out of a misty dream, 

Our path emerges for a while—then closes 
Within a dream.” 

Gone are these lovers who built this paradise on earth, gone 1 with 

their mtngues, raptures and heart burnings. The rain falls softly on the 
turf they trod, and the roses bloom for others. ' 

• *k A w^ e V e u lly ° ver « those “ da ys of wines and roses” ? Can I not sit 

-Let for ever fancy roarnTe^My * WDg ^ 

( 2 ) 

de S Jn“h thenight ° f ali col °™ « Outness 

Paris : a queer heartache “Zocau/etSZ T &t Ver8ailles 
ions of the “feast.” UBe wha ^ oe ™L-these are my impress- 

Only one thing was lacking. There was no moon, I felt that the 
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proper time to visit these gardens should be on a Full Moon night. Moon¬ 
light on the hills, with a stray cloud here and there, and the stars shining 
clearly above, goes into the heart like a spear. And in such a setting ! 
The moon-beams themselves seem like spectres of the past, pale mourners 
of the vanished glory. A matter-of-fact gardener told me that the garden 
gate closed at eight, and if I wanted to stay till later, I must get a special 
permit from so-and-so. I thanked him for the information and left the 
garden. 

(3) 


I thought of metempsychosis. The birds swiftly wheeling in the air, 
as if to bid a last farewell to the sinking sun,—what if they might be the 
souls of the august dead, permitted by God to revisit the scenes of their 
earthly love in this new shape ? Is metempsychosis only a fable ?—or is it 
true ? When I die will my soul be permitted to revisit my earthly haunts 
again—especially those scenes in Switzerland made beautiful by unforget¬ 
table memories ? Or is this other view true, that when we die, we die 
for ever ? And the longing for love and beauty in our souls, can we satisfy 
it only now and never again ? Some one swore at me for not looking where 
I was going ? I came back to m\ self. 

But the desire to see the garden again in moonlight remained as strong 
in my mind as ever. So, yeais later, one moonlit night a friend of mine 
and his wife (she is so beautiful that we have nicknamed her ‘The Beautiful’ 
and she does not mind) vent in a boat from the Dal Gate on to the Shalimar. 
The lady in the boat softly hummed a song as she languorously lay against 
her husband’s heart. My mind w'as only half there. I was again thinking 
of the royal lovers, and the love»s in the boat with me, not so royal but 
equally great lovers. And I thought of time, the tyrant that lets no lover 
live for ever, and ruthlessly destroys all beauty. However we enjoyed the 
trip in the boat. When we returned, the Muezzin was already calling out 

to prayers. 

14 AN IDEAL SUMMER HOLIDAY 

(D 

Now-a-days nobody takes work seriously. People are interested in 
work only as a means to a livelihood. What they really care for is leisure 
There is a craze for holidays. Here is a quotation from the diary of a social 


worker in 1906 :— , , 

‘•Visited a potting factory. The women were singing as they produced 

some exquisite painting on china. One of them said ‘Oh the factory is 
our life.^ It is really a home to us, we enjoy the work and have our little 

jokes to liven things up ! 

Then in 1933 (from the same diary):— 

“Talked to an old tailor who had once made things for Royalty. 1 

, l Triiat will hannen to our trade w'hen my lot dies out, he said, 
a "Id to be P o«d of m/work and .ove it ; the young fellows just want 
evening to come when they can go off to a cinema or a g.rl or the dog 


races. 


( 2 ) 


t . . voholoeical problem to determine what type of holidays 

will suit^an ^ndivicluah Roughly the ideal holiday that a man dreams about 
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can be put in one of the following classes : sport, cinema, rest. 

Those whose ideal holiday consists of rest find their “romance” in 
staying late in bed, getting a shave while still in bed (a luxury common in 
Ind a, but unknown to the West), having special food. Those are the 
type for whom a “good hom " furnishes all the holiday they require. 

As for sports, most boys leave school with a fair taste for foothill or 
hockey. Cricket and lawn tennis are not so popular in India as hockey is. 
That may be so because tennis and cri ket are expensive, calling for special 
clothing and shoes. Many boys prefer cycling to other sports. Bicycles 
are so cheap as to be witl in reach of almost anybody. “Hiking” is very 
popular, though impracticable in an indian summer. It can be done in the 
hills only ; recently a team of hikers from Government College, Lahore, 
walked all the way from Simla to Mussoorie, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
trip. 

The cinema evidently has come to say. The seats are comfortable, the 
ventilation is improving. Boys are in ten sled in the film, and toddlers sleep 
in their moth* r’s arms. To a good many the cinema is an escape from hard 
reality and gives a vicarious thrill in a dull life. 

How dull life can become, even the happiest, will be seen from the foll¬ 
owing lirns of the poet. (They are not good poetry but will serve my purpose) 

In music I have no consolation. 

No roses are pale enough for me. 


I was not sorrowful, but only tired 
Of everything that ever I desired. 

Her lips, her eyes, oil day became to me 
The shadow of a shadow utterly. 

With pale, indifferent eyes we «it and wait 
For the dropt curtain and tho closing gate. 


(3) 

Some days ago I asked a young friend of mine to write how he would 
spend an ideal summer holiday. I asked him to be very frank and free. 
He produced four pages of an essay from which I give the following 

“Lily had promised to accompany me on a picnic on Tuesday, and so 
I was looking forward to it as a very happy holiday. We had arranged to 
take mangoes, aerated water, and angling rods to the riverside. 

“We started the holiday by having a bath in the river. Lily looked 
so beautitul in her bathing costume, though she seemed unconscious of 
her beauty. I easily beat her in swimming, but she did graceful divine 
much better than I. When X dived fell flat in the water on my belly 
hut she went into it like an arrow, with only a very slight splash We 
played water polo. Lily splashed water at me, and we laughed a good 


■ b , h W “, ate . ““goe 8 and started to fish. We threw the lines 

into the water and waited patiently for the fish to take the bait After 

half an hour or so, I caught a fish but Lily did not. She was exasperated 

Iffer tw en f me 1° \ m a tCh m 0atchin 8 fish - 1 acoe pted the challengT 
After two hours she had caught five fish and I only two. LUv olanned 
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“Soon the sky grew threatening and there were signs that a dust- 
storm was approaching. Lily used to claim before me that she was a 
witch and could easily control such things as rain and storms. I asked 
her to show her skill, and she dishevelled her beautiful black locks, and 
letting them wave in the breeze which was the herald and harbinger of the 
storm, said in a loud voice : 

Dust-storm, dust-storm, Lily is here. 

Dust-storm, do not blow. 

This is Lily’s command. 

Dust-storm, dust-storm, wilt thou not hear ? 

,T I do not know whether on account of her enchantment or for some 
other reason, the threatened fury of the storm at once abated, and there 
was a rainbow in the west 

“There was the river bank, Lily with me, her hair waving gracefully in 
the air, and a rainbow in the sky. My heart beat loud and fast with 

joy 


“There was my father asking me to get up and not sleep till so late. 
Ah me ! The whole thing was a dream.” 

(4) 

That is very interesting piece of writing. Evidently my young friend 
is in love and with a girl who is something of a Tomboy. He wants her 
to be his friend, to fish, swim, and eat with him. It is also clear that ho 
cannot get any opportunity of doing these things. So he has daydreams. 
Supposing this boy were given a holiday, how would he spend it ? I think 
he would go straight into a cinema. His dull life wants many vicarious 

compensations. 

This is the root of all romanticism. Romance is essentially escape. It 
is at the root of all dreams of far fairy lands, pastoral arcadias, or else 
the‘heart’s cry of natural passion. The essence of romanticism is that it 
should draw freely on the fantasies that rise from half-conscious dreammg. 

Teachers require a holiday that should be the opposite of sedentary. 
I know some teachers in Lyallpur who cycle off to Chiniot-a distance of 
twenty-two miles-spend the day angling m the Chmab, and cycle back 
to Lyallpur the same evening. This is their holiday. 

T know another teacher-lie is a Sanskrit scholar of some repute, who 
, 1 'oL-npcs for hearing Sanskrit prose or poetry read aloud. Once 

hen a we were going to Chin.ot, he stopped at a wayside school, halted by 
when we vre L § an , krit book that a boy was reading and read it aloud 

for in hour with much gusto. I think this gave him more pleasure than 

the cycling to Chimot. . 

15. Hiking 

Or, 

A WALKING TRIP IN THE HILLS. (I>. U., Inter., 1947) 
the utmost out of t he pictures or the soenerj. 





NAHHATi VE AND HBFLE0T1VE EESA YE 


This year when I was at Simla I was consumed by the desire to go 
on a winding road that I saw stretching out two or there hills away. 
Without giving the idea more thought I put a blanket on my shoulders, 
covered it by my rain-coat and started. I had only seven rupees in my 
pocket at that time, but that did not worry me. 

After going a mile or so I found myself in a thick grove of pine trees, 
with the smell of dry leaves all around me. The smell was so beautiful^ 
that I lingered to inhale it, and almost wished that I had a hut there ir/ 
which I could live without human company for the rest of my life. But 
the mood passed and I went on. 

From this place the road wound up. I walked and walked, but the 
road went winding up gradually till I began to feel pain in the muscles 
of ray calves. I should not call it pain because it was a most 
voluptuous sensation that was a mixture of both pleasure and pain. So 
voluptuous was the sensation that I almost wanted to shout for joy. I 
came to a kind of plateau again covered with thick pines. Here I was a 
second time overcome by the desire to linger in the wonderfully rich smell 
of dry pines-needles. This time I decided to halt and sleep there for the 
night. J 

Was I hungry ? No. I was in a mood in which hunger was swallow¬ 
ed up in an exultation of freedom. I felt that I had broken away from all 
social ties, and without any outside pressure could think out my own 
thoughts. The first of these thoughts was that I was alone with the 
elements—the earth on which I satj and the intoxicating air there, seemed 
to be caressing me, saying to me “Rest, Oh weary soul. We have no 
preferences. For to-night you arc our Child, Friend and Brother." I 
spread my rain-coat under a pine tree and sat down, some lines of A. E 
Housman’s poems running through my head repeatedly. 


Stone, steel, dominions, pass, 
Faith too, no wonder ; 

So leave alone the grass 
That I lie under. 

All knots that lovers tie 
Are tied to sever ! 

Here shall your sweetheart li?. 
Untrue for ever. 


Just then I heard footsteps and saw a man coming towards me When he 

came up to me he asked me what 1 was doing. I told him I was prepar¬ 
ing to sleep for the mght. He asked if he might spend the night there 

.ant nT d ’“ Wi f h F 1 "’ Then the man too/out a saranfi anTb* 
with roL? a “ e ® nc h°ly air on it. I asked him to accompany his musio 
J p ^ r ^Tr ail ^ he gave j 11 ® son ? 9 describing Seeta’s anguish at being 

Kama and the desire of Majnun to be the dust under the 

^ t n By - th,S time evenin g had fallen. The man spread a 
blanket near my rain-coat, and both of us went to sleep. P 

crackling 8 T of ?' Bep b * v V ri °g the sound of the dry leaves 

r -. t — g* 

wolves and rudehr at me * 1 reallzed fchat we were surrounded by 

.... i* ..id i 
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began to get on my nerves and I began to fear that I would grow afraid 
myself. “Master,” I said to him, “for God’s sake play a brave tune, while 
I light a fire.” The man did so, and I lighted up a fire. Seeing the fire, 
the wolves ran away and the music gave me courage J We kept awake till 
morning and then parted, he going to Simla and I onwards. 

The night’s experience had convinced me of the inadvisability of try¬ 
ing to sleep any more in the open. Moreover I was hungry So I left 
the main road and walked towards a village. Here I got rice and vege¬ 
tables to eat. I was sleepless and requested a tailor, who happened to 
have a shop in the village to lee me sleep in the back part of it. He let 
me and I slept till afternoon. 

I ascertained from the villagers that the next village was six miles 
away. Mv wander lust was not yet gone, and I tramped to the next 
village. While I was on the way, all of a sudden dark clouds came and 
rain began to fall heavily. I was soaked to the skin, but I continued to 
walk, fearing that if I stopped the cold might get into my bones, and that 
I might not be able to reach the next village in time. When I arrived at 
my destination I was shivering all over, and was badly in need of a change 
of clothes. 

In the main street I met a man who could talk English. I told him 
of my plight. He was very kind to me and took me home, where he gave 
me a new suit of clothes, and steaming cups of coffee. Till late in the 
night we discussed the pros and cons of ‘Walking Trips in the Hills all by 

oneself.' 

When I got up in the morning my body was full of pain, and I had a 
slight temperature—due, no doubt, to exposure and cold. My host 
advised me to give up the idea of gmng any further, and to rest till I was 
better. Unfortunately my temperature rose in the noon, and there was a 
choking feeling in my throat as if some one was suffocating me. I had a 

mild attack of influenza. 

I cr 0 t better after three days and decided to return on a mule to 
Simla. °The main road ran close to the village and I had no difficulty in 


keeping to it. . . . . 

I will advise all those who intend to go on walking trips in the 
Himalayan Hills to observe the following Don’ts : (1) Don t go alone (-) 

If you come across beautiful scenery and it dnv.s you into ecfl as,e ®’ ^ 
11 ?? of vnur meals You will otherwise lower your vitalily and be liable 

to catch a cold ,sy Dorset 

Th^light may aTtract'insects (and they are a nuisance) but will keep away 

wolves. (5) Don’t fall ill- 

16. TENNIS MATCH (P - U. 1926) 

T fl na l round of the inter-class tournament at the Krishna- 

u was the fiThe two beat players in the College were Preur 
murti College, OhlasabfttL U ^ An . ind in the second. They 

^ both beaten every one in tbe earlier rounds and the hnals were to be 

played between them at 4.30 on Monday. 

Everyone in Krishnamurti College was very much exerted over the 



narrative and reflective ess a ys 
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event. Crowds of students began to collect at the tennis lawns long before 
4 o’clock. Everyone was eager to get as good a seat as possible. There 
were many towns people too, for Prem and Anand were as well known in 
the city as in the college. 

The match was to be refereed by Mr. Sohan Lall, a local advocate, 
boyish in spite of his forty odd years, and the best tennis player in 
Ghiasabad. He arrived at 4.15, shook hands with Prem and Anand and 
gave a pleasant smile to every one. Then he carefully measured the 
height of the net, inspected the lawns and the lines, gave instructions to 
the pickers, had the screens carefully adjusted, and punctually at 4.30 was 
sitting high upon his chair placed above the net. 

The match began. Anand won the toss and served first. He began 
with great dash, throwing the ball into the other court with the speed of a 
bullet. Prem, apparently, knew all his tactics, and stood far behind the 
base line, and was able to return his service. However, the service was so 
powerful that he was compelled to throw the ball high, and this gave 
Anand an opportunity to serve a slashing smash. This smash Prem could 
not return and Anand won the first point. For the second point he served 
in exactly the same way, but Prem returned the ball very near the net. 
This made Anand run forward to the net. He let the ball just drop over 
the net and ran back. Prem was very quick, however, and sent the ball 
over very softly, so that it crossed the net and Anand was too far back to 
run forward to receive it. Prem won the point by fine placing and the 
points were “Fifteen-All.” ^ 6 

Anand was a very quick-player and realized that Prem would tire 
him out m a few games by these tactics-allowing him to serve fast 
giving a soft return and making him run from one end of the court to the 

fnrpp F p 16 Va ? e ? ^ neXt service - He swun g the racquet with great 

force and Prem got the impression that it would be fast. However ho 
suddenly brought h.s racquet to a standstill, and served with very little 

^TheT h n , gthe ? al 'p barely escape tOUChin ? lhe net - and ju s r y falli„g 
the right court. Prem ran forward frantically but was J too late to 

ZZ T ! ,e POiD , U were J’ At the^hird point 

ground. .T 0 d rt ;^ n a ’ ,tr,Cky way that the ba " did ™ *£ the 

S3* * 

replifd"“th a terrific smLh.'whtt/'‘we thought T^h 0 his ‘ e \ Pre “ 
gift °" the Hne - "^nn-Love.” Premiad^having lost th^fim 

Anand re ^vi er r n Lr i ieturn ffi to n th S6rvice C 0 I T eCt but slow a *d mild 
receives it and places the ball in eJtl 
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The game is easy ; both Anand and Prem waiting to find a loophole in each 
other’s defence. Prem makes a sudden smash, aiming to throw the ball 
just on the base line. Out. “Thirty-All.” 

Prem serves so fast that I cannot follow the ball. Service correct. 
“Forty-Thirty.” 

This is the turning-point of the game. Prem is nervous. First 
service net. Two services more, second service again net. Prem is 
nervous. The third service, however, is fast as a bullet. Anand returns 
it. Prem returns just on the net. Anand gives a terrific smash. Prem 
is very cool, he returns to Anand’s extreme left, not at the base line, where 
Anand is expecting it, and has run back to receive it, but misses just at 
the net. Prem wins the game. One game-AU. 

I have described in detail every point of the first two games. The 
other games of the three sets that were played were similar. One set-All, 
and Anand leading by two games to one. Prem pulls up Smash, 
smash. Five-Four. Prem leading. Six-Four. Prem wins, and the match 
is over. 

After the match I went up to Prem and Anand to congratulate them. 
Prem was in high spirts. He said he was going to develop his game and 
would become a ranked All-India player. This prophecy he made true 
in after years. At this moment (March, 1940) he is somewhere in South 
India working hard to add to his laurels. 

17. AN EARTHQUAKE 

(As related to the writer by a man who was in it.) 

The havoc worked by the Quetta earthquake is well known. 

I had been living in Quetta for more than forty years. I do not think 
people in other parts of India enjoyed the comforts that we had in Quetta. 
We were passing the days of our life as if we were in Paradise. There 
was harmony amongst all communities, and no Hindu-Muslim trouble 
ever arose. We had no complaint against the Government, and were lead¬ 
ing contented, happy lives. 

Suddenly on the night of May 30-31, 1935, God’s anger fell upon us. 
The earthquake came at three o’clock at night. Lofty buildings together 
with the meanest huts, kissed the ground. Men were buried beneath 
the debris , like so many ants under a crumbling wall. It was the latter 
part of the night, and everything was completely dark. I could not see 

my own hand. 

Those to whom God was merciful were saved without a scratch. 
Many received injuries but were not killed. Each one was trying to save 

himself. 

When morning came we could see nothing all around but heaps of 
bricks. Not a single house was left standing. The wailings and groans 
that had started at night continued to be heard. Every one was for 
himself. Some, half-buried and half-dead, were crying, Save me, save 
me, I am still alive.” No body listened to such shouts and even if they 
did, they were anxious to save their own kith and km first. 

That is not to say that there were not some selfless men, angels of pity 
I should call them, who cared nothing for their own lives, and hungry, 
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grief-stricken and injured as they were, did their utmost to save others, 
and succeeded in saving many who, otherwise, would have died. The 
city was in ruins and heart-rending wails were heard on every side. It 
seemed as if the angel of death was anxious to devour every one 

When our despair was greatest, God took pity on us and sent us 
rescue in the shape of soldiers, and military officers. They, b}' some 
miracle, had been saved, and were now saving others. My tongue has no 
power to express my gratitude for the service they rendered. The moment 
they entered the city, they dug out all men who were buried alive, and 
put the injured in military lorries and carried them to camp hospitals for 
treatment. Soldiers were posted all around to save us from dacoits. The 
racecourse, which was the gymkhana of British officers, and where there 
was grass, green as velvet, had thousands of tents pitched on it, and the 
unfortunate people of the city were brought here in lorries. Every one 
was given two blankets, and a supply depot was opened for food and 
drink. 

The soldiers were busy cooking bread day and night for those who 
were willing to take food cooked by them. They fed every one. The 
arrangement for water was in the hands of a regiment which had put all 
its water tanks and pumps at our service. Thos^ who wanted to cook for 
themselves were given rations by the Supply Depot. Military officers 
supervised every arrangement, so that no one should have any ground of 
complaint. Scrupulous care was taken of cleanliness, so that there may 
be no out break of an epidemic. The Agent to the Governor-General and 
the General Officer Commanding, who were in charge of all arrangements, 
inspected the camp three times a day. 

The General consoled every body. I had an opportunity of talking to 
the General. He assured me that the British Government would doits 
utmost to look after the comforts of everybody, and eveiyone's property, 
if found intact, would be restored, down to a needle. 

I stayed in camp till the 8th of June. Every day the camp arrange- 
ments got better and better. I cannot help praising them. It is a fact 
that if in this unfortunate hour, the military had not given help, then 
the majority of us would have perished in the ruins of Quetta. There 
were no dear ones to attend to us. Some had perished and some were 

TJVl reach But for tho military many more would hwe 

l hU “ ger, i hl 1 t and ln 3 ur if 8 - The military guarded what wag left of 

have P looted > it Unde he rUUU ' 0therwise the neighbouring tribes would 

h„1 t0 ' 8av ®‘ho camp. We had every comfort there, and t 

„ had rt ^ ?T d bear the hardships of a railway journey. Tho special train 

? a , ted 1 ^ J i 1 feared that . “■ might bn d «tai'«' d for many days in sid- 
mgs, where perhaps it might be difficult to get even water But consi 

erlng ^ a ^ “ y relatives must be anxious for me and those of family who 

fr0m the ^‘hqnalre, I decided to leave mainly in oMer 

Lahore. * ^ anX1 ° US relatives and so entered a special train for 

*° fiai that at 6V6ry at 'Vhich our train 

PP , p p were anxious to serve us even more than they could 
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jifforcJ. They did their best to give us every comfort and, never thought 
ot their own. ° 

First in the list of those who served us 1 place the people of Sind, 
.cry tbl ^g was done for us at Eohri, where passengers were distributed 
t.e., some for Karachi, some for Lahore, and some for other destinations’ 
there was good relief organisation at Bahawalpur, so much so that I saw 

the Aawab Sahib himself giving with his own hands water to the thirsty. 

He had evidently forgotten his comforts in thinking of our misfortunes. 

On other stations to Lahore the same selfless service was in evidence 

among the people. May God reward all those who were so kind to us in 
our hour of misery. 

I have a complaint against the people of Lahore. When I arrived at 
the station, no one asked me who I was, and where I was going. No one 
bothered. Ike little of my luggage that I had saved I put with my own 
hands on the platform. 1 had no money arid so no c.ooly would take up 
ra y l ll gg q g e - After some entreaty I induced a couly to take up ray 
things. 1 made the tongawnlla outside the station pay him. So I reached 
the Chauburji Gardens where my brother lived. He paid my tonga fare. 

At Lahore the arrangements for stretcher-bearers were perfect. With 
the rapidity of lightning the injured and the sick were placed in ambu¬ 
lance cars and ruslud to different hospitals. 

All the women of our family perished in the earthquake, m v wife, my 

daughter-in-law, with a one month baby at her breast, my nephew’s wife. 

I was homeless in every sense. 

%> 

[N.B. — The above narrative was related to me by Mr. Sita Ram Shnrma, who 
escaped from the Quetta disaster with only a few scratches.] 

18. THE GREAT MAN I ADMIRE MOST (P.U., B.A., 1944 ) 

(Booker T. Washington) 

0 ) 

We in India are well aware of the drawbacks of social antagonisms. 
Our caste system is the outcome of race eugenics. The problem of the 
modern world, which never even occurred to our ancestors, is to do justice 
between race and race, and to give the maximum of liberty to every race 
under the sun. India is one of the storm centres of inter-racial relationships. 

There can be no easy brief formula for solving racial problems. The 
solution must come from a change of attitude which must be exemplified 
in countless individual cases. The races which have been enslaved and 
oppressed in the past, must forgive those who exploited them, for’they did 
so through ignorance. Caste to-day means nothing more than a group of 
families whose members dine and marry among themselves and not with 
the members of any other group ; who will not take food which has been 
‘touched’ by persons of other castes. Whatever may have been the causes, 
in pa6t times, there is no sense left in the practice now. Buddha strongly 
condenned caste by birth. He recommended Vocational Classes by worth 
i e suitable character, mental and moral constitution, and occupa¬ 
tional disposition. In this connection we can learn muck by studying the 
life of a great American negro, Booker T. Washington. 

He was born in Virginia in 18o8, when slavery of black men to the 
white was a recognized American institution, and so he was a blave. His 
early life passed in miserable surroundings ; he lived m his native village 
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of Halesford with his parents till after the Civil War, when they were all 

declared free. . ... 

When free, Washington worked as a labourer m a salt mine in West 

Virginia. He was very eager to learn to read and write, but he could not 
afford to go to school as he was too poor to be able to give up his daily 
work at the salt mine. So he arranged with a teacher to give him lessons 
at night when the day's work was over. This experience made him a great 
believer in night schools 

Work in the salt mine being disagreeable, he shifted to a coal mine, 
where he discovered conditions to be much worse. He gave up that also 
and became domestic servant to Mrs. Ruffener, wife of General Ruffener. 
He won his mistress’s sympathy by his honesty and hard work. But he 
was not satisfied and wanted to go to the Normal and Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute at Hampton. 

Hampton was at a distance of five hundred miles from the place 
where he was working, and he had no money to pay his railway fare. He 
walked the distance, begging rides in wagons and cars, and after a number 
of days reached Richmond. He slept in the street at night, having no 
momy to pay for his lodging. In the morning he secured a job as a coolie 
in the wharf of Richmond harbour. In this way he earned money to pay 
his fare. When after all he arrived at Hampton, he had only fifty cents 
in his pocket. 

When he presented himself for admission, the teacher thought he was 
a loafer or a tramp, as he had been without food and change of clothing 
for a long time. The teacher asked him to sweep the. floor of the recita¬ 
tion room and then see him. He did so, and the teacher was deeply im¬ 
pressed by his earnestness. He was admitted to the school and also 
worked in it as a janitor or doorkeeper. This enabled him to pay for his 
board. He graduated in 1875. 


After taking his degree he became a teacher in a native school at 
Maldan. He was called to his old college at Hampton and asked to de¬ 
liver the convocation address. He chose to speak on “The Force that 
Wins.” After this General Armstrong, founder of the Hampton Institu¬ 
tion, asked him to train seventy-five teachers for working in Red Indian 
schools. He did this work and in addition started a night school called, 
“The Plucky Class”, admission to which was given only to those who had 
worked for ten hours in a day. 


tr l U } m ' WaS .* n c ^. ar 8 e a normal school for coloured people. 
He had to start work in this school without a building and without anv 
apparatus only the teachers’ salaries being guaranteed. He hit upon an 
old dilapidated house as a building for the school, and started it with onlv 
thirty students. He was not content with giving his pupils knowledge 
only he trained each of them for a profession, so that they could make a 
decent living after they had left school. Three months later, with the 
help of friends, he purchased a small plantation, and trained his students 
o learn agriculture there This taught them also the dignity of manual 
labour. All the school buildings, nearly fortv, with the exception of four 
were built by the students with their own hands. P Ur ’ 


, He died at Tuskegpe, Nov. 14, 1915, as the result of a breakdown dim 
to overwork. Some of his books are Up From Slavery (1901) Putting the, 
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Most into Life (1906), The Story of the Negro (1909). The best biography 
is Life of Booker T. Washington by D. F. Riley (1916). 

In order to raise money for the schemes which he had in view for the 
amelioration of the miserable condition of his race, he took to public 
speaking. His fame as an orator spread throughout the United States. 
Some extracts from his speeches will help us to get an idea of the true 
greatness of Booker T. Washington. 

“To those of my race who depend on bettering their condition in a 
foreign land, or who underestimate the importance of cultivating friendly 
relations with the Southern White man, who is their next door neighbour, 
I would say, ‘Cast down your bucket where you are’—cast it down in 
making friends in every manly way of the people of all races by whom we 
are surrounded.” 

“No race can prosper till it learns that there is as much dignity in 
tilling the field as in writing a poem. It is at the bottom of life we must 
begin, and not at the top. Nor should we permit our grievances to over¬ 
shadow our opportunities.” 

( 2 ) 

What are the lessons we can learn from the life of this great and 
heroic negro ? The position of the untouchables in our land is not dis¬ 
similar to the position of the Negro in America. Like the Negroes, our 
untouchables are poor, ignorant and socially isolated. The life that they 
lead is unhealthy, and their bodies are weak and ill-nourished. 

The type of education given at Hampton is the only remedy for the 
mass of so-called untouchables. What we need in India to-day is to raise 


the dignity of labour. 

At the Tuskegee, Normal and Industrial Institute more than two 
thousand students of both sexes receive education. There are 2345 acres 
of land attached to it, and the agricultural department includes industries 
for girls and the Nurse Training School. There are shops where mecha¬ 
nical industries are taught—such as carpentry, woodworking, printing, 
tailoring, blacksmith’s work, wheelwrighting, harnessmaking, carriage 
trimming, plumbing, steel fitting, electric lighting, architectural and mech- 
anical draming, tinning, painting, steam-engineering, and shoe-making. 
For girls the study of cooking and domestic science is compulsory. 

The academic side is not neglected. Teaching is given in subjects 
ranging from English to music, both vocal and instrumental. There is a 
library which contains 19,000 volumes. There is a special section of the 
library devoted to the study of Africa and the Negroes. 

I wonder if any of my readers, untouchable or high-caste, will be 

stimulated to lead a life of self-sacrifice and social service as Booker T. 
Washington did! Unfortunately most of our youngmen ^e^areensts 
and opportunists, and great examples are lost upon them. Still, his Hie 

has many lessons to teach us. 

T f our people earnestly and truly desire a great man Nature will send 
a great man to lead and guide us The untouchables m India can become 
free only bv their own efforts. Dr. Ambedkar, great though be is, is 
not great Enough to do any constructive work such as Washington did. He 

V 
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will probably spend the whole of his life thinking out which is the best 
religion for the untouchables to adopt—as if all religions did not lead (or 
mislead, if you like) equally to Reality. 

19. YOUR FAVOURITE HERO IN HISTORY OR FICTION 

{P.D. Inter., 1924 ; B.A., 1924) 


Mv favourite hero in history is Napoleon. I look upon him not as an 
unparalleled butcher—in whose wars 1,700,000 Frenchmen and 2,000,000 
of other lands fell. He happened to be this, but he was also one of the 
greatest creative spirits of the nineteenth century and a very great man. 
It is his constructive spirits and bis greatness that appeals to me. 

In the caricatures that appeared in English newspapers, about the 
year 1814, Napoleon is represented as the devil himself, or with the devil 
pointing towards him and saying : ‘This is my only begotten son in whom 
I am well pleased. His enemies called him the devil or morally and 
intellectually sub'huraan. To me it seems that he was almost superhuman. 

Without him the French Revolution would have gone to pieces. He 
protected 1 he Revolution from its enemies with the mailed fist—the only 
way left for protecting it, and made it impervious to attack. When he fell, 
he left behind him—like ancient Rome—the Code Napoleon which survives 
in France to this day. His enemies have asserted that he took upon himself 
the credit of the work of his jurists, and that the Code Napoleon was 
the work of Portails, but even his enemies admit that Napoleon had driven 
these jurists almost to the point of weariness. This Code of Laws has 
been adopted in Switzerland, and recently Mustapha Kemal has, with slight 
alterations, made it the code of Modern Turkey. 


Napoleon was a politician and on occasions capable of minimizing 
his glorious achievements for the sake of political necessity. Note the 
following letter which he sent to the Count of Rovigo after the glorious 
victory of Montmisail and Vaux Champs in 1814 : 

‘‘You must have lost your head in Paris since you have permit¬ 
ted it to go out that we here battled one against three, when I have 
here proclaimed that I have 300,000 men, which the enemy believed, and 
which 1 must now reiterate to my disgust. In this way you destroy with 
a stroke of the pen all the good results of our victory. You should under- 
stand that an empty honour avails nothing and that one of the first p. inoi- 

elelr'^Tn^f t Xa ^ ger f tey ? Ur / tren 8 th - But how ™ this be made 
vanity " P ^ ° ny ° f flatterin 8 me and plying the national 
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Wherever Napoleon went he took the spirit of the Revolution with 
him. He put an end to the Inquisition in Spain ; he brought human rights 
to the Jews of Germany. He established the Code Napoleon with its liberal 
principles in the Rhine provinces and in Russian Holland, where it still 
exists. 

Napoleon was possessed of extraordinary mental powers. He rememb¬ 
ered the disposition of his armies and fleets and the possibilities of their 
transformation and employment. He had a thorough grasp of civil and 
financial matters—receipts, expenditures, taxes, levies, national debt, 
loans, public bonds, etc. He was an unmatchable master of detail, as is 
shown by his correspondance, published under the direction of Napoleon 
III, from which many letters have been omitted. Fven then it occupies 
thirty-two folio volumes. 

Amongst the hundreds of instances revealing his grasp of details the 
following may be cited : 

Following reports of many disorders he sent an officer to Belgium to 
investigate the military situation there. The officer returned and reported. 
Napoleon quickly handed him back the report, with the words : “It is 
short of two cannon in Ostend ”, which itjealJy was. 

As a man Napoleon was good. At school he was an industrious student; 
in the army he was a conscientious officer. Throughout his life he was a 
good son and a good brother. 

By temperament he was scrupulously economical, and frequently lost 
his temper when any one tried to cheat him. His high-mindedness is shown 
by the pardons he gave for breaches of confidence and large betrayals. Few 
men in history have been betrayed as much as Napoleon was. The only 
parallel that occurs is Caesar. 

Once an adjutant of the Viceroy of Italy had lost all his dispatches 
while on a trip. Napoleon wrote to his step-son ; “ Your adjutant has 
lost my dispatches. Place him under arrest for a couple of days. An 
adjutant might in his distress lose his trousers on the road, but not his 
dispatches.” 

No Englishman has been able to understand Napoleon. The legend 
of Napoleon with the devil pointing towards him and 6aying : “This is 
my only begotten 6on in whom I am well pleased” still persists. As an 
instance we may point to Bernard Shaw’s picture of Napoleon as permitt¬ 
ing himself to be bullied by bis Lieutenant, have his nose tweaked by an 
Irish woman spy, and have his dreams of world conquest thus dissipated. 
It is needless to say that all this is nothing but silly caricature and one 
wonders how Shaw can so daringly falsify history for the sake of a play. 

Jaw’ahar Lai Nehru writes of him as follows :—“It is difficult to judge 
great and extraordinary men ! and that Napoleon was great in his own 
way and extraordinary there can bo no doubt. He was elemental, almost 
like a force of Nature. Full ot ideas and imagination, he was yet blind 
to the value of ideals and unselfish motives. He tried to win and impress 
people bv offering them glory and wealth. When therefore his stock of 
glory and power lessened, there were few ideal motives to keep by him 
those very people whom he had advanced, and many basely deserted him. 
Religion was to him just a method of keeping the poor and the miserable 
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satisfied with their lot. When in Egypt he 8h°wed favour to faUm no 
doubt because he thought this might win him popularitywith|the peop e 
there. He was thoroughly irreligious, and yet he encouraged rehgion, for 
he looked upon it as a prop to the existing Social order Rehgion , he 
said, “associates with heaven the idea of equality, and prevents the poo 

man from massacring the rich. Society cannot exist without inequality 
of property ; but this latter cannot exist without rehgion One who is 
dying of hunger when the man next to him is feeding on dainties can only 
be sustained by a belief in a higher power, and by the conviction that in 
another world there will be a different distribution of goods. 

20. A CHARACTER SKETCH OF YOUR FRIEND (P.U. Inter, 1945 ) 

Dr 


MY BEST FRIEND ( P. V., B. A., 1943 ) 

I -will not follow the practice of other writers who put an ideal of 
perfection belore their readers and say that that is the sort of friend they 
should like to have. X will describe a man whom I know, who is my 
friend. If the reader finds that he has many shortcomings, X say before¬ 
hand that my friend is a man, neither a statue nor a god. 

When I first met Ghias I was puzzled by his temperament. He seemed 
so inexplicably lazy : one of the most intelligent of men, and yet one of the 
laziest. He would make an appointment with me for six o’clock in the 
afternoon. When I reached his house he would be absorbed in a Persian 
masnavi, and begin explaining it to me at a great length. When I pointed 
out to him that he was unshaved and his hair needed brushing, he would 
say, “Just two seconds" and continue with the masnavi, I must say that 
his criticism of the verse would always be original. If I started quoting 
his criticism of the masnavi written by Maulvi Ghunimat in the reign of 
Shah Jahan I could go on endlessly. 

When after a considerable delay ho had shaved, brushed his hair and 
put on a tie with a “loud” colour lie would be ready for the walk. With 
Ghias walking is an excuse for conversation. He possesses a most 
agile mind, and his information is so varied and full, that ho can go on 
endlessly from one topic to another. Now when I am analysing my impres¬ 
sions of his talk, it occurs to me that in addition to being a good talker he 
is also a good listener. That is why his company never bores. If his 
enthusiastic talk about an author arouses enthusiasm in you about another 
author, and you expatiate on him at great length. Ghias can be as silent 
as a lamppost. And so one topic gives rise to another, anecdote after anec¬ 
dote is recalled, Ghias is unconscious of how many miles ho has covered 
and where he is going. 

One day Ghias brought me a book called “The Man Called Luke.” 
It was a very intresting book, dealing with the problem of Fourth Dimen¬ 
sion. Tbe book gripped me and I read more than half of it during the 
course of the afternoon. When Ghias came in the evening I was still por¬ 
ing over its pages. We began discussing tho fourth dimension. He re¬ 
called a picture “Berkeley Square” that lie had seen in Delhi, dealing 
with the problem from another angle. Suddenly he rose up to go. “I 
have an idea,” he said. “I am going to write a story about the Fourth 
Dimension.” And he rushed away. I waited impatiently for the morrow 
wondering what the story would be. Morning came, but no Ghias. I did 
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not see him for three days. When I met him again I inquired about the 
fata of the story. “I began it, you see,” said Ghias. “I have written two 
pages of it, but,... Ghias is lazy. The story is still incomplete. 

Sometimes over a steaming cup of tea Ghias gives free rein to his 
imagination. “When I read all the romances written by Alexander 
Dumas, I wish they were all true. Life is so humdrum. Have you read 
about the Old Man of the Mountains, who had created for himself an 
earthly paradise ? He was the chief of the tribe of ‘Assassins/ The word 
assassin comes from the Arabic word hasheesh —that drug which the Count 
of Monte Crieto gave to Maximillian Morrell when he wanted to kill him¬ 
self for love of Valentine de Villefort. The Old Man of the Mountains 
used to give hasheesh to his followers, and when they were intoxicated he 
had them carried into a room in which all that the mind of man can 
imagine of Paradise was put. The poor fellow thought that he had been 
actually transported into Paradise by command of the Old Man of the 
Mountains. When he recovered his sobriety he was ready to do anything 
at the bidding of the Old Man. The sect of assassins has an esoteric 
philosophy in which the numbers 7 and 4 are considered to be sacred. 
This philosophy of numbers goes right back to Plato and Pythagoras.” 

Sometimes his imagination flows m another channel. “When my 
story about the Fourth Dimension is completed and published, I am sure 
all the leading Urdu journals will hail it as something quite original. I 
wonder if my readers will be able to grasp the idea of the fourth dimen¬ 
sion.” “Why not write a preface to the story explaining what the fourth 
dimension is ?” He quite forgets that the story is still unfinished. 


So far I have shown that Ghias is intellectual, imaginative, and lazy. 
I like him because he is intellectual and imaginative. He is such a relief 
from the commonplace bourgeois in whose company I have to pass so 
many hours of my life. He is an ideologist, I should say an idealist. For 
him the idea of a short story is more important than decorum at a tea 
party, and the verses of Maulana Ghanimat are more important than 
punctuality at an engagement. 

■ Is Ghias loyal, faithful, true, honourable ? I neither know nor care. 
I did not expect him to be a paragon of all the Aristotelian and Platonic 
virtues. I want Brains, and do not care so much about a Heart. So far 
as I am concerned, he is a true friend. 1 enjoy his company : I believe 
that he enjoys mine. What more can one expect ? 

' He is not able to share all my enthusiasms. 1 feel at home with the 
English poets. These he does not like. A line here and there may go 
down with him, but English poetry is to him a closed book. My favourable 
noets seem to him to be pessimistic. He likes pessimism as a pose, but 
ne«simism in practical life does not appeal to him. “What is the use of 
living if one kTnot an optimist ?” he said to me once. But he thinks Hardy 


gloomv. 

Dishevelled when pursuing an idea, or gripped by a book he is at 

other times “dressy.” I have mentioned above that he likos ties of a loud 
colour. But his suits are always sober, though expensive. He spends money 
only on two things—clothes and books 

He hates the bourgeois, as I do. Respectability is his bugbear. “So 
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and so has settled down," he said to me once, “and has decided to multi- 

ply miserable copies of himself, and join in the mad grab for gold. Vo 

you think it will make any difference to the world if this man dies or had 
never been born ? He never buys a book, and his only reading is the 

newspaper.” 

Later on Ghias blossomed out into an I. C. S. At the present moment 
he is posted at Gorakhpur and is a very popular member of the Club there. 
The last 1 heard of him was that he was intending to give a moonlight party 
to his friends. 

ItIm' What is Friendship ? Friendship is a deeper degree of politeness. 

/ Desire for union, for harmony by reciprocation in superficial social 
1 matters, between persons slightly acquainted, and mostly confined to the 
avoidance on either side of acts which would make the other feel inferior 
and small, and the performance of such as would promote and strengthen 
the feeling of equality—such reciprocation corresponds to that mental 
^ mood which is indicated by the word Politeness. A higher degree of reci¬ 
procation in matters deeper than those involved in ordinary social inter¬ 
course underlies the emotion of Friendship. A Sanskrit verse says : 

“Sixfold are the characteristics of the friend, he gives and receives 
presents, confides and is entrusted with secrets, entertains and is enter¬ 
tained at feasts.” 


21. MY LIFE’S DREAM 

Tf there were dreams to sell 

Happy and sad to tell 

Which would you buy ?— Btddots. 

(1) 

Ever since I attained adolescence I have been a dreamer. In the begin¬ 
ning my dreams changed with every change in my moods. If I went to see 
a picture and saw Janet Gaynor in “The Seventh Heaven” I wished I was 
a Paris apache and could live in a garret for over, (ft Lwent out for a walk 
and saw a lonely hut, I wished that I could live in that hut for ever far 
away from all human intercourse, gradually, as my mind beckme more 
ftxed,- my dreams also became more Stable. 1 made friends and my friend- 
ship for them continued for some years. I used to wish that my friends 
should be my friends for ever) My Paradise was a paradise of friends 

0 f„>/ it V^, PaSS <^ e ,'S f ‘ ime 1 r f lized tb *‘ human affections are un- 
stable. Neither friendship nor love, nor love of relatives, gave me the 

peace of mmd I desired. So I thought that perhaps peace of mind may be 

found in some personal ambition. So I set before myself an ambition that 

and s e t ,S°v me f Seemed ,mp ° Ssibl6 of rea l‘ ZR tion—I wanted to go abroad 


iwujzxiig mat dream— What Then ? - 
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I had found bv experience that I got much joy in helping those who 
were down and out. Suppose I made helping the down and outs the 
goal of my life—could it bringjno peace of mind ? After much thinking, 
ray mind went back to a -school for untouchables that I had seen in 
South India some years ago—it was the Olcott Panchama School in 
Adyar, a suburb of Madras. There are 4U0 pupils in it, both boys and 
girls, and the education that was given to them was not the thoughtless 
literary education of our Universities, but vocational. Every boy was 
taught to earn his own living, and every girl was taught the domestic arts. 
I knew that the school was in financial difficulties. 

So it occurred to me—suppose I make the maintenance of this school 
my life’s goal, will it bring me peace of mind ? I made myself promise 
before an image of Buddha—I revere Buddha more than I revere any one 
else—that this was a vow I would keep. 

I began to dream of the Olcott School which is at present a thatched 
school, as having a yucca building, with a large hall, and a boarding house 
attached. T thought that the teachers should get higher salaries, and 
provident fund and other facilities which make government service so 
attractive. 

What was the first step towards the realization of this dream ? 
Obviously, money. Now it happens that I am myself a poor man. It 
would not do to idle away my life in impractical dreaming. Somehow my 
dream must be made practical. But how ? 


I drew up an estimate of my income and expenses. I know that as 
time went on my income would gradually increase. Should my expense 
increase too ? They would if 1 married. But marriage 1 had crossed out 
of my life many years previously. By rigidly fixing my expenses I could 
save some money every month. 

Every one saves money every month. It may be that I was deceiv- 
in g myself in thinking that I was saving money for the Olcott School 
when I was simply satisfying my own personal lust for .collecting money. 
This thought convinced me that if 1 wanted to help the school, I must 
help it here and now', every day, every week, every month. So I began to 
send a proportion of inv savings every month to this school. The rest I 
saved .and decided to give it in a lump sum. I know that giving money 
in a lump sum to an institution is more useful than giving it by fits and 
starts or even in small sums regularly. Am I deceiving myself again ? 
Is the love of money in me stronger than the dream I have set before my¬ 
self as a goal ? I can t say. 

( 2 ) 


Whv do I like the Olcott School, and why is it my life’s ambition to 
? First because it is a free school. There is accommodation for 
fnnr hundred scholars and all are taken free. Knowledge is the inhen- 
r us all and I am so glad that four hundred of my younger brothers 
tancc of u ' ; ‘ f Secondly, the virus of cornmunalism is absent 

and sisters receive * tree. ^ { ^ teaclies that Jesus or 

from that school. ^ wag tfae grca £ est man , and that all other great 

Mohammad or «} Jn the 01cott School, boys and girls are taught 

” e "“ere m fhe great mon of oil religions, together with great scientists, 
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philosophers and benefactors of humanity. It seems to me that this is 
the attitude mankind will have to adopt, if it is not to destroy itself by 
wars of race, colour or nations. Thirdly, I like the selfless spirit of the 
teachers of that school. They work for a living wage only, receiving 
salaries of which they cannot save a penny for their old age (there are no 
pensions). These teachers are martyrs in the cause of humanity and if 
I can be useful to them in any way I shall consider it a privilege. Fourthly 
the school is situated in a grove of palm trees by the seaside. The sea 
breeze blows in continuously and is good for the children. Free meals 
are given to poor students. So that the authoi ities who run the school, 
feed not only the minds but also the bodies of their wards. The fifth 
reason why I like the school is because I am a fatalist. I believe in Dest¬ 
iny. I know that the only way to real freedom of India lies through the 
regeneration of the fo-called depressed classes. India is deservedly tramp¬ 
led down by other nations, because she has ruthlessly irod down upon her 
children. India’s regeneration can come about only by the regeneration 
of these untouchables.” 


Education is the seed and root, civilization is the flower and fruit. 
If the cultivator sows good and wholesome seed his community will reap 
sweet and wholesome fruit; if bitter and poisonous, the n bitter and poison¬ 
ous. Our cultivator, our culture-maker is the teacher. That he may 
cultivate well and wisely, he should be a Man of God, Brahmana, Maulvi, 
Divine, Rabbi. These characteristic words of four religions all mean 
exactly the same Man of God, Brahmana, Maula, Deus, Rabb. He should 
be a missionary of God, and not a mercenary of the opposite, the opponent, 
enemy of God. 


22. A SLEEPLESS SUMMER NIGHT (P.U., Inter., 1939) 

Why does one feel sleepless ? Is sleeplessness the result of indiges¬ 
tion or heat or over-exertion ? Partly. In youth one does not sleep 
because of the fear of examinations or of love. Foitunately both exami¬ 
nations and youthful love—probably all love—are passing. It is the 
more permanent sleeplessness of middle age with which I am concerned. It 
is a deadly thing and works havoc with the nerves Now why does one 
feel sleepless in middle age ? A doctor friend of mine has given me two 
reasons—sexual starvation and “temperament”. Sexual starvation can be 
remedied by marriage but what shall one do with his temperament ? 

Probably it was my temperament that kept me awake last night. I 
was reading “Anthony Adverse ” till a late hour, and it had rained heavily 
m evening. The cool breeze blew my hair caressingly and lapped my 

bodyb ' ,t Th bnng m . e -.? l r p - 1 wcnt 0,,t on t0 <l>e roof and looked at 
the sky The moon was hidden deep in the clouds. I could see only two 

stars. For many minutes I walked up and down hut no sleep came 
dearly, aCtiW ” nd St " rted «■**** 

air 's&vri’t.rs&e sS 
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matter, why do I who am God suffer the indignities of endless limitation ? 
No answer came to these questions though like an ox round the oil-press 
my mind repeated the argument many times. 

Truth is silent. Ultimately it shows life to be a mystery—there is no 
final, satisfying answer to the everlasting ‘Why’? ‘Whence V, ‘How V and 
‘Whither V “We are such stuff as dreams are made of, and our little life is 
rounded with a sleep”—said Shakespeare. To sleep, to die—perchance to 
dream. Yes, one dreams in the sleep of death and that dream is called 
‘Devachan’ by Buddhists and Theosophists. Is not life too a dream.’ 
W’heie is yesterday ?—Where is my youth ? They have become memories. 
The only difft renee is that the memory of a dream passes away in a few 
minutes, and these other memories t-'ke longer, sometimes ten years or so. 
Experience tells me that it takes ten years or so to make bitter memories 
mellow, to take the sting out of memories of despair and helplessness. 

What is this memory ? Who is this T that remembers ? Are memory 
and the T’ one and the same thing ? Y<s Take away memories and where 
is this ‘1/ ? This tormenting T is nothing but layers and layers of memory 
and when somebody remembers his previous birth, as the Buddha did, 
he simply unfolds more layers, as 1, if I make an effort, can remember 
yesterday in detail. So the Buddha was true when he said “There is in 
man no abiding principle.” 


What have I come to? I started with the assumption that I was divine 

_now I come to the conclusion that I am nothing but layers and layers of 

memory and when memory fades away, as it must in time, then I die. 
This T dies. Here is a contradiction between the Vedanta and Buddha. 
Why do I have such a hungry desire to go in the footsteps of the Buddha 
and throw away Vedanta ? Because deep down in me there is the desire— 
not-to-be. One must have eyes to see when not-to-be is better than to be. 
Why should I not be ? Can the self, ‘I’ will its own annihilation ? It desires 

it but can it will it ? 


Oh that I could sleep ! Let me lie down and see if I can. Nothing philo¬ 
sophical now-that excites one more and more and sleep goes miles away. Yes 
ves, who was she ? Tall, slim, full-bosomed, dad in silk salwar, chemise , 
the rain breeze pulling the dnpatla away from her: I must not think of her 
otherwise how shall I be able to sleep ? Go away image . She must be 
sound asleep and why am I worrying about her ? Oh but she is so beauti¬ 
ful ! Now is she?* What is this Beauty ! Beauty must be in me too. 
Tf there is no light in the eye the eye cannot see. If there is no Beauty with¬ 
in me how can I see Beauty ? The ancient thinkers were right—they gave 
the Alma in man three attributes— Satyam, Shivam Siindaram, (Truth, 
Power and Beauty) Oh thinkers of our bygone past how you haunt me . 

It has started raining. There is a dog barking in the distance and a 

babv in the neighbouring house is crying. Patter, patter patter comes 

^.Jin Bow^wow-wow barks the dog. Men, Men, Men cr.es the 

, 1 hv Yet to me the sweetest sound is the sound of ram. Yes, this the 
baby. Yet to me t nes * August 4 . 5| 1939) _ t hat is why the rain .s 

month of 6au;an (n g of songs and legends we hive about this 

80 r overYtturn in this month. °I lie awake thinking and they lie 

“Tke talking But I know there is no love. Was there ever a lover who 
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came back Sawan after Sawan to the same sweetheart, with the same 
zest ? Time the jester perpetrates many cruel jokes and the greatest of 
them all is the “passing brevity ” of love. 

There is so much work to do to-morrow. My brain must be fresh 
for that work. How can overstrained nerves do critical thinking ! If I 
wake up tired and broken in the morning what work shall I be able to do ? 
One work at least—I shall read “Anthony Adverse” the whole day. But 
that is no work at all, it is a pleasure. Patter, patter, patter, comes the 
rain. Patter, patter, patter. 

23. MY FIRST TALKIE (P. V. Inter., 1938) 

Or 


AN EVENING AT THE CINEMA (P. U., B. A. 1942) 

I do not remember my first ‘talkie.’ I remember my first Urdu talkie 
Alam Ara. It came to the Capital Theatre on Mcleod Road, Lahore. I 
6till remember some of its songs, and characters in it. I remember the 
first moving picture I ever saw and that was when I was a child of six. 
In those days there was not a single cinema in Lahore. There was a 
Skating Rink on the Mcleod Road, near Qilla Gujjar Singh. For some 
evenings it was converted into a movie and the film was made to revolve 
before the light by a man moving a handle. It. was a story from the 
Arabian Nights Entertainment 


I used to go to the cinema more than twice a week in the good old 
days. Most of the pictures that I saw I have forgotten completely. I do 
not renumber the transition from silent to talking pictures. But when 
talking pictures came in I liked them immensely. Many people thought 
that talking would kill the art of pantomime, but it did not do so. Talk¬ 
ing pictures crowded the theatre off the stage but that was the only dele¬ 
terious effect tbay had. 


Some of my favourite talking pictures I have seen more than four 
times—“Dev Das” featuring Saihgal and Barua and Jarana and 
“Dreaming Lips” featuring Elizabeth Bergner and lately “Ninotchka” 
featuring Greta Garbo. I liked “Dev Dass” so much that I picked up 
some Hindi and laboriously went through the Hindi traL elation of the 
Bengali novel by Sarat Chander Chatterji on which the film is based As 
it happens the novel is better than the film. The good thing about the 
film 13 its natural dialogue. Some of the best parts of the dialogue in the 
fi m are lifted straight out of the novel. What I did not like about the 
film was its overemphasising the obvious—the death of Dev Das for 

“ r h maklD 8 hl “ 8|, n g the streets with a bottle of whisky in his 
hands. The scenes I liked were the night meeting between Dev 
Das and Parbati, (“You have come, Parbati.” “Yes, Dev Dass ” “But 
Parbat 1 , where will you live” ? “At your feet ”), where Parbati falls down 

spi ting bL^l h Tl, T I) r’ and - far aW “ y the train Dev Dass starts 
f,?l hi v b C T ! last scene 18 not in the novel, and it was a beanti 

inai^wlio^JJn^t^ 3 ^ 3 ^.n^rming but S wealf^and U ilegenerate D ^pe—the 

novel is a very fl£T study “of 1“ of charter 40 “Dreaming Lips” 
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is the story of a woman who is respectably married, but falls in love with 
a musician friend of her husband, commits adultery, and ends her life by 
jumping into the Thames. A commonplace theme—the faithlessness of 
women, but treated in so wonderful a way that our hearts are tom by 
sympathy with all the three unfortunate characters. As in the plays of 
Shakespeare we condemn no one and exonerate no one. It is as a—moral 
as life. Nine-tenths of the appeal of this picture depends upon the superb 
acting of Elizabeth Bergner. Whenever she comes into a picture she 
walks away with it but here she excels herself. With any other cast the 
film would be flat. 


Curiosity about talking films once took me to Calcutta (1936), after a 
great deal of futile searchings I at last arrived at the house of late Mr. K. L. 
Saihgal—the famous cinema star. I am no apologist of Saighal but I must 
say that, he was a fine man; courteous, cheerful, anxious to do everything 
that he could for every one who met him He asked me to come to the 
New Theatres Studio. The New Theatres have got two studios in Calcutta— 
there may me more now—at a distance of about half a mile from each 
other. Saihgal took me round the two Studios. Many tricks of the trade 
were disclosed to view. When the films show a man going up-stairs the 
man simply walks up a staircase A photograph is taken showing the man 
goin" up. Then he comes down and opens a door. He is again photographed 
opening the door. When the two pieces of the film are joined together they 
show a man going upstairs and opening a door upstairs. But most wonder¬ 
ful of all was the technique of sound recording. There were musician* singing 
in a room before a microphone. There was a pipe laid from the microphone 
into a motor lorry standing about 50 yards away. The microphone and pipe 
conveyed the sound into the motor lorry and there it was recorded on a 
film in zi" zag lines i e ., the sound had turned into light and was recorded as 
a photograph. Later on the picture of the musicians singing and the sound 
lines are recorded upon a single film. When this film is exposed to light 
the light again becomes sound and we get a ‘lalkie. The process' 19 kigh'y 
technical but I have put it into as bald a language as X could In the New 
Theatres Studios the film ‘President’ was being ‘shot m those days. T 
scene where Leila Desai jumps from a school wall on to Saihgal s shoulder 
was going on. But there was no school at all—just a bare wall, six: e 
high 8 The other parts of the scene were photographed out ^e e s ^ 
t ^ it TTma Devi too sitting in a room on a low stool, in a white sari. 
me she sTen^rm^ prcUi"; and smaller than she looked on the screen. 

Probably make-up spoils her. 

24. MORAL COURAGE 

. 

tha g'are of the foothght e ^ siIe utl y , from moment to moment and 

seems to me tn«* oi 

hour fr* I she 

fi‘ure°ofSa,°es W "at * 
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brazen pots which when struck, continue to sound till a hand is put upon 
them'?” Anytus and Meletus, the leaders of the democratic party, con¬ 
demned Socrates to death. The judges wanted to let him go, but the 
crowd voted for his death. He could have got freedom and life by begging 
for mercy from the crowd, but the crowd, the majority that is always blind, 
he held in contempt, and he disdained to appeal to them. His friends 
came to his prison and offered him an easy escape ; they had bribed all the 
officials. He refused. “Be of good cheer,” said this first martyr of 
philosophy and free thought, “and say that you are burying my body 
only.” 

We jump two thousand years and come to Giardano Bruno, that 
magnificent rebel of the sixteenth century. He maintained that God had 
a body and that body was matter, and that reality is composed inseparably 
of the physical and the psychical. So the Christian Church ordered him 
to be killed “as mercifully as possible, and without the shedding of blood.” 
He was burnt alive. For not a moment was there any recantation in that 
proud, rugged face. The church offered him freedom if he would accept 
the dogmas of Christianity, for the church was more anxious to humiliate 
than to kill the great Nolan. But life at the cost of a lie was unthinkable 
to Bruno, and he went proudly to the stake, refusing to kiss the cross even 
in his death agony when he was unconscious. 


Take, again, the case of the great living philosopher, Bertrand Russell, 
who comes from one of the most aristocratic families of England. He is 
Lord Russell now, but he rejects the institution of inheritance and proudly 
earns his own living. When the War broke out in 1914, Russell condemned 
it in winged words of flame. The authorities ousted him from the Chair 
of Mathematics that he held at the University of Cambridge and sent him 
into a prison camp in a narrow quarter of London. Russell thought that 
an Empire was not worth the waste of so many lives. Whatever may be 
said of Bertrand Russell’s wisdom, no one can doubt his moral courage. It 
19 very interesting, therefore, to see the remarks which he made about 
courage in Rashs Magazine some years ago. He said, discussing the French 
Revoultion, that when the Reign of Terror was over, no one was left alive 
among the politicians except prudent cowards who had changed their opin¬ 
ions quickly enough to keep their heads on their shoulders. 


one t .T ty yea T f 2' Ut “ ry glory ' becauso ‘here was no 

order “ The Fre^\ P R W ‘ th sufficient cour "g e *0 keep the generals in 

order. The French Revolution was an exceptional time, but wherever 

couZf Of tbl C ° f ?h rd i Ce 7 m r u* f ° Und raore advantageous than 
and the like n^ne^ of r * he n d businessea ' Stools, lunatic asylums 
spoken men of -T? 11 P re fe r the supple lickspittles to the out- 

the “ P rodent judgment. In politics it is necessary to profess 

in ediic.fl.Hnn r ms to gjvc expression to the opinion of millionaires* 
of the U “meX feS80rS 1086 their i0b3 if they d ° the pr”es 
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cowardice, while the honest and courageous have to be sought for in work- 
houses and prisons.” 

The sentence in the quotation above “wherever organization exists, 
cowardice will be found more advantageous than courage,” reminds one 
irresistibly of Krishnamurti and his constant insistence upon the idea that 
organizations had to exploitation, insincerity and untruth. One of the 
finest acts of moral courage lhat 1 have seen in my life was performed 
by Krishnamurti in 1929, when he dissolved the “Order cf the Star,” be¬ 
cause he thought that his followers looked up to him for ready-made 
thought, and refused to do any thinking for themselves. For the sake of 
Truth he gave up a good deal which men highly prize. 

Another religious teacher who was possessed of intense moral courage 
was the Lord Gautama Bud'lha. I know no example in history of a 
teacher who was so dad set against dogmas and authorities of any kind 
that he could say to those who followed him : “Even though I say it, it is 
not true for you, if you do not feel it to be so.” 

It is said of Florence Nightingale that when she went to have an 
audience with Queen Victoria, the Queen remarked : “What a head ! I 
wish we had her at the War Office.” She was wooed by a handsome and 
distinguish'd mbn later destined to be a Cabinet Minister. But she was 
possess d with the ideas of rendering servic-to mankind, especially by 
way of hospital musing, and so she sicrificed domesticity. “1 could not 
sacrifice this nature by spending a life with him in making society and 
arranging domestic things,” she wrote. So she went to Crimea and in less 
than °six months she reduced the death rate among the soldiers in the 
hospitals from 42 per cent to 2 per cent —and this in the face of the 
most purblind officialdom the world has ever known. 

I have mentioned Florence Nightingale to show that physical strength 
is not necessary for moral courage. Moral courage is a mental quality 
and is the result of intense convictions. It leads Bruno to the stake and 
Krishnamurti to the ends of the eattli, to uphold what they believe to be 


the truth. , 

The essence of courage is compassion—the helping of the weak and 
repression of the oppressor. It is giving-the g.ving of one's property, 
one’s most cherished possession, one's life-for the succour of a weaker 
•ind a younger. Compare the Sanskrit expressions —daya -vira, da n-vira, 
the hero 3 of Charity, the hero of Compassion. Public instinct does not give 
the epithet of hero to any one m whose deeds the fact or possibihty of 
« P lf sacrifice has not been present, who has not undergone actual suffering 
ihn risk of suffering. In the Mahabharata , Bhishama, recounting the 
roll of heroes to Duryodhana, denies that title to Drona’s son Ashvatt , 
1, in every way equal to Arjuna himself as warrior, because Ashvatth- 

ama loves his life, and fights not regardless o. it. 

PAIN 


Therefore, since the world has still, 
Some good, but much less good than ill, 
And while the sun and moon endure, 
Luck is a chance, but trouble is sure, 

I’d face it as a wise roan should 
And train for ill and not for good. 


— A. E. Housman. 
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SchoppQhauer called life an evil because life was based on desire “So 
loner as we are filled by our desires with their constant hopes and tears, 
we can never have lasting happiness or peace.” The fulfilment of desire is 
no remedy. The realized desire develops a new desire, and so on endlessly. 

The higher the intelligence, the more the pain it has to undergo. “In 
the plant there is as yet no sensibility, and therefore, no pain. A certain 
very small degree of suffering is experienced by the lowest species ot ani¬ 
mal life—Infusoria and Radiata ; even in insects the capacity to feel and 
suffer is still limited. It first appears in a high degree with the complete 
nervous system of vertebrate animals, and always in a higher degree the 
more intelligence develops. Thus, in proportion as knowledge attains to 
distinctness, as consciousness ascends, pain also increases and reaches its 
highest degree in man. And then again, the more distinctly a man knows 
—the more intelligent he is—the more pain he has ; the man who is gifted 
with genius suffers most of all.” 


Life is evil, because life is war. “The young hydra, which grows 
like a bud out of the old one, and aftciwnrds separates itself from it, 
fights, while it is still joined to the old one, for the prey that offers itself, 
so that the one snatches it out of the mouth of the other. But the bull¬ 
dog ant of Australia affords us the most extraordinary example of this 
kind : for if it is cut in two, a battle begins between the head and the tail. 
The head seizes tlie tail with its teeth and the tail defends itself bravely 
by seizing the head. The battle may last for an hour, unless they both 
die, or are dragged away by other ants, Jhis contest tnkes place every 
time the experiment is tried...Younghusband relates that he saw in Java a 
plane, as far as the eye could reach, entirely covered with skeletons, and 
took it for a battlefield ; they were, however, merely the skeletons of large 
turtles,...which come this way out of the 6ea to lay their eggs, and are then 
attacked by wild dogs, who with their united strength lay them on their 
backs, strip off the small shell from the stomach, and devour them alive. 
But often then a tiger pounces upon the dogs. For this these turtles are 
born.Thus the will to live everywhere preys upon itself, and in diffe¬ 

rent forms is its own nourishment, till finally the human race, because it 
subdues all others, regards nature as a manufactory for its own use. Yet 

even the human race.reveals in itself with most terrible distinctness 

this conflict, this variance of the will with itself ; we find that man is wolf 
to man.” 


Then Schopenhauer paints a vivid picture of human sufferings. “If 
we should bring clearly to a man’s sight the terrible sufferings and mise¬ 
ries to which his life is constantly exposed, he would be seized with 
horror ; and if we were to conduct the confirmed optimist through the 
hospitals, infirmeries and surgical operating-rooms, through the prisons, 
torture chambers, and slave kennels, over battlefields and pl ices of execu- 
tion ; if we were to open to him all the dark abodes of misery, whnre it 
hides itself from the glance of cold curiosity and finally allow him to look 
into the starving dungeons of Ugolino, he too would understand at last the 
nature of this‘best of all possible worlds.’ For whence did Dante take the 
materials of his hell but from our actual world ? And yet he made a verv 
proper hell out of it. But when, on the other hand, he came to describe 
heaven and its delights, he had an insurmountable difficulty before him 
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for our world affords no materials at all for this.Every epic and 

dramatic poem can only represent a struggle, an effort, a fight for happi¬ 
ness ; never enduring and complete happiness itself. It conducts its 
heroes through a thousand dangers and difficulties to the goal, and as soon 
as this is reached it hastens to let the curtain fall ; for now there would 
remain nothing for it to do but to show that the glittering goal in which 
the hero expected to find happiness had only disenchanted him, and that 
after its attainment he was no better off than before.” 

The only way to avoid the pain of life is to be a genius or an artist. 
“Genius consists in this, that the knowledge faculty has received a con¬ 
siderably greater development than the service of the will. demands.” 
“Genius is simply the completest objectivity,— i.e., the objective tendency 
of the mind. Genius is the power of leaving one’s own interest, wishes 
and aims entirely out of sight, of entirely renouncing one’s own personality 
for a time, so as to remain pure knowing subject, clear vision of the world 
...Therefore, the expression of genius in a face consists in this, that in it a 
decided predominance of knowledge over will is visible. In ordinary count¬ 
enances there is a predominant expression of will, and we see that know¬ 
ledge only comes into activity under the impulse of the will, and is directed 
merely by motives of personal interest and advantage. 


The deilverance of knowledge from servitude to the will, is one of the 
functions of art. A work of art is successful in proportion as it suggests 
the Platonic idea, or the universal. “The portrait of a man, for example, 
must not aim at photographic fidelity, but at exposing, as far as possible, 
through one figure, some essential or universal quality of man.” “It is the 
blessedness of will-less perception which casts an enchanting glamour over 
the past and the distant, and presents them to us in so fair a light.” Art 
alleviates the ills of life by showing us the eternal and universal behind 
the transitory and the individual. Spinoza was right in holding that “in 
so far as the mind sees things in their eternal aspect it participates in 
eternity.” This power is possessed above all by music. “The effect of 
music is more powerful and penetrating than the other arts, for they speak 
only of shadows, while it speaks of the thing itself.” 

Thus speaks Schopenhauer on Life, Pain and Art, the Healer of Life’s 
Pains. 


Not many experiences are required to convince a man, if he is not will- 
r n iiv blind to facts, that an element of misery is inseparable from life in 
verv form It is an old experience of mankind that to achieve the hearts 

desire and to be supremely happy is not one and the same thing What 

inrur for will be realized by us, for our longing is a force, and we live 
xrrr*rld of law and as is the cause so will be the effect. Sometimes 
niir ToDfihigs are ^dammed up for the time ; but inevitably when the 
U * anne in this life or in some other, they bring to us the 

obstruct io g^ ^ Bufc alway s, when at last come the joys we planned 

to 3 come we have in some slight measure grown beyond the need of them. 
A ^^Urmnrp a new longing which we did not have previously, has 
sprung up, asking*for a new joy. So the fulfillment of our heart’s desire is 

not without a shade of sadness}. 
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26. HARD WORK (P. U. 1022) 

(!) 

I remember, and am amused when I remember, the exhortation of 
Solomon to the lazy man : “Look to the ant, thou sluggard ! Learn her 
ways.” Evidently Solomon had not studied the ant thoroughly, or he 
would not have held her up to the sluggard as the type of industry and 
forethought. For unfortunately the ant with all her virtues, has many 
vices. There is a striking similarity between the vices of man and the 
vices of the ant. In the nests of many kinds of ants are found beetles 
which are treated by the ants as honoured guests. If danger threatens, 
the ants will carry the beetles to safety before thinking of their own eggs. 
They feed the beetles better than their own young, and even allow them 
to eat their eggs. What is the secret of this behaviour? Just—drink. 
The beetles secrete a fluid on the hairs on their bodies. This fluid they 
allow the anls to lick. And the ants are as much slaves to the appetite of 
this drug as men are to opium or alcohol. So much for Solomon and his 
wisdom. 

I remember an occasion when a student heckled Krishnamurti, the 
great poet, mystic and teacher, and asked him to suggest the means for 
getting through an Examination. Krishnamurti smiling said : “If you can 
bluff the Examiner without hard work, do so by all means. If you can’t, 
then you must work hard.” 


(2) 

This much can be said of hard work—given proper opportunities, it 
will take a man far. Imprison Napoleon on the rock of St. Helena, and 
his Titanic powers of work will rust ineffectually. Hard work is not a 
virtue in itself but only one of the means towards a given end. 

It is true that all the great men of the world have been hard workers. 
Napoleon, Edison, Annie Besant, P. C. Ray, Bose—to take only a few at 
random. But if an unsophisticated man thinks that hard work only will 
make him happy and rich and wants to imitate these men he will soon 
discover his folly. Let us take the case of a clerk employed in the office 
of a private educational institution. He is getting fifty rupees or so and 
is aged 25. He is just fresh from college and has naturally a strong faith 
m the virtue of hard work, simplicity, honesty and integrity. But does 
his success in life depend upon these aspects of his character ? No. It 
depends upon the budget of the managing committee. It depends upon 
the number of students the college has, and the amount in fees that is 
paid to it. It depends upon the character of the Principal-whether he is 
honest, or has attained his position by intrigue and subterfuge, and ex¬ 
pects unlimited flattery from his subordinates. Just as the exhortation of 

nnoT'inJffi h - e S ," gga , d to and watch the ways of the ant was based 
artvL of V anal5,S18 and “al-observation, so equally foolish is the 

onlme^L^f 86 ! W K° "TTE* hard WOrk ' and hard "’"tonly, as the 

one means of climbing the ladder of success. 3 

™ ^ ^ i Set d wo n rkm g me r n ‘ 

because he loved the prlotT“ of his™rt‘B^ddhaTove ceafelekly for tht 
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enlightenment of mankind. But he worked for no material reward. 
Charlie Chaplin is another case in point. For weeks and weeks he is the 
laziest of men—apparently. Then comes on him the fit of work and he 
works day and night for the perfection of the picture on which he is 
engaged. 

Another virtue of hard work is that it acts as a drug. When mis¬ 
fortunes surround us, and there are clouds darkening the path of our life 
(and which life is clear from them ?) hard work comes as a blessed relief 
from tedium vitae. I remember that the period in my life in which I 
worked hardest, was that in which the gloom in my mind was deepest. 
It is said of Goethe that when some one whom he loved deeply died, he, 
instead of mourning and lamenting uselessly, took up the study of an 
Eastern language and worked hard at it. 

What is the conclusion ? Work hard only at the activity you love, 
and for no material rewards, for they are uncertain. In unhappiness, 
instead of alcohol, take to work. 

There is no final comfort in life, except our work. Loving hands 
may give us joy and rest, but love’s message is ever that we gird ourselves 
for more strenuous toil. To him who has seen his work, no pain or dis¬ 
appointment can mar his enthusiasm, no heaven can entice him from its 
fulfilment. Everything of happiness will fade, even after aeons of bliss, 
but never the great work that is our very soul. Who shall teach us to 
find that work ? None can teach another. Each must find for him¬ 
self, and he will be led by many a false guide to what he will eventually 
find is not his true work. But sooner or later he will find ; and then he 
will know that his work is the only thing in him worth calling his “soul.” 

V-27. IMAGINATION (P. 0.1920) 


Hogg, Shelley’s biographer, says of Shelley : 

“He was altogether incapable of rendering an account of any transa¬ 
ction whosoever, according to the strict and precise truth, and the bare 
naked realities of actual life ; not through an addiction to falsehood, which 
he cordially detested, but because he was the creature, the unsuspecting 
and undesisting victim of his irresistible imagination.” 

In the case of Shelley imagination or the power of making pictures in 
the mind had degenerated into fantasy, and was only a little removed 
from madness. Controlled, imagination can become the greatest asset ol 
a man In the case of Napoleon, imagination was kept under strict con¬ 
trol Napoleon had a remarkable memory and knew every gun that he 
possessed and the place where it was stationed His imagination he 
kept for ’ his maps. He would spread maps on the table and brood on 
them for hours together—but he never made a scheme that was not possi¬ 
ble to achieve and if some of his schemes miscarried it was due to un¬ 
foreseen circumstances, not to his wild and uncontrolled imagination. 

froSo beasts. The man who neverJets his lu¬ 
nation roam, may be a happy man, but he is not a great man. 

“I would live in a nutshell 

And hold myself king of infinite space 

But that I have dreams,” 
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impatiently exclaims Hamlet. And it is the dreamer, the man of ardent 
imagination, who is unhappy. Imagination is moat powerful in youth. 
The young man sees a healthy animal (whom middle age calls ‘a young 
lady’) and at once his imagination is fired, and he calls her the Cleopatra 
of his dreams. If by som a chance he comes to know her more intimately 
be discovers that this Juliet, this Cleopatra, this Mercedes, is fond of 
pictures, chocolates, sexy magazines, flattery, fine clothes, and has got 
the brains only of a sparrow. If the young man discovers it in time, and 
is able to detach himself from his emotions, he congratulates himself upon 
the providential escape. Escape from what ?—from the young lady ?— 
no : from his own imaginative dream. For if the dream, the imaginative 
impulse persists, and the lady is lost then he will invest some other young 
lady with the same attributes, and sign himself her slave for ever. As 
Coleridge pointed out long ago— 

“We receive but wbat we give.” 

The man with imagination is in Emil Ludwig’s words, “always akin 
to the fallen angel, who is proud and unhappy, beautiful but troubled, 
and whose plans and efforts, though vast, are denied success.” But this 
is the beauty of it, that though they may be denied success in the world 
of every day life, in the world of ideas they have a perennial freshness. 

It may be your dream to make money and attain to power through that. 
Circumstances and your own we »k will mav not let you achieve what yovfa 
desire. What will you do ? Sit down and let your dream take the^* 
shape of a “Count of Monte Cristo.” There are always ugly edges 
to a realised dream. Round them off in your imagination. Art, after all, 

is sublimated life, life made more beautiful than it actually is, through the 
medium of imagination. 


The imaginative man can never settle down into the life of the 
bourgeois—the midd!e class married man with his property and his lust, 
willing to sacrifice.every value in life at the altar of respectability. He 

BnllmJa reV 2 r8e A° f ir a bo l ur S eo . ls “ he is * Bohemian always—and what is a 
Bohemians •_ A Wnter Mousieur D’Ydewalle says of some 


lack 0 f h 7„ir, BOhem :r. ,n the ' r un P re J udiced outlook, their absolute 

ndiffefenre t b . b H hneS5 ’ un,que P ositi ™. their love of adventure, their 

i” 1oce . f t ° lda “f r - etiquette, and criticism. They were in no wise 

life—life as'liked h^men 1 "^ 1011111 ’ lmits of tlle bourgeois conception of 

century ” Pr ° P y ’ gceat or small > 111 *•» twentieth 

• •• ♦ 

tion alfcomnact ^SheLv tyP !° al P ° 6t ' the man who was “° f ™agina- 

were the outcome of his unique Lag Jation* and ^ S0 '° aIIed vloe3 too > 
imagLation'—'° 30 by tW ° <* beautiful poetry extolling 
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When I could not sleep for cold 
I had fire enough in my brain, 

And builded with roofs of gold 
My beautiful castles in Spain.— Lowell. 

( 2 ) 

Fancy can save or kill : it hath closed up 
Wounds when balsam could not, and without 
The aid of salves :—to think hath been a cure, 

For witchcraft then, that’s all done by the force 
Of mere imagination.— Cartwright. 

There would be less misery in India if Indians were a more imaginative 
people. Our imagination is all of the wrong type. We take the wish for 
the deed ; that is why the Advaita Philosophy is so popular with us. Every¬ 
thing is Parabrahma ; we are all immersed in it—so why bother ? We are 
all working for different ideals. If we had imagination we would try to 
see each other’s point of view—why people defend ideas or institutions, 
the very opposite of our own, with as much fervour as that with which we 
defend ours. 


28. THE USE AND ABUSE OF LEISURE. (P. U. 1947) 

“What is this life, if full of care 
We have no time to stand and stare.”— Davits. 

The cry nowadays is for more leisure. The working classes demand 
leisure, the middle classes demand leisure. It is only the aristocrats, and 
the big landowners, who do not raise this cry because they have already 
got leisure in plenty. 

Why do people want leisure ? 

To this question different people have made different answers Bernard 
Shaw thinks that people want leisure for contemplating the laws of nature 
{Back to Methuselah). H. G. Wells thinks thut the leisured classes of the 
future shall study mathematical physics (Men Like Gods). As Mr. Aldous 
Huxley puts it : “These leisured masses of the future will do all the 
things which our leisured classes of the present time so conspicuously fail 

to do ” 

Let us study those men who have got leisure in the present time, and 
see how they use that leisure. Leisured classes in India spend their time 
between tennis, bridge, pictures, newspapers, and cheap fiction. It will be a 
mistake if we think that all these things are indulged in because of a love 
of them No. They are indulged in to escape boredom. Some people 

take un the study of art. Not that art which becomes a passion and an 

obsession and ruins a man’s life, but the worship of art for the sake of 
snobbery that amateurish milk-and-water art which school girls take up 
as respectable assets that lead to better results in the matrimonial market. 

In Europe, in addition to all the above-mentioned cheap methods of 
killing time painlessly, there is the craze for “Sport.” A very small per¬ 
centage of Europeans actually play games. But they pay enormous sums 
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of money to see others play and read avidly about games. Such a sentence 
as the following, for example, is eagerly read by the rich man over his 
clay pipe : 

“The great champions had ring craft beyond the modern boxer's ken, 
hit their pile-driving blows, not from the shoulder but with the shoulder, 
and every ounce of the body behind it, fulcrumed from the floor." 

The desire of the leisured classes is to be amused efFort-lessly. That 
is why the cinema, the radio, the newspaper, and the gramophone are so 
popular. Nobody wants to do things. All want things done for them. 

Spending leisure is an art, lost both in Europe, and Asia. There was 
a time when Indians knew how to spend their liesure time. I went to 
Kashmir last year, and saw beautiful wood carvings, carpets, woollen 
clothes, 'papier mache, furniture and toys I was told that all these 
beautiful things were made by local workmen in winter, when snow lay 
all around, and there were long days of enforced leisure. The Kashmiri 
knows that the correct way of spending leisure is acquiring culture, making 
and contemplating beautiful things. The Punjab peasant, also, has many 
months of enforced leisure—but how does he spend them ? In laziness, 
litigation and crime. One reason why India has made no advance in science 
is, that Indians as a people are not prepared to take up scientific hobbies. 
I have seen educated Indians in moffusil towns, where there is plenty of 
leisure for mental culture, employ themselves only in one way—playing 
bridge. 


Nowadays we hear so much about educated unemployment. Un¬ 
employment means enforced leisure. I venture to suggest to my country¬ 
men one way of spending this leisure which will do good both to them and 
to our country. You read so much of cheap fiction. Why not read 
serious literature, or even fiction of a high standard, and translate it into 
vernaculars. Good, conscentious translations are in no way inferior to 
ongmal compositmn. In this way in a decade or two all the masterpieces 
of the West shall be in our hands. Western scholars have spent long years 
in studying the literatures, philosophies, and religions of the East. Whv 
are we content with only second-hand knowledge of our own scriptures— 

Jljv “ J ndla not abl . e to produce a Max Muller ? Because we mis-spend our 
leisure and have no intellectual curiosity. There is so much to be done 
along so many fields of knowledge, and so few labourers. 

Educated Indians spend their leisure in occupations which are futile 

coneys thev had r yi \ Wh ' Ch J they Spend their leisure one mi 8 ht 
pH? mi ^ ‘ooy had never been educated at ail. In fact this is true. 

True education arouses intellectual curiosity. And since so few so-called 

educated men and women in India • cauea 

elude that they are not educated at aU " y CUr ‘° US ' ** 
emnlovirVL® P riv * ,e ? e - » is the right of those who know how to 

boundaries of human’S? g'vIT ^ 8 hsU H T ry f « ther 

system of philosophy. But give leisure 1 ^’ 8UTe nn . d he shal1 P^ot a 
do with it ? TTo L !r lve * elsure to too bourgeois and what does he 
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has visited, and the picture sellers he has patronized. He becomes a brain¬ 
less snob. 

Let us look at the other side of the picture. Workmen nowadays are 
demanding holidays with pay. Why do we have the distinction between 
black-coated workers (I am one myself) who have long been accustomed 
to receive holidays with paj T , and mauual workers who have not ? In the 
former work in holiday seasons is commonly spread among the existing 
staff without additional cost to the employers while among the latter it 
cannot be. A week’s holiday to the cotton spinners would cost the indus¬ 
try (in England) £400.000 In other vords, an annual holiday with pay 
must be regarded as an addition to wagi s. But because it is a concession 
to labour which will cost money it does not follow that it is a concession 
that ought not to be made. And it may well turn out that the increased 
fitness resulting and the diminished discontent may prove an asset offsett¬ 
ing the cost. All agree that an annual holiday is a human necessity. But 
is it a holiday if the workers’ wage is stopped ? 

29 PERSONAL EXPERIENCE (P. V. 1923) 

“Experience is essential. People who are childishly innocent tend to be petty, 
and narrow and jealons .... These do not give true and great Experiences. You do 
not want the innocence of the child who has had no experience, who does not know 
what it is to suffer mentally. Y'ou must be like the man who has suffered, who knows, 
who has built .”—.Kiiehnamurti 

What is that which distinguishes the great spirits of the world from 
the common ones ? The desire for experiencing everything at first hand, 
taking nothing for granted I consider Lord Buddha to have been the 
greatest man that our planet has produced so far. And it was this charac¬ 
teristic which distinguished him fiom the hundreds of other teachers who 
went up and down in India in the sixth century b. c. Which other 
teacher has been there who could s >y to his disciples : ‘‘Even though 1 
say it, it is not true to you, unless you know it from personal experience . 

Life which seems so chaotic has only one purpose—that every possi¬ 
ble experience should come to every entity inhabiting this globe, ike 
ant has her vices as the man has his, and the ant neglects her young ones 
for the delicious liquid secreted in the hairs of the beetle, as a man 
neglects his family for alcohol. From the highest up to the lowest in the 
ladder of life, life encounters the same temptations, succumbs to the same 
vices has similar glories. A lioness will die in defence of her young as an 
American mother would. Their emotions are similar. 

If all life has similar experiences, why is it that living beings do not 

svmnathise with one another ? Why is there so much of chaos, crusty’ 

ami exploitation ? Buddha laid his finger on this weakness of human 

W whin he recommended them to meditate on “Right Memory.” If we 

ingS v, r that the Dain of losing a loved one is similar both in us and on 

rem r^ we wouldTot be so cruel. There was a poem about the Great 
enemies, we J° u,a fl j f„ rgc t the title for the moment, but 

War whKdi 1 read J bl / t hat it has remained in my head ever since. 

its thought was so rem h mother sends hcr B0 n to the war, ask- 

if «- £ *32 ;s irrt 

ESL - ins-? “ “ ” “• “ 
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of the German boy, a feeling of pity comes into hie heart. But then he 
remembers his mother’s admonition and tramples his wounded enemy’s 
face deep into the mud and blood. Thus the poem ends and the poet asks 
with great force : “0 English mother, have you forgotten the German 

mother ?” 

Krishnamurti says “Experience is essential.” Somehow by the word 
‘experience’ we understand only pleasant experience. Experience, living 
one’s own life, has come to mean having pleasant sensations, satisfying all 
the desires of one’s body, emotions and mind. But this is only a partial 
connotation of the word. Experience means personal awareness of all 
phases of life. If it includes in itself sleeping in the arms of the beloved, 
it also means seeing her sleeping in the arms of another, and continuing to 
live. There is in Dostoveeky’s novel, “Crime and Punishment,” a charac¬ 
ter who is so addicted to alcohol that he permits his dearly loved daughter 
to go on the streets, because his craving for drink is stronger than his 
sense of honour. It is experiences of this type without which, as Krishna- 
murti points out, people tend to get “childish, petty, narrow and jealous.” 

“Experience is essential.” What does this mean ? Is it possible in 
the brief span of life that falls to mortal tot to experience all the “roses 
and raptures of vices” and all the glorious renunciation of the saint ? Can 
a man be both a Kant and a Napoleon in the twenty or so years of adult 
life that are his share of life ? No. How then is it possible ? What does 
Krishnamurti mean ? Krishnamurti, it seems to me, like the great ideal- 
ist that he is, takes human nature as being considerably better than it is 
He depends too much on human powers of sympathy. He believes that 
by sympathy, by deep affection for all kinds and types of men we can 

make their experiences our own, and so learn from them and suffer with 

them Ibis may be true in the case of poets and musicians,-people who 
deal directly with emotion, but can every man do it ? 

As life is at present, the outcast sympathises with the outcast and the 

fnroT| h ® bo J r 8 eo,s ; Ifc » not possible for us to project ourselves 
into a different, type of experience. Only a universal genius like Goethe 

can live through the life of a Napoleon and a Beethoven. Ordinarily 

musicians sympathise with Beethoven and generals with Napoleon. Y 

Yet Krishnamurti is not wrong. The stuff of which experience is 

experience all men can meet and it is P^tform of common 

metaphysics of humanity will be built. 1S ^ th ° fUtUFe ethics and 

the ^a h cfonhe° f m y a°n U who suffered 1 ^'IfksK^h that ^ ? Ut yoUrse,f in 
Pool of Wisdom ” p PA ; ont - nered \ asks Krishnamurti pointedly in “The 

through the power rf sympaThy^lfthisthe h° f T “e^bours 
he said. “Thou shale love thy neighbour asthvaet? r p 8 ? f < ?. h " st wh ™ 

wr> eb. " “• Ss ~ 
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“Quite suddenly it came into my mind 

The dead man in the marble tomb was I.” 

This is the power of personal experience, to make one’s ego universal and 
lose the individual self in the life of mankind. 

All experience is useful—even the experience of being treacherously 
betrayed by our best friend. The mind receives a terrible shock which 
transforms it. The latent selfishness of our personality its exposed. It 
desired worldly happiness too much, and so made itself petty, pitiable, 
pitiful. Now the shock throws it back upon its inner resources. It gains 
courage and power. It attains freedom, sooner or later, from affection 
which is a bondage, which makes it the slave of another. The misery 
brought about by excessive faith in any one rouses the Rock of the Ages 
within. It is a terribly cruel thing but beautiful beyond description in 

its fruits. 


30. THE SOCIABLE TEMPERAMENT (P. U 1932) 

Christ said : “Love one another.” His thought was beautiful, but 
Europe bas not been able to understand it. Love leads to service, but 
Europeans think that love leads to conquest and exploitation. Exploitation 
they call service Europe would have been much more sociable it Christ 
had paraphrased his thought and said : ‘ Help one another. 

If we start with the idea of help, we become automatically sociable. 
We find ourselves lending our money, umbrella, bicycle, or books to pur 
friends without a moment’s hesitation. There are some who even thin* 
that they should share with their fellows all the good things of life. * 
ends should have all things in common,” said Pythagoras. Those ot us 
who have received a college education should try to share even this witn 
others. Every college boy should have a small library from which h 
should not hesitate to lend a hook to his class fellows. In the vaca 

he should try to start discussions with those with whom h © llv £ s an . 
this way tn to give them some of the enlightenment which a benevolent 
fWhiWias given him. Ignorance and selfishness are the curse of man- 
kind. 5 We should at all times try to remove selfishness from our own 

selves and ignorance in others. . , j 

The sociable man is patient. At present I am living in the cool 
, Vhts of Simla and the weather is monsoonish. The newspaper b y 

heights of Simla ana tn he fcri the at ten the 

C ° m 1nu and sometimes at two in the afternoon. Every day he comes 
morning ^ a0 “ e ™ 8 excuse £or the de lay. I do not turn him away 
forward with a Ire U ^ ^ Aq accident of birtb and I might 

xrsE.s - s ”, 

costly carpets. } he 8la 7 . ■ „ cr is a w j se man.” The Amir replied, 
taught that he who roarer h ^ ^ continued . .'Our Prophet has 

taught “us That' he who Returns good for evil is the wisest of all. The 
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Amir smiled and said : “I give thee thy freedom and also this sum of 
money with it. Go in peace.” 

Anger, envy and impatience disappear before the determination to see 
good in others. All thete vices have their root in abnormal egoism. We 
should think less and less of “I” and more and more of ‘ us” and “we.” 
Each man has his good points, and his bad points. We should try to see 
the good and ignore the evil. Thus we shall be happy ourselves, and by 
our appreciativeness, bring joy into the lives of others Some days back 
I met a man on the ridge, who, I thought, once tried to do m3 harm. Two 
years ago I would have felt angry with him and been impatient of his 
company. But experience broadens our vision, and now I put my arm 
through his, and we spent the evening chatting about Abyssinia, the 
picture, called “Dinner at Eight.” and the vagaries of the weather, 
When we parted I found that he was not bad at all, but nice and well- 
meaning, and that I had disliked him previously because our egoisms had 
clashed. He had seemed selfish and unscrupulous to me, because there 
was selfishness in my ow r n heart. 

There is a misconception in the minds of those who are sociable by 
temperament, and it is that whenever they meet other people it is necessary 
to talk. So they tell smutty stories and enter int.> frivolous chatter. This 
is not necessary and shows the low level of culture of those who make this 
conversation. One can talk about books, polities, pictures, social events 
newspaper reports, and current affairs. The sociable men must never be 
moody in company. Some who realize that a good deal of social talk is 
just unnecessary gossip fall into the opposite extreme and sit silently at 
parties like tailor’s dummies. This is a fault that must be avoided. We 
should neither be silent, nor monopolize the conversation, but cheerfully 
contribute our own share to the talk. Every one should have a chance 
to say something. 


The really sociable man should give up possessiveness and the love r 
money At present love of wealth rules the world. Those who profess t 

l on\A C T nSt 0I f B ^ dl , ia or , AIIah u do so . on b' in nam °. Really Uiey lov 

gold. l^OVtJ 01 Sold Strengthens; t.hnt. pemient wIiiaU 4-U^ i' ... 


tant a place in the scheme of things as The " I” Then the maVUT 
hts true place in life and trill become "free.- as Krishnamur^s f"e ' 
The most sociable person I know is Krishnamurti He can svr 
pathme with the high caste Brahmin, and the convict, with the butoh 

smmmmm 

in Banaras. A little beyond theontXt' f It**"™# ° audieD< 
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With a quick eager movement Krishnamurti picked it up, and after 
wiping it with his sleeve, handed it over with a dazzling smile to the old 
man. 


There is only one Krishnamurti on the planet, and by no assiduity of 
imitation can we become like him. However, we can, each one of us, in 
his or her place, learn and practise the value of the virtues of helpfulness, 
patience, unselfishness and altruism. If we cultivate them we shall develop 
the sociable temperament. By instinct we are all sociable but the natural 
impulse towards sociability needs cultivation 

We must all make ourselves trully sociable. The centre of conscious¬ 
ness should be shifted from our private to our associate life. If we become 
conscious of the solidarity of the group it will lead us directly to a sense of 
responsibility—responsibility in a group and for a group. Every single act 
of our life should be looked on as a social act. It is only by all practising 
in their daily lives true brotherhood and sisterhood, that the real human 
solidarity which lies at the root of the elevation of the race can be attained. 

I will end by a quotation from Herbert Spencer which brings out the 
great value of 60 ciableness : 

“The forms of social organization are determined by men’s natures, 
and only as their natures improve can the forms become better...The prac¬ 
ticability of co-operation depends upon character. Higher types of society 
are made possible by higher types of nature. The requisite sweet reason¬ 
ableness is not yet sufficiently prevalant. Out of ignoble natures we cannot 

get noble actions.” 


31. THE IMAGINATION—ITS DELIGHTS AND TERRORS (P. V. 1920) 

“I know of no other Christianity and nc other Gospel than tlm liberty of both 
body and mind to exercise the divine arts of Imagination”— Blake. 

Like a diamond every facet of which presents a new scheme of colours, 
imagination shapes itself differently in every individual. There are 
who delight to get into the realm of imagination, and the outcome ot their 
pleasure Is poetry. There are others who believe this world to be a creation 
of imagination, and the result of their thought is the Vedanta phdosophy. 
There^re those who fly from imagination as they would from a bloodhound 
-thev are the criminals. But there is one who is neither a poet, nor a 
Vedantist nor a criminal ; with him imagination is sometimes a source of 
J l It and at other times a source of terror. It is the last-mentioned 
typf that we will deal with first, and for convenience we will name its re¬ 
presentative^ R ^ h of twen ty-two. He was of a good and loving nature. 

„ R L who came in contact with him took a liking to him immediate- 
Every much interested in scientific experiments and had ju- 

\ y . He was very m ination 0 ne night he was brooding over the 

passed his M. Sc. - tonic much ch er and ye t far better than any 

problem of making a ha thinking for the whole night he discovered 

other on the market, a tbe coniine. jj e wa8 overjoy d and at. 

a formula at about five o 1 ^ ^ ^ He tholI ght that with 

once began to have drea becorae & moneyed raan and be able to 
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moment of madness, had once said to him, “I love you.” He could not 
forget her though she was hundreds of miles away. It was for her that he 
had been toiling and his poverty had so far not permitted him to propose 
her—for he was a gentleman. But now his imagination began to soar, and 
he took a leap into time. He imagined himself the owner of a small, cosy 
house on the bank of a stream and in the midst of a forest. The roof of 
the house was painted red, no sooner did he enter the park in his roadster, 
than a lovely face appeared in the verandah, with an exclamation of 
rapturous welcome...He went further into the abyss of time, and saw him¬ 
self sitting by his hearth, full of life and gladness.Then he fell asleep. 

He dreamt that he had gone into the biggest Hair Tonic firm, and had 
offered his recipe for sale. The manager read it and sighing with an air of 
regret said : ‘ Only yesterday our chemist has hit upon the identical for¬ 

mula and I am very sorry, Mr. Ram, that we can’t use it. If you bring 
s metbing new next time, I hope we may be able to buy it.” What a 
shock !—the r< d house, the stream, the forest, thebeloved face, the pat¬ 
tering of children’s feet, all vanished in a tri-e He woke up with a start. 
It was breakfast lime, and the sun was flooding his room. Again his mind 
turned into the realm of imagination. This time he did not get the youthful 
thoughts of joy, but thoughts that depressed him. He really'believed 
that his dream was correct and that some one had already forestalled him 
in his new and wonderful invention. He fell brooding again. Time passed. 
At last he shook himself up, dressed and went to the firm. 

This is a case purely of the delights and terrors of imagination Merely 
by switching hims- If on to two different ideas Ram became happy and 
depressed. From this we see that imagination is like the swing of a see¬ 
saw—it can transport a person into the realm of joy and pleasure and then 
bring him back again into misery and dispair ; and the irony of the whole 
thing is that it is all self-created. Ram built his pleasures on foundations 
( ’ f f nd fl ] Vho k "°*; s wither the girl still loved hi.n-or hers was a merely 

butterfly love the love of a single moment? He based his miseries on an 

idea which might as well have been true as false. 


A man cannot act rationally if his imagination is crippled. As the 
head is necessary f. r the body, so imagination is necessary for the mind 
The clearer we imagine the better are we able to play our part in life. This 
is the greatest delight of the imagination that it helps us to lead 
lives than we otherwise could. P Iead better 


A bachelor is liable to be misled by bis imaf?in ft tinn t 
particular case. I knew a married couple T Tin t • ■} r ? member 
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and thought they were the hann,W 1 , d ° colour w,th m y imaginatic 
to their 'house "iX ,^7'^“ rZZ °“ * A w< 

just as I was about to ascend the stair-nanoT^,? 1V€?d V 1 ? n u PP tr flat, a; 

heard the husband saying : "Oh for Godt^^ishTp aTr^gyot 
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self : I am dying for breakfast.” And the wife replied, “I am not your 
servant. I will come when I am ready. If you can’t wait for breakfast, 
then vou can go out without it.” I beat a hasty retreat, and thanked my 
stars which had shown me the other side of this carefully window-dressed 
matrimonial venture. 

That was years ago. Now I have more experience of life and know 
that even the best of loves is fluctuating. It is foolish (the result of a raw 
imagination) to expect it to go on at the same pitch always. Therefore, 
the remarks that I heard at the staircase were quite natural. The couple 
may have been as loving as it was possible for two human beings to be 
who know each other inside out. My reasoning may have complete^ 
misled me. Imagination is really a see-saw : what it is really, a delight or 

a terror, I do not know. 

One delight of the imagination is to look through a telescope at the 

sky and the planets or the nebula in Orion. This I did a frw days ago 
and as I looked at the planet Saturn, with the many rings round it 
wondered if life existed there too and if these living beings were happy, J- 
imagined some human on Saturn looking at the earth through a telescope 
and g thinking that he would like to be born on the earth which 
happy place. What a fallacy that would be-a beautiful piece of imag 

tion and no more. 

Exercise 193* Write essays on the following subjects : 

Quarrel. 

Hills. 11. The Most Exciting Day m, My L,fe ^ l Attended. 15. An 

Dramatic Performance I Enjoyed. 4. . A p) , keteh of n Man Known for 
Interview I Had with a Great Mam 10. A ( P. U. B. A 1950 ) 

His Piety. 17. Camping Out. . A D ^ ftn , ndion Village. 21 . An 

19. My Impressions of the \ dlages I . \ >«ted. - • HoW to Press the Exteo- 

Account of the Debate in which I Took Part. Description of Your Friend, 

eion of Education Among Women. 23. A Humor ^ ^ Lost My W ay m 

24. How I was Once Caught Sleeping 1 p. / n 00 k e t 27. On Stumbling Upon 

Z Jungle. 26. An Adventure Had w,th a L fe A 

«■ 

Visit to tne ftioou. Incident |n My Life. 5b. " ro Some Scene 

A-- f 57 A Ceremony : The Laying of a Foundation Sto • 5 £ nt> 60 . The 

Ever Saw. 57. An Entertainment at which You vver The Life of 

of NaturalBeauty. ••• Radio Programme I Once Enj • • . i m pres- 

Book You Like Best. 01. * Co , lp>?e D «ys : A Retrospect. 64. ■^ £ our 

S=f:&r1n % «• Ag-f- r-W-Lte Stor, * 

the Cinema Film You Like Best. 70. 
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strength—desires and men falling into that order which constitutes intelli¬ 
gence and organization ; justice is not the right of the stronger, but the 
effective harmony of the whole. 

Once again, let us answer the question with which we began this 
essa y—“Who is the true sportsman ?” This time we answer the question 
differently, though in essence it is the same answer as the first. “The true 
sportsman is he who harmonizes strength and weakness in the interests of 
harmony and order.” So thought Plato. 

There can be no true sportsmanship without a new world order. We 
must reconstruct the world so as to eliminate competition from it. The 
individual cries out: I must be happy at all costs for there is no time to 
be lost. The nation cries out : l must be prosperous at all costs or I shall 
go under. So civilization has entered into an era of callous competition. 
No peace treaty can end this. The world must be reorganised as a federa¬ 
tion and essentially as one. Until that is done the noble shall always be 
at the mercy of the ignoble and there will bo neither peace nor sportsman¬ 
ship in the world. 


39. THE POWER OF THE PRESS (P. U., B. A., 1040) 

The invention of the printing press, the production of cheap paper, 
and the introduction of penny postage made it possible, during the last 
century, to print and publish newspapers at a nominal cost and to distri¬ 
bute them far and wide without much expense. Any one who could afford 
a penny or so—and a very great majority of the people could do it—wan¬ 
ted to read news as well as authoritative views on political and other ques¬ 
tions. 


Very few men have any analytical spirit. They cannot reach the 
bottom of things. They run away with the views supplied to them by 
newspapers—not caring to inquire if they are right or wrong. For instance, 
a man living in America or Europe derives his information about a coun¬ 
try, like India, from newspapers alone. It is not possible for him to come 
here and see things for himself. 

Not only do people lack the analytical spirit, they have no time to 
probe deeply into the real state of affairs. We live in an age of hurry : 

things^do^™ 6 ^ '' 1)e ° ple l,avo alwa * vs man y more important 
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The power of tbe press is felt at the full at the time of general elec¬ 
tions. At such times the newspapers carry on a whirlwind campaign. 
Whichever candidate has “a good press” is sure of success. 

Even the governments of the day are afraid of the press. They care¬ 
fully woo press support. This is particularly so in the case of democratic 
countries. Here the press representative-* are courted even more than 
millionaires. The displeasure of the press is scrupulously avoided in every 
important matter. If the government does not care for the press it soon 
finds itself out of office. Great statesmen do not fear even bomb outrages 
so much as criticism by the press. 

The press is the people’s weapon against the government, and is their 
voice. It is necessary for every government to keep in touch with the 
press always, and take suitable steps to remove the grievances of the 
people. The press of a nation that is educated is more powerful than the 
press of an uneducated nation. In England the percentage of literate 
people is 96, in America 98, and in Germany 100. In India, however, the 
percentage of illiterates is 90. The result is that the power of the press 
in India is very small as compared with its power in these countries. 


Too much power given to any organized body is harmful*to the state. 
This is true in the case of the press also. It is always desirable that the 
press of a country should be controlled by its government. It may happen 
that the press may be captured by ?ny one party, and the country plung¬ 
ed into civil war. A powerful press can create a revolution against the 
government any time it likes. The press sometimes embitters internation¬ 
al relations. An example of this can be seen in the Italian press. News 
was published some years ago in the Italian press that Great Britain was 
supplying arms and ammunition to Abyssinia. This rumour spread a 
great deal of hatred in Italy against Englishmen, and a special guard had 
to be placed upon the British Embassy at Rome. 

Modern newspapers keep us in daily touch with the whole world. In 
the olden days a man’s ‘World’ consisted of his village, or the two or 
three neighbouring villages that he knew. It was difficult for him to 
know what was going on in other parts of the district in which he lived. 
But to-day the press, assisted by rapid means of communication, makes 
every rumour on the Antipodes known to its readers. 

The press discusses every’ topic—social, literary', political, scientific 
and so on. People gradually become enlightened. It educates the masses 
and broadens their outlook on life. Who was not moved when he read 
about the Quetta disaster in the newspapers ? Every one wanted to help 
the victims. If we had not read press accounts of the calamity we might 
have done nothing to help the unfortunate sufferers. 

The advertisement columns of newspapers are ns important as the 
columns that contain news. They help the commerce and industry of a 
nation The modern art of advertisement owes its importance entirely to 

thC P When the press is in the hands of unscrupulous persons it can do 

ereat disservice to the country. In the recent She hidganj imbroglio at 

Lahore the press was responsible for much of the bloodshed that took 

place. Had those who controlled the press kept cool and level-headed, 
perhaps this calamity might have been averted. 
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Daniel O’ Connell is reported to have said, “Let us make the songs 
of a nation and I care not who makes its laws.” Nowadays it is better 
to say that the people who control the newspapers really goverrv^the 
country, so the saying can be changed into ; “Let me control the press, 
and I care not who governs the country.” The laws of a nation are really 
made by its press The masses react to press suggestions as a herd of 
cattle obey the shepherd. Democracy, a powerful press, and so-called 
liberty go together, or rather the press leads and the people follow. 

The power of the press is seen not only in what the press publishes 
but also in what it fails to publish. A very interesting study is the 
columns of two important Delhi dailies—The Hindustan Times and the 
Statesman. Read in these papers the account of a Congress Meeting 
before the dawn of Independence. The Hindustan Times is apt to take 
an idealistic view of the Congress and the Statesman a critical one, if 
not definitely hostile. The Hindustan Times fails to repeat much that 
goes against the Congress, the Statesman much that goes in its favour. This 
is true of international press too. Nowadays the press is sedulously school¬ 
ing us into a hatred of China and Russia. But this will not last long. 
The wise man should not accept all that he reads in print as gospel truth. 

40- ADVERTISEMENT (P. C /., B.A., 1042) 


‘Is this a world to hide virtues in ?” —Shakespeare. 

The word “advertise,” comes from the Latin advertc.rc , notice. So 
“to advertise” means to make something noticed, to bring it to public 
attention. 

We all know how disappointed we all are when we buy something 
after reading or seeing an advertisement of it. Advertisement in our times 
has degenerated into wholesale cheating. If you happen to have goods to 
sell, no adjective is too strong to apply to it, no praise, however fulsome 
which will not fit your article. This trick has been carried to special 
excess in the world of the theatre and the cinema. They use such praise 
as this for any film : “Film world's three great hits in one great week of 
entertainment,” “Gales of laughter greet new comedy,” “A grand and 
glorious musical comedy romance,” “Its gaiety and heart-stabbing drama 

• N °7*i f We take aI1 thi9 ! ,rai3C literally, it is evident that a 

^in^ wT of tke ^ een must be Produced almost every day in our 
studios. We know that it is not so. 

■ . ^ ot , on ’y 'l>e film-producing corporations but the newspapers also 
jommthe game of cheating the public. On a page where it will easily 

dtilv • •‘To’t e he de Read ye l i e ^ llowin g sentences are inserted in a Delhi 
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to verify the truth of statements made by people who want to advertise 
in his co lumns. But we know that managers of newspapers are not con¬ 
cerned w iih the truth or falsehood of the advertisements that appear in 
their pages. Their only aim is to make as much money as they can by 
charging the highest possible price for every square inch of space they 
reserve for advertisements. If all the advertisements that appear in 
newspapeis were true, then it should follow that the human race has 
entered upon an era of unprecedented health, wealth and happiness. For 
grey hair are banished, men given youth and strength, women presented 
with painless hair removers and beauty creams (not to speak of Bustophex 
or Bustophene for keeping the breasts firm and youthful)—and in fact, 
all the million ills that flesh is heir to are at an end Every man knows 
that this is not so And from this we can judge the truthfulness of 
advertisers. 


F or one thing we must give advertisers credit—and that is their 
enterprise. I have just come back from a visit to Narkanda, fifty miles 
from Simla by a bxidle road, and there I saw advertisements of Players 
Cigarettes that I had seen in London and Bournemouth and every town 
of England. Evidently the Players Cigarette company are greater than 
empire-builders in their determinatk n and enterprise, and have made up 
their mind that every adult human being on this earth should smoke their 
cigarettes. 1 have no doubt that if I went to the Gold Coast of Africa, 
or in some out-of-the-way place in Tibet I shall find Players Cigarettes 
advertised there. I have taken up Players Cigarettes, not because I am 
a sales agent of this firm, but because the example is most handy. I 
have no doubt that the reader will be able to think of scores of such 
examples. 


It is very interesting to study the mind of the advertiser, and the 
motives of the human mind upon which he wants to play. The most adver¬ 
tised goods are women's toilet accessories, or things that women require 
for perserving their youthful looks. Fat women are anxious to grow slim, 
so advertisers play upon women’s fear of growing fat. “Her joints squeaked 
like new shoes. Swollen with the rheumatism at thirty,” so begins an 
advertisement of Kruschen Salts. Here is the beginning of the advertise¬ 
ment of ‘Aldiflu’ : “Obesity, 'tis said, is the beginning of the end : An out¬ 
size embarrasses and endangers. For it puts blood, heart, liver and 
muscle out of fettle. Starve oneself thin ? No use. Dissolve adipose tissue ? 
Yes ; but the consequence ?” The semi-medical form of this advertisement 
gives it great advantage over others. When we look underneath we fin d 
that Aldiflue is a French preparation. Trust a Frenchman to know a 
woman’s mind. If we take up any newspaper we find scores of su n 

advertisements. ‘‘I detest a shiny nose, that is why I use Perfect f ee 

Powder” “Girls— be sure of beauty,” says Jean Harlow. And use ux 
Toilet the Beauty Soap of film stars.” “Gone and forever, ugly 
wanted hair.” “Love, Romance, Popularity are attracted by^mina* 
charm. Fascinating curves that are the height of ^hion the v y 
essence of feminine appeal-can be quickly yours through the safe, 

less, tested, Bustophex.” 

What Aldous Huxley says of Guide books (‘Along the Road ) can 
said with even greater force of modem advertisements . ior every 
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traveller who has any taste of his own the only useful guide book will be 
the one which he has himself written ; all others are an exasperation. They 
mark with asterisks the works of art which he finds dull, and pass over m 
silence those which he admires. They make him travel long miles to sec a 
mound of rubbish; they go into ecstasies over mere antiquity. Their 
practical information is invariably out of date. They recommend bad 
hotels and qualify good ones as ‘modest.’ In a word, they are intolerable. 

On the other hand, there are certainly beautiful tilings of which 
people know nothing because those who possess them never think of 
advertising them. I know of a beautiful philosophy by which I have 
tried to guide my life for many years past, which deserves to be known 
far more than it is. The people who are its guardians (I, amongst others) 
think that to advertise it in the popular way, in which cars, Pelmanism and 
the million panaceas are advertised, will be to take away something from 
the dignity of that philosophy and will distort it in popular imagination. 
That philosophy is Theosophy, the wisdom religion which has been the 
guiding star of all the great minds of the world, from Plato, Jesus, 
Mohammad, Mira Bai, Kabir, Nanak down to H.P. Blavateky and Annie 
Besant in our own day. 

Truly we live in the age of advertisement. While decrying the many 
advertisements of others, I have inserted an advertisement of my own in 
this essay. My advertisement may make human minds more beautiful. 
The world detests a shiny nose in a woman, but boes it detest an ugly 
mind ? We cannot escape our environment. 


41. EARTHQUAKES-WHY ? 

The recent earthquake in Quetta, the horrors of which are so fresh 
in everybody’s mind, has raised the question why earthquakes are caused, 
and whether any human agency can prevent their recurrence. 

Up to quite recent times men went on believing that earthquakes 
were caused by subterranean volcanoes. Though many earthquakes are 
caused by volcanoes, volcanoes are really a sub ordinate cause of major 
earthquakes. Where an earthquake is volcanic in origin there is al¬ 
ways an eruption of dust, gases and rock fragments. Such earthquakes 

are due to the collapse of the earth’s crust on account of the melting of the 
underlying lava. 


The worst earthquakes of the volcanic type of which there is any 
record m history occurred in Java in 1883. One cubic mile of the earth’s 
crust was hurled upwards. Thirty-six thousand people were killed, and 

rJ! r 7 aVe8 V, aVe T e< J S6Veral times round the earth. The sea wave 
trayelled across the Indian Ocean at the rate of 271 miles per hour, and 

bn as va r ^ e iTh en ^ H ° rn and in France - No record of an explos¬ 
ion as vast as this exists in human history. 1 

theearth we find that the earth’s temperature in- 
be terrific 1 temne 40 to 50 degrees centigrade per mile. There must 
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The scientific study of the earth reveals that the earth’s core is 
surrounded by a series of shells of different thickness. An earthquake is 
something like a wave of a wireless aerial that has to penetrate many 
shells and when it reaches the earth’s surface, is usually recorded as an 
earthquake disaster. The latest investigations show the earth to be made 
as follows :— 


Starting from the core of the earth for a radius of 2,000 miles there 
is liquid iron and nickle ; then iron and silicate for 870 miles ; then silicate 
for 1,000 miles ; then, of a thickness of about 500 miles, the crust on 
which we live, and on which earthquakes occur. 

The highest point on the earth’s surface is Mt. Everest, 5 miles in 
height, and the lowest is near the Phillipine islands, seven miles in depth. 
The stress difference between these two points is equal to the weight of ten 
miles of normal rock. In other words, between these points the earth’s 
surface is burdened with such a great weight that the outer crust of the 
earth is unable to support all this terrible weight, and adjustments occur 
which we call earthquakes. 


As a result of the above theory, the earthquakes should have occurred 
only once in recorded time and then everything should have been normal. 
But we know that this is not so, and there must be a reason. 


The reason is not far to seek. It is rainfall. A rainfall of thirty inches a 
vear, amounts to one mile in 2,000 years. During the whole of the age of 
the earth, about 1,000,000 miles of rain must have fallen. Rain falls and 
makes its way again to the ocean. But it does not go alone. It carries 
vast quantities of earth along with it, with the result that some parts of 
the earth are overloaded and others made light. The change in strain 
during geological time must have been enormous, and every change of 
strain must produce an attempt at an equilibrium and an adjustment. 
The adjustments are earthquakes. 

There are two regions of the earth especially liable to these adjust- 
men ts—the Pacihc and the Japanese Islands, and the Himalayan Cauca¬ 
sus region. These are the parts of the greatest rainfall and so of the 
greatest change in stress. The question is : since rain is always falling, 
why are adjustments not taking place constantly ? Adjustments are 
taking place constantly, but they are so minor that we are not aware of 


hem. ' 

Scientists are unable to prevent earthquakes. Can they foretell them ?. 

V Japanese scientist says: ‘Yes.’ Japanese sdsmograpkers have observed 

W inst some hour before an earthquake occurs, the earth is tilted by an 

intle thlt cZ be observed. The instrument which records this is called 

hf T Itometer Whether or not the tiltometer is infallible only time 
'he TrltiGmet . ^ of the t jitometer earthquakes may be foretold 

:an Bh iTo.,r! V before"they occur. Lives may be saved, though not property. 
Sltg a tilt the inhabitants can evacuate a place immediately, and 

save their lives. _ 

O V nonnlp PTnhm earthquakes as the natural result of evil 

, ■ 6 m! 6 ^ ? t i, a t mankind has a vast reservoir of evil Karma, the 

lomg. They »J that “"^eh generation the high level of this 

'ese "ot is lessened g by discharge through periodic calamities and disasters 
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(such as earthquakes, devastations by sea and flood, wars, famines) which 
man attributes to an unfeeling and merciless providence. Otherwise why 
is it that where science has curbed various diseases, new forms of disease 
appear ? If tuberculosis is lessening, cancer is increasing. ^ There never 
was a time when nature was so obedient to man. The world’s wealth has 
grown and yet, during the last years why do so many millions suffer 
acutely for want of employment ? Mankind has more wealth and more 
health, more schools, more books, more means of enjoyment than ever 
before. And yet, at the same time, more causes and occasions for hatred. 
These new hatreds among men return to them as famines, earthquakes, 


wars. 


42. MY HOBBIES. (P.U., Inter , 1942) 

Each one of us has a hobby for his leisure and so have I. When we 
are tired of our routine work at school or college, we play games to refresh 
ourselves. All work and no play make Jack a dull boy. I believe in 
this saying and have ever since my boyhood been fond of gardening, 
cycling and photography. I combine pleasure with profit and I do not 
see why others should not. 

I have a passion for gardening. I remember distinctly that it was 
during the cholera days that my parents packed me off to ray maternal 
uncle’s house in a wayside village. I wan then only nine when I saw my 
maternal uncle supervising his labourers or taking a turn at work. I 
insisted upon having a set of tools for myself. Gardening provided mo a 
holiday from books aud I took to it with a rapture akin to Wordsworth’s 
love for mountains. It was my first love. Gardening is a very good hobby. 
It gives me lot of exercise to dig, to sow, to tend plants, to water them 
and to lop off the sickly twigs. I feel proud of my wonderful achieve¬ 
ments. Is it not wonderful to sow a tiny seed and reap a fully grown 
plant? I grow my own vegetables and fruit and thus am assured 
of a frefeh and healthy supply. I invite my friends and they com¬ 
pliment me on my venture and taste. Last year I exhibited my Chrysan¬ 
themums in the Punjab Flower Show and got a second prize for the pure 
white variety. As a practical gardener I have como to acquire a wealth 
of information regarding the selection of seeds, the times of sowing and 
harvesting, etc. I can challenge a student of agriculture to test my 
knowledge ; I am sure I shall acquit myself well. Gardening keeps me 
away from foul-aired cinema halls and dusty thoroughfares. I bask in the 
rays of the sun, listen to the warbling birds and suck out cheerfulness 
rom them. I save what my friends mis-spend and whatever I spend 
gives me a very good return. Nature is bountiful to her votaries. 

.. ™ C . U “ g a h ° bby - As a child 1 had a hobby-horse to ride 

but no tri-cycle. I tlunk my parents were either too poor to get mo one 

or too nervous lest I should break my bones some day. Unknown to 

them I had_ many furtive rides on my friend's cycles and these stolen 

ZtUo^T 3 of ,® cstasy wet ® alwa ys looked forward to. When I joined 

own 8 Th u repress my desire to own a •machine’or a bike of my 

own The collegians s field of activity is vast and divorced from m! 
garden I had to fall back on another prop to kill timp k u 

the playgrounds, the places of picnio are aH out of Z f lgbwaya ’ 

tnan and the strict traffic rules make it heroic, if not suicidal, to ride 6 'two 
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on a bike. Gardening was my hobby before but it has been superseded 
by mv second choice. It is useful in its own way. As a means of trans¬ 
port it is the poor man’s Ford car—and a student is always poor. It 
requires no regular looking after and is always ready through pouring rain 
or knee-deep mud. In the colleges cycling is encouraged as a sport and 
if I can qualify myself as a ‘star’ 1 may even distinguish myself in the 
international sphere. Gardening was a physical exercise, cycling lends me 
wings. I feel like the wind and the birds. When forgetful of the world 
and its seething turmoil I ride on my bike I fly, as it were, in space. 
Beeching, the poet, has a beautiful little poem on the subject. It is 
entitled “Coming down hill on a Bicycle.'' I hope you will appreciate his 
point of view. If you cycle up a hill and return, you fly like a bird : for 
a minute or so you transcend your being. Although the joy is brief, yet 
it is worth while having. 

''Alas, that the longest hill, 

Must end in a vale ; but still, 

Who climbs with toil, whereso’er, 

Shall, find wings waiting there. 

Who could have thought of the philosophic teachings of cycling ! 

This brings me to my latest find, photography. I do not exactly 
know how 1 came to love it. My friends have cameras and they are 
always keen on Shooting men or objects with their clicks. I caught its 
infection and the contagion spread and transplanted all. It must have 
been the novelty and the fun of the whole thing. You look at an object ; 
fall in love with it and you want it. Your camera comes to your aid and 
you can carry with you a copy of it. A gifted person’s imagination serves 
him as a good substitute but then such gifted persons are rare. Moreover, 
you should have the power of recollecting emotions in tranquillity. There 
are other unique moments in our lives of which we cherish not merely a 
memory but a living picture. Old photographs speak to us in what the 
poet calls “an inarticulate voice”. I have a 2-year old impression of 
myself and I smile whenever I look at it. Am I that child ? Photography 
is an art also and if'I successfully go through the mysteries of the‘dark 
room’ I may, after my student career, set up a studio of my own. 

From gardening to photography is a long story. Sometimes I regret 
why I took up photography so late. There are many, many scenes in my 
life which I would have liked to preserve. I once saw a girl in Venice 
standing in St. Dark’s square with pigeons all round her, some perched 
on her shoulders. The other day I saw a beautiful face at the Regal and 
though I remember it now where shall it be next year l I wish people 
allowed mo to photograph (or shoot) them when I go to them and say : 
You are so beautiful, may I shoot you with this camera ? 

43 CYCLING AS A RECREATION \P. U. Inter., 1936) 

Or 


THE BEST FORM OF RECREATION </’ U. Ii. A., 1945 Sup pi .) 

Cycling is good for health. It is one of the best ways of seeing the 
countryside Walking is slow, but on a cycle one can regulate his speed 
accordin'* to the gradient of the road, and the mood of the moment. 
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Walking is one of the greatest pleasures of life. So also, for those 
who develop the taste, is cycling. 

Cycling in the countryside one gets that quiet companionship with 
nature which the literary mind especially craves for. When one is in the 
countryside he should not be in the mood which Ilousman describes in the 
following verses : 

For nature, heartless, witless nature 
Will neither care nor know 
What strangers’ feet may find the meadow 
And tresspass there and go. 

Nor ask amid the dews of morning 
If they are mine or no. 

but rather in the other mood which this same poet has interpreted with 
even greater beauty : 


'Tis spring ; come out to ramble 
The hilly brakes around. 

For under thorn and bramble 
About the hollow ground 
The primroses are found. 

And there’s the windflower chilly 
With all the winds at play, 

And there’s the Lenten lily 
That has not long to stay 
And dies on Easter day> 


The countryside in India is rather monotonous for cycling. I remember 
that the cycling trips I made in England were far more enjoyable than 
those that I made in India. About sixteen miles from London near 
Wimbledon, is a small town called Surbiton. Here I lived for a month 
and every Sunday I used to go to Woking to see a friend. The distance 
from Surbiton to Woking is about thirteen miles. I would start after 
breakfast. The countryside in England is not flat, as here, but full of ups 
and downs. If there is difficulty in cycliug over a stretch of half a mile or 
so, there is great pleasure in having about an equal distance toco 
on a down gradient. Then the scenery is much more varied. There 

t/ 8 ' 1Dn V iv ! rS ’ c ° mmons ’ towns > streets, cinemas every five 
3 e ®,°. r f°- . If one f ; s t,red or thirsty he can stop at any village ale-house 
and drink a glass of beer. After about an hour 1 reached Wokincpirved 

th 5?» lun ohed heard a sermon at the Woking Mosque and by tea 

bed with the consciousness that wilflMdTpent^ nice ^Sunday. ^ to 

ended very nearly^in' mv death t T* ^ 

gone to spend some time 7 whh friends 1 ’ had 

is Stratford-on-Avon the Mrth n I™ 'f m T y forty ? lleS from °*ford 

spephtl festival is held in Autumn^ Z all the'Tve’ of%l year a 
acted turn by turn. Funds were short ^ P i l Shakes Peare are 
should cycle to 
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should do so on return. That would save money and give us a chance to 
see the countryside in the famous district of Costwold. My friend cycled 
to Stratford. The play ended at about ten o’clock in the evening. It 
was my turn to cycle back to Oxford. 1 could easily have slept at 
Stratford, and cycled back the next day, but a perverse spirit of adventure 
in me made me decide to start for Oxford at that time in a moonless 
night and clouds in the sky. For five or six miles I cycled with great 
speed and much confidence, the lamp giving me a merry light. Then a 
stone came before my wheel, the wheel jumped up, and down fell the 
lamp on the road, broken and unfit for use. By this time it was quite 
dark. However 1 thought I knew the Road to Oxford and would reach 
there even without a light. But I relied too much on my knowledge of 
English roads. Somewhere in the dark I must have taken a wrong turn¬ 
ing and gone miles and miles away from Oxford. After cycling for two 
hours or so T began to get worried as none of the villages that were on the 
way to Oxford arrived. By this time it had also begun to drizzle. I was 
very tired and cold. So I crept into a hayrick, hid the cycle under the 
hay, and covered myself with hay, hoping to find warmth and shelter 
from rain. 1 could not sleep because I was too uneasy and tired. How¬ 
ever the hay gave me warmth and with the return of warmth confidence 
came back to me. It must have been in the early hours of the mourning 
(the coldest part of the day) when J put my bicycle on the road again and 
started. I soon reached a railway station and there I learnt that I had 
gone in the wrong direction and that Oxford was still twenty miles away. 
That right I must have cycled fifty or sixty miles in the dark A sense of 
pride in me forbade me from going to Oxfoid in the train and I cycled to 
it. My friends were very much surprised at my story, but they regarded 
me as a bit of a madcap and so gave me a warm welcome. 

This adventure did not cure me of ray love of cycling and I still cycle 
occasionally—say fifteen or sixteen miles. However I must say that 
cycling is a pleasure only for the young. With the beginning of middle age 
one’s capacity for this kind of recreation diminishes considerably. Wot 
eight years ago 1 cycled fifty miles in a day and pUyed Badminton after 
that in the evening. Now I draw the line at twenty miles. After that i 
ceases to be a recreation and becomes labour. 


44. WONDERS OF ELECTRICITY (P.U., Inter., 1937) 

Who does not know the wonders wrought by electricity, the fairy-chi 
nf man’s brain ? Its origin was humble but certain and promising. ^ 
aDDlication to practical life has revolutionized life and what Hercules 
supposed to do P in the early Greek stories, it has performed. These achieve- 
mints are important and we are so used to them that we do not 
what we would do without them. We can have some idea of the ml ^ ? 

t of the giant of the button” by cataloguing some of them. 
C ° nq ^ivlle them tentativelv under the following heads ) Communics- 
uZ % Medial treatment ; (3) Domes,ic uses ; (4) LocomoUon 

and transport; ( 5 ) Industry ; (6) Defence etc. 

The telegraph was the earliest wonder in the flag or light 

existing methods : the post, the and incidentally of the 

:; g iettg g beeLive commereia. world. There were greater aurprtaes that 
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waited : the radio and the television. The telegraph had conquered distance 
but the radio conquered space also. Barriers, geographical, political or 
racial cannot stop a message from spreading over the ether. Linked with 
the telephone system the radio has brought the commercial world together 
into one international market. At a little cost any one of us can keep a 
radio set and listen in to songs, speeches or news bulletins from all over the 
inhabited world. Ships on high seas, sub-marines under water, aeroplanes 
perched in mid air, the stranded explorer on the top of the Himalayas— 
the radio message can be picked up by them all if they possess a receiver. 
For local purposes we have the telephone and for places not linked up by the 
telephone we have the telegraph. These three are the strong links of the 
chain which links up the hitherto segregated humanity. Television is yet 
another prodigy : a combination of the radio and the screen picture. 
What we need to remember is that the sending of these messages or their 
reception is cheap and convenient, though of course the sets are highly 
complicated and expensive.^ 

Electricity plays a gre&t part in the treatment of human ailments, 
especially where external stimulation of the system is needed. Its effect¬ 
iveness is recognized to-day in “Nature Cure” clinics specializing in 
electric baths. Paralysis, nervous diseases and venereal diseases can be 
cured through such treatments. With the popularization of the electric 
treatment, it is hoped that electricity will play as great a part in keeping 
up health as medicines. 

* (It is in domestic life that it is the eternal handmaid. In summer it works 
our fans and in winter it heats our rooms. It works in the kitchen and the 
laundering room : it cooks our food and presses our clothes. The electric 
vacuum cleaner dusts off our carpets, cupboards and book-shelves. Those 
who live in modern flats, like the skyscrapers in U.S.A., have lifts at their 
disposal. Our rooms are lighted at the mere pressing of a button and the 
tiny electric bell announces the visitors. The radio and the television sets 
the whole world next to us and telephone on the table brings us within call 
of every one of our acquaintances. It is possible for a cripple or un aged 
P® r . s ? n en i°y the comforts of good living. Electricity means the comfort 
of life, its glow and its charing Over and above all, it is cheaper and more 
convenient to use than either steam, or gas, or compressed air. 

If electricity does so many trifling odds and ends for us, it can also do 
giants work. Its motive force or traction power can move and operate 
huge machines Our heavy industry and manufacture will not work without 
electricity half as efficiently and profitably as with electricity. A visit to 

a workshop a factory or a mill gives us a fair idea of its strength. The 

gigantic electric hammer, the Vulcanite furnace, the Herculean electric 

rhvthmln der ^ ^ b ° k nng * crew dis P la y their strength, accuracy 
mov . e “ en J 8 through electricity. The movemeuts of these 

7 n n ^, 8try beat M harmoniously as the human heart 
**£ ed locomotives and electric trains, and trams are popu- 

f I E * eC i" c t0 °? S have made possible to bore into the heart 

dl J 6rt the C(mrse the rivers, to store water behTnd 
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building is as diverting as the sight of mighty London lying asleep was to 
Wordsworth. 

We live in an age of war and strife where defence works count a lot. 
The Maginot and^ Siegfried Lines are more useful and more impregnable 
than the famous Wall of China. Electrified bubed wires play a great role 
in defence. In attack it is useful iD discharging highly charged shots 
with an accuracy that is amazing. 

Electricity has a glorious past behind it and a still more glorious 
future. 


45. HOW TO IMPROVE OUR CATTLE (P.U., Inter., 1937) 


The problem of cattle improvement in our country is fundamental as 
it concerns the welfare of the whole of India. India is predominantly rural 
and agricultral and cattle are like the spinal cord of the peasantry. When 
we lo^k at the mortality figure* of children and mothers and the ever- 
increasing list of famished looking ill-nourished youngmen, we realize how 
much farm animals matter to us. For it is lack of good cattle that makes us 
poor and weak. Better cattle mean better milk and ghee and butter 
which are the necessary ingredients of Indian food. Our country has been 
much extolled for her cattle but like other good and glorious things it was 
in the long past golden age. We worshipped cows then and we also 
worship them now. But what a difference ! Our worship is devoid of actual 
service. Perhaps, it is illustration of the well-known proverb : “The nearer 
the church, the farther away from God.” 

Before any improvement is possible, it is necessary that a survey be 
made of the various parts of the country or data collected regarding the 
the various breeds. Western methods of dairy-farming must be introduc¬ 
ed, the people educated on those lines and the progress of the work and its 
effectiveness must be carefully watched. This would involve selection and 
rejection. Pedigree bulls and cows naturally will be preferred to second 
rate and third rate heads. In the west there is no social or religious 
prejudice against slaughtering the useless cattle. From cattle they are 
converted into preserved meat in the gigantic abattoirs. “The greatest 
good of the greatest number” is no more tenable in this case than in Mr. 
H G. Well’s theory of the Superman. Let us have only a few heads of 
cattle but let them be of the finest breed and maximum yield. For better 
breed we have to sacrifice the weaker to the cause of the race which 
consists of the best. Even this may be possible in the near future. We 
shall need uptodate dairies and experts whose observations and judgment 


can be trusted. 

Indian sentiment is opposed to the slaughtering wholesale of weak 

cattle and I deeply sympathise with that sentiment. Why not send a 
weak cattle to the jungles to roam about wild ? 

Once the selection has been made in a particular bree ^f ur ^ 
rr.vpmpnt can only be affected hv cross breeding between the horn 
inter se and the home breeds and the imported breeds. Here too, 
Stical figures are of invaluable use. Blind preference of mere appear- 
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ranee or the cost of the cattle is no sure guide, for actual experiments 
have proved that all imported cattle do not flourish here. The work of 
experimentation in a poor and backward country like ours, can only be 
done by Government Farms and Officers. Their work can, of course, be 
supplemented by private owners of large live stock or pinjrapoles and 
gowshalas. With well-established local bodies, it is very easy for the 
Government to propagate the desired breed and exterminate the undesir¬ 
ed. This could be done by castration. There is no need to kill. 

Another factor that goes a long way in improving cattle is better and 
hygienic conditions of their keeping. We in India are trudging along the 
beaten track of our forefathers in keeping our cattle ; perhaps our children 
mav be more fortunate. The majority who keep cattle have no idea of 
keeping them. They give them plenty of water to drink and little of food, 
and extract milk out of their very bones and skins. The lowing of the 
starved calf is music to their ears. They do not believe in letting the poor 
dumb-driv^n cattle wander in a pasture or swim in a nullah and a small 
cow tether is a most abominable sight. Before the government can make 
headway, the private owner must change his outlook and receive a new 
education. Old prejudices die hard and where our selfishness is at stake, 
they die in centuries. Indians are not only illiterate but they have also 
no energy. We must impress on them the desirability of acquiring this 
new knowledge and piess into use their humanitarian and religious in¬ 
stincts. if we can convince them that the better keeping of a cow, for 
instance, is more profitable than its ill keeping, probably their instinct of 
selfishness will goad them on. Little do we know the evil practices which 
are resorted to in order to squeeze out the last drop of milk. Some of us 
are aware of the phuka process which had to be abolished by legislation. 
These practices and the popular superstitions make the task of education 
in cattle breeding terribly difficult. Howsoever insurmountable difficulties 
may be, where there is a will there is a way. Cattle improvement is our 
own improvement. Why not be selfish and think of cattle as a part and 
parcel of yourself and so improve them ? 


46. LIFE IS WORTH LIVING (P. V., Inter., 193S) 

The philosophy, that life is worth living, is inherent in the conduct of 
everyone who is alive. Those who do not think life worth living do not 
live. The world never hears of them. Nearly two thousand years ago 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the Roman Philosopher-Emperor put the 
problem succinctly. “The door is open ; if the house is smoky, leave it.” 

. Yet the paradox remains, that many of us do not think life worth 
lmng, and yet continue to be alive. Desire is life and it is frustrated 
desire that takes the worthwhileness out of life. When we fall in love with 
some human face divine,’ and that divine face does not love us back in 
return, then the desire for life goes out of our heart. When a trusted 
friend stabs us in the back, when our dearest dreams vanish like particles 
of smoke mto the air, when we lie awake at night brooding over our mis 

ndfiniii WU haVe i°.«° about fr °“ door to door looking for Ck 

... m ZStS ZX2Z. 
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try to drown our thoughts in work—then life seems a poor thing indeed, 

and we could leave it without regret. But something irrational in us, a 
divine stubbornness, a something that sees the dawn of hope even in the 
deepest cloud of misery, still makes us carry on. 

What makes life worth living is the heightened consciousness of certain 
moments of our existence w hich compared to the daily routine, seem lofty 
like mountain peaks. Such moments can come to men in three ways—from 
the senses, from the emotions and from the intellect From the senses 
they come in two ways,—the sexual act and alcohol. People will not 
admit it but if they faced themselves frankly they will be forced to the 
conclusion that they enjoyed themselves most when they were drinking or 
having the sexual act. This is Omar Khyyam. This is the practical 
philosophy of ninetenths of mankind—including even the so-called saints 
and prophets. But the trouble with such pleasures is that they are mo¬ 
mentary. There is a nervous spasm, the movement of a muscle this way 
or that and the pleasure is over like a flash of lightening. For ray ow r n 
part I codemn these pi. usures. The sexual act, when it comes naturally, 
is not only a sensation but a culmination, a fulfilment of personality. 
Reduced to the level of alcohol, as mere sensation, it is futile, like Sisy¬ 


phus rolling his stone ever up-hill. One never gets in it what one is seeking. 

The pleasures of the emotions are more subtle and more lasting. 
They are affection given and received, the love of friend for friend, the 
love of lovers, the love of parents. Under this head we must include also 
ambition and those tricky forms of compensation that are so various and 
so hard to classify—all the complexes and obsessions of men. One may want 
to be a conqueror, another a scholar or a lover or even a philanthropist. 
All these are forms of domination. The craving is for the satisfaction of 

the burning desire in one— exactly as the drunkard craves for his bottle. 

The most common form of seeking emotional satisfaction is vanity or con¬ 
ceit Love me, respect me, be dominated by me, admire me, see how- 
superior 1 am—this is the conscious or the unconscious desire. An illusion. 
Selfishness is so deeply ingrained in human nature, and assumes such 1 ro- 
tean forms, that it is idle to expect anything except self-love. 

The last pleasures-the pleasur.s of the intellect—are not so intense 
sensual or emotional or emotional satisfactions, but they are most last- 
Friends betray and sweethearts are faithless but knowledge is al- 
g '_ there We may live to the age of Methuselah hut knowledge does 
r/ir nor wmitssatisfacticns everdoy. This is a pleasure however 
’/’-ires training, perseverance, and intelligence. Every Tom, Dick 
that rec J , the 8exl , a l act or drink or love. But how many are 

° T Har °l to make arduous efforts to learn Spanish in order to read ‘Don 
prepared to or pick up enough Greek to read Homer? To 

Quixote’ in the engager k P ow> ,f fe is worth living. Life is not so 

the dTrfuI that one should waste it singing the praises of its Creator - 

wonderful that o and im j ust . Suppose some one deeded to be a 

Essentially it s ^ made up his mind that he would do no harm 

completely moral ma - ^ ng If he doeS not end up on the gal- 

to even evil things arvation. He has to say to the jungle- 

lows like Christ, he wil mvself. To the plants—I cannot let 

I must kill you to ^^g^viy^nivself. To his fellow man-I am 

Sn S g U t^"n away from you because I mean to enjoy her myself. 
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All this is true. Yet life is worth living for the sake of those exqui¬ 
site momenta that it gives us uow and then. To me most of these 
moments have come from books, and ve.*y, very few from m«n directly. 
I remember the deep satisfaction I hai in reading Housman’s poems, or 
how I sat late at night, headache and all, to read Schopenhaur’s views on 
love. Or the Dynats or Aldous Huxley or Krishnaraurti or H. P. 
Blavatsky and so many other books. From relationships with man my 
heart has often turned away in bitter disgust. There is only one man 
whom I love so deeply that I could give my lifeblood for him. I won’t say 
who he is but I worship him. He certainly makes life worth living for me. 

47. WHY I LOVE THE PUNJAB [P. U., Inter., 1939) 


It is the fashion these days to boast of one’s love for his motherland. 
The virtue of patriotism is extolled so much that even those who have 
never felt any such sentiments force themselves to do so, and become full- 
fledged lovers of their motherland. A genuine love of one’s country 
should be searching)}- dissociated from the usual, advertisement one. And 
it is for each to do it for himself. 


I have travelled over many places in the world, including Kashmir 
and Switzerland—and so it is not possible for me to say that Punjab is 

n t \ in the world. It is hot, and dusty and the 
flats are monotonous. There are rivers but they are emaciated ones. 
And then they are so alike each other. (1 have not seen the Indus, but 
if it is anything like the Brahmaputra, which I have seen, it must be the 

most beautiful river in the Punjab.) Yet I am fond of the Punjab, in my 
own way. J 


First of all I love Punjab because I love the Punjabis. • Now love is 
blind. So when I say I Jove the Punjabis the argument should be final 

let one tries to justify one’s emotional preferences. The Punjabi is tall 

and straight and manly. 'Jhe women, especially between the ages of six- 

teen and twenty, at the coflegcgoing age, are some of them so beautiful 

aChe °? kmg at thcrn - Tbere is more freedom given to the 

confident^ whT^ P art8 ] ofInd ». «° t he women go about with a 
confident air which is very pleasant to look at. We provide more than 

peopleware Vhile OnT" ** aTm *' and that shows that our 

And 

peopled”w7so D uth! ,h Th g e '*7* 

rine Mayo ami Mr.^Aldous of observed asWKa^: 

the beginning ofLteJbtttheTjnd 17^ yeM fr °“ 

intoxications the early summer ' 7 ^En.tnd not 80 

charm all its own. The winds blow from £ (P ? nd Ma ?) * has a 
shines austerely. Even breathing f th , niountains and the sun 
in these months I Imve ^ and ° ften 

and hours in the villages on thc banTs of the Ravi Wb f0r hourf > 
laid down on the ground read a * th 1 When tlred * have' 

my Byes aad « oae *0 s * ee P- No P on g e 6 
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casual sight that a man in western dress should be sleeping on the ground 
with his sola topee under his head and a book over his eyes. March brings 
spring and with it flowers, and the air becomes even more iutoxicating 
than before. Then one gets nostalgic for sweethearts and a shy peep from 
a pair of dark eyes keeps one awake for long hours at night. Then slowly 
and inexorably comes the tyrant summer. Rosy cheeks pale, throats go 
bad on account of the dust and men begin to long for the rainy season 
which alas ! does not always come up to their expectations ! It is only 
this year (1939) that the rain has been good and at eleven o’clock in an 
August morning the frogs are croaking away merrily in the fields. It 
rained heavily last night and sleep was deep. 

The Panjabi language is sweet to the ears. It is the language of 
those who live in the open air and have not yet become overformal, as 
some people in other parts of India have. The language is ba*ed upon 
a recognition of the brute nature of facts, and even when it is sentimental 
it faces facts. The cartman as he twists the tail of the bullock 6ings away 
the weary distance. I translate a few lines from a typical song of bullock 
cart drivers just to illustrate my remarks about the language. 

“0 Heer, do not call me back again and again. I have tested your 
friendship and found it worthless. Always you were protesting your love 
for me and now you have been purchased by another. Go your way. Go 


not call me back.” 

There is here much sweetness and even despair but" no false sentimen- 
talitv The lover recognizes that women are so made that economic 
considerations weigh with them heavily, but he does not wal ow . 
false emotion. He recognizes this fact and goes his , The S '“, 

Gurus have given to the language a power of expression and a dep l 
of mystical meaning which can make it bear comparison with the mystics 
poetry of any language in the world. 1 refer especially to the »"g by 
H nwh Pi.ru which beeins, “Give Him. the Beloved, news of us His 

Shah with his immortal ballad. , f 

I was born, bred and brought up in Lahore and I am deeply fond of 

ti „oon fito town (rrow from comparatively small beginnings i 

!‘- 1 ,ia n V t % 9 fr n c s ze Here I have dreamed and despaired and dug 

Its present g.gant .0 siZen ^ ^ ^ ^ Hefe j have built a house| m 

out of mj . . live nnd die and here I am slowly and slowly realizing 

Whi Vf jrurpose WhicT, Punjabi does not love Lahore ? It may bo 
m.v life s P. ur P"^; |v V habit and power of association, but the love for it 
that this is “ er a f 0 P f ,,il parts of Lahore the sweetest is he 

remains a *^3 and the Goif road, und the roads crossing it up to the 
Lawrence Gardens a ^ ^ # chil(J here l g0 about now a m£d e 

canal bank.„ f 6cbe mes for the future and many, many dreams. Here 

aged man “ 8 ju9t a f ew davs before my death, a g re .V- ha ‘ red f 
it may be that I will 00010 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ for or two of 

tottering old affect i on , and brace myself up to face the final 

which I bave a sp t e hat even j n Kashmir, surrounded by gorgeous beaut? 

r t n h e ought 19 of my favourite trees in the Lawrence Gardens-so deep 

affeotion, or perhaps association. 
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I wonder if this is a correct rationalization of an instinctive sentiment 
and I wonder if other Punjabis will endorse this analysis. 

48. THE WISDOM OF THE EAST (P.U.1914) 



A personal friend of George 
writes of him :— 


Russell, the great Irish patriot poet, 


“A. E. has told me that he was not originally robust physically or 
intellectually, nor of a fundamentally decided character, nor of an especial¬ 
ly psychic nature : that he made himself one from very little by a gradual¬ 
ly increasing interest in, and application of, the thought and methods of 
the Vedanta. He held that meditation on the ideas of the Bhagwat Gita 
and the practice of the psychologic.il discipline systematized by Patanjali 
must astonishingly energize any person and that these ideas and this 
discipline had transformed him from a shy, self-doubting youth to the 
cheerful, courageous person he certainly became.” 

This is good praise from a foreigner for the wisdom contained in two 
of the greatest books that the East has produced—the Bhagvad Gita and 
the Yog Sutras of Patanjali. Another confirmation that the East has 
penetrated into regions of thought to which the West does not even aspire, 
comes from the pen of Eleanor Glyn, the famous Hollywood actress. She 
says, amongst other things : “I believe that each human being has lived 
before on this earth and will live again, evolving up from prehistoric man 
to individuality. I believe that we are not allowed memory because we 
must improve through the desire for evil being eliminated.” 

Eleanor Glyn is not the only Westerner to believe (and I suppose try 
to live by) the two fundamental concepts of Vedenta—Re-incarnation and 
Karma. There are many thousands of men and women in the West who 
find the philosophy of Vedanta to be the only philosophy that satisfies 
them. This is due mainly to the life-work of the great founders and leaders 
of the Theosophical Society-H. P. Blavatsky, H. S. Olcott, Mrs. Annie 
Besant, and C. W. Lead beater. 


There in the minds of Easterners is a good deal of misunderstanding 

about the law of Karma and so I will attempt to make an exposition of it 
as far as my lights permit. ' 

In the first place, the theory of Karina lays it down that man is di- 
vine in ongin, and that man and God are in essence one. (‘There is no 

Krishnamurti.) The great Upanishadic 

1 art t . hou i 4ho “France of Jesus, “I and my father aro one " 

hlro M,!! 1 w K or ^ 8 . ^/'pfnus to his phy s ician. “I was waiting for you 

?hfn„^r-.“V S .T 1? me <le P arts 40 unite itself with the Divine in 
the Universe, all point to the some thing 

-vee:: 

individual for sins committed in a former birth of whinb V° . puil,8h 
collection 1 If there is no \ \ h “ no re * 

this scheme of recompense ? ” * P t ex,afc0noe > what value is 
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The reply to this objection is : It is far more unjust that a ma,n should 
bear the penalty of sins committed b}' his progenitors, sins for which he is 
in no way responsible and of which he has no knowledge. I know of a man 
the happiness of whose life has been blasted just because his father was 
poor at a critical period of his life, and lie could not purchase the good¬ 
will of certain persons, of the price of which he had an accurate idea in 
rupees, annas and pies. The value of retribution does not lie in the accu¬ 
rate memory of the details of experience, for man does not carry over 
details from one life to another, but he carries character. It is not memory 
that matters, but strength of mind. 

The law of Karma points out that the world in which we live is a 
world produced by law, and that it is moved and governed by the operat¬ 
ion of natural laws, the law of retribution being also a law of nature. 
Therefore, punishment suffered is not anything ordered bj r some sup¬ 
reme God, but the result of the natural operation of the law itself. 


( 2 ) 

Much wisdom and beauty are to be found in the words of the Quran 
which made Omar accept Islam. History says that, having failed to prevent 
people from embracing Islam, he determined to kill the Prophet and his 
followers. Going to the house of his brother-in-law, he found both him 
and his sister reading the following words of the Quran : 

“Whatever is in the heavens and the earth declares the glory of Allah, 
who is mighty and wise. His is the kingdom of the heavens ahd the earth ; 
and He has power over all things. He is the first and the last and the 
ascendant (over all) and the knower of all hidden things and best cognisant 
of all things. He it is who created the heaven and the earth in six periods, 
and he is firm in power. He knows that which goes deep down into the 
earth, and that which comes forth out of it, and that which comes down 
from the heaven, and that which goes up into it, and he is with you 
wherever you are ; and Allah sees what you do. His is the kingdom of 
the heavens and the earth : and to Allah are all affairs returned. He causes 
the night to enter in upon the day, causes the day to enter in upon the 
night, and he is cognisant of what is in (your) hearts.” [Translation by 
Maulvi Mohd. Ali of Lahore.] 

Every word of the passage sunk into Omar’s heart and he shouted in 
ecstasy : “] bear witness that there is no God but Allah, and tha 

Mohammad is his prophet.” 

(3) 

Into the Japji Sahib, the morning prayer of the Sikhs, Guru Nanak 
has put so much wisdom and fervent devotion, that if a man repeats t 
Japji every day, his life unconsciously becomes noble, pure, beautilul, a 
full of service to mankind. Below I give some extracts 

He who builds and unbuilds the universe—in whom all Being w. 
coming forth from Him, and returning back to Him,-seems so far « ^ 8 
near • Omnipresent, Omniscient, Him have sages adored. Coun 
millions have sung of Him, yet he still remains unknown and unsung. 

How great is the kingdom of nature that thou hast given to man 
Thou didst create all this but by one word. 
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From one word of Thy lips is made this thousand-rivered nature. 
Man plays the fool in thinking so much of himself. 

What are his ideas, resolves, efforts, labours and pain ? 

Are not his deeds as fates combined against him ? 

Is not his past self his own undoer ? 

No way of escape from the wheel of birth and death but His Saving 
Mercy, His Grace and Glance ! 

0 Lord, throw me not on myself; of my will I cannot speak nor 
observe silence. 

All men are the same, not more not less, when seen from the eternal. 

[ Prof. Puran Singh’s translation ] 

Each religion aims at intensifying the capacity for good action in 
each man. But it is only for a while that a religion produces the full 
effect intended. Soon it becomes rigid ; it stresses the outer form and 
not the inner life ; vested interests of priesthoods make of religion a 
mechanical creed. 

While religion becomes slowly stereotyped, rigid, a matter of formal 
observance and not a life of the heart and mind, evil grows. Not that 
religion actively encourages evil but it does so passively b} r refusing to 
control abuses. All the evils which add to the reservior of evil can be 
described in one word—cruelty. The truly religious man is not cruel. 

49. THE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS (P. U., B. A„ 1938) 

This is a question I have been asking myself at different moments, in 
different moods, for the last ten years—“Can I be happy ? If so, how 
And the answer has always been “You cannot be happy. No one is happy/’ 

I have, as a drug entered upon altruistic activities of various types, which 
although they brought me satisfaction left an aching void in the heart all 
the same. 

As I lay in bed last night, pondering over this problem, a thought 
that has come to me often in the past, which I have sometimes brushed 
aside as irrational, came to me again. “I could have been happy if I had 
been a contemporary of Buddha and a member of his blessed fraternity. He 
would have shown me the way. I would have served him as Ananda 
served him. Then I could have been happy.” This thought rouses loving 
reverence in me, yet it does not open the secret door of happiness. I have 
studied Vedanta and as philosophy it appeals to me powerfully, especially 
the Doctrine of Karma : “We create our own destiny, mould our future, 
determine our character by our thoughts and deeds. We can- 
not blame God or Satan for our own misery and sufferings for which 
we ourse ves are responsible, because what we deserve we have got now 
and what we shall make we shall receive in future. Our present was do! . 

termincd by our past and our future will be determined by our present 
This is the eterna Law (Swami Abhedananda). Buddha too taught the 
same thing and with him it was not only a matter of speculation onlv 
but of d'Tect knowledge : “You suffer f rom yourse l V es ; iLe else com 
pels .there is none else to compel. ° com- 

If the doctrine of Karma is true, and to me it is self-evident, then 
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I may through the course of many births and many deaths, undo the 
fetters that lie heavy on my feet and ultimately walk into that Kingdom 
of Happiness which is my inheritance. Oh ! but how many more births 
and deaths must I go through ? I am tired of these cycles within cycles, 
the apparent hearties* inequities of life, and this slaughterhouse that is 
called the Universe, fatigues me. 

Here it becomes clear that patience is necessary. In my next life 
I may be nearer to happiness by a minute fraction if ] live unselfishly in 
this one—but what am I to do in the meantime ? The reply comes from 
Mahatma Gandhi : “Realization of truth is impossible without a complete 
merging of oneself in, and identification with, this limitless ocean of life. 
Hence, for me, there is no escape from social service, there is no happiness 
on earth beyond or apart from it. Social service here must be taken to 
include every department of life. In this seheme there is nothing low, 
nothing high. For, all is one, though we seem to be many.” This is the 
reply which 1 have given myself too but which, as I have said before, 
though it gives me a certain amount of .'atisfaciion gives no lasting happi¬ 
ness. However one must not blame the idea. It seems incomplete be¬ 
cause I have not whole-heartedly put it into practice. If 1 devoted each 
and every moment of my life to serving others, as I do minute fractions, 
now and then, then there is bound to result that calm serenity which 
characterises Mahatma Gandhi. 


“Only the brave deserve the fair.” The brave deserve not only the 
fair but happiness also. For to achieve happiness one must be one-point¬ 
ed, all his energy must be directed towards that one end. One must have 
the divine madness of Buddha. “I will not enter these gates again until I 
have won the secret of life and death to help my fellow sufferers”. If one 
wishes to be happy he must be made like Buddha. 

“Io ho veduto tutto il verno prima 
II prun mostraisi rigido e feroce ; 

Poscia portar la rosa in sua la cima.” 

So sang Dante. (I have seen all the winter through the briar show itself 
hard and forbidding ; and then it bere a rose upon its summit.) That 
rose at the end of the winter is ultimate happiness which seems hidden so 
f ir away far far away from us. Ah ! if only during our life's winter some 
one could ^ive us just one glimpse of the rose that will bo formed in 
snrinff l The tragedy of life is that, as we aspire to one happiness alter 
another destiny thwarts us. It is as when the tree puts out little buds to 
L'row into flowers, some wintry blast comes and nips them, and the tree 
® to the world only bare twigs without flowers. Our hopes of sell- 

riifuon are conUnu.il/being pruned by destiny. "Man is driven by 
imnulse after impulse, always to s-ek some other happiness than that 
, ? i i ‘t a8 i. n own Every dream which is fulfilled brings in the trai 
% h„nnine‘s the need to create another dream. So man in the long 
° f l Of his manv lives is driven f.om one plane of his being into another. 
A^'firt-t as t he nure savage lie needs to satisfy only his physical appetites . 
then^at “ tentage, k craves a higher happiness. of£. — 

wealth and fame. These two in turn come to him For‘here ensues 
Karma decree the equal reaction of eWy action, and therefore there 
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the realization of every ambition, of every plan for which the individual has 
created energy. But as the cultured soul reaps these harvests of happiness 
which he has planned, there then comes to him that acutest form ot dis¬ 
satisfaction, harder to bear than all others, the spiritual hunger more lull 
of suffering than any other deprivation. That stage is known in India as 
“Mumukshattava,” the craving for Moksh or Liberation or Happiness (C. 
Jinarajadasa in “The Divine Vision”). 

Then the man learns the following three facts, living which he attains 
Truth and Happiness. They were taught by the Masters of Wisdom in 
Ancient Egypt and ever since everywhere. 

1. The Soul'of man is Immortal and its future is the future of a 
thing whose growth and splendour have no limit. 

2. The principle which gives life dwells in us, and without us, is un¬ 
dying and eternally beneficent, is not heard or seen or smelt, but is perceiv¬ 
ed by the man who desires perception. 

3. Each man is his own absolute law-giver, the dispenser of glory or 
gloom to himself, the decreer of his reward , his -punishment . 

50. DRAMA AS A SOCIAL FORCE 

( 1 ) 

There are those who hold with Oscar Wilde that art is quite useless 
and has no ethical significance, and whenever the artist com -s out with a 
moral, they condemn him and say that he has betrayed his art. 

To them drama is not a social force. They believe that those who 
preach social or economic equality or justice through this medium, are 
really interested in politics or economics and should leave drama alone. 
There is a good deal to be said for this point of viow, though it does not 
contain the whole truth. If we insist on the dramatist popularizing our 
own brand of ideas and no others, we shall soon need a labour playhouse, 
and a socialist playhouse and a capitalist playhouse and drama shall 
perish. It is true that when we have a good playhouse, our ideas as well 
as everybody else’s will one day find themselves on the footlights. 

But here it is necessary to make an important distinction. That 
which gives value to drama is the idoa contained in it, not its lack of ideas. 
Even those plays and works of art which proudly claim to have no social 
and ethical significance are not without value. Their value is that though 
they preach no explicit doctrine, they help a man to forget himself for a 
short time, to kill his ego as it were (as {Schopenhauer would say), and so 
become social. The remark of Dio Chrysostom about Pheidias’s statue of 
Zeus at Olympia can be applied to many pl«ys which are rebelliously 
written in defiance of ethics and society : “Any man who is heavy laden in 
soul, who has suffered many misfortunes and sorrows in his life, and who 
has no comfort of sweet sleep, even such a one, l think, if he stood oppo- 
f- l r 6 ,, 18 8 ^ afcuo would forget all the dangers and hardships of this mortal 

I1I0* 

(2) 

In India drama has always been recognized as a powerful instrument 
in mould mg social conscience. In this, we have unconsciously followed 
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Aristotle. To Aristotle the value of drama lay in its catharsis, or purifica¬ 
tion. Emotions accumulated in us under the pressure of social restraints, 
and liable to sudden issue in unsocial and destructive action, were to be 
worked off and sluiced away in the harmless form of theatrical excitement. 
Drama was to appeal to intellect as well as to emotion and this intellec¬ 
tual pleasure was the highest form of joy to which a man could rise. 

Unfortunately playwrights in India do not always live up to this high 
ideal. There is a tendency in them to appeal to sex and sex only. Pro¬ 
fessional playwrights do not move on a high moral plane. The great pity 
is, that the arts of singing and dancing, so closely allied to classical Indian 
drama, have fallen into the hands of ignorant and undesirable men and 
women. In ancient India drama was regarded as sacred ; it was the fifth 
Veda, Natya Veda. If drama is to fulfil its true end in modern India, 
growing like a phoenix out of its ashes, then its tendency to put undue 
emphasis on sex must be curbed, and the dramatist must be true to the 
supreme personal and domestic ideal of India—the ideal of purity. 


Many of the greatest dramatists of the west are idealistic. Shaw is avow¬ 
edly a propagandist. Take the propaganda out of his plays and his plays fall 
to pieces. Galsworthy pleads for social reform in all his plays. The defects 
of the existing system of dealing with criminals are explored in “Justice.” 
“The Silver Box” shows that the poor and the rich are treated differently in 
the course of public justice. That sexual lapses ate viewed according to the 
status of the persons concerned is brought out in “The Eldest Son.” The 
struggle between capital and labour is studied in “Strife,” and the “Mob” 
(produced in 1914) treats of jingoism set against pacifism. But Galsworthy 
is not a mere preacher only. He combines moral seriousness with great 
artistic restraint and many beautiful dramatic devices. If he were a mere 


preacher nobody would go to see his plays. 

Tagore, like Shakespeare, does not preach any moral doctrines, but 
there is an underlying moral fervour in all his plays, though he never 
stresses it so much as to make his plays undramatic. The greatest of his 
social plays is Sacrifice. Here we have a good king Tipperah who is a 
worshipper of the goddess Kali. Every day goats are sacrificed before the 
goddess. One day a poor girl’s goat is sacrificed, and the sufferings of the 
crirl open the eyes of the king. He forbids the shedding of blood in the 
temple from that dav. The High Priest, however, is angry, and wants 
lo get the king assassinated, first by seducing his general, then his brother. 
His wrath, though murderous, is sincere. But all his schemes fail, lnen 
Jai Singh, an orphan belonging to the Kashatriya class, whom the High 
Priest had adopted, promises to kill the king as according to the > High 
Priest “The shedding of royal blood is the wish of the goddess. 

Sinah’loves the king deeply and cannot kill him. But he has to carry out 
his promise He stfbs himself before the goddess, and so sheds royal 
Plnnrl for he too belonged to a royal class. This shocks the High Priest, 
who loved Jai Singh, so much that'he throws the goddess’s image _into t;he 
river. The purpose of the play is quite clear. In the words of the king . 
“How can the mother of all creatures be satisfied by the shedding of th 
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outright, (as the nineteenth century condemned Ibsen), but wait to ass- 

ess the social value of these ideals. We must remember that the plays 
of Aeschylus have outlived the Greek civilization. Tbeophile Gautier has 
said : “All things pass, Great art alone cannot perish The citv dies but 
the statue remains.” Here we must note the qualification : ‘ Only great 
art cannot perish.'* Of the scores of plays that are produced in 
London every week not one is remembered for more than a month. G.M. 
Joad says : “Beauty, in fact, is for me nothing more than a contrivance 
of the Life-Force for securing that its ideals shall win acceptance. It is 
the sugar on the pill.” When drama ceases to have ideas, the nation dies. 
Athens of the sixth century b.c. produced Aeschylus, writer of most sub¬ 
lime dramas, all with a religious and social purpose. But the latter-day 
Athenians wanted excitement only and no ideas, and so Greece perished. 

51. LIVES OF GREAT MEN 


( 1 ) 

The words of the title are taken from Longfellow’s poem “The Psalm 
of life” from the stanza which runs as follows : 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

I think a shorter way of expressing the same idea is as follows: 
“Lives of great men all remind us, we can make our own lives great.” 

When we read the life of a great man it is not so much to honour his 
memory, as to get inspiration for living. We think that great men were 
in every way better than we, and yet they suffered far more than we did. 
No human attainment is cheap, least of all greatness in any walk of life. 
Greatness has its price and the price of greatness is always pain. Since 
these men suffered so much, what do our petty annoyances and disappoint¬ 
ments matter ? 

What evil luck soever 
For me remains in store 
'This sure much finer fellows 
Have fared much worse before. 


A great man who died recently (May, 1935) was T. E. Lawrence better 
known as “Lawrence of Arabia.” The story of Lawrence’s life is the story 
of an English scholar, who welded feudal tribes into a nation and brought 
them freedom and self-respect. I have called him a scholar, though he is 
better known as a warrior, because when we study his writings we find* in 
them the enduring quality of literature. For instance, note the closely 
woven texture of the following metaphor, which he uses to describe day in 
the Arabian desert. 


The heat of Arabia came out like a drawn sword and struck us 
speechless. It was mid-day ; and the noon in the East, like moonlight 
put to sleep the colours. There were only lights and shadows.” ’ 

Or the foliowing sentences describing his state of mind when he was 

thirty, and the days of his great achievements were over. The Arah • 
situation had cured him of crude ambition, while “it left in me my craving 
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for good repute among men. This craving made me profoundly suspect 
mj truthfulness to myself. Only too good an actor could so impress this 
opinion. Here were the Arabs believing me, Allenby and Clayton trusting 
me, my bodyguard dying for me ; and I began to wonder if all established 
reputations were founded, like mine, on fraud.” 

Lawrence wanted to become great both in thought and action. Great¬ 
ness in action, though important, is ephemeral. But greatness in thought 
lasts for ever. By the meagre quotations above I have tried to show how 
he was pre-eminently an honest thinker, with a fierce sincerity that burnt 
away all the dross from his reflections. Every schoolboy who reads the 
history of the Great War will realize Lawrence’s greatness as a leader of 
an alien people and as a general. This is why I want to emphasize the 
less known aspect of his greatness—his greatness as a writer, and as a 
man. 


In many respects he was “less” than the normal man. He had 
no sexual appetite, and had no taste for eating and drinking. He regarded 
eating and drinking as a tiresome necessity of life, which he cut short to 
the minimum. He ate only once a day. The spirit of competition, the 
ambition to shine, “that last infirmity of noble minds,” whi< h spurs the 
normal man to greatne : s, was also lacking in him. He never played 
competitive games when a schoolboy, and at an air station in the North 
W< stern Frontier, he gave up gardening as soon as a well-meaning officer 
commanding offered a prize for the best garden. 

( 2 ) 

People sometimes damn great men because they say they are unable 
to see any greatness in them. They measure greatness by their own powers 
of perception which, in most men, are sadly limited. Men are afraid of being 
enthusiastic about anybody, because others do not share their enthusiasms, 
and they are afraid of having their enthusiasms ridiculed. 

It is the test of greatness in a man that he should be able to see great¬ 
ness in others, and give them ungrudging credit for it. That is not to say 
that great men are above criticism. But there is criticism and criticism. 
Criticism can be dignified or petty, informed and understanding or ignorant 
and prejudiced, fair-minded or malicious. We must recognize worth 
generously wherever we find it, and take care that our critieism is not 
small-minded depreciation masquerading under the guise of profound 
intellectual probing. 

By our criticism we do no harm to great men, who do not need our 
eulogies and care little for our depreciation, but we cloud our own powers 
of perception, and thus, little by little, stunt our mental stature, bo it 
is good for us to think '.f the great man, though he may be ^wr^nce 
Arabia, an imperialist to the marrow of his bones and hateful to those, 
are a subject people and victims oi ihat imperialism. But I have tried 
show that he was a man of parts, and many aspects of his character w 

lovable and great. 

(3) 

A great man of our age who, luckily, is still with us, is Albert- Eins¬ 
tein. He was sent to school at Munich, where his father had oprne 
chemist’s shop and there he first learnt the bitterness o einp a 
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Germany. His persecution has made him give up Germany and he is now 
a wanderer on the face of the earth, with no home. The most lovable 
thing about Einstein is his extreme simplicity. Some years ago when I 
was studying at the University of Cambridge, Einstein came there to 
lecture on his theory of relativity. He lectured in the Senate Hall, the 
biggest hall in Cambridge, and wrote formulae on the blackboard to ex¬ 
plain his ideas to the savants of England gathered there. His English 
was not perfect, and whenever he came to some abstruse idea, he gave 
up English and spoke in German. So absorbed was he in his lecture, 
that he forget where he had placed the duster, and once wiped the black¬ 
board with the sleeve of his coat. 

How revolutionary Einstein’s thought is can be gauged from the 

following summary of some of the assumptions that ho makes in his 
theory :— 

(a) Time and distance are ralative and depend upon motion. 

( b ) Space-time is constant and therefore essential to all accurate 
calculation. 


(c) Space-time is finite and curved. 

(d) Light rajs travel in geodesics or universal great circles, and in f 
thousand million years may return to the point of origin. 

„„„ *a T he pl ® nets fcra T el in geodesics around the sun ‘because of tin 
curved nature of spaces-time, and their orbits are the lines of least refiia 

IZL ThB radiU8 ° f tMS ° UrVatUre “ 0“ themaaa of the sZ 

Bun r X ? rt ^ D0 < * irect ^ 0rce on the planets, but they travel n( 
they do because of the hills and valleys that lie in their course 7 

, , The “ass °f a body increases with its velocity, and no material 

the vel0dt * ° f '^‘-for if if did its masse™ would 
suffered" peZudon^Germa ’“h “ d T i ° DaIism > tho "g h he 

travelled in Europe " He hat 

Emstem. He wrote of the people of the East • “When &PP f a ? 10 

people closely,'one can scarcely any longer care far Fi,™ mspe0 5® the8e 
they are more effeminate and more brutal and Europeans ’ because 
greedier ; therein too, unfortunately rests theirn^^' i m “ ch COareer and 
abdity to conceive big things and c^rryThem Ihfough.” superiority, and 

power of though WhTa In of tha compelling 

we must think of the lives and thnrnZ th ?‘, b ° beoomes - That » why 
the world. The contemplation of gr. ° f ^ great men and women of 
We should never think of gr,at in us ' 

never become like them. The empC 5, “m k we can 

have done we too can do if We only wiU. Sh ° U ' d b0 ° n What d ‘hey 
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52. INTERNATIONAL SPORTS 

Or 


OLYMPIC GAMES 

Those who encourage international athletics are of opinion that they 
encourage good relations between different countries. This, however, is a 
delusion. The truth is that the popular mind regards sports as a kind of 
bloodless war ; and if England, for instance, loses a test match to Australia, 
people think that England is somehow inferior to Australia. A polo team 
from Jodhpur goes to play in Europe, and beats all European teams, and 
Indians began to flatter themselves with the belief that Indians are super¬ 
ior to Europeans. 

An Indian hockey team captained by Dhyan Chand few years ago 
completed a tour of New Zealand, and Australia. They played twenty- 
nine matches in New Zealand and won all. They scored 331 goals as against 
22 of the opponents. They played four matches in Australia and won all. 
Our teams scored 47 goals as against Australia’s 11. 

A correspondent who accompanied the team is jubilant over the pro¬ 
paganda that the team has done for India. “It is,” he says, “very un¬ 
fortunate that the whole world knows India as a land of tigers, snake-char¬ 
mers, magicians, and what not. The members of the team surprised 
people everywhere for they ‘could all talk in English.’ Strange questions 
regarding their ways of living were asked and the people were surprised 
to find that Indians were far from what they expected them to be.” 

But the enthusiastic correspondent has glossed over the “incidents” 
which characterized the tour and which leave an unpleasant taste in the 
mouth. The Managing Committee of the New Zealand Hockey Association 
have very bitter things to say about the Indian players, particularly about 
Mr Gupta’s tactless remarks. We read in the papers that Mr. Gupta, 
assistant manager, withdrew his remarks—or claimed that his remarks had 
been misrepresented. The pity of it is that Mr. Gupta should ever have 
found it necessary to give utterance to these remarks. The more diplom¬ 
atic method should have been to have waited until the team returned to 
Indian shores, and then to have sent a report from here to the New Zea¬ 
land authorities, pointing out whatever was wrong with the arrangements. 
With all that, one wonders if tours of this nature serve any useful 


purpose 


( 2 ) , 

“To demand of the nations that they should love one another is mere 
oViilHishnees. To demand that they respect each other is not Utopian : but 
for such respect mutual knowledge is first needed .”—Baron Pierre de 

C ° Ub One way of such mutual knowledge is by international games. The 
„i in through let us say, the Olympic games, gives the nations su 
man ^nnrtunitv to'come together, has done some good to mankind. 
an The last internat” nalOlvmpic games were held at Berlin in Jun 

loo 6 All the nations of the world made preparations to send ath 

there The United States sent 327 competitors, Japan 230, . weden 
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shooting and fencing, the number is limited in each case to three. In 
weight-lifting it is two. In cycling, wrestling and boxing, it is only one. 


Let us hope these games will be played in the “true” sporting spirit. 
Rivalry and the desire to win are inseparable from games, but these should 
not be allowed to embitter the relations of the countries which the teams 
represent. In the last cricket Test Match between England and Australia, 
much bitterness was generated by the controversy that arose over body¬ 
line bowling. This created almost a war-time spirit between two countries. 

(3) 

There is something to be said for international sports, as Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin, has pointed out. But this encourages professionalism. 
Of course those who compete in these games are all supposed to be ama¬ 
teurs. But we know that they are fit for nothing else. They are all 
muscles and no brain. 

It is not sports that matter, but our attitude towards them. The 
English regard games as more serious than work, and when we are 
competing for a thing to which we attach so much importance, the war¬ 
like spirit is easily roused. But in the matter of taking games seriously 
the Germans can give points to the English. The English are serious 
about games whether they are important or not. There is a difference in 
quality in their attitude. The English boy takes games seriously but 
never mtellectualizes them. But the German cannot help intellectuals- 
mg anything with which he deals, including sports. A German school¬ 
master said : “The high jump is specially fitted to develop powers of 

decision. In Germany athletics have been raised into a cult which 
serves national well-being. 


Very few athletes are intellectually wide awake. If we take two 

stupid men from Germany and two stupid men from India, and make 

them do a hundred yards sprint, how do we thereby improve the inter- 

national relations of Germany and India ? If, 0 n the other hand 

men like Mahatma Gandhi or Rabindra Nath Tagore and Bernard Shaw’ 

and Romain Roland were to sit together for sometime, and discuss the 

problems of their respective countries, there is some chance that interna 
tional relations may improve. mterna- 


v 

... 

sbeddiog blood^uddbC"' S^d ^ 

enthusiasts set out4*Timprove internatiomS ’+• S ‘^ilarly, well-meaning 

by making a muddle. The public of New ZealandT 8 by athle . tlcs and en d 
of India than they had before our hockev team f "? w . a lower opinion 
merly they thought India was a land of hat , C0Untr T* For- 

K dia is a 

reception'’f^that S ^Ui8tr^lia W gave n to ouThdcl^"^^ 61 ^ C * a ^ 6 ^ il a "«V«1 

treatment meted out to Indians- d^m' '8%% £ 
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go to Australia as a tourist or a student, provided he has sufficient funds 
with him, or temporarily as a merchant. But Australia, though she has 
a small population, does not welcome Asiatics. Australia adopts the 
“White Australian Policy.” The politeness that the Australians offir us 
is the politeness of a man who takes away my sweetheart from me and 
then pats me on the shoulder in sympathy. It is simply humbug. 

Have the Australian tours given Indians in Australia a better status ? 
What is the good that they have achieved ? When an intellectual visits 
Australia tho results can be enumerated one by one. In 1922, the Right 
Honourable V.S. Srinivasa S istri visited Australia. His visit had a pro¬ 
found effect on the Australian intellectuals. The result was that the 
Indians domiciled in Australia were enfranchized in 1925. Put the hoc¬ 
key team ? 

However much we may talk of the sporting spirit the fact remains 
that sports are essentially competitive and international sports encourage 
international competition, which is an evil. Why am I a better man than 
an Australian because an Indian played better hockey against an Aus¬ 
tralian some years ago ? We must eliminate competition from all spheres 
of life. Why not give a prize to man who goes into another country and 
works hard to raise its standard in physique, e.g , Dhyan Chand going to 
Australia and training the Australians to play good hookey and so have 
stronger bodies. This is a suggestion that will bear thinking out. 


53. THE VALUE OF A SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION (P.U., B A., 1944 Suppl.) 

Th« re are those who condemn science and everything scientific, and 
will have nothing to do with a scientific education. George Gissing, the 
famous English writer, was one of them. He says : “I wonder whether 
there are many men who have the same feeling with regard to science as I 
have ? It is something more than a prejudice : often it takes the form 
of a dread, almost a terror. Even those branches of science which are con¬ 
cerned with things that interest me—which deal with plants and animals 
and the heaven (if stars—even these I cannot contemplate without uneasi¬ 
ness, a spirtual disaffection : new discoveries, new theories, however the ^ 
engage my intelligence, soon weary me, and in some way, depress. When l 
eomes to other kinos of science— the sciences blatant and ubiquitous e 
science by which men become millionaires, I am possessed with an angry 
hostility, a resentful apprehension. This was born in me, no doubt; 1 
cannot trace it to circumstances of my life, or to any particular momen 

of my mental growth. 1 remeo.ber, as a lad, looking at complicated 

machinery with a shrinking uneasiness, which of course, I did not un 

stand I remember the sort of disturbed contemptuousness with which, 
in mv time of “Examination,” I dismissed “Science Papers. Il 18 1 . 
tf lliffible enough to me now, that unformed fear ; the ground of my an 

h,sI’rown clear enough. I hate and fear “science” because of my 
P a ^ twin that for long to come if not for ever, it will be the remorse e 
” r man kind I see it destroying all simplicity and gentleness o 
Z'ln the beauty of the world ; I see it festooning barbarism under a 
r piviii/ation # I see darkening men's minds and hardening 
P“* ! r i • time of vast conflicts, which will pale into 10 - 

o ; " ■ 4he thousand wars of old," and as likely as not will over- 

w h u i t ho°l a bork)us*advances of mankind in blood-drencbed chaos. 
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Evidently those who think as George Gissing does, will neither them¬ 
selves pursue a scientific education nor let those over whom they have 
control, do so. Yet a scientific education is not necessarily an education 
in bomb-making, and has value apart from any practical application. 

For the purposes of this essay education may be defined as “all that 
is left from our schooling when we have forgotten all that our teachers 
taught us ” School teachers divide scientific education into two depart¬ 
ments—informative and disciplinary. 

Now those who object to scien'ific education say ‘What is the use cf 
this informatorv knowledge ? How does it h*-lp a child in after-life to 
know the specific gravity of mercury, or the boilinz-point of water ? Why 
should the child mug up so many eh mioal formulae, which he forgets as 
soon as term is over ? If you must teach science, teach the child only the 
broad principles of the subject, and let him not waste his time sitting in a 
room attempting to measure infinitesimal differences between this and 
that. The many experiments that jmu perform are a waste of time. Teach 
the child the main principles and let him go on to something else.” 

This is an objection which can be answered only by experienced 
teachers, and by experts in experimental psychology. Their point of view 
lias been t-ummod up by MacDougall : “There arc great advantages in 
introducing the sturty of the principles of science from a marhine or from 
a startling physical phenomenon, and working backwards to the principle, 
rather than by starting from the abstract, and proceeding to the concrete : 
such a method is in no way inconsistent with a logical and contimious 
development of the subject.” Instead of telling a child that air has 
weight, and change of air pnssure helps us to forecast wea> her, is it not 
better to show the child a barom-ter and after his curiosity has been 
aroused, explain to him the principles according to which it is built ? 

Such small experiments foster the child's interest in nature. At a time 
when the child first shows an interest in things which ‘live, move and have 
a being, ’it is best to fosti r his interest in his physical—as opposed to his 
moral and spiritual—environment. Thus we'can create in him a true 
df sire to know and understand this world in which he finds hims If, and to 
live in sympathy with other forms of life which share it wi'h him. In this 
way we can increase the child s ultimate share of happiness, and by letting 

him feel something of the spirit of nature, lead him to a higher conception 
of the meaning of life. 


Scientific experiments also teach a student neatness, orderliness 
accuracy concentration and application. The advantage of such a train- 
ing is that it develops observation, and the power of rapid and accurate 
generalization. A student who has epent some years in a laboratory urn 
consciously dr velops habits of method and arrangement. 3 

Here another objection can be raised and people may say “Is such a 
thing as a transference of intelligence possible ?If a student can measure 

accurately the volume and weight and the specific gravity of laboratory 

training ^ ‘,1 g °’"? he J P Hm later on in > ife ! Wil1 “subject after a 
metaphors f he “ LX ' Dg ° f F “ try show an increased ability to mix 

Evidently such objectors do not understand that it is not the objeot of 
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a scientific education to over-emphasise the value of particular bits of 
knowledge, but to create a scientific attitude in the student. If the student 
is conscious and proud of his attitude in the laboratory he will adopt it 
towards all things, and will be able to take an intellectual and detached 
view of everything with which he is confronted. Science should be taught 
to make a boy consciously keen to observe as many things as possible and 
to observe them with detachment forgetting his personal prejudices. 

A scientific education has not only a utilitarian value ; its value is also 
cultural ; for full intellectual growth and a vigorous intellectual life a man 
must be occupied with scientific problems. The following quotation will 
give an example of how profoundly our attitude to life has been affected 
by some knowledge of geology and astronomy. “When Milton wrote his 
Paradise Lost he could still—though with hesitation—present the old and 
comfortable view of the universe ; that it had been prepared...for the 
dwelling-place of man, with the world, his home, as its centre, and the sun 
and the moon to give him light, and the stars to give glory to his sky and 
perhaps to portray his destiny : and man had been introduced in perfec¬ 
tion and glory to his dwelling-place,. all within the space of a few days, a 
few thousand years ago. But science aimed a series of blows at this 
comfortable and"compact scheme. Astronomy first shattered the geocen¬ 
tric theory by disclosing the world as only a minor planet revolving round 
its central sun, while our whole solar system was only one of innumerab e 
systems which stretch through infinite space—till the brain reels bene *_ 
the attempt to realize them ; and on their showing man and his dwelling 
became a mere speck in an unimaginable infinitude of systems. 1 e 
Geology took up the tale where Astronomy left it, and rolled out its 
infinite ages while the world was making, till man, a speck in 8 P * 
became no more than a mere moment in time And now one. -g* 
Biology taking up the tale from Astronomy and Geology makes 
only one phase—no more than a passing phase m the evolution ot J 
bubble, as it were, in the changing flowing river .'-Dr. Charles Gores. 

The drawback in a purely scientific education is that.^I'^i'^ievel'oped 
nut bv Giesing. It emphasises intellect too much. Mankind has deve p 
\Z<\ atthe expense of the heart. When a scientist thinks out the 

ns head at he expcn.e o bomb does he not remember that 

3? rxK 

f" uii over under any consideration, use his scientific knowieu* 
th uT* t destroy life A scientific education without a corresponding 

moral education is the most unmitigated curse for humanity. 

54 THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 

THE PROFESS.ON VOH.NTEND TO ENTER AND THE REASONS FOR TOUR 

Every parent, when bis child arrives .1; the s “°“ d "V\Ti8 goingTo 

1 -- &■** “ d for an 
exceptional career. 
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The truth, however, is quite different. In nine cases out of ten it is 
impossible to tell while a child is at school, what particular occupation will 
most suit his nature and capacity, and for many of us quite a number of 
occupations will suit quite as well as another. 

Let us first dispose of children who are exceptionally endowed, the geni¬ 
uses. Of couree a genius depends upon opportunities like every other child, 
but even if the circumstanees in which he is born are not favourable to him, 
he will, by mere force of will and hard work, win his way to that position 
in life to which his abilities entitle him. Take the case of Charles Dickens. 
He started life hy sticking labels on gum bottles, and the circumstances 
under which he was bom were enough to crush many men, yet he rose to 
be one of the greatest literary figures of the nineteenth century. Lord 
Reading, before he became Viceroy of India, was a sailor, a stock ex¬ 
change broker, a solicitor, and a politician. Genius will chalk out a car¬ 
eer for itself and force its way to the occupation that suits it best. So 
the parent who thinks that his child is a genius does not need to worry 
about him. 


For others, the ordinary children, careers are of two types—the secure 
aDd the insecure. The secure careers are those in which a man starts 
with a fixed salary, progresses with regular increments, and ends up with 
a pension or provident fund deposit at a certain age. The prizes in such 
careers are few, but so are the risks, and many people prefer to have a 
low-paid job which is secure to the dangers and glories of an independent 
profession Some people go into these secure jobs, not because they can¬ 
not afford to take any risks, but because they are bent upon doing some 
literary or scientific work, and cannot find the leisure for doing that, 
without an assured competency. But such people are few. Included in 
the secure careers are the Indian Civil Service, Banking, Insurance, and 
Teaching. 


For children with the adventurous impulse strongly developed, there 
opens out the broad highway of commerce or tbe professions, such as Law 
or Medicine. In these everything depends upon the individual. A few 
days ago I was talking to a brilliant young man who preferred business to 
the Indian Civil Service. I told him that his chance of getting into the 
Civil Service was a particularly good one and that the Civil Service was 
secure. He said “The moment I enter into any regular service my 

8 -n fi ^ d ’ the ? Crement wiU be fixed > the Pension at retirement 

will be fixed, and my path in life will be chalked out for me even down 
to the smallest detail That will be death. No, I will live my own life 

according to my own lights and I hope I will be a greater success in bus t 
nesB than I can ever be in the I.C.S.” 


It is best for those who want to go into independent professions to 
stick to them to the end. It is a temptation difficult to resist for a 
young man who is starting life, let ns say as a doctor, not to accept a job 

'^oncem, or as a physician in a small almshouse, or refor 
matory. In these jobs the employment is snug and easy, with a oomforta 
ble living and a pretty salary. The first drawback of such posiHonst 
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positions can never be depended on longer than those in power find it 
their interest to change. Employers in private institutions are political 
dem gogues and most often unscrupulous opportunists. Such employ, 
ments retard one’s ultimate progress, and sometimes give one a second- 
rate reputation that is hard to outlive. Moreover, it is a confession of 
impecuniosity or inferiority, and creates an adverse impression that can¬ 
not be overcome for ) 7 ears. 

The tragedy of the open professions does not lie in those who come 
into them of their own free will, but in those who are thrust into them 
against their will, only because they have no other opening for their 
activities. Those who hold competitive examinations seem to be lacking 
in a sense of humour and proportion. Take a very ordinary exami¬ 
nation— the competition for the P. C. S. Judicial Branch. Second class 
law graduates (non-agriculturists) are not allowed to sit in the competition. 
A student who gets 360 marks in his LL B. Examination is allowed to sit 
in the P. C. S. Examination as a matter of course. But a student who gets 
359 marks has no such privilege. Does it mean that the former is abler 
than the latter ? How can those unadventurous souls who wanted to be¬ 
come sub-judges and cannot do so, take to the legal profession whole¬ 
heartedly ! They simply swell the number of‘ failures’* in the profession 
and frighten others out of it. 

This is not to say that the professions are easy or without grave risks. 
The most risky of all professions is journalism. It has the virtue of being 
the most democratic. For a man with brains and ability there is no 


struggled all his lile in this profession — 

“Oh you heavy-laden, who at this hour sit down to the cursed travail 
of the pen ; writing, not b> cause there is something in your mind, in your 
heart which must needs be uttered, but because the pen is the only tool 
vou can handle, your only means of earning bread ! Year alier year the 
number of you is multiplied ; you crowd the doors of publishers and 
solicitors, hustling, grappling, exchanging maledictions. Oh sorry spectacle, 
grotesque and heart-breaking ! 

“Innumerable are the men and women now 7 writing for bread, who 
, not t he least chance of finding in such work a permanent livelihood. 
7 r . t00 k t0 writing because they knew not what else to do, or because 
A L ra rv calling tempted them by its independ- nee and dazzling prizes. . 

a lifetime of dread experience behind me. I say that he who encour- 
” ltl1 ,-mintr man or woman to look for his living to ‘literature commits 
ages any ^ cr j ra e. If my voice had any authority I would cry this 

truth aloud wherever men can hear.’ 

55. CULTURE : ITS MEANING AND VALUE (P. U. 1915) 

-Culture iB contact with the best that bus been said and thought in the world. - 

/lrn ° To be trulv cultured o man should know at least one ,an , g 

Aa Indians we a.e compelled to learn Enghsh, but think 

been better if we had learnt French. Even now those of «», "ho have 
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had°never known a pain or a distress which he could not soothe by hal 
an hour of a 

never have'a dull hour. The chief characteristic of French literature is 
its agreeableness. And the French language has a genius for clearness, 

firmness and order. 

One of the marks of the cultured man is that he amuses himself in 
a rational rather than an irrational manner, and there is no rational 
amusement so pleasant and at the same time so profitable as turning 
over the leaves of aFrench classic-Racine or Voltaire or Sainto-Beuve. 
These authors are exquisite and instructive, models of clear writing and 
full of ideas. Those who are capable of extensive interests and willing 
enter into great spheres of thought and history should study French langu¬ 


age and literature. 

Next to French language and literature, T rate a study of universal 

history. It is not necessary to take it up in detail and study the labyrin¬ 
thine shifts of party intrigues in different countries. First of all, one 
should learn history in bare outline—the outline should be bold and rapid, 
emphasizing the great chains of events, and the decisive movements. For 
an Indian it will be first necessary to study the history of Asia in outline, 

before he reads the history of India in detail. Similarly, an Englishman 

should read European history before tackling the history of England. This 
point has been well brought out by Freeman in his Unity of History. Ho 
says : “We are learning that European history, from its first glimmerings 

to our own day, is one unbroken drama, no part of which can be rightly 

understood without reference to the other parts which come before and 
after it. We are learning that of this great drama Rome is the centre, 
the point to which all roads lead and from which all roads lead no less. 
The world of independent Greece stands on one side of it ; the world of 
Europe stands on the other. But the history, alike of the great centre 
itself, and of its satellites on either side, can never bo fully grasped except 
from a point of view wide enough to take in tho whole group, and to mark 
the relations of each of its members to the centre and to one another." 


A word about superficial reading. I can quite, imagine a young man, 
after reading this essay, chalking out a course of study for himself and 
resolutely sitting down to go through it. But such reading is of no use. 
It is like rain falling on a sloping roof or water poured into a sieve. Know¬ 
ledge is useless unless wo are able to make use of it in a definite form. 
Before we take up any study seriously we should have a clear picture of 
our destination before our eyes. It is a good plan, when we have read a 
book, to sit down resolutely and make a summary of all that wo have 
remembered of it. The best plan is that pursued by Gibbon. After 
glancing over the title, subject or design of a book. Gibbon would take a 
pen and write roughly what questions he expected to find answered in it, 
what difficulties solved, what kind of information gathered. Such practice 
keeps us from reading with the eye only. 

The careful reader unconsciously gets a valuable attitude of mind. 
Even if he reads a book with which he is not. in sympathy and agreement, 
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he learns a good deal by asking himself—why did this man come to hold 
such a view ? This kind of self-examination is true culture, and gives a 
man seriousness, depth, and moderation of judgment, which are the signs 
of a cultured man. 

In the studies of a cultured man I give an important place to philo¬ 
sophy. There are moments when every thoughtful man feels the need of 
a scientific doctrine defining the ends of human life, of a wisdom which 
should guarantee the happiness of the individual. Science is standing in 
pronounced opposition to our traditional religions, and the result is that 
the more thoughtful amongst us are turning more and more to philosophy 
as a compensation for loss of religious faith. The cultured world, which 
has lost the support afforded by religion, should seek it in philosophy^/ 

If a man diligently seeks to come into contact with the best that ha9 
been thought and said in this world, whether by the way I have suggested 
or in any other way, he will become simple and unselfish. Culture is 
valuable, culture has meaning, because it leads us to the service of our 
fellow-men, and we find no peace and happiness except in working for 
them. Lord Morley has summed this up in words which have the wings 
of poetry : “We cannot, like Beethoven or Handel, lift the soul by the 
magic of divine melody into the seventh heaven of ineffable vision and 
hope incommensurable : we cannot, like Newton, weigh the far off stars 
in a balance, and measure the heavings of the eternal flood : we cannot, 
like Voltaire, scorch up what is cruel and false, by a word as by a flame, 
nor, like Milton or Buike, awaken men’s hearts with the notes of an organ 

trumpet.But what we can do—the humblest of us.—is by diligently 

using our own minds and diligently seeking to extend our own opportuni¬ 
ties to others, to help to swell that common tide ; on the force and set °f 
whose currents depends the prosperous voyaging of humanity. When 
our names are blotted out and our place knows us no more, the energy ol 
such social service will remain, like the unending stream of one of 
nature’s forces. The thought that this is so, may lighten the poor perple¬ 
xities of our daily life, and may even soothe the pang of its calamities : 
it lifts us from our feet, as on wings, opening a larger meaning to our 
public endeavour ; it makes the morning, as we wake to it, welcome, ana 
the evening like a soft garment as it wraps us about ; it nerves our arm 
with bi ldness against oppression and injustice and strengthens our voice 
with deeper accents against falsehood, while we are yet in the full moon 
of our days—yes, and perhaps it will shed some ray of consolation, when 
fur eyes are (rowing dim to it all, and we go down into the valley of the 

dark shadow^ cultured man loves knowledge for its own sa k e> seeking not 

• mnnev bv it but to get lefineinent in personal living, so be serve 

bellow men with no ulterior motive, without hope of a reward either 

1,8 fcll r °]lThe hereafter. He sees clearly the errors of his own ways and 

se e rto warn othefr^ them. His jreater happiness lies in learning 

se . , .] cprvifp of fellow b< ings. He wants no more. 

wisdom “ r ; ,c * 01 j[u ie d man is that he is affectionate and at the same 
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cultured man is kind to all without distinction Now this is a very' hard 
test. I like some persons deeply and often in a happy mood I stop and 
sav • How much of this happiness is the result of returned affection . Ana 
when my Section is not returned : Is my heart chilled because so and so 
does not care for me ? So I think of the cultured man-the only one 1. know 
and think : Let me be like him. True affectionateness, like true 
is the final fruit and culmination of long endeavour. The truly cultured 
man wants nothing from his fellow men. He gives-service, affection 
considerateness, all that one man can give to another And he does so 
unconsciously and to all—as the sun shines for all, or the flower opens tor 
all. He realizes the noble and hard truth : That devotion to one or two is 
a poisonous thing—he must be devoted to all. 

56. BEAUTIES OF NATURE (P.U. 1950) 


“.Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her : ’tis her privilege 
Through all the years of thi6 our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of 9elfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life. 

Shall ev’r prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.' — Wordsxcorth. 

People travel long distances to see a famous waterfall in a beautiful 
valley, yet the beauty of small objects that nature has so profusely set 
before them escapes their eyes. And even their “love” for those objects 
when they profess to like them, is a base one. People go into a meadow 
and pluck daisies and throw them away, and then claim that they love 
daisies. How can a man who loves daisies waste them so callously ? 

It is literally true that familiarity breeds contempt. If sunrise and 
sunset were rare events which happened to us only two or three times in a 
lifetime, then we would be entranced by their beauty. As it is, it takes 
only a genius to find beauty in ordinary scenery. 


Of all natural scenery I love mountains the best. In the mountains 
the cloud effects are brighter than anywhere else and the ‘afterglow’ lin¬ 
gers long after the sun has set. When the lower slopes are all dark, the 
peak is transfigured by the light as it kisses it good-bye. When rain falls 
the colours are emphasized, and the leaves and the grass become a lighter 
green. Rusk in says of mountains : “They are the beginning and end of 
all natural scenery : in them, and in the forms of inferior landscape that 
. 1 “ fk em » my affections are wholly bound up ; aod though I can look 

with happy admiration at the lowland flowers, and woods and open skies.*' 
the happmess is tranquil and cold, like that of examining detached flower# 
in a conservatory, or reading a pleasant book.” On the mountain the 
flowers are peculiarly large and bright in colour. Not only are there many 
eautiful species which are peculiar to the mountains, but even within the 
same species, flowers living up in the mountains are larger and brighter than 
those in the plains. There are trees which flourish on the hills with pecu- 
lar uxunance—pines, ferns, beeches, chestnuts, larches’and others. These 
es seem to be enjoying the sweet air and the pare mountain streams.” 
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A garden full of flowers is a beautiful object-^ and Bacon considered 
that a garden is ‘the greatest refreshment to tne spirits of man, without 
which buildings and palaces are but gross handiworks, and a man shall 
ever see that when ages grow to civility and elegancy men come to build 
stately sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening were the greater per* 
fection.” Yet to the true lover of nature, flowers to be seen at their best 
must be wild. Even the names of flowers suggest the joy that men have 
taken in them. Look at such names as forget-me-not. harebell, the sweet 
thyme, asphodel, sundew, snowdrop, heartsease. 


With flowers is associated not only their beautiful shape and colour, 
but their smell and the songs of birds, hum of insects, rustle of leaves, 
ripples of water. Flowers have made life endurable to many. “Resting 
quietly under an ash tree, with the scent of flowers and the odour of green 
buds and leaves, a ray of sunlight yonder lighting up the litchen and the 
moss on the oak tree, a gentle air stirring on the branches above, giving 
glimpses of tieec}' clouds sailing in the ether, there comes into the mind a 
feeling of intense joy in the simple fact of living.” (Jeffries) 


^ As for richness of colour, birds and animals vie with flowers in rich¬ 
ness and variety of these colours. For animals colours have two uses 
they make them more attractive to their mates and are protective. Take 
such an ordinary example as the dark back and the silvery belly of the fish 
—what is its use ? The dark back makes the fish less conspicuous to any 
one looking down into the water : and the white belly makes him less visi¬ 
ble from below. For same reason the animals of the desert are sand- 
coloured : and those of Arctic regions white like snow, especially in winter. 

f In the Middle Ages people were very sensitive to the beauties of 
nature. They had stories of knights who loved or were loved by nature 
spirits. Although we know that there aie no such things as nature spirits, 
yet we know that nature always rewards the man who loves her, no 
with money but with peaceful thoughts and contentment. 

/All the poets of the world have welcomed the advent of Spring. In 
the Bpring the world reaches its perfection, and there is a sense °f immort¬ 
ality in living through one happy spring day. Not without reason does the 

world love the Song of Solomon - 

Mv beloved spake, and said unto me 

Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

For, lo, the* winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone ; 

The flowers appear on the earth ; 

The time of the singing of birds is come. 

The voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 

The fig tree putteth forth her green figs r 

And the vines with the tender grapes give a good smell. 

4 love of nature is characteristic of English poetry, esPe'""? 

• Fntrlish rural landscape. From the “Cuckoo Song o 
as seen » English r } fect lovelin(?8S 0 f Tennyson’s best verse 

language m But this i.s not peculiar to the English 

language 0 alone. /Every true poet in every language, and m every age 

., b * . _ olf i tribute to the beauties of nature. ,, 

thC Ig^eat h atC, in a book which he wrote when he was old, 
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describes in touching words the mircale of Spring :- How many_ more 
springs can I hope to see ? A sanguine temper would say ten or twelve 
let me dare to hope humbly for five or six Ihat is a great many. Five 

or six spring times, welcomed joyously, lovingly watched from the first 
celandine to the budding of the rose : who shall dare to call it a stinted 
bloom ? Five or six times the miracle of the earth reclad, the vision ot 
splendour, loveliness which tongue has never yet described, set before my 
grazing. To think of it is to fear that I ask too much.” 

I will close by mentioning a delight in nature which I took when 1 was 
a child and which 1 fear may seem to some of my readers to be trivial. 
What about looking at clouds and imagining in them fanciful visions of 
mountains, splendid seas, and forlorn sea-shores, monsters, armies, warri¬ 
ors and battles ? I am now well over thirty, but I still indulge my fancy 
in these things and take joy in them. 

/we rejoice in Nature because all life is one and when we are in tuno 
with Nature we unconsciously recognize the oneness of life. Nature or God 
is not only full of power and peace but also full of beauty. That is why 
mystics have called God ‘The Beautiful’ because all Nature, even in its 
minutest details, is full of Beauty. In many moments of depression I have 
walked in the Lawrence Gardens and gone back homo soothed if not happy. 
Indeed he who does not love trees and flowers and little birds is a heretic 
because he refuses to recognize God who is beauty also, not only love, j 

57. FAMINES IN INDIA 


Indians are inclined to think that famines are the result of British 
rule, and they occur only because the British have taken away all the 
wealth of the couutry. Such, for instance, was the opinion of the late Mr. 
C. R. Dass. He said : “We had corn in our granaries : our tanks supplied 
us with fish ; and the eye was soothed and refreshed by tho limpid blue of 
the sky and the green foliage of the trees. All day long the peasant toiled 
in the fields ; and at eve, returning to his lamplit home, he sang the song 
of his heart. But those things are no more. The granaries are empty of 
their golden wealth, the kine are dry and give no milk, and the fields, 
once so green are dry and parched with thirst. What remains is the dream 
of a former happiness and the labour and misery of incessant pain.” 

But this is a most erroneous view. However far back we may look 
into the history of India, we find famines mentioned. Even the Vedas 
mention famines. Panini and Charak also do so. Unfortunately there is 
a dearth of historical literature in Sanskrit. But the only extant Sanskrit 
history, the Raj Tarangini , mentions a famine : In the month of Bhadrap - 
ado,' when the fields in the land were covered w^th autumnal rice—a crop 
which was just ripening—unexpectedly there fell heavy snow. Under this 
snow which resembled in its whiteness the grim laughter of death bent on 
the destruction of all beings, there sank and perished the rice-crops, toge¬ 
ther with the people’s hope of existence. Then came a terrible famine, which 
resembled a kind of hell with the masses of starving people moving about 
like ghosts. Tormented by hunger, every one thought only of his belly, and 
lorgot m his misery love for his wife, affection for his children, and tender 
regard for his parents. Uttering coarse words, emaciated by hunger, terrible 
o look at, and rolling his eyes in all directions, each person strove apart to 
keep himself alive at the cost of all other living beings. 
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Amin Razwiny mentions a famine in the reign of Aurangzeb ; “Life 
was offered for a loaf, but none would buy ; rank was sold for a cake, but 
none cared for it. For a long time dog’s flesh was sold for goat’s flesh and 
the pounded bones of the dead were mixed with flour and sold. Destitution 
at leDgth reached such a pitch that men began to devour one another and 
the flesh of a son was preferred to his love. The numbers of the dying 
caused obstruction in the roads.” 

Famines have been common in British rule too, and they are so well- 
known to everybody that no detailed mention need be made of them. 
There is one great difference, however, between famines nowadays and 
famines in the olden days—we are better prepared to meet them now than 
we ever were before. 

The Government of India has a Famine Insurance Fund started in 
1878. As to the purpose of this fund, in the Government’s own words : 
“It was determined, therefore, that in addition to that necessary margin of 
revenue expenditure which a prudent administration always desires to 
maintain, a surplus of 15 million rupees must every year be provided on 
account of famine relief alone, and that this sum, when the country was 
free from famine, must be regularly devoted to the discharge of debt, or to 
the prevention of debt which would otherwise have been incurred for the 
construction of railways and canals. The practical results of such a plan 
would be, to store up, in times of prosperity, resources by means of which, 
when famine occurred, it would be possible to meet the inevitable requi¬ 
rements of the future and heavy obligations of the state.” 

The network of railways which is spread over the whole of India 
alleviates, if it cannot prevent, the suffering caused by famines. India 
has 42,281 miles of railways. These railways facilitate the movement of 
grain from area in which there is plenty to any famine-stricken parts of 
the country. This ensures that, if famines occur, they shall not be of 
long duration, and the state envisaged by Sir Henry Cunningham in the 
following words shall never arise : “The question whether there shall ever 
again exist in any part of India that dreadful state of things when food 
is not obtainable at any price, or that scarcely less dreadful condition when 
the price is practically prohibitory to all but the wealthy.” 

Irrigation is another factor in mitigating the miseries of famines. A 
dreadful famine occurred in the United Provinces in 1861, and as a result 
( ,f that nearly 8,00,000 people died. Then the Ganges Canal was opened. 
A period of drought came again in 1867, but it caused only a mild scar¬ 
city and could not assume the huge proportions of the devastating famme 
of 1861. This was due to the Ganges Canal. 

The canal colonies of the Punjab have become proverbial for their 
nrnsnpritv The canals irrigate nearly 90,00,000, acres. An example of 
CThe famine fund is used in fat years, is furnished by the Sukkur 
Barrage Proiect The cost of the project was nearly twenty to thirty 
rrnres of rupees, exclusive of interest charges, and towards this cost Rupees 
48,00,000 were contributed from the Famine Relief Fund. 

India will always be subject to famines so long as Indians do not 
develop resourcefulness of mind, and a sturdy physique. In ordinary times 
the Indian gets just enough to keep body and soul together and no more. 
Recently a speaker in the House of Commons said : I admit readily that 
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the Burdwan Palace. Of course X was glad at the find, but I confess I 
was disappointed when I saw the picture. It was so different from the 
grandfather of my imagination. Gone were the soft and phupp body, 
the face full of health and smiles, and the charming abandon of his native 
garb ! In due course the picture found a place in the family portrait 
gallery but this correct material likeness failed to replace the picture I 
had stored up in my imagination as something vital, and real, and true. 
And do not our scriptures say, truth cannot be seen, it can only be felt ? 

More extracts can be given from the writings of this new leader of 
Indian painting to illustrate the inwardness of the Indian temperament, e.g., 

“Art is not the imitation of nature, but its interpretation.” 

“More than what is seen by the physical eye, the true artist sees with 
the light that is within him.” 

“The doctor knows my anatomy much more perfectly than does my 
father. But when it comes to knowing myself, my mother beats the 
doctor hollow. Why ? Because the former sees with his physical eye 
while the latter does so with the soul.” 

However, there is a sharp cleavage between the Hindu temperament 
and the Muslim temperament. The Hindu is the introvert, the man 
whose mind turns always inwards. The Muslim, on the other hand, is the 
extrovert, whose interests are all objective. 

( 3 ) 


Many years ago, I had the occasion to go to Bombay on a pleasure 
trip. I visited the caves of Elephanta, and saw the cave temples there 
with the Trimurti, emerging, as it were, out of the stone. I now think 
that the Trimurti at Elephanta is a good instance of the inwardness of the 
mind of the Hindu artist. He chooses to work on the hardest substance 
which he can find, i.e, granite. And upon this granite he patiently and 
tyrannically imposes his idea, which is never a blind imitation of an objeot 
of nature, but always a symbol. 

The Indian artist, in addition to working on hard substances has a 
deep love of multiple detail. If we study the pillars of the famous rook 
temples of EUora, we find the artist indulging in elaborate rhythmical 
carvings of birds and flowers that were never found on land or in sea, and 
the fruit of a mind in which nature is subordinate to imagination.' The 
Indian is not at all anxious to depict or interpret Nature. From Nature 
he takes only its rhythm and creates a new nature of his own. 


Ini the frescoes of Ajanta there are many faults of anatomy but we 

^ rg « A e “’ Tt CSUSe WC ar ? l0St I? “^miring the expression and rhythm of 
the figures. There is an intense feeling of devotion for the ideas symbolis¬ 
ed which communicates itself to the beholder, and criticism is lost hi 
admiration. Nowadays the benevolent Government does its beS 
to teach the laws of anatomy to Indian students of art. But when an 

artist is gripped by an idea, he throws anatomy to the winds He is S o 
dominated by the idea, that he is impatient of the form. ° 

Abanindra Nath Tagore emphasizes this something in Indian art that 
eludes western observers and critics. Criticizing a picture exhihL/i - 
Calcutta, he wrot^in the Jtupam for April 1922 S : “When we say that 
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both eye and mind must join to produce a true picture, we have not said 
all. There is also something left over which transcends both. There is a 
secret chamber where the human artist communes with the Divine artist, 
and plays with him at creation. News of this come to us, now and again, 

in a work such as the Uma of Nandlal.In such as these, we see at 

last a glimpse of the leal artist’s studio.the innermost sanctuary 

of the spirit where the simplicity of perfection reigns and where the mind is 
a child, and smiles and plays, and thinks or thinks not just as a child.” 

(4) 

Our artist9 have not learnt, and perhaps never will learn, the lesson 
that Greece attempted to teach the world. The Greeks knew how to be 
true to nature, at the same time true to the idea. If it were possible by 
some miracle to tell Indian artists that the perfect form does not betray 
the symbol, but enhances its glory, then a new, and the greatest, era of 
Indian art will be born. 

New arts shall bloom of loftier mould 
And mightier music fill the skies, 

And every life shall be a song 

And all the earth a paradise.— J. A. Symonds. 

The Renaissance in Indian art can come only if there is a fusion 
of Hindu and Muslim cultures. Otherwise there will always be two arts in 
India—the art of the Bengal School and the art of Chughtai. Art is the 
expression of living social ideals and how can we have great art in India 
when day by day we see civil war coming nearer and nearer and Hindus 
and Muslims ready to fly at each other’s throats ? Beauty is not born in 
scenes of burning; pillage, slaughter an I rape. 

60. THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS (P. U.. B.A., 193S) 

Who does not like to be happy ? If the secret of remaining happy 
could be known this sorry world of ours will be made an earthly paradise. 
Any wise man can tell us a number of ways to banish gloom, misery, dis¬ 
content and strife from our lives and usher in the era of happiness. The 
modern age with its new ideas and means has made human life securer and 
more comfortable than before. But are we happier than our forefathers ? 
No True happiness is not something external dependent on environment 
and circumstances. It is an attitude of the mind and a happy man cons¬ 
trues all things in a happy way. There is nothing good or bad but thinking 
makes it so. All kings are not happy and all beggars are not miserable. 
Happiness has not much to do with riches. It lies in the contentment of 
our hearts. A happy man sings with John Bunyan : 

“I am content with what I have, 

Little be it, or much ; 

And Lord, contentment still I crave, 

Because Thou savest such.” 

Or he may say with Dyer 

“My mind to me a kingdom is, 

Such present joys therein I find, 

That it excels all other bliss 

That earth affords or grows by kind,” 
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A contented man is free from ambitions and fears : he is in this world yet 
out of it. He need not flatter or envy any one, his conscience is his strong 

retreat. 

Freedom is another essential of happiness. There is a Hindi proverb 
which means that a slave is not happy even in his dreams. Servility, 
political or intellectual, or in any other form is damaging to our souls : 
we feel self-condemned and smart and our souls are crippled and mis¬ 
shaped. We are reminded of a peom by Henry Wotton entitled “The 
Character of a Happy Life.” Its opening stanza reads as follows 

“ How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will ; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth is utmost skill !” 

Beautiful lines containing Stirling truth ! Shakespeare equals Wotton 
when through old Polonius, by way of his fatherly advice to his son 
Laertes, he says 

“ This above all—To thine ownself be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to anv man.” 

The third source of happiness is doing our duty. God has created us 
with a purpose and we form an integral part in the “scheme of things 
entire.” What we call salvation is perfection attained through fulfilment 
of the divine purpose. Carlyle’s doctrine, “Do thy duty that lies nearest 
to thee” is well known. Wordsworth hailed the spirit of Milton when 
England had “forfeited their ancient English Dower of inward happiness.” 
Inwardhappiness, called by Carlyle “blcssednees,” is the happiness that 
is independent of mere outward things and that rests in the inner conscious¬ 
ness of duty done. The world is vast and thickly populated ; we live in 
our deeds and by our deeds. If we live to do our duty to our country, 
our God, and ourselves we have lived an enviable and useful life. We must 
act to live. It is necessary to override selfishness and develop a spirit of 
service and sacrifice. “Nature is so careless of the single life,” said 
Tennyson rightly but Shirley assures ns that “The actions of the just 
smell sweet and blossom in their dust.” When we know that we are not 
useless, and that we count in the scheme of things we are happy. 

Next to contentment, freedom and duty done, a happy man should 

TW?cVt PaClty f ° r ^ ne e “ 0t , 10ns — for example, love, awareness of beauty. 

^e innst^ SU nf\ Pia r S w j heSe * ^hcWey the worshipper of love, Keats 

wHii SSfnu f rf'il 7, W ? rd ® w . orth of immortality tried to transcend the 
evils and ills of life through their poetry. We quote onlv from Keats. 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth,. . 

.... : y es > in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
. irom our dark spirits. 1 

Browning insisted on resignation and faith. Our holy men who lead * rr 
of self-abnegation and self-denial are hannv Thev linM ™ V llfe 

hind the linp ■ : 0 ; n n: tt PP3 • “Old Oil to tho idea bo- 

Courage to face isolation and 
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man resigned. It is not that he gets anything material but because he has 
other resources. “Beauty is truth and truth beauty” and the search or 
love of the true and the beautiful leads to Happiness. 

Extreme business is a cause of depression. A happy man must have 
leisure and know how to utilize it. He can spend his time reading and there 
are other ways in which he can enlighten himself. Reading books, study¬ 
ing nature and the arts and praying to God for blessings can pass much 
of our time. 

A happy man should not neglect his health. A sound mind can only 
live in a sound body. Moderation should be the guiding rule. Enough of 
nutritive food, enough of work and exercise and enough of rest—these keep 
a man healthy : and it is no exaggeration to add—wealthy and wise. 

“My wealth is health and perfect ease,—” 

Last but not least, a happy man should determine to be cheerful and 


I have given so many recipes of happiness but am I happy myself ? 
No Why not ? Because one may analyse and analyse, one may direct and 
point the way but the achievement of happiness always eludes him. Some 
day when I am an old man and live in memories I shall look back on my 
life and remember its happiest day. Then I may be able to discover the 
secret of happiness. At the present moment my view is that I was happi¬ 
est when I was most ignorant. Knowledge seared the happiness out of me. 
I work and try to do ray duty and look after my health and cultivate con¬ 
tentment and faith yet the inner void within me remains. That shows that 
the formulas I have given above are all wrong. At least they don’t seem 
to be the direct road to the conquest of happiness. 

61- NOVEL READING (P.UB. A., 1911) 



THE STUDY OF FICTION (P V., B.A., 1944) 

Novel reading has become a popular pastime. To relax after a day s 

hard work, there is nothing more handy than a six-penny novel or a de- 

wtive stoi v Life often proves too much for us and we seek the aid of our 
imagination to escape from it. Reading is not a duty imposed on us; it is a 
i ^ ro Tinnks exist to please, to entertain and to comfort us. Some 

^relaxation in intoxication through wine or gambling but the reader of 
fiction Quite harmlessly excites himself by an imaginary story of love, in- 
f C . tl0 murder Fiction, like poetry, provides us an escape from this 
i n i U drab world and takes us into the land of romance where beauty dwells, 
dar ^i d is done and misery is dead. The majority of fiction readers resort 

}n fiction for mental relief. Sometimes, when we are not tired, we feel 
to ° ctlon ‘° , ' v „ mI . le on a journey. In an express train a novel is an 
lonely, as fo en P 1 ■ hd J us to dr0ivn the rattling of the train, the puff- 

invaluable P nrtner ' { et the irksomeness of the journey. When we 

ing of thc e "f‘ ne . a n 0 ‘ e) we are hardly conscious of time passing till the 

are engrossed in 1 the novel, dpstinat ion. Reading makes travel 

porter shouts out thejam ^ , o ki „ (ime in a rai |„ ay journey. The 
tolerable you hard]i k h ond , attendant nurse find in novel read- 

Sj?£33S.* 

on our mind or brain ; on the other hand it is a palliative. 
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All novels are not fairy stories of love and romance. We have the 
picturesque novel of adventure and travel. The reading of these no\cIs 
provides us not only with information about the countries concerned but 
also the pleasant sensation of sojourning in them. Sitting by the side of 
the singing kettle on the hearth we can hunt wild game in the heart of 
Africa or the Sundarbuns or climb on the top of the Karaet, or drive into 
the sea in Mr. Well’s apparatus. Such novels are not meant to be a substi¬ 
tute for actual journeys but as stimulative of interest. To those whom a 
long journey is forbidden luxury they are more than a compensation. 

The novel with a purpose has various branches. The best amongst 
them is the historical novel which deals with a particular period of history; 
a famous personality or an incident. When we read these novels we live 
those periods and move in the long dead society. Usually historical novels 
are pure fictitious romances with an appeal to young minds. Scott’s 
Waverley Novels and Thackera 3 7 ’s Henry Esmond belong to separate groups. 
Another variety of this type of novels is that in which the author passes 
in review through imaginary characters the conflicting forces and the 
changing values which mark an epoch. Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga describes 
the disintegration of the Victorian society in England. Sinclair Lewis’s 
Babbit and Main Street are its American kin. A minor offshoot of it is 


the regional or provincial novel describing the characteristics of a typical 
locality : like Hardy's Wessex novels and Arnold Bennett’s Anna of the 
Five Towns series. We have the political novel in which political strife is 
mirrored in symbols. Disraeli’s Coningsby or The Flaming Sword by L.P. 
Jack are novels of this type. For those who are of a humanitarian turn of 
mind we have the social novel with its main objective to reform sooiety. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford, Thackeray's Vanity Fair and Dickens’ novels 
went a very long way improving the society of the times. The novelist 
has a wide canvas at his command. He can gradually work up his plot 
and resolve it into the desired manner. His weapon is persuasion through 
winning our sympathy. He aims at change of h< art, perseveres and ulti¬ 
mately wins. The novelist’s field is not limited and he is free to take up 
any problem that is likely to interest the reader. He treads on slippery 
ground when he handles sex. Writers like Joyce, Lawrence and even 

Aldous Huxley have been banned for young readers. But 1 say to you_ 

Do not be afraid ; read them all, especially Aldous Huxley. I am not 
exaggerating when 1 say that Huxley’s After Many a Hummer has thrown 

’TlStT m T a .” y w? eS 10 V 'i fe than J car8 a,ld of analysis and 
introspection. It is better to abstain from sentimental types of fiction 

^Ste ll hey f pr0du n? u . nh f allh y reactions but they also vitiate our 

hidivhiualixL/and som^ ^^^o^'^TheyTnven^eAarMtas^swiMthtnes 
ah8e8 0 in n the e a n ^ production 1 and° 3 speoi” 
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Modern life has multiplied crime and scientific research has made the 
detection of crime an art as well as a science. The detective novels of Edgar 
Wallace have covered a vast ground from the Moonston of Wilkie Collins. 
It is this type of novel which is very popular to-day : it gives excitement 
and relaxation. Incidentally, it has created a new character, Sherlock 
Holmes. The purely propaganda novel has its votaries. War fiction too 
had its heyday. All Quiet on the Western Front by Remarque had an 
amaziDg sale. 

Novel reading is regarded by the orthodox as sheer waste of time. 
This is a mistaken notion. The variety of situations and the diversity of 
characters in novels expand our outlook and broaden our vision. Novels 
are cheap and are easily procured from every circulating library or book¬ 
shop. Their very popularity shows that reading them is profitable and 
conducive to happiness. The reader with the discriminating eye avoids 
reading obscene and ch^ap fiction. Just as too many sweet objects produce 
bile, similarly an over-dose of luscious fiction gluts the appetite. Drama 
elevates and poetry refines our mind but fiction, of the eirth earthly, in¬ 
terests us in the living of life. 

Novel reading rouses the taste for reading. After poetry fiction is the 
greatest department of literature and should occupy an honoured place on 
the shelves of student. 


62- THE STUDY OF HISTORY (P.UB.A., 1937) 

The study of history is interesting, useful and amusing. Different 
readers come to history for different purposes. Their conceptions of 
history are so varied that if they were all present together they would 
break their heads over its definition and forget to study it. Definitions 
are never final : at best they can define the scope of the subject rather than 

characterize its aspects in entirety. Morley said, “I do not in the least 

want to know what happened in the past, except ns it enables me to see 

mv way more clearly through what is happening to-day. ........History 

should not merely gratify the reader’s curiosity about the past but modit) 

his view of the present and his forecast of the future " The study of 

history has a practical object. One can well understand that history thus 

written will usually begin with a maxim and invariably end with a moral 

History is a rceord of past events and is rich with the experience of 

centuries We can always compare our conditions and circumstances wit 

those of some past period and manage or conduct our affairs better. Hi ■ 

. 0SC , „ r „ori v referencer to guide the destinies of mankind and mould its 
t° r y is a ready grown lip people who have plodded on the 

furtu of life for guidance, advice, or caution, similarly we study history for 

Way icl lvents to forewarn and forearm ourselves. History repeats itself; 
parallel events to ‘or problems. It is incumbent upon the 

man .9 everthesanm ^ ^ ^ ^ reader is not deceived. 

ns oriai memoirs private diaries, chronicles and books of tra\cl are 
Biograp ies, sifted history because in them we can always judge or 

more usefulI than and if the y arc uncontam.nat- 

Past is certain and reliable. As it is sincerity. 
f T R Q nnd honesty are rare virtues existing often in the idea and sel- 
dom in actual practice. Our reliance on history as a guide 
blind. 
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“History is the biography of great men,” said Carlyle. He was 
wedded to his theory of the hero and hero worship. A hero may be the 
spokesman of the times but. he cannot be expected to display all the 
mighty forces that play or conflict in the national mind. The great man, 
no doubt, may bestride the world like a Colossus but the common man 
too adds to the achievements of life. Thackeray protested against history 
encumbered with ceremony, wearing the mask and the cothurnus and 
speaking to measure. “She, too, in our age, busies herself with the affairs 
only of kings, waiting on them obsequiously and stately, as if she were 
but a mistress of court ceremonies, and had nothing to do with the regis¬ 
tering of the affairs of the common people.In a word I would have 

history familiar rather than heroic.” Thackeray would read history to 
gain a first hand knowledge of the customs, manners and ideals of a past 
generation rather than their kings. Even if the past has no lessons to 
impart, it is rich like a pageant. It was Shelley, who, in an inspired 
moment, wrote, “History is the cyclic poem written by Time upon the 
memories of men. The past, like an inspired rhapsodist, fills the theatre 
of everlasting generations with her harmony.” It is an illuminated book, an 
illustrated picture and a living world. We have the child’s curiosity for 
colour, din and noise and the unfamiliar. The past merely because it is 
past—a remote romantic world— attracts us and as we read history our 
imaginations, proportionate to the power, recreate the past. Thackeray im¬ 
aginatively lived in Queen Anne’s reign when he was writing Henrrj Esmond 
and Morris while writing his Sagas was in Iceland in his mind. To keep the 
past alive for us is the function of the historian. We want to know what 
happened long ago. Biirell sums up this aspect thus : “Facts are not 
the dross of history, but the true metal, and the historian is a worker in 
that metal. He has nothing to do with abstract truth as with practical 

politics, or with forecasts of the future.“History is a judicious 

selection, rejection and arrangement of facts and we study it for the facts 
rather than for the moral.” 


We may study history for profit or for pleasure but we can also put it 

to another use. Historians track human life to its beginnings, the fountain 

source ; carry the link through the ages to the present and in a coherent, 

harmonious way unify the whole. The universe and its life are divine! 

History tells us that life is a vast stream with a number of tributaries that 

flow separately but to merge ultimately into the bigger stream. To enjoy 

life in its fullness, we should work. Tho past has a rich heritage. Let, us 

all share it and add our own bits to it before we quit the scene. Not to 

read history is to remain stunted in growth, ever an infant. There is some 

pleasure in starting de now but there is great satisfaction in attaining the 

goal Let us drink deep of the fountain of knowledge so that we may live 
life better and leave it richer. J 


History helps us like fiction or drama to escape the burdens of life. It 
is a vast stage erected in Nature's amphitheatre of Eternal Time. Here 
we see characters and forces coming into clash, in comedies and tragedies 
and playing their pre-determined parts. We are fascinated and we identifv 
ourselves at least with some of them, others repel us and we dislike them 
We are so much overpowered that we begin to feel there must be some' 
thing m man-a mere shadow-who can do much that is passing stra n “e‘ 
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We feel elated, proud and self confident. History gives us faith in ourselves 
and although some greater force looms in the distance as the wire puller 
yet we are conscious of independence. In moments of weakness, history 
gives us courage to go forth and lay down our lives at the altar of an ideal. 

Whatever our aim in reading history may be, one thing is certain. 
It is always a book and hence must fulfil the requirements of a work of 
art. If nothing else, history is a narrative and it should be catching. It 
should grip our minds. Macaulay’s boast was to write history in a manner 
so as to replace the latest book of fiction on the tables of the fashionable 
ladies. We sometimes do read history for its style. Gibbon, Carlyle, 
Greene, are old masters of style in history and their tradition has been 
maintained by Maitland and Esme Wingfield Stratford. The study of his¬ 
tory is worth the trouble. 


There is a perverted study of history unfortunately rife in India at 
the present day which consists in taking a view flatttering to one or two 
groups and mentioning only such facts waich suppKt this thesis. If this 
sort of thing goes on there will be civil war in India at no distant date. 
This is an example of how history should not be studied. 

x 63. THE STUDY OF LITERATURE ( P . UB. A., 1038) 

Literature is a criticism of life seen through a temperament, hence 
the study of literature is a study of various temperaments. Life is varie¬ 
gated, its facets and problems are multifarious and a study of literature 
gives us life freely and abundantly. / The questions about the technical 
side of this study, the methods of study etc., do not concern us. We 
approach the subject on a broader basis. \ Thus regarded, literature is a 
pleasant pastime, an • njoyabl* companion in all ages and conditions of 
health. When we relax in an arm chair after the day’s work, a story or a 
poem soon lulls our fagged brains to refreshing case and slumber. We 
are hurrying in an express Irain, a six-penny novel is our companion. 
Out on a picnic we non are a piece with Nature. A book is our tonic in 
attacks of illness and despondence when life hangs heavy on our hands. 
Books have become an integral part of modern life : we do not know 
what we shall do without them. Tune is mon**y but even then some- 
tim. s it becomes irksome. The ingenuity of man has discovered in Liter¬ 
ature the talisman that provides him wings to fly., 

V Life is a b.-d of thorns. Shelley calls it a dim vale of tears. In read- 
ing literature we find an escape from the fever, the fret and the weariness 
of this world. A commonplace thing acquires new shape. Our fancy 
roams from the earth to the skies ani on the wings of poesy wo flit from 
flower to flower forgetting the thorns below. Poets and writers have 
Bought this escape and we r<ad their works and we seek it in them. Who 
1 c n t f. el elated while nading Keats’ poems ‘Ode to a Nightingale and 
?o7e to ,he Grldan U.n/ Wo of .ho fines! , oems of escape ? Works of 
romance bewitch our minds and brains in no time. The writer carries us 
f into his utonian land where love is rewarded, where wealth is m 
plenty and where pain and sickness do not intrude. Reading books is 
thus a pleasure and the best writers are those who ph;ase us the most 
“Literature exist 3 to please-to l'ghten the burden of men s lives . to make 
them for a short while forget their sorrows and their sins, their silenced 

hearths, their disappointed hopes, their grim futures. 
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^ Literature not only pleases us but instructs us also. The authors 
who attaia to the eminence of the classics are those who exercise their 
imagination on the serious problems of life and explain or elucidate them 
through fiction. Such are the problems of the good and the evil in life ; 
love, duty, beauty, truth, etc. The reader too in the course of his life 
comes to grips with one or the other of these problems. He is baffled and 
perhaps would give up but for the guidance from the classics. Ihey give 
him not a tangible solution but the heroic temper that enables him to 
pass through the ordeal and survive brutal shocks. Our tragedies show 
us how to preserve the emotiooal balance which is the sign of a healthy 
man. In this respect biographies, and autobiographies are most useful. 
If we fail to find a kindred soul in actual life we can find any number of 
them amongst the dead. Carlyle was not far wrong when he said, “His* 
tory is the biography of great men/’ Literature thus widens our contaot 
and we enjoy life more abundantly. Private journals, diaries, memoirs 
and letters take us to the heart of their authors. } 

I Literature provides a common platform for discussion and exchange 
of thoughts and social or political reform through exposition. Those 
writings with a purpose have played their part in the eradication of a num¬ 
ber of ills to which we are heir. Dickens launched a crusade against 
slums, Thackeray exposed the ogres of s iciety, Mrs. Gask^ll brought to 
light the squalor of the rising industrial towns, Carlyle denounced the 
whole mechanical age devoid of blessedness if not happiness. Ruskin 
preached the creation and love of beauty in works done by hand and New¬ 
man discussed the return to the fol l of the Catholic religion. In our own 
times George Bernard Shaw and John Galsworthy utilised the stage for 
purposes of conveying their messages to the people. Satire, irony, rheto¬ 
ric, parable, fable—these are the coatings in which the messages are 
wrapped. Literature does not openly preach like the man in the pulpit. 
It adopts the politer method of insinuation by showing the existing con¬ 
ditions which are to be removed and leaving us to judge what we are go¬ 
ing to do. Working from within it purges off the dross and brings up the 
deeply buried gold. Literature works silently and produces a mental 
revolution which precedes social or political revolution. The germs of the 
French Revolution are to be found in Rousseau’s Confessions. 


Literature elevates our minds, and ennobles our characters. It is a 
criticism of life and its high seriousnpss serves to mould our minds. From 
the pettiness of life we pa=»s over to the natural beauties or the domain of 
fundamental emotions mirrored in the lyrics, the pure and spontaneous 
forms of hterature Wordsworth’s nature poems, Shelley’s Ode to the 
West Wind and Keats A Thing of Beauty appeal to us through their lyri¬ 
cal emotions and by their sweep and rush carry us along. Sacred litera- 
ture, hymns and songs are a class apart and their utility is unquestioned 
Ihey have sustained many a grieved heart. Their power is akin to the 
power o avid s hymns, e g. t Song to Saul by Browning. The ethereal 

tra i m ,l n 0 L e nfT °" ly P° et3 Having once touohed it, they 

in L „Ki,K f g ° ry f T n rea ?T- Good P°* tr y induces mood 
“’ b " n ° '^erdread the mystery of existence or oare for the 

burthen of the mystery” of the “unintelligible world.” 

Literature, next to life, provides the stage for conflict of human 
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personality against its opponents—another human body, circumstances 
or some other force. Novelists can indulge in psychological studies of 
their characters but it is in drama that we see this conflict at its inten- 
sest. We identify ourselves with the characters after our choice ; we re¬ 
joice with them in their triumphs and we weep with them in moments of 
agony. Literature in this way cures us of our selfishness and narrow 
sympathies and antipathies. During the periods of our study or seeing 
of these plays we lead exalted lives and when we go away to our homes 
we carry with us the memory of what we had read or seen. Books, as 
Stevenson remarks, are a valuable substitute for life. 


Literature also exists for the specialist who studies it in order to know 
a people, an age or a language. Here the layman need not enter if he 
does not care for such things but even the layman is curious. How do 
people think and dream in Norway ? Here is Ibsen to tell us how. Does 
the Russian peasant suffer humiliations as does the Indian peasant ? Cheko 
will let us know. What are the feelings of a Red Indian father when his 
child is dead? Hiawatha tells us. And so on endlessly. Literature is 
like the air or the ether—the property of no one people or race. Its uni¬ 
versality is the universality of life. Wherever men live and think and 
dream they live and think and dream with the whole world. As the Latin 
poet said : “I am a man ; nothing human is alien to me.” 


. 64. LITERATURE AND NATIONAL LIFE (P.U., B.A., 1939)- 

I What George Elict said of art in general is specially true of the art of 
literature : it “is the nearest thing to life, it is a mode of amplifying experi¬ 
ence and extending our contact with our fellowmtn beyond the bounds of our 
personal lot.” “Literature makes us partakers in a life larger, richer and 
more varied than we ourselves can ever know of our own individual know¬ 
ledge ; and it does this, not only because it opens up new fields of experi¬ 
ence and new lines of thought and speculation, but also, and even more 
notably, because it carries us beyond the pinched and meagre humanity of 
our everyday round of existence into contact with those fresh, strong, and 
magnetic personalities who have embodied themselves in the viorld's great books 
(Hudson)/ Ve find that literature and national life are linked together: 
the one helping the other to expand. National life also helps literature. 
What do we mean by national literature ? It is not a miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion of books written in the language of country or within specified 
limits. It is the progressive revelation, age by age, of the nation's mind 
and character. “The history of any nation’s literature, is the record of 
the unfolding of that nation’s genius and character under one of its most 
important forms of expression. In this way it becomes at once a supple¬ 
ment to what we ordinarily call history and a commentary upon it, ...... 

History mainly deals with the externals of a nation : the outstanding 
events • literature tells us of the mental and moral characteristics which 
lie underneath the surface. What better guide can we have to the Age of 
Elizabeth than the plays of Shakespeare or the writings of the great Victo¬ 
rians for understanding the Victorian age or the novels of Hardy and 

Galsworthy for the Georgian period ? . . , , - , 

Literature is the mirror in which national life is reflected and fixed. 

It serves as a rich source of inspiration. The national biographies are ft 

perennial stream for the youth of the country to wash ooks 

acquire a crystalline character. The lives of great men chronicled in books 
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greatest harm, harm which it is impossible for me to make good even to 
the last day of my life, profess to be students and teachers of literature. 
Literature in their case has failed to cultivate sympathy and imagination. 
It has not enlarged their vision or quickened their moral sensibilities. 
The history of the world is a living testimony of the fact that reading and 
studying the best that has been thought in this world has not cured men 
of sensuality, lust, or vanity. Elsewhere in this book I have shown that 
a scientific education has its drawbacks, along with its good points. Now 
I have mentioned the evils in human nature that literature cannot 
remedy. What then is true education ? The answer to this was given 
by Burke nearly a hundred and fifty years ago. He said : “What is the 
education of the generality of the world ? Reading a parcel of books ? 
No ! Restraint and discipline, examples of virtue and of justice, these are 
what form the education of the world.” 


It is not everybody who loves to read books. Just as some people 
cannot understand music, so there are others who find no meaning in a 
book. There are many men who are born with an incapacity for read¬ 
ing, as there are men who have no ear for music. The habit of reading 
critically and with understanding, like other habits, has to be cultivated. 


Many methods have been suggested for making reading intelligible 
and profitable. Sir William Hamilton recommended underlining. “In¬ 
telligent underlining,” he said, “gives a kind of abstract of an important 
work, and by the use of different coloured inks to mark a difference of 
contents, and discriminate the doctrinal from the historical or illustrative 
elements of an argument or exposition, the abstract becomes an analysis 
very serviceable for ready reference.” This is a piece of advice which I 
will ask my readers not to follow. In the first place, underlining spoils 
a book. A poor man like me (and I assume that most of my readers are 
poor) reads books which he borrows from libraries. Now it is unfair to 
other readers to spoil a book merely because we want to have a feeling 
(often a merely self-conscious and spurious one) that we have read a book 
thoroughly. I prefer the method of Gibbon. “After glancing ray efe ” 

says Gibbon, “over the design and order of a new book, I suspended the 

perusal until I had finished the task of self-examination * till I had re 

solved in a solitary walk all that I knew or believed or had thought on 

the subject of the whole work or of some particular chapter: I was then 
qualified to discern how much the author added to my original stock • 
- d K lf i was sometimes satisfied by the agreement, I was sometimes amus- 
ed by the opposition, of °ur ideas." This is a laborious method but one 
that is well worth the pains. This is the way great scholars are made 

The earnest student o; literature is Hire a sailor who sails into new 

-eas of thought. He tries to understand the human heart its shifting 

virtues and vices, its sorrows and joys. The value of nnofa ’ smiting 

humorists, satirists, masters of fiction, lies only in the revelation thTfth 18 ’ 
make of the human heart. It is in this sense that KtlZtnr ■ » , they 

of the humanities, a training of moral sensibilities and imagination ^ ^ 

... ssv ifffsssat?raj- r 

his letters to Bonmattei, dated Florence 1638 - P “Th« I. words m 

“ —“«•«* — . -tbjsjisa 
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writing received from a good age of the nation...takes to himself the task 
of extirpating and defeating, by means of learning detective police of ears, 
and a light band of good authors, that barbarism which makes large in¬ 
roads upon the minds of man, and is a destructive intensive enemy of 
genius. Nor, is it to be considered of small consequence what language, 
pure or corrupt, a people has, or what is their customary degree of pro¬ 
priety in speaking it. For, let the words of a country be in part unhand¬ 
some and offensive in themselves, in part debased by wear and wrongly 
uttered and what do they declare, but, by no light indication, that the 
inhabitants of that country are an indolent, idly yawning race, with 
minds already long prepared for any amount of servility ?” 

69. EXAMINATIONS (P. U., Inter., 1949) 


( 1 ) 

The Indian child, devitalized by malaria and malnutrition, is further 
devitalized by the bugbear of examinations that is constantly present be¬ 
fore his mind’s eye, and distorts his vision of life. Examinations are a 
great trial even for grownups. How much more so must they then be for 
children ? 

I know a man forty three years old now, who, at the age of thirty- 
three or thirty-four, went to a foreign University in order to take a degree, 
which he thought would better his prospects in life. He was a first class 
M.A. of an Indian University and was altogether a brilliant man. At the 
University of A.B.C. (let us call it that), he worked very hard and filled 
reams of papers with notes. His tutor warned him against overwork, but 
so ambitious was he and so full of energy that he would not listen to his 
tutor and went on adding to his pile of notes. The last term came. His 
tutor said : “Mr. X, I wonder if you will be able to turn to much profit 
the notes that you have taken.” But X did not care. Two weeks before 
the commencement of the examination, X began to suffer from insomnia. 
When he did not get sleep for forty-eight hours ho went to consult a 
physician who gave him a drug and said : ‘-Don't take it more than three 
times running.” But so great' was the relief that the drug brought to X 
that he went on taking it till the eve of the examination. As a result, his 
brain was stupefied and he got a very low class in the examination. He 
tells me that when he first began to get insomnia the strain on his nerves 
was so great, that he sometimes thought of putting an end to his life. If 

this was the mental state of a man of thirty-three, is it any wonder that 

we read in the local papers after the declaration of University results that 
some boys have killed themselves, because they could not get a pass ? 

( 2 ) 

All thinking men are now agreed that examinations do far more harm 
rl The citadel of the old-fashioned examination system has been 
than gooa flim of e( i UCftt j on is to impart culture and culture is not 

un e J ml . \ n(7Uage g only, or in languages and mathematics only, ora 
a culture in 1 g g languages and mathematics physical science must 

fr 6 nlnce After all culture is not merely intellectual but aesthet.c 
find a place A It : 8 possible to test (but is the test ever really satisfac- 

and moral also I P in l ;4ngvm g es , mathematics, physical science, 

r/otU s^c^by of examinations but what examinat.on. 
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can test the moral quality of a pupil’s character or his creative ability or 
his response to, and appreciativeness of beauty ? We must recognize that 
examinations are a serious handicap to progress and that the mere passing 
of examinations is no claim to have received a liberal education. 

Many teachers think that boys do not work properly when they are 
thinking of an examination, for examination, conditions are the reverse of 
those in which the boy is at his best. 

There is a school in Cambridge called the Perse School. The teachers 
of that school have devised new methods in education. At the Perse 
School the creative powers of the boys are encouraged by giving them 
opportunities of writing English poems, composing and acting plays, weav¬ 
ing, pottery, carpentry and model making. The boys who write plays 
produce them also. They are encouraged to make their own costumes, 
dye them, paint their own scenery and make the properties for the stage. 
Music also is imparted, for music is considered to be an essential factor 
in liberal education. Professor Selincourt has said with great wisdom. “To 
have a just sense of beauty well developed is as necessary as to have a 
well ordered intellect. A proper training in the arts is of the highest value 
for the training of the moral sensibilities and the higher feelings.” “Are 
there no examinations in the Perse School?” Yes, there are. But listen 
to what a former Headmaster of the Perse School said of them : “At 
the Perse School we avoid all public examinations except when we cannot 
help it. Then we take the examination, as far as possible in our stride, with¬ 
out making any conscious preparations which might unnerve the boy.” 

(3) 


If one call examinations by the name which they really deserve, he 
will be compelled to call them the devil’s device. There is nothing in the 
world which so much saps the vitality of the young and cheats people into 
the belief that they have got a liberal education, as the holding of examina- 
tions and the conferring of degrees. 

When judging ability by examination anwers, two different examiners 
will very likely assign different marks to the same answer. This has 
again and again been found to be true when an appeal is made against 
marks given to an answer. The “standard of marking” varies from 
department to department, and from teacher to teacher. Yet on the 
tetrength of these marks, because they have the false appearance of fair - 
ness decisions of academic life and death, honour and dishonour are made. 
Is this fair ? Who has more hand in it, God or the Devil ? 

. I On the strength of their examination results, boys are given testimon- 
ia!s. A testimonial is always a document of eulogy which the giver finds 

Is Zindld nf V U?e T Mt J T r u ea , d > g a batch of such testimonials, one 

reidTh« d «nl/crf har La + mb l oh ?^ c J uostion to his sister (when he had 

read the eulogies on the tombs of the departed) “Marv where aro 

.aughty people buried f What does a Lumoniaj; “r'a degree ?ea% 
fo!!r'v,wb ? , has 8 , pent f ° ur y eara a university and that in these 

W eek to his studies. P er 

he to ^"SS2 
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record should give a synopsis of the courses the student took up. Then 
there should be a report from his tutor about the course that he had 
mastered and the parts that he had neglected or failed to grasp—and 
about what special aptitudes, proficiencies and enthusiasms he has ; and 
what inaptitude, dullness and indifference. Such a record should be far 
more valuable than a degree, and far more useful. In this way the distinc¬ 
tion of “pass” and “fail”—so harmful, in either case, to a student’s pers¬ 
onality—will disappear, and along with it the superstitious value st upon 
examinations. 


70. THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH 


Old or middle aged men have a trick of appearing self-satisfied. They 
seem to be getting proud of their increase of years. They forget that what 
they take for increase is really a decrease. Their future gets less and less 
every day. 


Nature seems to take this view of the matter. Otherwise, why should 
it want to get old men out of the way and keep on crying, as it were : 
“Make room, make room for the younger generation ?” Evidently the 
meaning of this act of nature is that it does not want the world to be 
guided by the experience and ideas of the past. It seems to siy to the 
young people : “Fear not. Inquire, experiment, reason. If you needs must 
break up truth, to find out all about it, then boldly and honestly fight 
against it, till you are conquered by it in the end. But whatever you do, 
go forward.” 

The spirit of youth is to adventure in the unknown. It is only the 
impetuosity and enthusiasm of inexperience that breaks up effete forms. 
The hesitating consciousness of middle age should have no place in the 
mind of a youth. It is not difficult for youth to achieve the impossible. 
Life yields its secrets only to those who seek them in the open seas of 
danger, and refuse to stagnate in the shallows of safety. 

India is unfortunate in that adventurousness is forbidden to the young. 
The dilapidated anachronisms and refuse-heaps of the past lie heavy on 
our chest, and have almost driven the life out of us. Those young men 
who are cautious are cowards, not rational men. It is better to accept 
the risks and responsibilities of youth, than to be reasonable and safe. 


Age clings to reason and youth to emotion. All the great ideals on 
which the future civilization of the world will be based, appeal to our 
emotions first. It is when the emotion of the ideal grips the youth of a 
nation that the purposes of civilization are forwarded. It is only youth 
that can forget its selfish interests and live for the future rather than the 
esent The goddess of progress requires great sacrifices at the altar of 
nroizress, and these will be made,—have always been made in the history 
of the world—by the young, who are able to appreciate an ideal. 

Looked at from the point of view of the merely practical reason, war 
• inevitable. Yet those who are young, and whose emotions aro not 
auite dead, realize that it is a mighty evil which will destroy civilization 
if it is not crushed. Universal peace will only be established, however, 
when a generation of young men is born to whom the barbarism of war is 
so abhorrent that they will not engage in warfare. That stage in civiliza¬ 
tion will come—we hope—not from cold calculations ot material gain, 
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but when the youth of the civilized world are moved by the emotion of 
this lofty ideal. 

Because the motive-power behind great movements is that of emotion, 
it seems likely that the future will be deeply intiuenced by women, since 
they are temperamentlv more emotional than men. If the armies of the 
world were composed of women, war would have come to an end long 
before to-day. It is more natural for woman to sacrifice herself far the 
future than it is for man. And so the young women of to-day are the hope 
of the world. 


Little birds in nests learn from their parents to spread their wings and 
fly. So should youth, and particularly Indian youth, learn to aspire 
greatly and to fly in the empyrean of the ideal. Our Upanishadas say ; 
“There is no jov in the small : therefore seek the great.” Indian youths 
are not so susceptible to the power of ideals as they ought to be, and that 
is the real secret of the humiliating condition of our country. Swami 
Vivekanand deeply deplored this. He said : “My hope of the future is in 
the youths of this country, youths of character and intelligence, renounc¬ 
ing everything for the service of others, and obedient : who can sacrifice 
their lives in working out my ideas and doing good to themselves and to 
the country at large. Otherwise boys of the common run are coming in 
groups and will come Inertia and dullness is written on their faces,— 
their hearts devoid of energy, bodies feeble and unfitted for work, 
minds devoid of courage. What work will be done by these ? Among 
those who come, some appear to me weakly constituted in mind and body, 
some have bound themselves by matrimony, some have sold themselves 
for the acquisition of worldly name, fame or wedth, some are of incap¬ 
able and feeble bodies. Besides, the majority of the remainder are 
unable to receive any high idea. You are no doubt able to receive my 
ideas, but you are not yet able to work them out in the practical field of 
■ife. For these reasons sometimes a great despair and despondency comes 
into my mind, and I think that, taking a human body under the dispen¬ 
sation of Divine, I could not do much work. Certainly, I am not as yet 
wholly despondent and given up to despair, for, by the will of God, among 
the boys in time will arise great heroes of work and spirituality,—who will 
in future work with my ideas.” 


Tagore has the same bitter complaint against the imperviousness of 
t e Indian youth to lofty ideas and aspirations. He said some years ago : 
Uur special misfortune is that we are deliberately taught to lighten the 

road en th V DOt taking P rovision for our journey along the higher 

keenlv?n\Ktrh° f lde f a,1Sm ’ , of f ? ith in soul. I have realized this 
trnnhi U b ° yS °/ my scho ° l For the hrst few years, there is no 

^e maladv n a Al°° n “ third C,aSS h their worldly wisdom- 

„?„s s isfofis;:'“ •* «—* 

ener JTJ h T 0 ,. P e ?P le ° f Western lands because they are full of 
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we have substituted the passing of examinations in the place of true lear¬ 
ning, we pride ourselves in thinking that we have done a clever thing. 
Really we have struck at the roots of life. There are thousands of young 
men in India with university degrees and diplomas, but how many of them 
have dedicated their lives to Truth and Research ? Yet it is no uncommon 
thing in Oxford and Cambridge tc come across young men who are poor in 
money but rich in learning, because the}' have preferred knowledge to 
wealth. 

Our apathy produces the belief that evils are impossible to eradicate. 
On the other hand, no Westerner accepts malaria, or plague or famine, as 
the inevitable ordinance of nature, but makes life livable by fighting against 
them and trying to eradicate them. The West has great and necessary 
lessons to teach us. When, 0 youth of India, will you learn these lessons, 
profit from them and be free in your motherland ? 

71. THE ADVANTAGES OF READING BOOKS (P. U., Inter., 1946) 

Or 

‘CULTIVATING THE HABIT OF READING’ 


\ / 

I wish that when (if ever) I am eighty years old, and have long 
retired from my profession of teaching, I may still retain my love of books. 
I first acquired the habit of reading just before the time when I took my 
degree, at twenty years of age, and since then not a day has passed in 
which I have not added to my store of knowledge. I wish to tell my readers 
that learning foreign languages is a source of great joy, and with a moder¬ 
ate effort each one of you ought to be able to master two or three modern 
languages. This is not for the sake of displaying erudition, but for the 
sake of an inner wisdom and abiding peace that is the result of cultivation 

of disinterested knowledge. 

Each one of us has read some play of Shakespeare’s and thinks that 
he knows it thoroughly. Yet if we begin to read any discussion of a play ol 
Shakespeare,—sav Othello- we find that there are many points we have 
overlooked or forgotten. What is the right thing to do? Sit down 
in a chair and read through the play once again. It will take you at the 
most an hour and a quarter, but what a joy that will be ! 

When I was in England, I once used to travel by train twice or thrice 
a week to see a dearly loved friend who was lying ill in a sanatorium. I 
used to take some books with me to while away the tedious journey, and 
in this way I read many books, including Plato’s Republic , which I read 
more than once. This, it seems to me, is the way to acquire and cultivate 
the habit of reading. It is worth while to set apart an hour or so every 
dav for the mere acquisition of knowledge. In this hour we are surrounded 
bv^an air of enchantment, and the disappointments of life fall away from us. 

( 2 ) 

a few books, but he should rend them lovingly and well. 
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Nor are my book shelves teeming o’er 
With priceless tones of ancient lore. 

My books are friends with broken backs, 
Dog-eared leaves and well-thumbed pages. 
Not left undusted on the racks, 

But my true comrades down the ages. 


Suppose a student has seventy rupees to spare for buying books, besides 
his texts, which books should he buy ? Sir W. Robertson Nicoli has made 
a list of books for general reading, which, I hope, will interest my readers. 
The cost of purchasing all these books is not more than seventy rupees. 


Reference Books 

English Dictionary, Chambers’ 
Encylopaedia Everyman’s (Dent) 12 Vols 

Essays and Belles Letters 

Emerson’s Essays, Everyman’s 
Bacon’s 

Lamb’s „ of Elia „ 

Holmes’ Autocrat at the Breakfast Table 

Everyman’s 

Carlyle’s Essays (2 vols.) Everyman’s 
Macaulay’s Essays „ „ 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies ,, 

Fiction 


.s.d. 

*/7/6 

3/S/- 


-/1/3 

-/i/3 

*/l/3 

*/l/3 
-/2/C 
-/ 2/6 
-/1/3 


Sir Walter Scott 


Ivanhoe. Everyman's 
The Heart of Midlothian. 
The Antiquary 
Rob Roy 

Jane Austen 

Emma 

Pride and Prejudice 
Dickens 

Pickwick Papers 
Nicholas Nickleby 
Martin Chuzzlewio 
David Copperfield 

Thackeray 

Vanity Fair 

The Newcomes (2 Vols.) 
Esmond 

Charlotte Bronte 


Everyman’s 



Everyman’s 


»» 


U 

»» 

»> 

»» 



*» 
» 
f » 



Jane Eyre 
Villette 

George Eliot 

Scenes of Clerical life 
Adam Bede 
Silas Mariner 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 

The Scarlet Letter 
The Blithedale Romance 


Everyman’s j 

»» 

» 



>1 

II 



-/1/3 each 


-/1/3 each 


»* «» 


»» M 


19 


»» »• 


M 


*» 
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Anthony Trollope 

Barchester Towers 
Doctor Thorne 
Framely Parsonage 
The Last Chronicle of Barset 

Blackmore 

Loma Doone 

Daniel Dejoe 

Robinson Crusoe 

Jonathan Swift 

Gulliver’s Travels 

Poetry 

Shakespeare’s works 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
Milton’s Poems 
The Poetical Works of Burns 
Poems of Wordsworth 
„ „ Coleridge 

„ Byron 

The Poetical Works of Keats 
Poems of Shelley 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works 
Poem9 of Tennyson 

„ Robert Browning 
,, Matthew Arnold 
,, Christina Rossetti 
William Morris 


Every Man’s 




II 




t • 


99 


99 


») 


£. s. d. 


•/1/3 each 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


1 




The Edition of the Poets recom¬ 
mended is the World's Classics Edi¬ 
tion. published by the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, at the price of two 
shillings per volume. 


»» 


»» 


99 


J 


-/*/« 

•/1/3 

•IV- 

-/1/3 

*/3/* 
-IV- 
-I 1/3 
-IV- 


Biography 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 2 Vole. Everyman’s Library 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott. „ » »* 

Carlyle’s Life of Sterling : World’s Classics 
Mrs. Gaskell's Life of Charlotte Bronte. Everyman’s 

Miscellaneous 

Montaigne's Essays : World’s Classics : 3 Vols. 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote „ » : 2 Vols. 

Homer’s Odyssey Everyman’s 
Darwin's Origin of Species : W orld’s Classics 
N B -The Great Bar has been responsible for most of the prices given above hav 
ing gone up to about double, since the original estimate by At coll. 

Of course this list is not exhaustive. If I had to build my library o 
this model I will cross out some of the fiction and add the ‘.Republic i of 
tji * onrl bis Sncratic Dialogues, and include the plays of Aeschylus, Sop- 
a ljLSe Ea?h m m should vary the library according to his 

££?aSTtraS BuSrom the above list it will be clear that it is not 

difficult for a student to possess a decent library at a small cost. 

T have praised the habit of reading. But there is reading and reading. 

T> I 1 h nfprp machines to think with, and should never be made a substi- 

• ?°*° k9 f a r «Trious thought and observation. They are like telescopes and 

tute w hose assitance we can see wonders, but which shou 

microscopes ^h wn Qn thjs int a quota tion from the writings 

ofLTadio Hearn wm noi bo out of place. He condemns readmg for amuse 

meut and says for amusement becomes with thousands of 

people exactly the same kind of habit as wine drinking or oprum smokmg, 
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it is like a narcotic, something that helps to pass the time, something that 
keeps up a perpetual condition of dreaming, something that eventually 
results in destroying all capacity for thought, giving exercise only to the 
surface parts of the mind, and leaving the deepest springs of feeling and 
the higher facilities of perceptions unemployed...the result of all this 
reading means nothing but a cloudiness in the mind. That is the direct 
result. The indirect result is that the mind has been kept from develop¬ 
ing itself. All development necessarily means some pain ; and such 
reading as I speak of has been employed unconsciously as a means to avoid 
that pain, and the consequence is atrophy.” 

72. HIKING (P. U., Inter., 1937) 

There are as many ways of spending leisure as there are men. To 
some the most welcome thing in the world is a little leisure for reading. 
Other prefer games like tennis, polo, cricket, football, skating or ski-ing. 
Some take a gun and go out and kill God's creatures and call it sport. 
Every man of us is condemned to spend his leisure as his unconsci¬ 
ous habit and piefercnces dictate. What bias of heredity and environ¬ 
ment made me a lover of walking I cannot tell. But walking is one of 
the major pleasures of my life. 


By profession I am a teacher and have to spend a greater part of the 
day sitting in a chair reading and writing or standing upon a dias and 
shouting at a crowd of vacant faces. Even the most zestful occupation 
has its low moments and whenever my spirits flag, and sometimes out of 
sheer good health and animal spirits, I take to the road. 

This walking is not what is called a “constitutional.” I do not 
measure out my miles and have only so many minutes to spare for them. 

I go where fancy takes me, to a village some miles away from home 
when my sola topee makes the villagers mistake me for a rural reconstruc¬ 
tion or a health officer, or to the river or the canal bank where one can 
lie down on the edge of the water. I have no fixed hours of walking, 
sometimes on a hot June afternoon when the sun was blazing overhead 
Ihave gone out, revelling in the heat and the physical fitness that made 

Z'SSS • 0n 1 f old wtnter nights after ten o'clock or so I have gone 
out walking m all sorts of odd places and have been cross-examined by 

ou? aZ n m t° f r di .\ diffiCUltt ,° belieTe thata ™ should be walking 
out alter midnight just because he liked it ® 

weathMwhieb^n p ,king u o PP 0 J tunit ies in India are limited to the cold 
the edd 1 ?b T b u S barely four m °nths out of twelve. And J 
walk tho road<? witwi °j° be a stouthearted hiker who will 

Then there is the^additional“di^H ^ and ^ petro1 fumes in his nose - 
the scenery ^monotonous. 011 If ^ is fl ? fc ^ 

hospitality, but there are so inanJ* S? . n a Vllla 8 e one ca n get hearty 
and so many mosquitoes and flies that Shi smells ro . und abou * tbe village 
the experiment ofavoidinTthemainroni F 1 once tri ^ 
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and sometimes deeper, in finely powdered dust, and all that gets into the 
nose. If one tries to cut across the fields that is still worse. Indian 
villagers relieve themselves in the fields and it is not pleasant to find one’s 
foot, right up to the shin, in human excreta. 


What then must the hiker do ? I suggested that he should avoid 
the plains, even in winter, and confine his hiking to summer months in 
the hills. Just before the rainy season, or just after it, in the month of 
June or September, Nature, in the hills is like Diana multimammia and 
all her gorgeonsness can be yours for the asking. This is the time for 
making hiking parties, planning a route and starting to tramp. 

It is best to have a small hiking party. I should draw the line at 12 
Not much equipment is necessary. Each hiker should carry the minimum 
of personal tackle, preferably in a pillowcase. This is necessary because 
sometimes transport is difficult to get or proves very costly. I am not 
in favour of carrying rucksacks. The Norwegian rucksacks that are sold 
in the bazaar weigh between 15 and 25 seers when filled. This load is 
unnecessary in Indian hills where mules carry all the luggage. At the 
most one should carry a mug, a face towel and a soap, and these can be 
stored comfortably in shirt pockets. I also advise two or even three pairs 
of light shoes—Only the hiker knows where the shoe pinches and the 
remedy for blisters on the feet is not only boric powder and iodex 
but also change of shoes. It is best to change shoes every day for 
the first five or six days till one discovers the most comfortable 
pair. Shoes have a personality like every other object and one must 
discover the pair most congenial to his feet. This discovery can never be 
made in ordinary town walking. The hiker must be in sturdy health. It 
is no use beginning the hike just after convalescing from malaria fever or 
with a sore throat. 


Let us imagine that we have our hiking party of 12, with minimum 
of personal belongings and maximum of health.. Transport mules will 
have to be arranged. If the route is one on which there are no regular 
dak bungalows it will be necessary to carry three tents, apart from one 
kitchen tent. The trouble is that the transport of tents costs as much, 
and sometimes moie, than the tents are worth. On some routes, but 
onlv on some routes, tents can be dispensed w.th if the party is enterpr.s- 
™‘ y ° X imagine all bikers arc. Villagers in the hills are a very accomoda- 
tine lot and for nominal payment they arc prepared to aUow the party to 
in shons or verandahs. These, however, are sometimes very dirty 
8 a It is best to prevail upon the village schoolmaster to allow 
Dr emises to be used as an inn for the night. Experience 
t K G a thnt^this is a very practical suggestion. When the parsy is ready 
^r%^hVd^ided into 3 groups. Out of 12 let us say that 4 form 
,nlled “the advance party”. They leave an hour or so before 

mT ^-o3^od drink^water is, because 

^XrLV ffiTholrs the advance party hilts for a rest, preferably near 

When the others arrive the advance 
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party will have their meals first and leave. It is their business to arrive 
at the destination first and arrange lodgings and board of the night. 

Out of our imaginary hiking party 3 or 4 must keep behind the trans¬ 
port mules. This is necessary for two reasons. They must see that 
everything is loaded properly and the mule men leave early. Then it is 
their duty to see that nothing drops from the mules during the move. If 
anything drops then they must halloo to the mulewalas to stop and re¬ 
load it properly. One mule must be loaded with provisions. This is 
very necessary because hill men arc very, very poor and sometimes a 
whole village is unable to furnish a seer of ghee. As for eggs their price 
rises to so much as 7 annas for one egg and a pair of fowls may cost one 
as much as 12 rupees. The higher one goes up the dearer these things 
become. 

The daily routine of the hiker is very simple. He must get up early 
and shave. I know some people do not shave on a hike because they say 
that the beard protects the face from the cold wind. This may be true at 
an altitude of 18 thousand or above, but normal hiking is done between 3 
and 9 thousand feet and at these heights the problem is not to protect the 
face from the cold wind but to protect it from the sun. Perspiration 
runs down the face in streams and unshaved chin gives one a rotten feel¬ 
ing. So it is best to shave early every morning. After shave packing 
must be done quickly and efficiently. Then the breakfast. This should 
never be heavy. One loaf of bread, a cake of butter and a mug of 
tea is the ordinary fare. When fruits are available, these may be added, 
but fruits are not often available, and where they are it is best to buy 
them on the way aud eat as one goes along. In the way if there is a 
place which appeals to the hiker by its beauty he will naturally like to 
spend a little time there. A leisurely walker is much better than one 
who is always thinking of the destination and the comforts he is going to 
have there. Practised hikers take packs of cards along and play in the 
shade for an hour or so where they please. But I prefer to lie 
down flat on the ground, or pine needles or withered leaves and smoke and 
look at the sky. But others may not like this. The pleasures of hiking 
is in the bodily exhilaration that it gives and in the beauty of the scenery. 
In the evening there is a blessed cup—or rather mug of tea and then one 
lies down for half an hour or so to get rid of the fatigue. Then beds are 
opened and made, and food is taken. 

Then begins the social part of the evening. There is much local 
gossip, somebody who had taken a short cut and found that it had cost 
him another foui miles or so, is laughed at, there is horse play, songs are 
composed or suDg or an improptu symposium held. Then one by one the 
voices fade away and snores take their place. This is the most trying 
part of the hike. People roll in their sleep and often roll upon you and 
have to be gently pushed back. Somebody mutters in his sleep and 
snores louder than the others. Scenes of the day flash on the mind and 

Dead Awaken ” Mleep-and gets up nest morning like Ibsen’s “When we 


So far I have described hiking from the point of view of equipment 

“f n r 2ni N( T, COm A e t0 its pleasure8 - 0ne is the sense of comrade- 
ship with fellow-hikers. As a teacher I have come into contaot with 
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many boys and some of whom I liked immensely and for that reason 
understood ; but the boys nearest to me are those with whom I have hik¬ 
ed. Hiking is helpful in teaching a man endurance, the power to bear 
hunger, thirst and fatigue cheerfully and reveals his character to fellow 
hikers like an open book Sometimes a member of the hiking party is 
left behind and it is dark. So it is necessary to send some one back to 
search for him. Who will volunteer ? The people who ignore their 
hunger and fatigue and walk back to bring up their struggling comrade 
are the real hikers. Or Chnpaties have run short and some one must 
wait till fresh ones are cooked. Who will do so ? Or we are at a place 
where water can be brought only from a Khud. Who will go down and 
bring up a canister of water three quarters of a mile or so ? There is no 
glory ( in these things and they are all in the day’s work. Hiking cannot 
be done without constant sacrifice by the members of the party for one 
another and for this reason it is a very valuable training for citizenship. 


The other is comradeship with nature The beginning- and end of 
all true culture is love of the earth and detailed awareness of its beautv. 

V 

Who can know the glory of the solitary pine as it crowns a hill top far 
away and guards its secrets like a sentinel except the hiker ? There is 
the magic touch of the moon or snow-crowned peaks, which are so lovely 
that one often lies awake at niszlit in order to revel in their beauty. No 
wonder the Aryans peopled the Himalayas with the gods of their pan¬ 
theon, for there is no other place on the earth for the gods to live upon. 
The stars are never so clear as at the h* ight of » thousand feet or so, nor 


the air so pure and pre< ious One derive s a thrill fiom the most 
commonplace objects—the sight of the eaith. tree tops, grass blades and 
flowers scattered as if by Proserpin • herself and always the sun ri>ing and 
setting like a burning di'C in some interstellar valley of flowers. As one 
bends with the valhy there is a far away village nestling among paddy 
fields, or the paddy fields themselves rising tier upon tier as if to the top 
of the sky, or a stream flowing deep down in the chasm like on ornament 
of molten silver—these sights make a deep impression on the mind and 
return to it in memory in moments of solitude or fatigue. It is not 
pedantic to say that hiking is a sturdy training in self-conscious epicurism. 

If the hike lasts for 2 or 3 weeks deep in the heart of the Himalayas, 
far away from newspapers or the radio set, the mind is likely to demand 
its usual food—books. Against such an emergeney it is best to take 
som ; old trusted volumes. Th. re are those who think that hiking books 
should all be optimistic—that Rabelais is better than Swift. I don’t feel 
this wav Hiking docs not change the essentials of a man’s character. 
If one draws inspiration from a bock officially labelled pessimistic, as I 
do from ‘A Shropshire Lad’ or ‘The Dynasts’ he will not change his tastes 
'the bike Better an old pessimistic volume that goes to the soul 
Zn a cony of Ella Wheeler Wilcox with its professional, trade mark opti- 
mLuK De gusiibus non est disputed am. Everyone to his liking. 

Wordsworth was addicted t« hiking or walking tours as it was called 
in his dav The Romantic Movement owes a heavy debt to hiking for it 
waB on n hiking tour that the > Lyrical Ballad* was planned and most of 
it compos, d. And of Wordsworth the opium-eater wrote . f calculate 
that with these identical legs he must have traversed a distance of 1 i5,U00 
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to 180,000 English miles—a mode of exertion which, to him. stood in the 
stead of alcohol and all other stimulants whatsoever to the animal spirits ; 

to which indeed, he was indebted for a life of unclouded happiness, and 

we for much of what is excellent in his writing*’ which proves that hiking 
conduces both to health and to poetry. 

73. A LITTLE LEARNING IS A DANGEROUS THING (P. U. 1927) 

‘A little learning,’wrote Pope,‘is a dangerous thing.’ We are much 
amused when we remember that Pope himself undertook to translate 
Homer without (for all practical purposes) knowing much Greek ! Who 
would have known the pitfalls of a little knowledge better than he ? So 
when he goes on to say in the next line ‘Drink deep, or taste not the Pier¬ 
ian Spring,’ the thought- has for us a certain ironical appositen^ss. 

We live in the age of the superficial. Everyone wants to show that 
he is learned, yet everyone is shallow. The methods of showing that 
one is learned are interesting One of them is to icuore all that others 
know. Another is to ignore the commonplace, and concentrate on some¬ 
thing odd and out-of the-way. If somebody begins to discuss Jane Eyre 
or Wuthtring Heights say that you prefer The. Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 
In this way on*' easily acquires a reputation for profound learning. 

This pretence of profound learning is the pitfall into which the 
journalist in particular always falls. He must write airily of the odd 
and remote in order to conceal his ignorance of the near and the classical. 
He has no leisure. His profession makes him acquainted with a mass of 
miscellaneous and haphazard knowle 'go, which he is compelled to repro¬ 
duce in his articles with an air of confidence. The journalist is tempted 
to be readable and so he always tries to be original and unusual. 

Is the Pierian Spring suited for every one ? Can every one drink 
deep of it and retain his sanity ? The philosopher or the man of science 
may do so with safety, but of others the Pierian Spring makes only prigs. 

Aldous Huxley, in an essay in “Along the Road,” gives an amusing 

account of an exhibition of arts and crafts which he saw at Munich. In 
that exhibition every applied art was represented—furniture, jewellery, 
ceramics, textiles. “The Germans,” says Aldous Huxley, “know more 

about, the artistic styles of the past >han any other people in the world_ 

and their own art to day is about as hopelessly dreary as any national art 
could well be. Its badness is, in mathematical terms, a function of its 
learnedness ” This could be seen from such exhibits as these —A Mexican 
pot, decorated with moorish arabesques; a Black Forest peasant’s table 
standing on Egyptian legs. Learning may be good for poets, politicians, 
philosophers and businessmen—for the artist it is always bad 

Good art demands intense concentration. And excessive knowledge 
tends to make concentration difficult. & • 


For the superficial knowledge of our own times other things are 
responsible also. Men nowadays have become so mercenary' that thev are 
not willing to undertake any serious work that “does not pay”. Intellect 

on V b nl1 kC }' t0 ^aterial prosperity. “He wastes his money 

on books. V hat good are they to him ? lie is a carpenter, not a school 

Sw’men ba?-° "° t th,t hrain is not a to °> for "Fating oui 
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To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bounds of human thought. 

^he French have a beautiful phrase in their language — il la joie de 
vivre.” Parallel to this we can invent another phrase —'“la joie de savoir.” 
The joy of knowledge is all unknown to our money-makers of to-day. 

There arc certain false theories and dogmas which have diverted men 
and women from the pursuit of knowledge, and made them content with 
their ignorance and stupidity. Religious teachers have made most of 
these dogmas. They have taught that man has a body and a soul, but 
they have forgotten that man has a mind also. The cynics of Greece 
despised education and intellectual pursuits, and declared that Virtue 
was the only Good. St. Basil is reported to have remarked very frankly : 
“It is a matter of no interest to us whether the earth is a sphere, or a 
cylinder, or a disc.” 

With this exaltation of stupidity and ignorance it is no wonder that 
we suffer from all the shortcomings of a little learning. Dogma in our 
country has gone to such lengths that we are always ready to shelve 
common sense in favour of some authority. Take such a glaring social 
evil of our country as early marriage. People marry their daughters early 
because certain religious books have recommended this practice. They 
are prepared to quote chapter and verse for this. I call this one of the 
cases of a little learning Let them go behind the book into the minds of 
the authors who made it. With such questions of scholarship as—when 
was this book written ? who wrote it ?—our people have no concern. If 
they drank deeper of the Pierian Spring they would be compelled to 
throw away early marriage, caste, untouchability, and a good deal of their 
theology. 

The Greeks could not think of a higher word of respect than “philoso¬ 
pher”—lover of knowledge. Newton who knew so much, thought humbly 
that he was like a little child picking up pebbles on the shore, while the 
vast ocean of knowledge lay unexplored before him. My colleagues always 
try to give me the impression that while Newton collected pebbles of 
knowledge painfully, it has been their pastime to collect boulders of it. 

Knowledge is long and life is short, and even the best of us must be 
content to have only a little of it. If we could live for hundreds of years, 
instead of a few decades, we could not have enough time to acquire all the 
knowledge that there is. All the ills of humanity arise from ignorance and 
egoism. With knowledge we can at least overcome ignorance. Let us 
remember the beautiful exhortation of the Persian poet, Sa'di ; “Like a 
taper one should melt in the persuit of knowledge. This is thy duty, even 
if thou hast to travel over the whole earth.” 

A quotation from A. E. Housman in which he praises the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake is apposite :— 

“Other desires perish in their gratification, but the desire of knowledge 
never ; the eye is not satisfied with seeing nor the ear filled with hearing. 
Other desires/become the occasion of pain through dearth of the material 
to gratify them, but not the desire of knowledge : the sum of things to be 
known is inexhaustible, and however long we read we shall never come 
the end of our story book. So long as the mind of man is what it is, it will 
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continue to exult in advancing on the unknown throughout the infinite 
field of the universe : and the tree of knowledge will remain for ever, as it 
was in the beginning, a tree to be desired to make one wise. 

74. STRUGGLE 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 

We have hard work to do, and load* to lift. 

Shun not the struggle, 'ts God’s gift. 

(1) 

Who built this path of pain, which we call life, and why it is there, I 
do not know. But I know that no one can keep life who does not struggle 
successfully against the greatest odds. 

If we study the lives of great men, we find the strands of intense and 
heroic struggle running through them all. One of those men whose life fas¬ 
cinates me is Immanuel Kant. Poor and weakly though he was as a boy, 
he was one of the greatest intellectual figures of the eighteenth century. 
While at the university of Konigsberg, he decided to give up the clerical 
career for which he was destined, and to devote his life to the study of 
Physics and Mathematics. When in 174b, Kant's father died, he was re¬ 
duced to such straitened circumstances that he was compelled to give up 
his studies and take up private tutions. He took his University degree, 
some years later, mainly due to the kindness of an old family friend named 
Richter. After that for fifteen years Kant remained in a junior post at the 
University, while men who were intellectual pigmies when compared to him 
enjoyed remunerative posts. The only ambition of Kant was to get 
the post of a professor, so that he might have plenty of time for his resear¬ 
ches and studies, and be saved from the drudgery of eking out a miserable 
living. Twice he tried for a professorship and both times he failed. It was 
only in 1770 that he got the chair of Logic and Metaphysics at the Konigs¬ 
berg University. For twenty-two years after this he worked at elaborating 
his philosophy. But, then, in 1792 the Prussian Minister for Spiritual 
Affairs censured Kant’s works, and their publication in Berlin was forbidden. 

The ban was lifted only five years later with the death of William II of 
Prussia. 


All his life Kant had very poor health and he know that he could not 
live except by strict routine and regularity. So he chalked out a time-table 
for work which he observed with the punctuality of a clock. He dined only 
once a day. No one caD help admiring Kant for his devotion to his self- 
appomted task, and the intense concentration, in spite of bad health, to 
which he had to resort to evolve his philosophy. He was a man who will 
always be honoured by men whose pursuits are intellectual. 


No one suffered more from the buffets of fortune than the greatest 
musical genius that the world has seen-Beethoven. He was born in a gar- 
ret beaten by a brutal father, made to earn money by playing in beei 
gardens and dance-halls while yet a ohild, worked in the middle of the nighl 

V T&ctlse > exploited and betrayed by selfish, self-seeking broth- 
ers cajoled and rejected by capricious women, heart-broken in early man. 

*» 

Emerson says m his wonderful essay on “Compensation,” that foi 
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everything you have missed, you have gained something else. Had 
Beethoven been brought up in luxury, devoted to duelling, drinking, and 
other pursuits of the German students of his native town of Bonn, what 
would have given him the experience to create his immortal music ? 

We ask in vain why his wonderful intellect, so sensitive to beauty, 
was caged in an undersized, ugly body, and endowed with a ferocious tem¬ 
per. He, who was such a great genius that the world has not seen his 
like before or since, produced his music after much labour. His sketch¬ 
book shows that he rewrote every measure many times over before it 
seemed to him to be worthy. 

At twenty-eight be became hopelessly deaf, and cut away both from 
the music that, he loved so possionatc-ly and the gay and happy life he 
yearned for. The longing for love and peace which never left his heart 
made him appear morose to others And yet, in spite of all these things, 
he created music which will endure as long as the world lasts. 


The story of Jeanne d’ Arc, the peasant girl who librated France from 
the English yoke is well known to every bchoolboy, yet a good deal of it 
will bear repetition. Born of peasant stock in 1412, in Domreray, Jeanne 
was brought up to the domestic duties of spinning and weaving She 
began to hear “voices” when she was thirteen, usually when church bells 
were ringing. At the age of seventeen, “the voices” directed her to Van- 
couleurs,- where she put on the arms and apparel of a knight. She 
went to' see the king at Orleans, and there had forces placed at her dis¬ 
posal. She was admired, loved and revered by the soldiers. 

When, later on, she was tried for being a witch and it was asserted 
that she got victory by casting spells upon the army, she said : “I used 
to say to them : ‘Go boldly among the English,’ and then I used to go 
boldly in myself.” This was her magic—personal courage. 

I have tried to show from the lives of two great men and one great 
woman how the human coul can rBe superior to the environment in which 
it is placed if it realiz/s that the end of life is something more than mere 
personal enjoyment. Once a goal is fixed, an ideal formed, no obstacles 
should be allowed to stand in the way of our realizing the goal. In this 
tbini? only are we different from the animals. Animals also have five 
senses, as we have, and get enjoyment from them as we do. But the 
tinman being rises superior to sensual enjoyments, which the animal can 

'ver do because the former is attentive to the call of the duty to struggle 
and better his own lot and that of his fellow-men. 

A man should realize the value of struggle and gaze dauntless upon 
,. r to and the clouds that gather at the horizon of his happiness. Nei- 
*V S t ri ’nJ for what fools think of him, nor disturbed by the little value 
they place* upon him, he should soar to his lofty ideal; as Kant and Beeth¬ 
oven and Jeanne d’ Arc did. . . 

„.i. n intends to struggle must realize that there is in him 

which totremendously Vat-his will. In India we see the 
some 11 ... . abominations that Hathayogis do to their bodtes. 

power of he vd m the a ^ 8trugglelesB lives that 

miry people areZSing at present (some alas ! whom I know well), and 
take pride in leading. 


expository and imaginative essays 


We should see to it that we have some aim in life and into the 

achieving of that we should throw our intuition, desire, and will. Some 
people say that they have no particular aim in life, that having aims ftn 
ideals distorts the human personality, and for this reason they want to 

follow no particular path and the effort and struggle that leads to it, but 

want to be only “consummately” human. Even the desire to be consum¬ 
mately human is a goal and a desire which, like other desires, requires 
repetition, determination and continual effort for its realization. This is 
the irony of life. No one can escape struggle. Such acts as breathing and 
eating are episodes in the struggle for existence, for they are efforts to 

keep body and soul together. 

The wise man is he who accepts struggle as a part of man’s natural 

environment and says with the poet : 

“If in the fulfilling of the law, 

I am broken, bruised and bent, 

I must know, it is best so, 

And be content and be content.” 


To struggle we must answer by an everlasting Yea. There is a beauti¬ 
ful poem which exalts struggle. I quote two stanzas of it • 

If I cry out for fellowship 
A comrade’s voice, a comrade’s grip, 

A hand to hold me when I slip, 

An ear to heed my groan ! 

Renew that hour’s dark ecstasy. 

When all Thy waves went over me, 

And thou and I, with none to see, 

Were joined in fight alone. 

If I demand a sheltered space 

Set for me in the battle-place, 

Where 1 at times could turn mv face 

% 

A screened and welcome guest ; 

Decree ray soul should henceforth cease 
From its wild hankering after peace. 

And rest in that which gives release 
From the desires of rest. 


75. IS LUXURY AN EVIL ? 


“Do you not see that the individual life can only be secured with the continual 
sacrifice of other lives ? 


And therefore, you can only hold it on condition that 
to sacrifice it to others .”—Edward Carpenter. 


you are ready in your turn 


It is difficult to define Luxury. Everybody condemns luxury and has 
done so in all the ages of the world’s his tor}', yet no two persons are 
agreed on the exact connotation of the word ‘luxury’. Some give it a 
moral meaning, as Burns did, when he used the invective, “luxury’s 
contagion, weak and vile”. There are some moralists who might call mv 
necktie and my sports coat a luxury. I, however, regard them as necessi¬ 
ties in the position m life which I happen to possess. But if I insiat on 
having a new suit every day, if I refuse to smoke anv but the most expen 
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sive cigars, if I surround myself with innumerable articles of comfort and 
make them essential to my well-being, then clearly I am luxurious. 

The economic idea of luxury is as follows Take the average income 
per head of the whole population. That will show the actual amount of 
satisfaction which would be within the reach of every one if the national 
income were evenly distributed. Let us assume that the average income 
of an Indian is Rupees sixty per year. Then luxury would be the 
consumption of goods and the use of services, or all satisfaction of wants, 
which involves an expenditure of more than sixty rupees a year. 

The material goods of the world are strictly limited, and so are the 
incomes of most of us. For this reason whenever we satisfy a want,we 
always do so at the expanse of some other want. Rich and poor alike do 
this. When I spend two annas in buying bread to satisfy my hunger, I 
may be sacrificing my desire to buy flowers and put them into my room. 
In the case of a very poor man, spending money on bread may mean a 
very important want unsatisfied. He may be going without warm clothes 
in winter in order to get his bread. It is clear that most of us when 
spending money are compelled to select between our wants—first we satis¬ 
fy the most urgent wants and then the less urgent ones. For this reason 
every individual builds up a kind of‘beirarchy of desires’. 

Although this hierarchy has enormous variations amongst individuals, 
there is a certain rough sameness in it. Every body wants food and drink 
first of all ; then clothing, shelter and warmth, then better or pleasanter 
food and amusements, then ornaments and other things which satisfy 
vanity ; then the satisfaction of other interests—sporting, artistic, or 
intellectual. 

Imagine for a moment that I had a good deal of money to spend. 
First I would satisfy my desires for food and shelter and warmth, then 
the less urgent wants. Ultimately I would begin to spend money on 
things, which ordinarily, I could do without —fancies and whims rather 
than waDts. Here comes a principle, which will help us much in our defi¬ 
nition of luxury—the principle of‘ diminishing returns of satisfaction of 
our wants.” 


The bearing of this upon the definition of luxury will be easily seen. 
“Somewhere in the expenditure of many of us a point is reached, beyond 
which the satisfaction of wants resulting from the spending of our money 
is rather trifling in comparison with the satisfaction which might be 
obtained by the use of the same amount of money by some one much 
poorer than ourselves” (Urwick). All such consumption should be call¬ 
ed luxury. 

What should be the limit of money which I ought to spend without 
being called luxurious ? If we were all perfectly moral and believed in 

the categorical imperative of Kant : ''So act that thy conduct may be 

taken as a Universal Law for all others, then none of us should spend 
more than twenty rupees a month. 

Yet it cannot be denied that a certain amount of luxury helps us to 
become refined, gives us culture and good taste, and helps to raise the 
standard of living for all. If this disappeared, we would become equal 
in many ways, no doubt, but we would sink to the level of mere beasts. 
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Some people say that they deserve more money than others. There 
is no standard for measuring deserts in this sense. It is difficult to say 
in rupees, annas and pies, how much an individual is worth. Why are 
cooks paid less than school teachers and bricklayers ? The system on 
which remunerations are based is absolutely unfair. Those who do the 
most necessary jobs are paid the least, as sweepers in India. On the 
other hand, we are grateful to a girl who has never done a spot of work 
in her life, because she is well-dressed and beautiful and brings joy into 
our life. 


Differences of occupation are another obstacle in the way of equaliza¬ 
tion of income and abolition of luxury. Certain men must spend more 
money than others if they are to do their work efficiently. A politician 
must spend more money than a bricklayer ; the professional man more 
than the labourer. Here again we are faced with the same difficulty. 
There is no standard by which easily to measure the different require¬ 
ments of efficiency. 

Shall incomes be determined by differences in position or the capacity 
to appreciate goods given ? The truth is that no arguments drawn from 
deserts or requirements of efficiency or powers of appreciation can justify 
the selfish expenditure of the millionaire, or the idle rich, or the very rich. 

For example there recently appeared in a newspaper the picture of a 
dressing bag for a man, from a fashionable bag maker, whose price is £ 9 25 
and another for a woman for £l«5. These two bags will be sold for there 
are those who will buy them. But ought they to have been manufactured 
in a country like England which has for over a decade now over a million 
unemployed ? How many thousands of homes are there in England 
where the weekly wage is not insufficient to secure the food, clothing and 
shelter requisite for a healthy life? And What of the conditions o {the 

„„„ amount of goods and services available to a communitv at 

c?£- timeiS llmite . d * ^ any individual or class consumes those goodsInd 
services excessively, there will be an inevitable deficiency of thoR« J 

and services for some other individuals and classes. Y ™ g0ods 

Those who say that articles of luxury helD trade afa noin« 

ment that will not stand any serious scrutinv TW $ an . argu ’ 

portion of the labour power at the command * U P s °me 

be better used in satisfying Xrs’ needs wffirh can 

u rgent. ® eas w nich are more necessary and 

which they are entirely ^ncoMdoM e iW ditUr<! ° f ri ° h pe0ple of 
expenditure does not bring them any correspondfn°„ on e P endln g'. but their 
for no equal satisfaction is possible bevPnd a ^ ? f atl . s / ac T t,0 ° m return 
this point of view, these people do ' Looked from 

expenditure may be considered as only l f .“T y at all ‘ Th <>ir 

Apart from the economic test of eaLl ftr ° t m ° ne y-no more. 

iridl.-tdu.l'a I,.™:”";"*—J- 
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differences in the capacity to use and enjoy these, must all be taken into 
consideration. Finally, the individual must be left free to decide whether 
any particular expenditure that he makes is, or is not, luxury. 

Those who have surplus wealth should give their wealth to the poorer 
members of their community. In this connection it will not be out of 
place to mention the name of Sir Ganga Ram. Here was a man who 
could have lived a life of luxurious case if he had wanted to. But he 
preferred to give a part of his wealth to the poorer members of his com¬ 
munity and has earned their everlasting gratitude. 

76. THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST TOBACCO SMOKING (D.U. 1928) 


Indian middle class homes are generally puritanical and in them 
indulging in smoking is considered to be as grave an evil as drinking. It 
is a peculiar perversion of language that the word ‘smoke’ which should 
apply to all types and qualities of smoke has come to mean only one 
kind of smoke—that arising from the pipe or the cigarette. 

One argument against smoking is that it is unnecessary. So, for the 
matter of that, are a hundered other things Having carpets in the room, 
or pictures on the walls, playing tennis or reading books are certainly 
not essentials of life but they make life richer. They give one that sense 
o*f contentment and well-being without which no serious work can be 
done. Smoking comes under this type of activity. 


It is a slogan nowadays to praise only those things which the misses 
do. Activities in which the masses do not indulge are blamed as luxuries, 
and smokin" is one of these. I contend this statement. If statistics were 
taken it will be proved that smoking (or taking tobacco in some other 
form) is the only luxury that the masses of India enjoy. After a hard 

day’s work when body and mind are completely fagged out the peasant 

sits on the village chaboulra, fills his pipe, and then as the phrase is ‘puts 
it into his pipe, and smokes it.’ 

For the benefit of those of my re id-rs who are not initiated into the 
mysteries of smoking I may explain the origin of the phrase 'to smoke the 
nine of the peace.’ Amongst the aborigines of America it was the custom, 
when peace was made between warring tribes, to light a pipe which the 
erstwhile warring leaders eael. smoked in turn. 1 his activity was consid- 
ed to be a seal of peace between the tribes, so soothing they considered 


smoking to be. 

Many figures great in many walks of life have been hard smokers. 
Milton was a -ghlar smoker so was £, » ™ 

Kgla^rys aboul the Presbyterian Mixture Brand of Tobacco : "My 
thoughts grow in the aroma of that particular tobacco 

This does not mean at all that if all of us began to smoke the “Light 
r * • ” picor* this afternoon we shall blossom into literary prodigies by 
of Asia g« . g a fa j| ftCV to which youth is prone. I remember two 

from rav own life when I fell a victim to this specious reasoning. 
Thf first occ7s“n was many years ago when I was sitting in a picture 
i 11 • A waiter brought a cigar and I took it thinking it was a v.e^y 

pil’^n” ihlng to do to* sit in* the pictures and be smoking a cigar. 
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After a quarter of an hour I had a vomiting sensation and was obliged to 
go outside the cinema hall and vomit. 

The second incident is more recent. I met the renowned Urdu poet 
and scholar Pandit Brij Mohan Kaili. I was much impressed by his 
intellectual power and had a strong desire to euulate him or follow in his 
footsteps. Now Pandit Brij Mohan always has a cigar in his mouth and 
feels lost without it. I thought if I smoked the same cigars which he 
smoked I might become like him So I borrowed a cigar from him and 
started puffing away. I had smoked for about ten or fifteen minutes 
when the room seemed to spin round and I went out of it feeling sick. I 
threw away the cigar, and realized that Pandit Brij Mohan’s eminence 
lay not in his smoking but in his intellect. I am quite sure many of my 
readers will be able to recall similar incidents from their own lives. 

i, ^ D °™° r Hug0 A(Iolf B ' rnatz ‘k visited New Guinea, Bali Islands in 
. .j Ho wrote a book about it called Suite. In that book there is an 
mcident related when the Doctor was attacked by bees He was tak 
ing away an urn of sacrifice when hundreds of infuriated bees which had 
made then home inside the urn fell upon him It seemed as if the souls 
ot the dead were defending themselves against desecration. However a 

We’aawTttXr' P ° UC “ ““ '" S ^ “ “PPO-d 'to 


Yet tobacco must never be allowed to become a habit Smokinu 
generally starts from curiosity. Small boys see others smoking andTlZ 
too begin to smoke to “see what it is like.’ The harm is done when the 
indulgence grows into a habit. But then tobacco only must not he con 

S » ‘ l iS This •ppto? to II drugs and Lost to all human 

activities. It is better to smoke than to drink. n 

Modern life is very trying and nerve-ffttitniinrr Aft*,. ^ 

tear of the day when Lrves arc on edge andtemprs^lBed li d net 

The habit of smoking has come to stay and U thr» 
ence of our modern life of intense boredo^ C °?T' 

accept smoking and exercise our moral muscles in condemning fh P C fc* U9 
of more harmfu drugs, in fi^htinv nftW r• con ? e “ nin g the taking 
cigarettes or cigars. ° g P Crty “ nd lns *“'tation rather than 

77. LIFE IS ACTION AND CONTEMPLATION (P.U., B.A.. m,) 

the Perhaps both. If it is 

Rich or poor, all players must play Xir j If rely player8 ‘ 

action only is their life P y their parts and act tliem well for in 


“The world's a theatre ^ 

Plnp^ -j tre * ea rth, a stage 

Both ri^h ‘and pot pri " CC “ d Page. 

All act their Wgh ' 

We can match these lines from Shakespeare’s Y m Like It. 
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All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits and their entrances ; 

The acts being seven ages. 

Action is recognized as vital even though its end is not clear. Whether 
we choose our actions or we are driven from within it is all the same. Death 
is the end of life, shall we give action like the Lotus Eaters or Ulysses ? 

Out, out. brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound or fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

But what about these lines :— 

Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb : 

Only actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 

The two aspects constitute life ; they are inseparable. Even in the mildest 
life of “simple living and high thinking ’ action has a part to play. But 
what about the mystery and complexity of this tragedy? Will action solve 
it ? No, we need contemplation : “the eye of solitude. 

“We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 

The riddle of life cannot be solved by action alone ; contemplation and 

deep meditativeness alone can probe into'*• 

c. „q nerfect. Like virtue it is its own reward, it gives 

Struggle muk P_ deS pair ever and undauntedly go on in our fight 
us character. We we We leap and d-n’t waste our precious time 

in lookingBefore leaping. Conscience makes cowards of us all. 

“ And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pitch and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action.” 

m thinking is a disease veiy much akin to melancholia. It keeps 

Too much thinning ^ dvgpcptic> It givc8 US a distaste for action 

us depressed gl ^^ ^ ruminate inwar( ] 3 0 n the miseries of self. Life 
and life and ace fe g purpose i es3 puzz l e , a tragi-comedy at best but 
appears t° °e * Hamlet “that this goodly frame, the earth, seems . 
no more. ® n iontory ; this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, 
to me a sterile pr firn ; ament> this majestieal roof fretted with golden 
this brave ° crl ‘ ° n0 other thing to me than a foul and pestilent con- 

fire, why, it PP „ and man> onIy “the quintessence of dust.” A 
gregation oi ™P™ r8 ’ for rom ance or beauty which are the two effective 
gloomy mind has n escape the ugly aspects of life. A pessimist 

^w^^co^c^entrating^on^the seamy side of things becomes jaundiced and 
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loses all love and regard for the heroic. A spider working inward soon 
envelops himself in a web ; similarly abstract thinking blinds the brain. 

How has the world progressed ? The thinkers and the actors share 
honours equally. In the domain of theoretical knowledge thinkers are by 
far superior but in the sphere of practical knowledge, that is research 
or discovery, action counts. Contemplation suggests the wav but action 
treads on it. The former sights the goal, the latter reaches it. Contem- 
plators lie reclined like gods whereas lighters marshal armies. We, the 
younger generation, hardly know anything about the concciver but we 
champion the foot-sore and weary struggles to back up and complete 
the course. 


“Play, play, play up the game." 

Let us by all means contemplate but let us not do so at the cost of 
actual living. We have to conquer the ‘self’ within us and the whole 
world around. Disease, hunger, and circumstance are our deadly enemies. 
We have to uproot them in order to make our lives richer and fuller. A 
healthy mind lives in a healthy body ; action gives us health. The way 
to Hell is paved with the best of intentions. Thoughts, unless trans¬ 
lated into actual shape, do not come to bloom but die in embryo. “Oh I 

had thought of this, this, this. ” That is the regret of most of us 

Alas ! it is too late in the day to begin when the blood in our veins has 
congealed, our bones are cold and our flesh feels the creeps. Act and act 
in youth and manhood and relegate contemplation to old age. 

“When youth’s presumptuousaess is mellowed down, 

And Manhood’s vain anxiety dismissed : 

When wisdom shows her seasonable fruit, 

Upon the houghs of sheltering leisure hung 
In sober plenty :.” 

!f, ad9 uat0 ““sednew and contemplation either to the Lotus 
Eater s dreamful ease or the Buddhistic "Nirvana." Existence or isola- 
t on we have to choose between tile two. We would prefer perfection 
through action to self-annhilation through contemplation Indians mat is 

rich m the fruits of contemplation but the present eeds action L P t us £ 

up and doing and yoke the past to the needs of the present 

has l!w C T Pl f' d , e T nds a »<i action without thought 

reverae of a medir '° n .t nd a ° tion arc like the ™d 

iate them in life The beat 1 1“.' bul never *^ 00 ,a- 

and deeds. Separate! these tw!tre sterile b °b h in ‘ h ° U e ht 
separate and full life demands both. ’ k ‘ h ' vhen they are 

78. THE FACE IS AN INDEX TO THE MIND 

"One may smile, and smile, and be a vil!ain_ff am ;« •> 

iona!y ^Tlel^insTsfent * ii ^ tofiDd °"*’ s cocas- 

books and now -and’thenmv servant^-S^u^l ° P my time in roadb >g 

rjnt 

v °ltairc, one breaks out into a guffaw, or P ZZ booked e".™ Zt 
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into space revolving Voltaire's thoughts and wondering at his wit and 
clearheadedness. 

The face always reflects the mind amongst children, youths and 
sincere persons. A child is the most egotistical of creatures but he makes 
no effort to hide his egoism. I know of a child who began to cry loudly 
when his mother paid any attention to his father, because the child 
thought that the mother belonged to him, and the father had no right to 
share her with him. Youth is the period when emotions work havoc with 
us, and they are so powerful that no effort of will can entirely control 
them. It is also the period when we fall in love. Lovers are so absorbed 
in their own selves or in each other that they thiok other human beings 
do not exist, and completely ignore them. Nothing can hide love. I 
remember a scene in Piccadilly when two lovers were going arm in arm 
and billing and cooing to each other as if they were upon the desert island 
of Robinson Crusoe, entirety oblivious of the rest of the world. Schoolboys 
can read each other's thoughts like a book. 

Youth passes and a time comes when we begin to be ashamed of our 
emotions. Life is cruel and brings with it crosses, disappointments and 
failures. The sensitive man tries to hide his disappointments from the 
rest of the world. He does not crave for sympathy but for fortitude. He 
tries to make his face into a mask—though not always successfully. 

No man knew how to suffer so patiently as Spinoza. He sought 
consolation only in himself, and the only suffering that affected him was 
that of others. He knew better than any one the excesses of which men 
are capable, and yet when the Dutch mob tore De Witt to pieces, he 
could not restrain him self from shuddering at the cruel sight and shed 
tears. Even Spinoza, so used to mastering the troubles of the soul, could 
not make his face into a complete mask. 

There are certain professions in life in which it is essential that the 
face should be trained to breome a complete mask. These are law, 
politics and diplomacy. The Prince of Wales used to shake hands 
with hundreds of people every week, and to each he had to give 
the impression that he was personalty interested in him. At a prize- 
giving function the guest of the evening must be bored stiff with the 
speeches that he hears, and the prizes that he distributes, yet he must 
keep a cheerful expression and show that he is enjoying himself. The ad- 
vocate sometimes knows that his client’s case is weak, yet he has to cross- 
examine the witnesses with great apparent earnestness, and to show that 
he is engaged in a just plaint. As for politicians, I have never known one 
who was not dishonest and an oj.portunist. Take for instance our communal 
leaders and priests these days. They can work the mob up into a fury of 
religious fervour and make them do almost anything. When the police or 
the military open fire on the law-breaking mob, the leaders are nowhere in 
s' ht Yet they profess to work in the interests of the masses. Their faces 
are such masks‘that not a single man in the crowd suspects the truth about 

their mind and character. In diplomacy one has to negotiate with one s 

enemy at the same table sitting like the best of friends. It was of people 
of this type that Hamlet said : “One may smile, and smile, and be a 

villain.” 
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Having control of one’s features, not allowing the face to index the 
mind, is useful in emergencies. In a great disaster, like the Quetta earth¬ 
quake, those who were doing the salvage work, had to appear calm, and 
optimistic, though the vultmes of anxiety for their dear ones may have 
been tearing their hearts. When I was going to England and my boat 
was crossing the Red Sea, a man dropped overboard. The ship’s siren 
gave three hoots, and the ship suddenly turned. We thought the ship 
had struck a rock and was going to sink. But the captain’s face was per¬ 
fectly calm, as he gave orders, and the sailors went on obeying him in a 
spirit of sang froid , as if nothing in the world was the matter. This con¬ 
trol of the officers and sailors helped to restore confidence in the passen¬ 
gers, and the man who had dropped overboard was saved. 

A good deal of hypocrisy is necessary in order to move in society. 
The face must be trained to show those emotions which we want it to 
show, not those that are actually in our mind. If I meet a man on the 
Ridge on the Simla Mall and he tells me that the uncle of his brother-in- 
law’s wife has caught a cold, I must at once pull a long face and say 
piously that I hope he will soon get over it. We have to train our face to 
reflect the emotions of those whom we meet every day, otherwise social in¬ 
tercourse will be impossible. 


The hardest to hide and overcome are fits of depression. The face re¬ 
fuses to obey the will, and the blues will be out. We poor, single men are 
rather handicapped in such a situation. Married men bully their wives, 
grumble at the dinner and insist on the children’s going to bed. All of 
which, creating as it does, a good deal of disturbance in the house, is a 
great relief to the feelings of the man in the blues. But the bachelor can 
only read poetry, sit in the dark, and think what a hollow world this is. 

Yet there are occasions when the face must show the heart—bidding 
long farewell to a friend at the railway station, meeting your sweetheart 
after two years, or reading the news that an article of yours has been 
accepted by the press. Self-control on these occasions is not worth while 

There is no harm in allowing the emotions to have a little play now and 

then, because the saddest spectacle on earth is a man who has 'killed his 
leelings. 

„„„ l g B °° 0 d J to A y h “ co ? e from the war. Two men were facing machine- 
The fimt man v ° n t™ 8 P ale - The other said “ You are afraid.” 

vou wonW We? !n d Y “’ ^T' But if J ou were half as afraid aa I am 
index of the mind <f Way f - s h° w s that the face is not always a good 

Ind L recetvTal steT T WheQ W8 8° to some to ask for a favour 

™ s t h ;ii" 1 cftn d r ab r it ” 

or°talldng. d 7%™ ^ whence wTs 

her passing thought and dreams^ ThVonli^li^ht'tl' 1 1 iT Sh ° W h e , d 

to match with that is watching the sun in the hFlL and snowT 

79. IS NOVEL READING A WASTE OF TIME ? 

3 LX ■suit 
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interest in religion, and is sceptical of reforms and the motives of refor¬ 
mers. In the seventeenth century men were interested in religion, in the 
eighteenth in politics, in the nineteenth in science, in the twentieth cent¬ 
ury men are interested in—men. 

That is why they read novels. On a Sunday afternoon a man wants 
to sit in peace at his home, and prefers his pipe and his novel or newspaper 
to the church. Of God and his mysterious ways we may remain in the 
dark for ever, but men we must know. We are infinitely and endlessly 
interested in men. This is the justification for novel reading. 

Even our closest friends are a mystery to us But we know the chap¬ 
ters in a novel inside out and if the novel is good, it adds much to our 
knowledge of human nature. There are many women in the world who 
are the type of Rebecca Sharp, though Rebecca Sharp is a fictitious 
character. To understand Spam thoroughly, one must read Don Quixote 
and for every Spanshman is a mixture of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, 
as indeed are all Latin races. It is impossible to understand Frenchmen 
without reading Voltaire or Moliere. 

Even those who object to novel reading in general do not object to 
Vanity Fair or Don Quixote or Candide. They object to the works of 
Edgar Wallace and E. Phillips Oppenheim. This class of writing is looked 
down upon as ‘Cheap’ fiction, and reading this is considered to be a waste 
of time. But I think there are occasions in life, when we get tired of read¬ 
ing Tolstoi or Turgenev, and turn with relief to the penny-a-liners of 
Wallace. Reading a crime novel of Edgar Wallace is like going to pictures, 
taking a hand at bridge or playing a game of chess. It relieves conges¬ 
tion in the brain, and makes us fit for our parts in the more serious affairs 
of life. He who is always serious and pre occupied with a problem of 
Euclid or a panacea for the political ills of India, is either a mad man or a 
genius Mad men or geniuses find their own level in life. For the ordin¬ 
ary man a little relaxation now and then is a necessity, and fiction—ot 
whatever 6ort—gives him that. 

In the pages of a novel the miser lives the life of Monte Cristo , and if 

he is wronged (society wrongs every man in some form or another), like 

Monte Cristo he takes revenge upon his enemies. He understands the 
faithlessness of children in Pere Goriot and the callousness of fathers in the 
character of Sonia in Crime and Punishment. Every type of experience, 
loftv and low, is his for the asking, and though himself only one, he lives 
of all men It broadens his outlook upon life, and taps the secret 
li^s of "“sympathy. After reading the Well of Loneliness* U im- 
possible not to sympathize with the homosexual, as Torrents \n Spring is 

an idealization of first love. 

Writing a good novel is not an easy task. The true reader lives through 
the experience that the writer is trying to portray in his novel and is the 
rir*lipr for that. So neither writing a good novel nor reading a good novel 
is an easy task. By no stretch of imagination can reading a good novel bo 

called a waste of time. . 

Take a novel which has recently come out (June. . [935), S ° mers< - 
Maugham’s Don Fernando. It is a novel about Spain, but it embodies . 
experience of a lifetime. For forty years Somerset Maugham steeped hi 
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self in the spirit and tradition of Spain, and then wanted to embody his 
understanding and appreciation of things Spanish in the form of a book. 
He did not dash it off-hand, but browsed extensively in the literature of 

the sixteenth century. 

The book is a life, one of the many now being written, of St. Ignatius 
of Loyala, the founder of the Society of Jesus. Somerset Maugham is not 
content with painting St. Ignatius, but has much to say about the princi¬ 
pal figures of the golden age of Spanish literature, such as Cervantes, Lope 
de Vega, Calderon, St. Greco, Luis de Lein and St. Theresa. He is not 
concerned with attempting a general estimate of their characters and achie¬ 
vements, but to consider the light, which each, at some particular aspect, 
throws on the period as a whole. The picture that ho thus builds up of 
sixteenth century Spain is enriched by discussions, which are by no means 
digressions but essential to the plan of the book. The digressions deal with 
such subjects as Spanish food, Spanish mysticism, Spanish laughter, and 
the like. 

Reading this book gives a far more intimate and absorbing picture of 
Spanish character, greatness and literature in the sixteenth century than 
many tomes of history books and statistics. I cannot call reading this 
book a waste of time but a part of education. 

Edgar Wallace comes in handy when we are tired after a day’s work, 
or when the monsoon makes it impossible for us to go out. At such a 
time as this if we take up, “The Four Just Men” or “The Four Men at 
Cordova,” we will find our brain gradually refreshed, and time passing 
peacefully till dinner. If the “Four Just Men at Cordova” is not finished 
by dinner time, we find ourselves wondering as we eat, if Colonel Black 
and Doctor Esseley are one and the same, and whether Police Constable 
Fellows is not the lost nephew of Lord Verland’s. In what way is this 
readiug inferior to or more harmful than wondering if your partner has 
got Jack of Spades, and whether he will he intelligent enough to rough the 
Queen of Diamonds, which you place with the man on your right ? 

I have never been able to sympathize with those who call novel read¬ 
ing a ( waste of time. What else would you have a man do when he is 
tired—gossip about his neighbours, or go to the bar and drink ? Every¬ 
thing has a time and a place in life, and if we look at novel reading from 
the right perspective, it seems what it actually is, a useful amusement. 

80. UTOPIAS 


U) 

Utopia is a Greek word that means ‘Nowhere.’ It is commonly used 
to designate dream-cities of ideal perfection and beauty. Are not the cities 
of the world enough that men must build dream-cities ? Dream cities 
+k VC ff W - a ^ S k een k° rn in the imaginations of men who were sensitive to 

(.he suffenogs of others, and who longed to establish on earth the reign 

Ti 1036 Ut »P ias have had a considerable m- 
°“ the P° ltlcs of the world. There is no better justification of 
utop'as than that given by Plato himself, an incorrigible builder of dream- 

I 

nraetl l ^J“ d H St ^ dS . th .l t U ‘ 0p , ia8 d ° Bot W** *»>! within the realm of 
practicality. He admits that he has described (in his Republic) an ideal 
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difficult of attainment ; he answers that there is a value in painting these 
pictures of our desire ; man’s significance is that he can image a better 
world, and will some part of it, at least, into reality ; man is an animal 
that makes Utopias. Nor is it all without result ; many a dream has 
grown limbs and walked, or grown wings and flown. After all, even if 
we have but drawn a picture, it may serve as a goal or model of our 
movement and behaviour, when a sufficient number of us see the picture 
and follow its gleam, Utopia will find its way upon the map. Meanwhile 
“in heaven there is laid up a pattern of such a city, and he who desires 
may behold it, and beholding, govern himself accordingly. But whether 
there really is or ever will be such a city on earth...the philosopher (the 
wise man) will act according to the laws of that city, and no other.” 
( Republic , 592) 



Since men are a mixture of rationality and nonsense, the Utopias 
that they have built are also a mixture of both these qualities. Thomas 
More’s Utopians have their personal liberty so restricted that a grown-up 
man cannot walk abroad in the fields without the leave of his father or his 
wife. The penalty for talking politics, or loving another man’s wife, is 
death. But at other places More’s thought becomes universal. The 
transition from national unity to the unity of Christendom, and beyond 
it to that conception of world vinity which, in one form or another, seems 
to have been rising and setting in man’s hopes since Alexander the Great, 
is an integral part of More’s thought. 

The New Atlantis , Bacon’s Utopia, is the dream city of science. There 
is little government in New Atlantis. The governors are engaged rather in 
controlling nature than in ruling men. “The end of our foundation is the 
knowledge of causes and the secret notions of things ; and the enlarging of 
the bounds of human empire, to the effecting of all things possible.” This 
is the key sentence of the book. Bacon's dream is to replace the politi¬ 
cian by the scientist. 

(3) 


The best Utopia to me is Plato’s Republic, a fascinating mixture of 
poetry, philosophy and myth. 

Plato understands that before we study the states men make, we 
must study men first. The human being is made of appetite emotion and 
intellect, among which a constant conflict is going on. The best man is he 
in whom appetite, warmed by emotion, is guided by knowledge. Rum 
comes when the trader becomes ruler, or the general establishes a military 
dictatorship. Only a philosopher king is fit to guide a nation. Until 
K-iocr.r.Kprq arp kings or the kings and princes of this world have the 
spirit and power of philosophy, and wisdom and political leadership meet 
in the same man.cities will never cease from ill, nor the human race. 

t „q tmnish from a city every one over ten years of age. For the 
fi t ten veors wo must give physical education to the children—-the 
rS • ^ n( i *i ie playground must take the place of the school. After 
g>mnas athletics comes music. Gymnastic makes the body grace- 

? J'n, ic wUl give grace to the S oul. Music gives character and has a 
share in determining political issues. “Damon tells mc-and I can quite 
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believe it—that when modes of music change, the fundamental laws of the 
state change with them.” 

After the age of sixteen, history, mathematics and science must be 
taught. 

At twenty there will be an examination, in which every ability will 
have a chance to show itself, and every stupidity will be brought to light. 
Those who fail will be assigned to the economic work of the nation. Those 
who pass will receive ten more years of education, and then face a second 
test far severer than the first. Failures will become soldiers. 

Those who pass, now aged thirty, should be taught philosophy. They 
must learn to think clearly and rule wisely. After five years of philoso¬ 
phy, at the age of thirty-five, these men, whose education so far has been 
theoretical, must go out into the world, and earn their own bread by the 
sweat of their brows. This last and sharpest test will go on for fifteen 
long years. Those who survive this test will become rulers. 

In this way we shall have an aristocracy of intellect. Careers will be 
open to talent wherever it is found. 

The rulers, or guardians, will have no private property. The guard¬ 
ians shall have no wives. Their communism is to be of women as well as 
of goods. The children shall be taken away from the mothers at birth 
There will be nothing to tell whose child is which. Every boy will be a 
brother to every boy, every girl a sister, every mau a father, and every 
woman a mother. J 

Sex is no disqualification from any kind of labour. If a woman shows 

herself capable of political administration, let her rule ; if a man shows 

himself capable only of‘washing dishes, let him fulfil the function which 
providence has fitted him for. 




The issues with which Plato tried to grapple are equally alive to-day 

Everywhere the tradesman or the military dictator is in power The 

thinker has been thrust into the background. There is a dearth of Utooia 
makers in our world. utupia- 

I think our educationists should make the study of Plato’s Hevublic 
compulsory in all advanced classes. Let us re-live Plato's S 

“id" M we T Ugh ’ lGt Tu nd Up ° n hi8 8h0 ^ers and to^ at 
the world If we do so, we shall shatter into bits the sorry scheme of 

things m our world and try to re-shape it nearer to nnr , f 

Bacon’s dream of \ew Atlantis has heen « r a • ° Ur ” ea rts desire, 
has been realized in part. Only Plato’s ReDuhlilT m par *' M ® re f. Uto P™ 
n °t whole of it, at least in partl^I^t^^bope a^^Ufcopia^ ^ * 

order which* ^raiming of a new world 

nationalisms is gone. The small state i» „ federatl011 ; The day of petty 

bigger state to come and swallow it—as bieLh Sta ?. d,ng “Station to the 

Hitler type of Utopia must be ba^hed fr^ t 8 , wallow M a “^‘ fish. The 
zation is to survive. ™mshed from the world for ever if oivili. 
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81. THE WORLD IN A. D. 3050. 


“What, I want to ask, is the fundamental evil in our modern Society, which we 
should set out to abolish t 

There are two possible answers to that question, and I am sure that very many 
well-meaning people would make a wrong one. They would answer Poverty , when 
they ought to answer Slavery. Face to face every day with the shameful contrasts 
of riches and destitution, high dividends and low wages, and painfully conscious of 
the futility of trying to adjust the balance by means of charity, private or public, 
they would answer unhesitatingly that they stand for the abolition oj poverty. Well 
and good ! On that issue every socialist is with them. But their answer to my qnes- 
tion is none the less wrong. 

Poverty is the symptom : slavery the disease—the extremes of licence and bond¬ 
age. The many are not enslaved because they are poor, they are poor because they 
are enslaved.”— G. D. H Cole. 

( 1 ) 

The evils from which the world suffers can be divided into thre e 
groups. Firstly, the evils which result from living on this planet,—th®. 
physical evils, such os disease, old age and death. Secondly, evils o 
character,—those springing from lack of will or a violent temper. Thirdly, 
evils of tyranny,—those evils that arise from the power of one group over 
another, or the power of one man over another. 

As for physical evils there is hope that science will ultimately over¬ 
come most of them. Death cannot be abolished, but old age can be post¬ 
poned and disease conquered. Evils of character can be eliminated by 
good education and training. It is possible to develop the latent will in 
an apparently will-less man, and to teach self-control to a man of violent 


temper. 

The greatest evils, and those the hardest to overcome, are the evils of 
tyranny, a direct result of which is poverty and inequality of wealth. 
Poverty I consider to be the greatest evil in the world, much worse than 
disease, old age and death. A self-respecting man can die in peace of a 
hopeless disease, but how will a poor m in, surrounded by the cruelties 
and lusts of immoderate wealth, live and fight for happiness? Barring 
a few exceptions, all human beings are the slaves of the pressing neces¬ 
sity for possessing money for the bare act of existence. The mad and 

often hopeless, pursuit of wealth Daves them no leisure self-respect, or 

ceace of mind When a little wealth has been amassed and they fondly 
P +bnt in a few years they will be able to enjoy leisure, old age come 

upon them, and death suddenly snuffs out the candle of life. Men work 

like slaves, not because they love work, but for money. 

(2) 

T et us take a leap of a thousand years and imagine the conditions on 
i bf. in a D 3050,—that is to say, if an air war has not wiped the 
ZZJnnt of existence by then. We will'believe for a moment that most 
Tvils have been overcome, and this world is a far happier place than at 
present. What shall we find ? 

i^npritinn is free and compulsory up to the age of sixteen. Between 
+i p Af sixteen to twenty, education is only for those who desire it for 
ie n a fJke After education work is not compulsory. Those who do 
Z ZnX vet lust enough to live on. Those who choose to work are not 
requrd toforHor more® than four hours a day. All drudgery is done 
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by machines and only pleasant and interesting work is left for human 
beings to do. Everybody is taught more trades than one, and works only 
at that trade which he likes or prefers for a particular year or season. 
Factories are 6elf-governed. There are no capitalists. 

Payment is made, not according to the actual amount of work done, 
but according to willingness to work. Therefore keen workers get good 
pay even when there is not much work ro do There is no unemploy¬ 
ment. Those trades that are unpleasant arc more highly paid than others. 
For this reason disagreeable trades have been reduced to the minimum, 
since the motive for getting more and more money is absent as there is no 
capitalism or fear of starvation. 


No one is allowed to become a capitalist, and for this, a very simple 
device is used. Payment is not made in coins but in black notes, valuable 
only for one year alter their date of issue. So even if somebody hoards 
these papers they become valueless after a year. 

Women get equal wages with men. This ensures that wives are com¬ 
pletely freed from economic dependence upon their husbands. Children 
are paid for by the State, and their education is free. There is no compe¬ 
titive spirit amongst students, for there are no scholarships to compete 
for. This helps the children to keep good health, as no unnecessary strain, 
which induces listlessness and apathy in afterlife, is put upon them! 
Habits of initiative and originality, not routine and memorization, are en¬ 
couraged in children. More emphasis is laid upon technical education than 
upon book learning. 


Criminal law is unnecessary, since property is absolute. The State Wfe. 
lates against such actions as murder. Those who commit crimes, not in¬ 
volving loss of life to another, are sent to mental hospitals. Thus it so 
happens that a man’s first offence is the only one that he commits, and no 
0n f u b - 0 -- hardened into a life of crime, as now. Criminals are regarded 

with that pity and consideration with which we regard the lunatic or the 
feeble-minded. 


There are armies and navies, but they are all United a monopoly of the 

areonn? There “ & belief tbat n0 more ' vars are posfible on 

account of the armed League, and bo there is a sense of security and oeace 

such as has never existed in the world before. y ’ pea0B 


mone S yTr P loW h8S b ,f n i* bolished ' tha hope and fear of making 

that his children g will staro^Md men ’ S “> “f' N ° man fearB 

tion of the condition of the worR mb,tlons exlst onl y for the a “elior a - 


there is no economic dependence but n f , b f PP h f h ° 8 u “ Which 
of the sexes are harmonious and h™™ P ~ f ', Ct freedom onl y’ ,he relations 
unwholesome savour of prostituZn 7 '• ’ narna g es > , wl >ich have an 

women, and women yield their bodic 7° tbem ’ d ° not exist. Men take 

and not for the lure held out by w^fth° T' ° Ut “? al affection °“'y. 

parents and children, are held together on l y a by action ^ ^ and 
cience has highly progressed, and is flourishing as never before. For 
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the living wages of every “crank” with a new idea is now safe, and people 
are at liberty to devote themselves to unrecognised branches of knowledge 
and study. 

Population keeps steady on account of careful regulation of births, as 
people realizo that over-population and uncontrolled economic production 
generally results in wars and internal strife. 

National boundaries have disappeared, and religion has been abolished 
from India. India got a great dictator, who claimed to be the latest pro¬ 
phet come to abolish all distinctions of religion, caste, race, creed, colour 
and sex. Indians were forced, ou the point of the bayonet, to accept him. 
The result is that India is now a smiling land where there are no communal 
riots and a man’s religious views are as private to him as his bodily 
functions. The population of India has been cut down to one-fourth of 
what it was in 1950, and scientists have been able to control climate. So 
India is not so hot as it was in previous centuries and the Indians are a 
happy healthy, race. This is so remarkable a phenomenon that India is 
again called the land flowing with milk and honey and people in other 

parts of the world look on it with admiration—not with envy for there is 

no envy in the world anywhere now. 


Exercise 194. Write essays on the following svbjects 

1 Prohibition. 2. Walking Tours. 3. Dangers of Patriotism (P. U. B. A., 
1940). 4. Mountaineering. [P. U. Inter.. 1940) 5^ -Love thy neighbour aa thy- 

(P. U Inter.. 1940). 6. The Influence ot the Talkies on the life of Punjabi Stu- 
i * ,p rj T n t er 1940) 7. The Beauty of the Countryside. 8. Do you want 

War* ol Peace 7 ? 9 1 On Keeping Diary. * 10 The Use and Abuse of Novel-reading. 

U “^amrderncliLtTonafailure 8 ! li Examination, as a Teat of Knowledge and 
Canacitv 13. Students and Strikes. 14. Citizenship, lo. Press and Pubhc °P l * 

. p i p TJ Ti A 1940) 16 Popular Superstitions. 17. Are People Better Off 

Now th» they were a Century A^o. T 18* Travelling : Its Effect in Enlarging the 
Mind 19 The Freedom of the Press. 20. International Exhibitions. 21. The 
£*!.. r t oVxonr 92 Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war. 23. 
Dignity of Labo r. • 24 What ig Culture T 26. Women’s Place in Social 

The Power of Pubhc'Opinio • 24. f Booke 2 7. The Value of Science in 

and Po 1 ^ 1 ^^.^ 111 The Triutnphs of Science. 29. Modern Methods of Advert,s- 
T Some Epoch-Making Discoveries and Inventions. 31. Your Idea of a Truly 

Great Man. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


SOME IMPORTANT MODERN TOPICS 


544 . In this chapter we deal with some important topics of current 
interest, which are engaging the attention of the sharpest brains of our 
country. Here are tackled problems from the student’s point of view— 
problems which have baffled solution but which nevertheless require care¬ 
ful thinking. No one living in the twentieth century can afford to sleep 
over such modern, nerve-racking problems as Heligion and Politics, Is 
Democracy suited to India ? Can War be outlawed ? Can Ideal Peace be 
Established ? The world is rapidly changing and the idols our forefathers 
held sacred are being demolished by the present generation. Hitler, 
Stalin, and Mussolini equipped with the uptodate machinery of modern 
warfare and puffed up with the idea of aggression and force have trampled 
under their iron heels the peaceful and freedom-loving small but independ¬ 
ent states of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Denmark, Austria. Again, 
Democracy is on its trial, and only a prophet can tell what tomorrow 
will bring. 

545 . Study carefully the following essays written on some of the 
vehemently discussed topics of the day :— 


Oi. umuUUHABlUlX 

“No religion preaches the dignity of humanity in such lofty strains as Hinduism 
and no religion on earth trends upon the necks of the poor end the low in such a fash’ 

g '° n 18 DM “ faUlt bUt “ i8 the Pharises and th * Sadduce^ " 
The roots of untouchability lie deep in human snobbery. The egoism 

of every man makes him th.nk that he is superior to all others in Z 
respect or another, and when he finds that others excel him ,•« «ii 

things he falls back upon his caste, which no one can help being born in 
superior 8UPen ° r t0 the “ Ste 0f 0thers ’ aQd fOT “>is rein fcefc 

The Hindus justify untouchabilitv on the hash* nf 

the Rig Veda,'which, rightly interpreted, divide mankfnd into luTTn" ? 
tonal divisions divisions by occupation, not by h rth In th„ V 5-' 
timca change of caste was as common as change ofvoeatn U nowadays' 0 

touchaX 8 aVhygfeSd tWtheV^ ^ «n- 

a Brahmin are purer and loftier ^anth^e T habltS a " d of 

when the Aryans came to India they V.■ “>at 

aborigines, and that for reasons of P i A ?„r ha . blt ? than the filthy 

inter-marriages and inter-dining be^wMn the had ‘° ml drawn a ‘ 
true. The reasons of untouchabilitv u W °. ra . ces - This is not 

proud Aryan wanted to tread upon the neokTl f?? iemo bufc sooial * The 
quered, and to be conscious of hte own W 5 om he had «on- 

waa instituted and with oaate came untouchabOHy. F ° r ^ reason ^ 

767 ' 
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Once a man is determined to make a chattel of another he invents all 
kinds of excuses to justify bis lust of dominion. In the Civil War of 
America the slave owner of the southern states tried to prove that the 
negroes really formed another species altogether and could be regarded as 
sub-human creatures—as pigs or oxen. Yet the law of Retribution—that 
knows no mercy nor wrath—was at hand, and the crime had to be paid 
back in full. Lincoln had true inspiration when he said “All the wealth 
piled up by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil 
is sunk, and every drop of blood drawn with the lash has been paid for by 
another drawn with the sword.” There were those who ,kpew—amongst 
others Mrs Annie Besant and the great Bishop Leadbeater—who said 
that the political ills of India were directly traceable to her treatment of 
the so-called depressed classes. Only when the conscience of India has 
begun to awaken about these millions, has there dawned hope on the poli¬ 
tical horizon also. So true it is that \ 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, 

Yet they grind exceeding small.” 

In the Bhagvata Oita in 'the ninth discourse Shri Krishna definitely 
lays it down that from the point of view of the eternal there is neither 
caste nor untouch ability ^ 

“The same am I to all beings ; there is none hateful to me nor dear. 
They verily who worship me with devotion, they are in Me, and I also to 


“Even if the most sinful worship Me, with undivided heart, he too must 
be accounted righteous, for he hath rightly resolved. Speedily he becometh 
dutiful and goeth to eternal peace. 0 Kaunteyn, know thou for certain 
that Mv devoted perisheth never. They who take refuge with Me, 0 Partha, 
though of the womb of sin, woman, Vaishyas (the third, the merchant 
caste), and Sbudrns (tbe fourth, the untouchables) they also tread the 
highest path.” (Versts 29, 30, 3 1, 32.) 

In the light of these beautiful and explicit verses how is it possible for 

anv Hindu to prevent an untouchable from entering a temple ? How can 

an untouchable defile Him who purifies all ? Shakespeare has put eternal 

wisdom into the mouth of Shylock : “I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes 

wh not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? 

felt' with^the same food hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same 
iCQ Wltn me . _ ___ —__ktr flin an mn Wmt.Hr 


tmklo US • do we not laugn ' }OU puiaun ua, uu uru Iiuv — . - . © , 

almost be Rami pleading her love for Chandidas-passionately desirous of 

social equality ^ untouchability is duc to snobbery, not to religious or 

• • Racial pride is world-wide. Exactly the same treatment 

hygienic ca • untouchables in India, is meted out to the coloured 

that ! 8 r„ e South Africa O North America. In those regions colour prejudice 
people in South Africa or bcljef m thcir much .prayed “God” 

18 1 ch trumneted faith in a “redeemer,” Jesus Christ, have availed 

and their much-trumpetea J ^ ^ h - My ; J|)cated man , a mc mber 

of^fT^nrlip^rhiistian sect and a citizen olf the same state : but many 
white Americans who are fellow-Methodists and follow-citizens regard him 
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as an “untouchable.” The Whites of North America insist on excluding 
the blacks from their schools, churches and clubs, and even from their 
cemeteries ! 


If Hinduism is to live, untouchability must go. Let every Hindu take 
the following words of Swami Vivekanand to heart, and repeat every mor¬ 
ning as a sacred mantram the words “If untouchability lives, Hinduism 
will die” 


“I have travelled twelve years with this load in my heart and this 
idea in my head. I have gone from door to door of the so-called rich and 
great. With a bleeding heart I have crossed the world to this strange land 

(America) seeking for help.I may perish of cold and hunger in this land, 

but I bequeath to you, young men, this sympathy, this struggle for tho 

poor, the ignorant, the oppressed.Go down on your faces before Him 

and make a great sacrifice, the sacrifice of a whole life for them.these 

millions gbing down and down every day. I am no metaphysician, no phil¬ 
osopher, no saint.I am poor, 1 love the poor.Who feels in India for 

the millions of men and women sunken for ever in poverty and ignorance ? 

.Who will bring light to them ? Let these people be your God.Him 

I call a Mahatma whose heart bleeds for the poor...So long as the millions 
live in hunger and ignorance, 1 hold every man a traitor, who, having 
been educated at their expense, pays not the least heed to them !” 


Let us break away from this festering mould of thought that tradition, 
superstition and mob-psychologv have made for us. Buddha, St. Francis’ 
Petrarch, and Karl Marx are great because they, like Krishnamurti and 
Gandhi in our own day, broke away from authority and tradition. Let 
us, too break the age-old tradition ot untouchabilitv. 

New times come on. A race is springing up 
That thinks not ns their fathers thought before. 


83. CAUSES AND TYPES OF IRREUGION IN OUR DAY (P. U. 1933) 

The man cause of irreligion in our times is the advance of science Pri 
native man was cradled in superstition, and attributed all natural nheno 
mena to personal beings like himself, whom be called gods, goddesses 
demons fair.es and what not. This was superstition, the enemy of civiH 
nation. Superstition means belief in the reality of that which does not exist 
and it can be dispelled only by the study of the various branches of science. 

Take the case of a very popular superstition in India—that the eolinse 

is caused by a demon trying to swallow the Sun-god. This supe stition is 
dispelled at once by an elementarv F.. • euperswuon is 

and mathematics. The big Sopes neertt SC ‘ eDCe ° f aStr °»omy 

the universe, which we caf now observe as cl!! ?" CraDny a " d COrner of 
stage with the opera glass. r ^ as we may see a theatre 


in the !ky, D whi!h , fm n them a L t^svmbol ofT"! and *1'!“ irt somewherf 
such superstitions more quickly thfn ^ ^ 9fcr ?“ om >' shatter* 

simply asks : “Where are these places 

The process “of t'he Tnvembfof *** “• i3 Et ' !rna ' and Uncreated. 

energy, is a l 80 eternal Ti hadtY mt ° maW 7’ a .?, d matter int ° 

“ "■ Tl “ h “ m3 % ters Ss 
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holds things together.” If creation is a fiction of the unenlightened theo¬ 
logian’s imagination, then the Creator is also fictitious. The telescope 
reveals part of the Universe to us (and much more of the same kind be¬ 
yond), but we cannot discern a “Creator” moulding it and meddling with 
it. Nature seems automatic and autonomous It moves itself from within ; 
it changes itself from within : it is not moved and changed by any external 
“God” or gods and goddesses. 

It is difficult to believe in the creation of life by a Deity. Professor 
J. C. Bose’s researches have proved that inert and living bodies have much 
in common : even metals suffer from fatigue and can be poisoned. He 
says : “Living response in all its manifestations is found to be only a repe¬ 
tition of responses seen in the inorganic. It is conceivable that the simpl¬ 
est forms of life evolved 13 millions years ago. We cannot watch this pro¬ 
cess now. The transformation of its matter into living cells will ever 

remain a mystery to us.” 

Science seems to show that there is no God in the sense of a personal 
Being There is a reality which Eddington calls “material-energy-sensor, 
that reality which we sometimes call matter, and sometimes energy. It 
is this energy to which Swinburne’s verses in “Hertha” can be applied : 

“ I am that which began ; 

Out of me the years roll ; 


Before ever land was 
Before ever the sea, 

Or soft hair of the grass, 

Or fair limbs of the tree, , 

Or the flesh-coloured fruit of ray branches, I was and thy soul was 

in me. 


First life in my sources, 

First drifted and swam ; 

Out of me are the forces 

That save it or damn, , , . , 

Out of me man and woman, and wild beast and bird, 

Before God was, I am. 

Beside or above me 
Naught is there to go ; 

I, the mark that is missed 
And the arrows that miss, 

I the mouth that is kissed 

The se’archfand’the^ug^t and the seeker, the soul and the body 
taught them h by their elders is poss.bly correct-though they have no rea 

throngh’^rWch’ inost^adoiescents^^s^'ThcrproblemHbegiBs’when 0 !^!^- 
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cence is past and still there is no conviction. Most young people living in 
large cities are like this. Life nowadays is so quick and crowded, that 
between hunting for amusements and money-grabbing, the young men in 
the middle twenties have little opportunity to think clearly and seriouslj' 
about religion. The young man nowada} 7 s has lost the art of sitting back 
and doing some mental sorting out now and then. 

Another cause of irreligion is the higher standard of living. The 
novelty and comfort of town life produces a dislike for the simple life of 
one’s village, and once discontent has been generated its psychological 
consequences are not easy to predict. Youth is materialistic in outlook, 
with no belief in things unseen, concentrating only on material advance¬ 
ment. The cinema, the twentieth century restaurant, radio, new and thrill¬ 
ing discoveries attractively served up by the popular press, rapid travel, 
and the emphasis laid on getting rich quickly,—these things do not lead to 
the ultimate problems being thought out. The sages in the ancient days, 
when life was simpler than village life these days, found it necessary to 
retire into the seclusion of thick forests when they wanted to think out 
ultimate problems. For us and our contemporaries, existence is not worth 
without thrills. 

The problem that the modern thrill-seeker will have to face is : “Does 
the religion of the orthodox members of my family meet the requirements 
of my everyday life ?” Honesty and integrity are not enough for success 
in life, one must have in addition a shrewd commercial acumen. Unfortu¬ 
nately commercial acumen and honesty are hard to reconcile. I think 
the result will be that the drive towards making money and the achieve¬ 
ment of material comfort will completely overwhelm the semi-conscious 
urge towards a solution of the ultimate problem of existence : “Whence 
How and Whither ?” * 


The truth is that we are suffering from press-button thinking. We 
prefer electric light to oil lamps because we can press a button without 
being troubled with the details of producing the light, so we prefer to be 
lazy and not to work out our religious beliefs. 


That which goes by the name of religion is not religion at all but 
priestcraft. It is our duty to fight against it and annihilate it. But true 
religion, m the sense of a feeling of awe and mystery in the face of the 
infinite diversity of life will ever remain. Knowledge,tasteadofdestroy! 
mg it, will only deepen it. So priestcraft must go. 

A great man said : 


“The greatest, the chief cause of nearly two-thirds of the evils that 
ES? r SmC0 that ? ause became a P owe r is (pseudo) re gion 

the priesthood, and ihe chlirches Tvn^n" ’ . ^ Su . cerdo , tal ^te, 

and" llXT/ud&d 'Shism'*!? “2 

sect, without rendering him any better „ " 0ut of his 

of two-thirds of hnmanitrthe y slavi r of ° r th m0re iT?' f< ? r >> a J> d makes 
the pretence of saving them.” (Tie Early 
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84. MAN'S CONFLICT WITH NATURE 

(1) 

The Indian attitude towards Nature is that the forces of nature are 
irresistible and human efforts are too feeble to conquer them. Man may 
lift the veil here and there, but he is powerless to control her more 
important aspects—he cannot control volcanoes or earthquakes. He should 
adapt himself to nature and enjoy her beauty wherever he can. 

The Indians have made no attempt to conquer nature. It is reported 
of Sir Partap Singh that during his first visit to England he remarked 
to Lord Roberts that he was astonished to find Englishmen adventuring 
in foreign countries. In Surrey or in Hampshire, he said, they could sit 
and watch the rabbits skipping on the green grass and play to them a 
reed pipe. What more could any man desire to achieve happiness ? 
Evidently Sir Partap Singh was not of the colonizing type. He could 
have written a book of philosophy but would not have done mountain¬ 
climbing in Switzerland. Such is the Indian temperament. 

Rousseau thought that the miseries of mankind were due to civiliza¬ 
tion, i.e., conflict with nature. He advocated return to nature for finding 
happiness. In his Discourse on the Origin of Inequality he argued against 
civilization, letters and science, and for a return to natural conditions as 
seen in savages and animals. Voltaire wrote to him as follows : “I have 
received, Sir, your new book against the human species, and I thank you 
for it...!..No one has been witty as you are in trying to turn us into 
brutes, to read your book makes one long to go on all fours. As, however, 
it is now some sixty years since I gave up the practice, I feel it is unfortu¬ 
nately impossible for me to resume ic. 

( 2 ) 

The road to Utopia lies, not through ignorance, but through science. 
Let us learn the laws of nature and we shall be her masters. It if this 
that has made European nations so great. The European spirit is the 
spirit of control as against the spirit of resignation. 

In a few centuries the Europeans have changed a continent from a 
forest into a treasure-land of art and science, and have made their little 
peninsula the hub of the world. However, the noblest lesson still remains 
L L e learnt-that man must not fight man, but must make war only on 
the obstacles that nature offers to the triumph of man. Bacon has ex¬ 
pressed this idea beautifully in his Novum Urganum : “It will not be amiss 

to distinguish the three kinds, and as it were grades, of ambition in man- 
to listing wh0 desire to extend their power in their native 

em,ntrv whi h Wnd is vulgar and degenerate. The second is of those 
u l Knnr to extend the power of their country and its dominion among 
W ° thpir’s certainly has more dignity but not less covetousness. But if 
meD : pndcavours to establish and extend the power and the dominion of 
ma “ nl race itself over the universe, his ambition is without doubt a 
16 U Violp<aome thine and a nobler one than the other two.” It was with 
Teh Though ” in hfs mind that Bacon wrote his immortal Atlanta 
the apotheosis of science and man's control over nature. 
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( 3 ) 

Powerlessness before the phenomena of nature, worshipping them 
instead of studying them, is the outcome of superstition. This supersti¬ 
tion can be dispelled only by a study of nature. The ancient Egyptians 
and Hindus worshipped many animals as sacred. It would have been 
better for the human race, if, instead of worshipping them, they had dis¬ 
sected and studied these animals. Bede, the earliest English historian, 
gives the following account of St. Chad who lived in the 7th century a.d.; 
“If it happened that there blew a strong gust of wind when he was reading 
or doing any other thing, he immediately called upon God for mercy : and 
if the wind grew stronger, he closed his book, and prostrating himself on 
the ground, prayed still more earnestly. But, if it proved a violent storm 
of wind or rain, or else that the earth and air were filled with thunder and 
lightning, he would repair into the church and devote himself to prayers 
and the repeating of psalms till the weather became calm. Being asked 
by his followers why he did so, he answered, ‘The Lord raises the winds 
and darts lightning and thunders from heaven to excite the people of the 
earth to fear Him, and put them in mind of the future judgment. Where¬ 
fore it behoves us* to answer his heavenlv admonition with due fear and 
love’.” 

Evidently Chad was no saint, but a neurotic masquerading as one. As 
a rationalist points out : “Meteorology would have taught St. Chad that 
all atmospheric phenomena were due to natural causes, and that an umb¬ 
rella and a mackintosh were more valuable in time of rain than prayers of 
the chanting of psalms.” 


What an abyss lies between St. Chad and Francis Bacon, Bacon who 
in his New Atlantis has no use for politicians (as Plato in his Republic has 
none for poets) but only for those men who are engaged in controlling 
nature ! “ The end of our Foundation is the knowledge of causes and secret 
motions of things ; and the enlargement of the bounds of human Empire, 
to the effecting of all things possible.” We find men in New Atlantis 
engaged in such tasks as studying the stars, arranging to utilize for industry 
the power of falling water, developing gases for the cure of various ailments, 
experimenting on animals for the surgical knowledge, growing new varieties 
of animals and plants by cross-breedings, etc. We imitate the flights of 
birds ; we have some degree of flying in the air. “We have ships and boat 9 
for going under water.” What an insurmountable gulf ! St. Chad is a type 
of the East, and Bacon of the West. 


Conflict (but not war) is inherent is the scheme of things. The envi¬ 
ronment in which Nature has placed man is ever-changing and man cannot 
.hve except hy constantly changing adjustments to the changes in Nature. 
hor this reason there must be constant conflict. It develops brains, stamina 
and will power Species which have not accepted conflict with Nature have 
been wiped out Nothing ever recurs. No two days are alike and no two 
winters The inscrutable womb of things is beyond human rationality. We 
can make broad adaptations but never complete ones. Conflict means life 

and so it must be welcomed. Final cessation of conflict against nature 
comes only in one place—the grave. 
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85. CINEMA REFROM IN INDIA 


The sad thing about films is that they were an industry long before 
they became an art. Other arts began in decorative or structural utility, 
or were loved by a few individuals because they helped them to express 
their innermost desires and dreams. They progressed slowly, depending 
upon the enthusiasm and patronage of a few. Gradually, very gradually, 
they succeeded in winning recognition by, and the appreciation of, the 
common people. In all arts except that of the cinema, a few high-minded 
individuals have set the standard and the people have accepted them. But 
things have been and are upside down in the world of the cinema. Before 
the artists had realized the possibilities that lay in the medium of the film, 
the enterprising industrial magnates had created a popular demand for the 
finished product, mostly bad, or at best indifferent. Painters, musicians, 
and sculptors trained the audiences for whom they produced their work. 
In the cinema, the artist has to bend his proud neck to the demands of the 
film fans. It may not be too late, but it is certainly very difficult, to bring 
about much-needed reform in films now. There is a large number of men 
who regard the cinema as the source of their bread, and they would emp¬ 
hatically and violently protest against any interference in the industry 
which threatens their living. 

The first Indian talkie was manufactured about thirty years ago. It 
took the country by storm,because talking pictures were then a novelty. 
Every business man who experienced a slump in other enterprises rushed 
into this industry. In the first year there were no sound picture producing 
companies in India. In the second year there were 34. In 1935 there were 

more than ninety. 


But there are no technical experts in India. Contact with the pro¬ 
gressive ideas of Western countries is very meagre. On account of the lack 

of technical experts Indian writers find it very difficult to plan or write 

their stories successfully. For instance, they are not able to understand 
that their stories are liked for a particular type of story or star that the 
public likes Hollywood has given the public a variety of types Douglas 
Fairbanks, Emil Jennings, Harold Lloyd, Charlie Chaplin each has a type 
of film that suits his individuality. Naturally, each is a box-office valum 
Tn Tndia only one company, the Sards Film Corporation, profited from 
Jheir knowledge of the public taste. They produced “Fighting Type films 
of Vithal, and got good money returns. 

In India the directors, actors and other technicians are recruited from 
the sta^e with the result that the pictures produced by them are jumpy, 
slow, or lacking in continuity or too theatrical. 

A to one estimate, there are about 1000 sound theatres in India, 

^n^to^nother^Httle over 1500. Formerly a majority of these were 
according 0 f theatrical halls, and were not suitably treated for 

sound^ Butnowtheyhave changed to the modern requirements. 

■n rprmmizes that moving and talking pictures are one of the 

Every oroP aganda agencies in the world. For this reason legisla- 

m0 rpfirmem arevery keen on an effective censorship of the cinema, 
tors and reformers ar y . y riai( j w jth the result that most of the 

In J ndl . a the C f“ ed U pon religious a°nd'mythological material and very 

Few “S plays are attempted. In spite of this rigid censorship there ts 
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much that we can learn from the following general principles which the 
American Producers and Distributors’ Association issued for general 
guidance :— 

(1) No picture shall be produced which will lower the moral standards 
of those who see it. Hence the sympathy of the audience should never be 
thrown on to the side of crime, wrongdoing, evil or sin. 

(2) Correct standards of life subject only to the requirements of the 
drama and entertainment shall be presented. 

(3) Law, natural and human, shall not be ridiculed, nor shall sympa¬ 
thy be created for its violation. 

(4) Crimes against the law shall never be presented in such a way as 
to 6how sympathy with the crime as against the law and justice, or to 
inspire others with a desire for imitation. 

(5) Sex—The sanctity of the institutions of marriage and the home 
shall be upheld. Pictures shall not imply that low forms of sex relation¬ 
ship are the accepted or common thing. 

Adultery , sometimes a necessary plot material, must not be explicitly 
treated, or justified or presented attractively. 

Scenes of Passion. —(a) They should not be introduced when not 
essential to the plot. 

(b) Excessive and lustful embraces, suggestive postures and gestures 
are not to be shown. 


(c) In general, passion should be so treated that these scenes do not 
stimulate the lower and baser element. 

W kite Slavery shall not be treated. 

Sex Hygiene and venereal diseases are not subjects for motion 

picturcSi 

(6) Vulgarity—The treatment of low, disgusting, or unoleasant thnnoh 
not necessary evil subjects, should bi subject Always To the dltatfs 
of good taste and regard for the sensibility of the audience 

save where essential to the plot. avoided and never used 

regarded a^obwOT?” 1068 Whl ° h emphasize decent movements are to be 

gious faith. Ministers of religion in thei? Ih ► ndlcue . a any reli ’ 
gion, should not be used as crfme cVwLn ™ of reli- 

■nonies of any definite religion should be carefully and r^eotfuUyhLdS 

pectful. The'°hLtory,*°inst i tu t ion s 8 °promT ^ sha,1 1 be consi stently res- 
other nations shall be represented fairiy. ment people ’ and citizenry of 
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(12) Titles—Salacious, indecent or obscene titles shall not be used. 

(13) Repellent subjects—The following subjects must be treated 
within the careful limits of good taste :— 

Hangings or electrocutions as legal punishments for crime. Third 
degree methods. Brutality and possible gruesomeness. Surgical opera¬ 
tions. Apparent cruelty to children or animals. The sale of women, or 
a woman selling her virtue. 

This code is almost a counsel of perfection, but it contains much that 
is certainly practicable. 

How far Indian motion picture producers are from this state of things 
will become clear from a discussion of a Punjabi picture that I recently 
eaw —Puran Bhagat. This picture sets out to be a reconstruction of the 
life of a great saint, yet certain scenes in it are far from pleasant. There 
is a dance scene in which the Rani of Jammu is trying to rouse Puran’s 
lust, and this scene is so voluptuous that the audience is more likely to be 
carried away to the side of vice than to virtue. Another scene in the pic¬ 
ture is a very vulgar song which a fat man is singing while he is pounding 
bhang. I am no puritan but even a picture aimed primarily at money 
making must not deviate from good taste. The same is true of The Bains 
Came It is a Hollywood picture depicting scenes of Indian life but in 
it Indian religious customs and formulae are held up to ridicule. Only 
an enlightened audience can demand enlightened pictures and so I despair 
when I consider the mind and demands of the average picture goer in 

India. 


86. EVILS OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA 

(1) 

I do not know whether or not Manu himself wrote down “the Laws” 
which go by his name, but there are portions in the book which ought 
never to have been written. India would have been a happy land to-day 
if there had been no laws of Manu, for then there would have been no 
caste system and India would have been free of this blot upon humanity. 

We are all trying our best to raise the untouchables to our level, but 
we have no weapons with which to fight the orthodox. I was talking 
, * „ntmirhftbilitv to an orthodox man some days ago, and he would 

not “list! n to my Arguments because Manu had said something to the 

contrary. Manu ha6 sai d the following things about the fourth or 

.. untouchable caste (vide Laws of Manu i, 91 ; ii, 31 ; xt, 90 ; and xt, 
i 321 The members of the fourth caste are not allowed to practise as- 
n ?)' •„!„ .-ad or listen to the Vedas. The Brahmin who explains the 
ceticsim, r prescribes to him a penance, is told that he would go 
law to a Shud P the he „ that has n0 bounds. His name will be one 
down with his pupil It . sno matter t0 kill a Shudra . The 

expressive of contemp . time as for killing a dog, a lizard, or a 

C P Z"° But r no penfnee can expiate the sin of killing a Brahmin. 

T . . • to me that all these verses are later interpolations made 

by crafty and unscrupulous priests to tighten their hold on the people. 
Manu never said such things. 
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( 2 ) 

The cruel thing about caste is that it is fixed from birth, and no 
change of occupation can change it. In England it is possible for a work¬ 
er in a coal mine to become part owner of the mine and marry a peer’s 
daughter. But no amount of wealth will enable a low*caste Hindu to 
marry a Brahmin girl. 

Caste is nothing but snobbery masquerading as religious fanaticism. 
In Madras, a Brahmin clerk has been known to distribute legal documents 
by throwing them down at. the end of the village street in which the low 
caste people live. And there are postmen who refuse to enter the houses 
of untouchables ! 


Caste is seen at its worst in Madras. The Brahmins of Southern 
India claim to be of a higher rank than the Brahmins of the North. They 
say that Northern India Brahmins have been defiled by repeated conquests. 
For this’ reason no Southern Brahmin will take water from a Northern 
Brahmin, as a Brahmin in North India would not from a low-caste man. 

There are thousands upon thousands of different castes in India, whose 
members cannot inter-marry or dine together, and consequently cannot 
cultivate any social relations. No Hindu of high caste likes to eat food 
prepared by a man of an inferior caste, and the same applies to dr inki ng 
water. Just as at railway stations in North India we see posted notices :— 
“Water for Hindus,” “Water for Mohammadans,” so in South India there 
are notices reading “Water for Brahmins.” 


A great Indian reformer has summed up the evils of caste as follows : 
“The system which divides us into innumerable castes, claiming to rise 
by minutely graduated steps from the untouchable to the Brahmin, is a 
whole tissue of injustice, splitting men equal by nature into divisions high 
and low, based not on the natural standard of personal qualities, but on 
the accident of birth. The eternal struggle between caste and social 
superiority has become a source of constant ill-feeling in these days The 
human desire to help the members of one’s own caste also leads to nepo¬ 
tism, heart-burnings, and consequent mutual distrust.” 


P°^ u ^j n 8 power of a cat is great, of a dog is greater, but of an 
untouchable is the greatest. If a Hiudu is eating on the ground in ortho¬ 
dox fashion, and a cat crosses that portion of the ground which he has 
marked out for himself, or a dog, he will continue to eat. But let a 
shoemaker dyer weaver, barber, dhobi or sweeper step into the square 

WhA d n° Ut * aDd ? aU WlU give up eatin S> considering that the food 
has become too polluted to remain fit to be eaten by him. By implication 

“ “ c ° n8ldered t0 ^ worse than beasts. That good influence whiofi 

H'T their neighbours, as a result of free intercourse, is 
h Hindus. To the poor untouchables the free use of hospitals, 

at* .fe tssfsH 


Caste9 ° T f , India 6tand arraigned before the tribuna 
history and humanity. It ,s evident that instead of aiding in aU ~ 
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protect the peasant from the money-lender, in all efforts to improve 
sanitation, the high-caste men prefer that the masses should remain 
ignorant, debased, diseased and helpless, because their own position is 
magnified by the width of the social chasm between them and the lower 
castes. 



However slavishly we may cling to caste, to the outward dead forms 
of it, the original caste system as imagined by Manu or some other persons 
no longer exists in India. Caste can think of no standards but those 
of birth and blood. If the caste system were strictly followed then 
poverty should be no disgrace, for the highest honour is to be paid to 
the poor Brahmin. But now men are treated with respect, and placed in 
influential positions simply because they are rich. Thus a new standard 
is introduced in the midst of the galling caste standards. India is a mus¬ 
eum of the heterogenous elements of the East and the West caste 
standards, money standards, political standards, race standards. How 
is one to thread his way through this labyrinth ? 

At first sight it seems a wonder that the missionary has made so little 
headway in India. The moment a man gets converted he is free from 
the bondage of caste. No wonder then if Dr. Ambedkar suggests that 
all untouchables should leave the fold of Hinduism and get converted to 
Christianity, Sikhism, Islam or any other religion which gives them social 
equality and by treating Hindus contemptuously pay them back in their 

own coin. 


But deeper reflection explains the matter. It is a tribute to the 
inherent strength of the caste system that even conversion to Christianity 
seems very often to make no difference to the social status of converts 
from low castes, as converts from high castes often preserve their feelings 
of superiority and do not freely mix or intermarry with those of a lower 


origin. 


( 4 ) 


\ / 

It is evident that the caste system was not so rigid when Manu made 
it as it is now Manu mentions no artisian class and lays down definitely 
that the eating of food by a higher caste man which has been cooked by a 
lower caste man does not involve loss of caste. Nowadays it is considered 
to be one' of the major acts by which a man loses his caste. 

It is necessary to emphasize the fact that the Vedas, on which the 
whole structure of Hindu religion and morals is built do not mention 
caste. There is in th« Rig Veda only one passage which has any bearing 

* ._“When they divided Him, how many did they make of Him j 

What was His mouth, what His arms ? What were called his thighs and 
fee^ ? The Brahmins was His mouth, the Kshattnyas was made His arms, 
.. VoiaVivn hpr-ime His thighs and the Sudra was born from His feet. 
The! is no caste here but only an allegory that Brahmins are the teach- 
ers and the Kshattriyas the warrior of mankind. It is m the laws oi 

Manu and the Puranas that casteus first mentioned. Plirana9 to be 

The Hindus do not consider the Laws of Manu or the Puranas to oe 

divine books as tJey think the Vedas to be. But if it is granted ha 

these books are man-made, then let men criticize them, and admit tha 
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men have a right to destroy the institutions based upon their texts. So 
away with the laws of Manu and away with the caste. Let justice prevail. 

This must be done without any irreverence towards Manu whose wis¬ 
dom is very, very deep. All the world over there are four types of men. 
The evil begins when these types are considered to be hereditary—some¬ 
thing that Manu never said or approved of. 

87. THE LIFE OF THE INDIAN PEASANT AND SUGGESTIONS 

FOR IMPROVING IT (P. O. 1035) 


The Indian peasant has a notoriously low standard of living In 
most villages, the villagers find it difficult even to spare two or three 
wooden bed-steads. Many people have only one shirt to wear, and if 
asked whether they have any other shirt put away in a box, reply 
ironically : “Where is the box in my house ?” This is not a mere 
sarcasm. Very few Indian peasants possess coffers or trunks. The 
family lives usually in a single room, which, when dinner is being prepared, 
is so sooty and smoky, that one can see nothing and it is impossible to 
sit inside it. 


The peasant has no possessions which are not absolute necessities. 
He takes two meals a day, but they are often of inferior grain— bajra, 
jowar, etc., flavoured with greens ($a£). Not many Indians peasants take 
ghee ; those who make ghee sell it. 

In spite of this poor standard of living, large sums of money are 
spent on marriages. Villagers are in a btate of chronic indebtedness 
because they spend on weddings much more than they can afford. For 
instance, in the district of Hoshiarpur, a Rajput of ordinary means 
spends about a thousand rupees on his marriage. This sura may go up 
to rupees two thousand if purchase money has to be paid for the bride, 
as is sometimes the case. In rich districts, marriages cost much more. 

Litigation is the bane of the peasant. In the Punjab the peasants 
institute 2,50,000 cases every year. This is due to the fact that the 
people have to work for only three or four months in the year. Their 
leisure they fill up by bringing law suits against each other. A typical 
case may be mentioned One Narain Singh assaulted a fellow-villager and 
a cnmmal suit was filed against him. The case cost him from Rs. 225 to 
250. His lawyer charged him twenty rupees per hearing. This type of 
agitation is a needless waste of time and money. 

It will be better if panchayats were instituted in every village for 
W The P eai ! an i; 18 f ore like, y t0 tell the truth in the panchayat 

£™e^ 

truthful. This panchayat can be formed on [he nrfncf, ,L' “ d , 

naR^’of^ne'r 6 ‘ f ^ d £ 80 “ a 8mal > matter they wfil^ay Yp<f 
pense ofgoi^fa^T WiU the “ “d Z 

tmet^r MttBSfcr5 ~ 
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Mr. Brayne is of opinion that it is not possible to raise the peasant’s 
standard of living unless the status of women is raised higher. Women are 
considered to be only slightly better than cattle, and there is an element 
of buy and sell in nearly seventy per cent of marriages in Indian villages. 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote in Young India (14. 2. 1929) : “Woman has been 
described as the ‘ardhaangini’ or the better half of min But we have 
reduced her to the position of a slave, and the result is the state of para¬ 
lysis in which we find the country. Women should not be married 
immediately after attaining the age of puberty—thanks to the hot climate, 
they do so in India between the age of ten and thirteen—; nor should 
ignorant and illiterate women be employed as midwives.” 

Another evil is purdah. Doughty thus describes the women of Arabia : 
“They are only allowed to go out in daylight if veiled from head to foot, 
and their faces which God created for the cheerfulness of the human 
world, are turned to a jealous horror.” This sentence can be applied, 
word for word, to the case of Indian women, who live in purdah, except 
those of the lowest caste, such as sweepers or chamars. 

Village women should discard purdah and help their husbands in the 
fields as they do in the peasant countries of Europe—France, Italy and in 
Australia. This will enable ihe farmer to get belter returns from his 
holdings, and the family in .addition to getting more money, will have 
healthier children. Grinding flour should be given up, for it is much too 
strenuous. Women who do it have to get up early in the morning, and 
lose the best hours of sleep. Instead, they should take to something 
lighter, like knitting jerseys, socks and sewing children's clothes, or weav¬ 
ing durries. Wherever the missionary has been able to penetrate, he has 
introduced these light industries for women, instead of the ancient and 
heavy one of grinding, and these have brought happiness to the home and 
health to the woman. 


The farmer uses cowdung as fuel, and this is a great waste. Indians 
in the ancient days realized the value of cowdung manure to the crops, as 
is seen from the story in Mahabharala , that Shri, the goddess of prosperity, 
took up her abode in cowdung. Unfortunately the farmer cannot afford 
to buy fuel, and has to fall back upon cowdung, even though he realizes 
that his crops can profit by it. This is a case of a vicious circle. The 
poorer he is, the deeper he falls into the mire of poverty. If the farmer 
has no money, how is he to buy charcoal or wood ? If some method could 
be devised for supplying fuel to the farmer, all the cowdung manure could 
eo into the soil. In this way the soil will become rich, the crops yield 
more and women saved from the dirty work of making cakes out of cow- 
dune’ It was estimated in 1928, that a family of five in the Punjab uses 
about eight tons of cowdung as fuel in the year. If this were put into the 
soil it would bring sixty-seven rupees more as the sale of their crops. On 
aeebunt of propaganda by village uplift societies, the peasant is beginning 
to give up this habit, and is using cotton stalks for fuel. 

Will the spinning wheel make the peasant richer ? Yes, if the peasant 
takes to it seriously On this topic Mr. M L. Darling makes some Alumina- 
ting remarks in hkfthoughlful book Uusticus Loquitur : “With a faith and 
devotion that every lover of the peasant must deeply admire, he(Gandhi) 
has set himself to trv to provide for every home in India that needs it, an 
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industry which will add to its resources and to its employment. Some 
say that the addition to resources will be negligible, and in truth it will 
be small enough—Mr. Gandhi himself puts it at two aDnas a day but 
those who have any knowledge of Indian standards and of Indian poverty 
will ragard any addition as welcome. Two annas a day is nearly Rs. 50 a 
year, and every peasant knows how quickly this amount when borrowed 
can turn into hundreds. If, as is probable, the Punjab does not require 
the spinning-wheel as much as other parts of India, it is because, thanks 
to canals and wells, it is more prosperous and more fully occupied. But 
even in the Punjab there are areas where men are poor enough to need it, 
and indirectly a peasant reminded us of this in Multan, when he said, ‘We 
poor folk must make our own clothes’.” 

The Punjab Government is making a \zry healthy move in subsidizing 
doctors who shall live in villages and give the villagers expert advice 
practically free. When this comes about and every Punjab village has a 
doctor in it the result will be far reaching. The people shall be more 
healthy, and perhaps fewer, for doctors are bound to teach them birth 
control. In this way the peasant will have only as many children as he can 
afford and so their will be less poverty. 

88. RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA (i B.A. 1 ' j 38 ) 


Rural Reconstruction in India is a very recent idea. It originated in 
the marvellous brain of Mahatma Gandhi. He, first of all, realized that 
the Congress movement so long as it was merely urban affair, could not be 
a success. It was necessary to carry it to the villages. Now the villager in 
India is completely inditttnnt to politics. This is not because he is unin¬ 
telligent but because he i9 so deeply engrossed in the struggle against Na¬ 
ture, that he has little time to spare for anything else. Mahatma Gandhi 
thought: Suppose we give the villager a little more wealth, a little more 
health, and a little more leisure he will begin to get interested in politics. 
The teeming millions, after centuries of ignoranco and helplessness, shall 
again have a say in matters of All-India importance. Ideas rule the world. 
When Gandhiji had this brainwave he, with his usual energy, promulgated it 
in the four corners of India. Then the Government realized what a potent 
weapon he was forging and they too came into the field. A Rural Recons¬ 
truction Department was established in every province, and Rural Recon¬ 
struction became the order of the day. The Congress unfortunately 
concentrated only on one aspect of Rural Reconstruction i.e., cottage in- 

olofh 1 'IS! a T" gS * cottage industries too they picked up weaving and 

ntht Tchnnl? h ° rganize oa an AU * India basis. They opened 

acy butnot much. and did so ™thing towards eradicating illiter- 

done T mu^h°^nt l wi?f V i! rnme i ntS witb tbeir im “eose resources could have 

^ h&Ve ^ done ^ The usual bureaucratic machin- 

ganda is done in m°i. tl0 *L' ^/S^ly paid officers are appointed and propa- 
fshness of *3? i! u a the J lUa g er conscious of his problems. Thechild- 
the walk 1Sabsur f- ^y ou go into a Punjab village you will find 
Prayers Remififrlv’’ s !? gan3 as these : “Fear God”, “Say Your 

Deep”, “Buy the^Vheat of < D ° borrow ’” "?at well and Plough 

manure in Pits’* etc 1 0 m.9 ov . ernme Qt Department No. so and so”, “Put 
m i-its . etc. This is muoh worse than what the Congtei had 
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tried and is trying to do. The Congress at least laid its finger on the root 
problem of the Indian village and its poverty. What has made the Indian 
villager infinitely exploitable throughout the centuries has been his poverty. 
Till that is destroyed it is meaningless to talk of rural reconstruction. 

If inferences were based merely upon evidence it will become clear 
that the Rural Reconstructors were mad. To a villager who has no 
money they show a model village and say : “If you set apart a room for 
your cattle, another for the kitchen, you will have much better health/* 
The Government refuses to decrease the land revenue and have an'admini¬ 
stration economically compatible with village conditions. But they blame 
the villager for his poverty and hold up before him model houses. It is 
like saying to a beggar who has nowhere to sleep except the roadside: “Here 
i6 a model bed room. If you just spend a little more money you can have 
flush system also in the bath room. A little more expense will give you 
hot and cold water.” . 


Mr. F.L. Brayne, sometimes Commissioner for the Rural Reconstruction 
in Punjab, says as follows : “Sons of cultivators (should) be given a special 
course of training which, in addition to imbuing them with a sense of dignity 
of corporate labour for mutual benefit, is designed to familiarize them with 
the principles of sanitation, elementary medical aid, co-operation, agricul¬ 
tural improvement, and give them some knowledge of the simpler home 
industries, in order that each man, when his training is completed, may be 
as a “guide, philosopher and friend” to the group of villages to which he is 
posted. In technical matters, bis knowledge is meant to enable him to 
direct the villagers where to go for advice—rather than to give that advice 

himself.” 


So this is all that Mr. Brayne is able to contribute to the problem—to 
ell the villager “where to go for advice.” Words ! Words ! Words ! It 
ippears that the Government are as anxious to reconstruct villages as they 

ire to Indianize the army. 

The Government of the Punjab before partition (Unionist) had done 
omethmg in the right direction by passing four agrarian Acts. These 
\cts are g meant to raise the standard of life of the Punjab peasant 

iroDrietor—though at an immense sacrifice of the interests of the non- 
P n, ir iata Personally my opinion is that at least one of these bills 

It// Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill" is not all it should have been. 
‘The Res itution ot i log g e ^ ^ jt wm benefit agriculturiats _ 

nake some of them slightly richer than they were before. And wealth 

s the root of the problem. , , 

The Punjab Government Industries Department is reported to be 
., • nnenintf of an Industrial School for lock manufacture. 

rhisBchool 'besidesManufacturing locks will train young men in all 
rhlS wo involved in lockmaking in a three years course. Pupils who 
operations in ° course of training wiH be a bl e to start work on their 
oave completed bas j s . As the demand goes on increasing more 

own on a cottage y d . q vil , Another cottage indus- 

tnd more manutactures can ua & , m o n „fnrture 

try for which there is much scope in our v.ljages is utensil ““ nu <“ Gture n 
Indian utensils are more durable than foreign ones and^are easier^todean 
with materials ready to hand in every household. Brass and bronze vessels 
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will continue to be used in India so long as India is India and there is 
infinite scope in this industry for the enterprizing villager. 

If the Government mean business they should invest not in officers 
who offer the villagers advice but in Rural Education. Rural Education 
is not radio sets for villagers and officers who speak rote lectures but 
literacy. Let the villager first learn to read. If he does that then he will 
be able to decide for himself and make his own economies. I have a feel¬ 
ing that the economies the villager will evolve for himself will baon the 
lines of Prof. Brij Namin's economics and not the imperialistic economics 
of Mr. Brayne and Mr. Darling, something of which typo the Italians were 
teaching the Abyssinians, I have no doubt. 

89. CO-EDUCATION (P.U., D.A., 1945 Suppl.) 

( 1 ) 

The problems of co-education are gradually forcing themselves o$» 
the attention of educational authorities all over the world. The fullest 
scope to co-education is given in Europe and America, and in some native 
states in South India. Take Travancore. There co-education is permitted 
in almost all boys’ schools, with the result that the number of girls study¬ 
ing in boys’ schools is far larger than the number of girls studying in girls' 
schools. 


Co-education is becoming more and more associated with up-to-date 
educational ideas and modernity. In the ultimate analysis it must be viewed 
as the outcome of the general movement for the emancipation of women 
and the declaration of their rights and eligibility to all kinds of sooial 
activities and avenues of employment which are open to them. 

Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjee writing in the September 1934 number of 
the Calcutta Review suras up the necessity of co-education in the following 
words : 


“In the sphere of education this general and new fundamental reason 
(t. e., emancipation of women) acquires a special emphasis and significance 
Highest pedagogic theory must more and more consider education as not to 
be confined within the boundaries of the school or a matter of the class 
room only. Education must take into account the whole of the unfolding 
personality, the complete development of the individual, his intellect no 
less than his emotions, awakening and feeding every kind of interest But 
this programme is too large for the school proper* and its ordinary and 
formal methods. Much of it depends for its realization on what mav be 

called the environment of the school. Now an environment for the purposes 
of such a complete education cannot exclude the relations between the se“ 

es. both in the influence of those in charge, and in the companionship 

those growing up. teach has something to give to the other, and without 
that being given id time, the growth of each runs the risk of being tamd 
or warped : resulting not only in a serious deficiency at the time! but ™ 
haps much more for the needs and problems of later life.^, P 

Here a . n option can be raised : Is there not a risk in co-education of 

one sex assimilating the characteristics of the other in a strenuous com™* ' 

on life resulting in “boys becoming girlish and girls boyish V 

This objection is reasonable, but can be met under proper condition. 

One of these conditions ,s that there must not be a preponderant ' oil Ze 

• ’ . i r i7; : ' « u ?, , 

• v .UlW, 


k. 
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sex in either the staff or the students, but rather a balance of the sexes. 
This balance must not be merely in number but in age, standing and ex¬ 
perience. 

“There must not be excessive influence of one sex on the other in the 
school. Then it will easily steer clear of the apprehended developments and 
may even pave the way for the operation of wholesome influence which one 
sex can exercise on the other. For instance, boys may have to shed some of 
their roughness, coarseness and crudeness of behaviour and language in dea¬ 
ling with their girl fellow-students and practise abstention from the use of 
physical force to which they are prone. * But this restraint which girls will 
impose on boys is not very objectionable and will not interfere with the 
normal development of their genuine manly qualities. Similarly, on the 
other hand, girls will have to shed some of their shyness, and will breathe 
a wholesome air of freedom in which the evils of repression to which they 
are liable cannot flourish.{Most healthy girls in English schools pass through 
what is called a ‘tomboy’ stage. And yet they will be none the worse for 
the boyish vigour and freedom, for a lessening of that self-consciousness 
which makes a good comrade, working out harmful repressions, and devel¬ 
oping into true womanhood, [t is not that co-education will inevitably 
produce unsexed boys and girls. It does not hinder but helps the proper 
development of the powers and distinctive features of their sex.”— Radha- 
kumud Mukerjee. 

V) 

It is sad to see how vehemently co-education is denounced in many 
places in India. It is looked upon as attended with various risks and evils. 

But it should be clear to every intelligent man that the attempt to keep 

women in one sphere and men in another and then expect them to mingle 
with one another for the task of life is an absurdity. Not that there are no 
risks in co-education, but a wise educationist should be able to provide 


against them. , . , . . . 

Nowadays not only books but also journals and newspapers contain in¬ 
variably a women’s page. Although i do not belong to the sex for which it 
is intended sometimes I go through it and come upon certain sane pieces of 
advice which make me say to myself: “How wonderful it should have been 
if mv mother had known all this.” To be a good mother is a difficult job 

and requires knowledge not of child psychology, but a knowledge of what 
“taught in schools, a knowledge of all the life around For this reason 
women's education should not be different from men's. No wife can be a 
good helpmate and guide to her husband unless she is trained in the same 
way as he is/Sb-education is necessary in order to have a harmonious home. 

Unfortunately educationists in India are so obsessed with the budget, 

u o whii'li is not economical will go down with them. Co-educa- 
that no scheme which >^“^' 0n0 ” parate c0 g llege3 ftnd 8cho ols for girls. 

Women’s schools and colleges should be opened for only those subjects, for 

which co-educational institutions are unable to providey' 

\ Co-education has proved a phenomenal succ^ in tto only P^c« JU 

India where it has been tried on an extensive scale. l^J^^bout » 
the number of girls attending English schools for bo^s was 1,912 about 

couple of decades back and of those attending ' 

87,022. Lately these numbers rose to 0,320 and 156,970 respe 7 / 
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ing terminal report of a German public school. After every term the 
parents are informed about the following points m their children- 

Sense of Justice. 


Ability to state facts precisely. 

Ability to follow out what he believes to be the right course in the face 


of : 

discomforts, 

hardships, 

dangers, 

hostile public opinion, 
Ability to plan, 

Ability to organize 

Shown in the disposition 


boredom, 

scepticism, 

impulses of the moment. 


of work in the direction of younger 


boys. 

Ability to deal with the unexpected. 


Degrees of mental concentration 

When the task in question interests him. 
When it does not. 


Conscientiousness 

In everyday affairs. 

In tasks with which he is specially entrusted. 

Manual dexterity. 

Manners. 

Standard reached in school subjects : 

Practical work (Handicraft etc.) 

Art work. 

Physical exercises 

pugnacity, endurance, reaction time. 

Supposing it were possible to infuse German efficiency into the lofty 
idealism of Tagore, Shantiniketan would become the best university in the 
world, out-topping by far the glories of Oxford and Cambridge, because 
it could then be a synthesis of East and West. The aura of Tagore’s 
personality—kindly, determined, courageous—hangs all over Shantinike¬ 
tan. The poorest ‘ryot’ in the villages of Shantiniketan feels that Tagore 
(they call him Gurudev. there) is of the same flesh and blood as himself. 
Shantiniketan is a beacon from the future to the present saying : This 
way lies life both for East and W*st. 

It is faced at present with great financial difficulties and Tagore feels 
that the work might fall into pieces when he is no more. When I visited 
Shantiniketan in 1936 I became conscious of two drawbacks in it. It is 
built too much round the personality of Tagore and so there is a danger 
of disruption after his death. Secondly, the medium of instruction in 
Shantiniketan is Bengali and so strangers are handicapped from partaking 
of its culture. I cannot see how these defeots are to be remedied but they 
are so glaring that one cannot ignore them. 
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92. FEMALE EDUCATION (P. D., Inter., 1946) 

v/ (1) 

Indian parents generally think that the sole purpose of educating girls 
is to make it easier to find suitable husbands for them. As soon as a girl 
attains the “marriageable” age, the problem of her marriage begins to prey 
upon their minds. It never occurs to them that educated girls may like to 
enter professions. Their only desire is that their girls should marry, and 
marry well. 

If a girl shows any signs of rebellion and wants to become a teacher 
or a doctor (the only two professions tried by Indian women so far), there 
is consternation in the home. Without knowing it, our parents agree 
with the cynical Schopenhauer. “With young girls Nature seems to have 
had in view what, in the language of drama, is called a striking effect , as 
for a few years she dowers them with a wealth of beauty and is lavish in 
her gift of charm, at the expense of all the rest of their lives ; so that 
during these years they may capture the fancy of some man to such a 
degree that he is hurried away into undertaking the honourable care of 
them.” Here is a notice from the Matrimonial columns of The Tribune , 
dated 21. 7. 48— 

“A suitable match for a well-connected Kapur girl aged 16. Passed Hindi 
Ratna, appearing Matric. Well-versed in household affairs.” 

Evidently this Kapur girl is passing her examinations one after the 
other only so that, in Schopenhauer’s words “Some young man should 
take honourable care of her.” 

( 2 ) 

If, in Indian eyes, the purpose of female education is only to burden 
women with as many children as their husbands may care to give them, 
then this education is of no use. In women, as in men, education should 
develop powers of independent thinking. Independent thinking does not 
lead to matrimony, but to science, medicine, teaching, law and birth con¬ 
trol. Our female education is such that it develops only the matrimonial 
type of moral courage, not the moral courage of Dorothy Cheston Bennet, 
companion of the late Arnold Bennet, who writes with quiet courage : 
“Following Bennett’s separation from his wife, I would have married him if 
he had been free. So there was nothing to do but to agree to share his 
life. In late May (1923) we decided and commenced our existence to¬ 
gether.” 

Nowadays here and there, Indian women are showing this moral 
couraee too. Without having the guts to support them openly, in my 
heart of hearts I approve of 

be that our social laws-essentially unjust to women-w.ll have to be re¬ 
vised, and that, in the long run, though perhaps not immediately, will add 

to the sum of human happiness. 

( 3 ) 


The present situation in India is critical With the minds of the 
parents and daughters fixed upon matrimony as the only goa of educated 
girls, the young men are refusing to marry. Here is the wail of a married 
philosopher in a local daily : “A vigorous propaganda is needed to pereu- 
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ade young men to give up their snobbery. In every town a list of young 
persons of marriageable age must be prepared forthwith, and propaganda 
started for suitable matches.” 

Let us look at it from t he male snob's point of view. He is a graduate, 
with a market value of about hundred rupees a month. Let us imagine 
that he marries the Kapur girl of sixteen mentioned above. On hundred 
rupees a month he is expected to keep his young wife with all that ro- 
mance and that standard of living which novels and pictures have engende- 
red in her. He is to be prepared to have a baby also, and while he finds 
it hard to keep his own body and soul together, he is expected to take up 
the responsibility of feeding three or more mouths. 

‘Lower the standard of living. Pace facts/ say the parents of girls. 
Is not the standard of living already low in India ? Are not infant mor¬ 
tality, low average life, tuberculosis, and a million other diseases, the 
direct outcome of our low standard of living ? The necessity is not for 
lowering the standard of living, but for raising it. 

A famous French philosopher was exhorted to do certain things be¬ 
cause he must live. He replied with a smile, “Sometimes I doubt the 
necessity.” So our young women, when they are told that matrimony is 
the only career for them, should be bold enough to say : “I doubt the 
necessity.” Marriage and property are institutions closely bound together. 
With growing unemployment, and lower incomes, shall we lower the 
standard of living still more, but go on marrying, marrying, marrying 1 

( 4 ) 


The aim of female education should be to fit women for independent 
careers. Matrimony should not be the sole aim, but only a side issue of 
tbeir lives. Women make better teachers than men, and in our sohool9 
there should be more women teachers than men teachers. The films are 
opening up new careers for talented young ladies. We mu9t get rid of the 
idea that when a woman sings and dances before a man, by that aot she 
becomes dishonourable. It is far more dishonourable to bring children into 
the world for whom there are no proper means of upbringing, and to submit 
to a man’s lust because he has got social sanctions, and economio mastery 
over one. Our ideas of honour and dishonour are irrational, and must be 
swept overboard immediately. 

^ education does not lead to woman's economio independence, then it 
will have been wasted. We must get rid of the superstition that women 
are inferior to men in any way. Plato and Voltaire, giants of intellect, both 
thought that women were equals of men in every thing • except physioal 
strength. Plato m his Republic exempts those women who do not care for 
it, trom the burden of procreation, and confers upon them the highest 

civic authority m the State Voltaire called the Marquise de Ohatelet “a 

0nly [ ault bein S a woman” and formed from her, 

r n f f the la + r « e number fc ^nted women in France, his conviction of 
the native mental equality of the sexes. 

in nrdpr°L a f Week . 80 1 8p ! nd a V venin g k the house of a married friend 
nlav with m ° j°5? Dy of bachelor ways. I listen to the radio, 

a “ S0 ^ of tbin 8 8 with him and hi* wife; 
X cannot say that his wife is in any way inferior to him in mental ability, 
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though her interests are not those of men. She has a shrewd insight into 
human nature, and her political views are generous and balanced. Suppos¬ 
ing she had not been educated, she would have observed purdah, and spent 
more of her time in the kitchen. I wish there were many more such homes 
in Delhi in which masculine and feminine influences are equally balanced. 
That might induce me to give up my books and solitary rambles and turn 
over a new leaf. 

The ideas of female education must be changed. It is in man’s interest 
that woman should be his economic slave. Matrimony is the male’s solution 
of the conflict between the sexes The knowledge and wide application of 
contraceptives is one of the crying needs of India. They can be made popu¬ 
lar by women missionaries, ever the martyrs of the race. Let some women 
free themselves from the tentacles of this octopus of matrimony, and show 
their married sisters the way to freedom and light. Without the bother of 
looking after children whom they do not want, women can attain to dazz¬ 
ling heights of intellectual culture. I have never heard a greater orator 
than Mrs. Annie Besant. Yet she found her true place in world only when 
she had left children and husband. 


I advocate, not free love (which leads to disgust), but independent 

careers for my Indian sisters. 

93. STUDENTS AND STRIKE Sy'(P. U., Inter., 1939) 

Let me say at the start that I heartily disapprove of students going on 
strike. I condemn the method, though not altogether the mentality that 
is behind it. Students go on strike to protest against some alleged griey- 
ance of theirs. By this method they hope to bring that grievance to public 
notice. Usually one or two newspapers—the vernacular ones—give publicity 
to the students’ grievances, and the students get the impression that the 


public is behind them. 

Now this impression is wrong. The only public that matters is the 
parents and they are disgusted by strikes. No one likes that his son should 
be going the round of Delhi streets shouting slogans, encouraging his emo 
ional nature at the expense of his rational, and generally making himse f 
nuisance to the public as well as to the college authorities. Parents send 
"children to college for study, and not for the perverted use of methods 
of political agitation the worth of which still remains to be provecty 

The student thinks quite differently—and up to a certain point correct- 
1 V He is aware of his worth as an individual, and he is conscious of 
possessing a will of his own. He wants his opinions to be respected. So 
far everv°one will go with him. It is at this point that the twist comes in 

oannimr which is responsible for so much mischief. He is so anxious 
reasoning ’ reS p ecte d that he ceases to care for their value^ Because 

“ ate | h „Sn therefore, it must be right. The average age of the student 
!t is hl ® °P' n “".: is between sixteen and eighteen. At this age dispassion- 

absent He cannot think of the value of Ins opinion apart from 
his own likes and dislikes-and they are nothmg ™ ' we 
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was fined. The students of this College went on strike because the Princi¬ 
pal punished the guilty boy. Now what was the Principal to do ? Con¬ 
doning the offence would have meant encouraging the boys to insult the 
girl students of the College who were in a microscopic minority. There is 
co-education in Europe too, but no boy ever insults a girl, if he did the 
men students themselves would punish him ia a suitable way and it would 
never occur to either party to seek the protection of the authorities. Now 
India claims to be a cultured and civilized land, but do we respect women ? 
Notice the eyes of passengers in a railway train—irrespective of the class 
of the compartment iu which they are travelling—when a woman passes 
by on the platform. How hungrily they glare at her, and yet if one argues 
with them about it they will bring forth endless quotations from their 
scriptures to prove the sanctity of womanhood etc. It is the same with the 
students. Why does not the idealism of students run into the channel of 
protection for women and respect for th**m ? Going on strike over this 
issue—in which the students were manifestly wrong—was a waste of time, 
idealism misapplied. 

/ Students from two Colleges went on strike because they did not 
approve of the appointment of the new Principal. This is a sphere in 
which the students of no country in the world have any voice, nor should 
they have it. The managing body of every college is the competent 
authority for decisions in such matters. The Principal administers the 
College and is often three or four times as old as the students. Who is to 
be judge of administration, the Principal or the students ? Who will judge 
College teaching—the boy of sixteen or the child of four ? l am-afraid- 
that strikes in Colleges, especially in Lahore, are not altogether a students* 
affair. Members of the staff, often on account of some pers onal grudge , 
take a prominent part in them though they take care to -kiJFp themselves 
behind the scenes. It is a despicable thing to do and a slur on the teach¬ 
ing profession but it is true. Students are misguided by these people and 
often harm themselves. \So I say to students—Beware of such ‘teachers.’)! 

The system of education in India needs complete overhauling. The 
first reform needed is that lectures should not be compulsory. As things 
are lectures are more often a scene of the exercise of discipline rather than 

of pedagogy^on. the part of the teacher. If lectures are made optional_ 

as they are in Oxford and Cambridge—then their standard shall auto¬ 
matically go up, for the teacher shall realize that his lectures must be use- 

£L“f t ugh ‘“ st “ dcnts and every one who joins College is not 

bound to attend his lectures. Secondly there need never be any strike 

for there shall be a perpetual strike against the incompetent teacher. „ ' 

, Dd !u n P oH ‘ ici “ is lar S e ’y ‘a blame for the strike-mentality how 
the eCV“r he , dent c , offi “ uriit y) He has in the past used students in 
'ST, t0 P aral - V f. the Government of the day. I do not approve of 

“ 1 re g ard it as crude and unmanly. * Manv, man/Z the 

even r!ot s “nd“ gav « »P Western Education, cr'eated strikes and 

does not exist, and I, for one, am drfnttSfcS* about “t 3 "w 
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see only Hindus and Muslims flying at each other’s throats, and a few 
Indians scattered all over India but thev are not more than a hundred or 

V 

so. At least this was the case before independence and partition. 

A wrong idealism asked students to strike hoping to destroy foreign 
rule, an idealism equally wrong encourages students to go on strike now. 
He, who encourages students to strike is a criminal. He is destroying the 
future—not of India, since there is no India—but of Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs. // 

94. VILLAGE UPLIFT (P. U., Inter., 1946) 

India is an agricultural country, and the reconstruction of rural 
India means the reconstruction of the country side. Carlyle respected two 
men : the priest and toiler. One provided man with spiritual food and 
the other with food for the body. Both of them did their duty and hence 
were blessed. Country life has been applauded by poets for its quiet, 
beauty and simplicity. On the other hand its squalor, superstition and 
ignorance have been railed at by others. This is no contradiction ; within 
beautiful surroundings and Nature’s plenty live poverty and ignorance. 
The fate of the poor peasant has been well described by Edwin Markheim 
in his poem, “The man with the Hoe”. It is a bitter denunciation of the 
prosperous ruling classes :— 

“Through this dread shape the suffering ages look ; 

Time's tragedy is in that aching stoop : 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 

Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the powers that made the world, 

A protest that is also prophecy.” 

The Indian peasants’ lot has changed slightly for the better. Under 
the influence of Socialism, the Indian National Congress took up the work 
of rural reconstruction and the Government for reasons too obvious, could 
not help following suit. Both are now working side by side. 

The peasant needs education. He has been under the spell of false 
religion and has become fatalistic in his outlook. He has the innw strength 
to do wonders but lacks that hope which is the urge to initiative. He needs 

to be Taken out of this Stupor and unless he brings to them a_ »dlmg 
heart, ameliorative measures will not succeed. At present he is 
to progress and looks at his well-wishers with suspicious eyes like a burnt 
who dreads fire We must overcome his fears and assure him of our 
good widand^good intentions. He must realize his rights, civic and politi¬ 
cal and he must learn how to exercise them. Education has reached 
Rome of the villages and the peasant is showing signs of a new awakening. 
He must be dislodged from his orthodoxy because unless that is done li 
u “Ir rhanoe his ways of agriculture. He does not know that science 

drink, marriages and litigat.om The holdings ni India Ten 

Government has appointed officers to wnom 
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entrusted the task of consolidation of holdings. This division of land into 
little parts is due to the customary law of the country according to which on 
the death of a peasant property is equally divided among his sons. Unless 
the law is modified, the consolidation work will have no useful effect. Co¬ 
operative Banks and Societies now provide credit to the peasants on easy 
terms and it is hoped that it will produce the habit of economy. The 
Panchayat system is an alternative to legal procedure and the villagers,"if 
they so choose, can decide their petty quarrels at home. The government 
has recently passed a number of agrarian laws in the provinces. These 
laws have placed the peasant in an enviable position, although he has lost 
the previous status in the credit market. The marketing officer helps him 
in selling his produce and the free radio informs him of the rates of the 
commodities. With the opening of new means of transport and conveyance, 
the overhead charges incidental to sale of grain and cotton in distant 
markets have been considerably reduced. The opening of new canals into 
dry lands has brought under cultivation thousands of acres of waste land 
and has changed them into waving fields and green pastures. The Indian 
National Congress has given a fillip to the cottage industries. If the peasant 
acquires skill in a handcraft, e.g., spinning or weaving, he can profitably 
use his leisure. 

Political education proceeds through smaller channels. He has the 

right to vote in District Board elections and under the auspices of the 

Congress in the election of the Congress delegates. In this respect a begin 

ning has been made but the peasant’s exercise of this right is open to ser 

ious objections. We can hope that with further education and reponsibilitv 

he will make a freer and better use of his vote. The different political 

parties in the country are trying to exploit him by enlisting his sympathies 

On some occasions this leads to acute conflicts. The peasant, perhaps has 

been too much boosted all of a sudden and the danger is that he may’ lose 
his ho&di 


He can be much better off if the quality of his produce is improved 
The government has now started farms from which highly improved seed, 
are supplied Agricultural colleges and research laboratories are carrying 
on technical improvement in the science of agriculture. It is through 
proved seed and the especially treated plants that sugar cane, wheat and 
cotton etc., fetch good prices. The outlook of a graduate Si agriculture £ 
not only broad and sympathetic but it is also progressive k 1 i 

the shackles which hitLrto bound ils ancSTnd goes for h tto the 

field with a new heart and improved implements. When one tvne ! „ 
does not pay, he takes to another. He l always open to new suggestion? 

The peasant needs medical relief pr A , i • . . . 

of health and sanitation. He should^n^w ^ m f r “ cted u m th * rules 
poultry away from the living rooms Tha hl8 Cattle an< * 

District Board dispensaries fnd veterina™ h* > *} nd MrS * Ga f mp mU8fc 8°- 
*ork needs to be supplemented by private chari£ *** ^ their 

warning of Goldsmith 1 ^ m ° Ur P ° Wer for the and heed the 
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“III fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay, 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


95. AGRIAL NAVIGATION (P. U., B. A., 1938 ) 

Aerial navigation is a feature of the last decade. The desire to fly 
like birds has been in man ever since the beginning. If he had no wings 
he flew on the wings of imagination and soared high beyond the visible 
heavens. Hope of immortality lent him wings. Its counter-parts were 
to be met with in stories and epics. In the Ramayana we read that after 
the conquest of Lanka, Rama and his entire party flew to Ayudhia in a 

Pushpak Viman. We have read also about the flying horse of Troy that 

worked round a pivot sort of mechanism. Where there is a will there is a 
way. Man persevered and the first precursor of an aeroplane was the bal¬ 
loon. The honours of the discovery are shared by Langley and Lilienthal 
and the Wright brothers who lost their lives in their hazardous flights. 
During the last war aerial navigation came to be a settled fact and by 
now stands on a firm footing. The modern world cannot do without 


aerial navigation. 

The conquest of the air has brought humanity very close. It has 
destroyed distance and transcended geographical barriers We can now 
travel at an average speed of 175 miles per hour across the atmosphere 

obviating practically all risks of collision or a trumble-down. Postsland 

parcels are conveyed all over the world. Help c >« speedily »"d effec- 

lively be sent to stranded areas. Aeroplanes have dropped food on the 
sailing raft of a wrecked ship; they have removed a party of explorers 
from disintegrating glaciers on the Poles ; they have followed the H.ma- 
i PVnJlitinn and supplied them oxygen gas and other heavy supplies 

a^d^hev havrrTshed decors and medicos tS distant forlorn patients. 

i' C f n f their peace time achievements is a long one. But it is in the 
+ The h f w ^ t iat LClanes do wonders. Bombers of the latest type can 
time of war P enemy’s territory, take photographs oi the 

and places of strategic importance, bomb mil.- 
vanous works of defence an V leaflit# . 0 n the sea, they form parts 

ta ;?, 0bje t:: and help ^spotting out submarines and floating mines and 
° f thG C ° n : J c d a lors SP Roaruing above a height of 25 000 ft they 

rescum S I n! the raider and in a few minutes throw tons of bombs on 
swoop down o The dutv 0 f reconnaisance is entirely shoulder- 

hmi and again d* a PP edr * ^ they are yery U8efu l m tbe 

ed by the air force ®' art illery cannot go. The Government of India have 

i irs,*.s - <■*- f » 1 *' 

sucee.si y horrible as on land or on sea. 

mg 1 , be use d and misused like every other form of power. 

Aeroplanes can be us tfae . es They can be used in various 

That --s an i a i wher< ; exfcensi ve areas have 

other types of fights, in ^ usefully employed in spreading disin- 

to be disinfected aeroplan Government has tried it success- 

fectant fluids and powders, ine congai wvcu 
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fully The department of agriculture can combat the menace of crop- 
pests by scattering pest-killing powders over thousands of acres in a short 
period of time. Jungle fires have been controlled and extinguished by 
attacking them from the air. It was Burmised that in future aeroplanes 
may be used for sowing. 

Aeroplanes have done a good deal of service in making meteorologi¬ 
cal observations. The available data has considerably increased. In the 
light of them the weather forecasts are becoming more accurate and reli¬ 
able. These observations are very essential for aerial navigation itself if 
it is to avoid hazards. At present there is a net-work of such observator¬ 
ies all over land and sea and the flying pilot receives his bearings by radio 
messages. In return he sends back what information he has gathered 
from his personal observation and readings of the instruments he carries 
in his plane. Air navigation is quite safe now and nothing short of strong 
headwinds or machine trouble can force the plane to come down. 


The growing popularity of aerial navigation has given a fillip to the 
aeroplane industry which in turn has opened new avenues for capital and 
workers. The landing of planes has necessitated the development of 
ground engineering and the invention of the Radio Beacon. It is amazing 
that an aeroplane can swoop down into the hangar with the sureness of 
bird dropping into its nest. 

Travelling by air is not only quick and safe but it is also convenient. 
Modern trans-atlantic luxury planes leave nothing to be desired in the way 
of comfort and luxury. There are sleeping berths, sitting and smoking 
saloons, swimming pools, baths and promenades. You have the telephone 
the radio and the plane's news-paper at your service. Tea, coffee, break¬ 
fast, lunch and dinner are all served properly and ceremoniously as in a 
Riverian Hotel or a luxury ocean liner. Everyday new experiments are 
made and in the light of them improvements are affected in the 
which make flying smoother. ^ 

Aerial navigation has a glorious future Efforts are being made to 
build special type of planes which can soar into the upper regions of the 
atmosphere and fly at a speed of 4U0 miles per hour and more. It is not 
beyond practicality. When technical details have been perfected daring 
pflots will be coming forth to establish new records. Round the world 
flights have already established records of speed which are difficult to 

ardous but the spirit behind 

this earth and like weeping Alexander we now want another Mars .s r r 
objective and our ‘planes may perhaps take us there 

day woTd rriUhav! Tn^Tf TanZn V?- ™ ^ ™ 

flights, refuelling is done in the air and 1 ^f 110118, lo £ g distance 

tions. We look ahead to the time when the " f Se \™, have eta- 

into one. Tennyson’s prophecy made in 1 8ha ? “T the w °rld 

««/T\ , * V», ■ y . ™ aae in 1850 may perhaps be true 

Pilots of the purpktwiligh't! dro“p“ gdow^w/th cos”?/* baTes” 
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96. BROADCASTING IN INDIA (P.V., B.A., 1945 Suppl.) 

The first wireless broadcasting service was inaugurated at Chelmsford 
only twenty years ago (circa 1920). So broadcasting, though it has made 
immense strides in this short period, is yet in its infancy. No one can 
foretell how it will affect the world in the course of the next quarter of 


a century. 

One of the most regrettable features of modern times has been the 
desertion of the country side. Each year more and more people prefer 
to live in towns. Country life is found to be dull and monotonous. Those 
who live in out-of-the-way districts feel that they are cut off from all the 
amenities of civilization. Consequently the young and enterprising ele¬ 
ment in the village has a longing to move into the nearest town. 


The popularity of the radio has done something to remedy this state 
of affairs People living in country towns, however remote, can listen to 
all the variety programmes and the latest news from big towns like London, 
Calcutta. Bombay, Berlin, Rome, or Paris. So the radio has carried the 
amenities of town life into the remotest country corners. 

The radio will become still more popular when television is linked to 
it That television is a possibility can be seen any day by reading Ameri¬ 
can newspapers. Pictures of actors, murderers, politicians and people in 
the public eye in Europe, are transmitted across the Atlantic. Exactly 
whenthe simultaneous transmission of sound and vision will be available 
for public use, we cannot definitely foretell, but it cannot be very far off. 
When it arrives, its consequences will be far-reaching. They may influence 
industries apparently far removed from the wireless. 

When it becomes possible to transmit moving pictures together with 

sound the man who lives in the country will enjoy all the amenities 

*5® , r* : t u t i ie freedom, beautv and remoteness of the country. He 

of town life, w h the ^eeaom, m ^ ^ ^ ^ tQ breathe itg dirfc 

W d “smokV and sluing in the quiet seclusion of his parlour will enjoy all 
advantages which now belong exclusively to towns. 

^® . . r n ff w hen more and more people will prefer to live 

The day is,not faroff when more ^ P ^ tQ t k 

in villages and m> be lit by e i ec tricity, which will also eli- 

that every village dea j 0 f drudgery now falling to the lot of 

minate the n ^ e8S1 J C1 J transport will become available, and people 
the poor l ab ™r ; in8 { ead 0 f 8U burbs of drab towns. 

will live in ga international relations can be assessed by look 

The effect of the rad Broa(]cagling Corporation, which is think- 

ing at the schem ' transmitter for broadcasting to all parts of 

ing of erecting a eh o t world. Discussions on the scheme have 

thi British E“P ir ®‘.^-th the Government, and the plan has been put 
recently been “"‘^conferences. Financial difficulties in connection 
forward before c °’ on, “, ti t ut i on 0 f such a broadcasting service have 
with the P< sr “ ane “ t n “!„t of such an experimental transmitter for th s 
hampered the devel °J? ffi u ni e8 will be speedily overcome. This broadcast- 
purpose, but these difficuki ho jfother Country to the maximum 

ing will convey a pr°g™“® ts of the British Empire at the times which 
number of listeners in P* 
are most favourable for lis g- 
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When this scheme is carried out, it will form one of those links of 
Empire Union which pre so much needed, when the older and more rigid 
bonds have been swept away by the Statute of Westminster. 

(This is now achieved by the B. B. C. though the language difficulty 
remains ) 

But then a great difficulty will have to be faced. If there is to be 
Empire broadcasting, ihere must be some international language, 
English may be considered one such language, but the difficulty with it is 
that there is no correspondence between its spellings and pronunciation, 
and so foreigners find it difficult to speak and understand it. 

The wrieless will remove those international prejudices which are due 
only to ignorance and isolation—in many languages the words for ‘stranger’ 
and ‘enemy’ are so closely allied as to be almost interchangeable. But the 
radio will help us to know, and to share in all the amusements, lectures, news 
items and gossip of our so-called ‘enemies,’ and so feelings of insularity and 
aloofness, which are the seeds of war, will not find favourable soil for 
growth. 


That is a hope for the future. At the present moment there 
is more warfare going on in the ether than in land or sea or air. Broad¬ 
casting has become a weapon for propaganda and for breaking the 
moraleof the enemy. In this false propaganda some broadcasts are hard 
to beat. Never before have so many lies been spoken in different langu¬ 
ages. It is a pity that we listen to this propaganda so avidly and some of 
us so uncritically. It is in this uncritical receptivity that the danger of 
broadcasting lies. 

The radio will also help in crime detection. Following the example of 
the police in Great Britain and the United States, the chiefs of Paris Pre¬ 
fecture of Police are devoting their attention to the perfection of their 
wireless equipment. The Municipal Council has approved an expenditure 
of £55,000 for the installation of new stations and the equipment of motor 
cars. Special importance is attached to the creation of an official automo¬ 
bile wireless service. Not only are fine cars to be fitted out for the use 
of this department but all the cars used by police inspectors for touring the 
streets of the capital will be equipped with receiving sets. It will thus be 
possible to concentrate a fleet of police cars at a given point at a very short 
notice when thought necessary. Action after ‘smash and grab’ raids and 

pursuit for car thieves will thus be rendered much swifter. India is also 
now following suit. u 


* » Ig-Uato budd radio sets which are so small that they can be 

as st&sfcS 

Nanoli TSnm tv ^ n6t ’ , v'® strange noise was that of the Radio Rom A 
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the common possession of all. They cannot be exhausted. The radio is a 
universal possession and some day, by its means, it may be possible to 
spread universal knowledge and amusement. 

All this has been done in fifteen years. Who can tell what develop¬ 
ments the next quarter of a century will show ? 

97. THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR (B. A. 1938) 

The dream of flying is as old as humanity itself. In Ancient Greece 
people used to talk of Icarus, the son of Daedalus, who had conceived the 
idea of flving on wings modelled of wax, and had fallen into the sea and 
perished. In the beginning of modern times Leonardo Da Vinci, the great 
Florentine, spent many years trying to invent a flying machine, but failed. 
Leonardo wrote in his*diary : “Probably it is my fate to write at length of 
the vulture, inasmuch as I can recall how once, in my early childhood, I 
dreamt that I lay in a cradle, and a certain vulture had flown up to me, 
and did open my lips, and did pass his wings over them many times, as 
though to signify that all life long I would speak of wings.” 

The principle on which aeroplanes are built is extremely simple. When 
we send a kite up into the air, the string helps to put the kite against the 
wind which pushes it along. Similarly, in swimming we displace the water 
in front of us, and the force of the water behind us pushes us along. The pro¬ 
pellers of the aeroplane, which have the strength of hundreds of men, help 
to displace the air in front of the aeroplane, and the air behind pushes the 
aeroplane along. It is not for nothing that Leonardo thought of the vulture 
and the flying machine in the same breath. An aeroplane starts from tha 
ground in exactly the same wav as the vulture starts to fly. The vulture is 
a bie heavy bird and it is not easy for him to get away into the air. bo 
he takes a hopping run in order to get up a little speed before he takes off 

from the ground. In the same way the aeroplane needs to get up a little 

speed and runs along the ground before starting to fly. 

It was just before the Great War of 1914-1918 that aeroplanes first 
beean to come into use. Much development took place in aerial navigation 
d?,?ina the war chiefly for fighting purposes. Aeroplanes were useful for 
RcnntfnB and for throwing bombs After the war was over they served 
,h ends’of neace Now in most parts of Europe there are daily services of 
the ends of p • , p ; Aeroplanes have flown across the 

«*».. .f «•« —• »•> 

Hughes He. re.,,1 

In ^ y wfnur davs (91 hours 17 minutes)—which was a record, 
the world in ab ®“”°^J ina ( hiin f or his achievement, another American 

While we wer PP on a battered monoplane from New York to 

“Duggie Corriga ^ , t 0 f Corrigan across the Atlantic is 

Ireland, again m rec0 He had none of the wealth, preparation or 

noteworthy in many < • „ . His flight across the Atlantic 

publicity of Mr. H 0 ^ I Pereas Mr. Huge, has cost him let 
cost him two pence m ’ achine was officia ii y and “airworthy, 

£4 per mile. Corrigan than nine years old. The machine cost 

S.’S ST? most of the ^nd^ were home rnad^.n 

SK'° a He 8 f^tened h°il “Jbin'door with a piece of wire and it flapped a 
great part of the way. 
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methods useful in the case of young criminals be applied to those who have 
been hardened into a life of crime ? This is the question which needs to 
be thought out carefully, and about this every one must come to his own 
conclusion. 

If we study murder cases we see that ninety-nine out of every hund¬ 
red murders are the result of jealousy, misery, passion, lack of moral sense 
and uncontrolled hatred. Not every murderer gets hanged. Many are 
sentenced to what is called ‘transportation for life.’ 

If we study the words ‘transportation for life’ wo find in them impli¬ 
cations which defeat the object of those who defend the death-penalty. 
This transportation is really only for twenty years, and if the man sur¬ 
vives his sentence, he is allowed to go back into society as a free citizen. 
Society thinks that by putting a man into primitive conditions, and mak¬ 
ing him miserable for twenty years it can cure him of his murderous 
tendencies. Now if this is the case after twenty years of a grovelling and 
unhappy life, how much better would the criminal be after intelligent, 
kind and humane treatment ? 


From the murder statistics of every country wc find that the bulk of 
murderers belong to the poorer classes. Their crimes evidently are the result 
of unhappy social conditions. Very few murderers belong to the higher 
classes, and many of the latter are not murderers only because they have 
no motive for committing murders. 


Suppose we take criminals convicted of murder and instead of murder¬ 
ing them ourselves or of sending them to the Andamans, where they are 
caged like beasts of prey, we mike an effort to reclaim them Knowing 
that their crimes are the result of unfortunate social conditions, let us 
begin by giving them a healthy environment, good food, and steady and 
remunerative occupations, t. e., let us try to place them in civilized social 
conditions. By such treatment the criminal will begin to feel that ho is 

not a brute to be paid back in his own coin, but a respected and useful 
member of society. 

We ought to realize that the crime of murder is a solitary criminal 
act—the effect of sudden rage or jealousy or hatred or misery or fear. The 
conditions under which the crime is committed are so extraordinary that 
they are not likely to be repeated in the man’s life. Then why hang him ? 
And are we so sure that every murderer is hanged ? Every humane man 

Lr f ° Uld . USe h " ° r her °P port -uties for eradicating the crime 

S0< *t ty "V B 7 ry t part of the world commits every dav-the 
mme of the punishment of “hanging the prisoner by the neck until' he is 


Whe“Z is e to7e d! ** " h —' 

hanging is deferred until her child is born Let the ind™ whn 8 ™ 11 ^ th@ 
her to death try to enter into the mind of a condemns 

terrible mental agony for the weeks that stiU remain to hlvlehyery andw 
soon as her womanhood is crowned with .th* Ks-fK 1 j , as 

squeezes the life out of her. IsTnot bettor ^ hi ". M ' th 5 law 
child with her! She may have forfeited h.r rr^h IT °" C0 an< l her ’ 

to indict the mental agony that she must undergo ? "when heHabour plfne 
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start, that is the hour of her death ? Psychology has a good deal to say 
on the laws of heredity and environment. The judge should ask a psy¬ 
chologist what the mental make-up of such a child will be who is born 
under such circumstances 1 

The last argument of the supporters of the death penalty is that it has 
a deterrent effect upon possible murderers. They say that if the death 
penalty were abolished, a serious outbreak of murders would occur in every 
country. The following quotation from The International Journal of Ethics 
will be of interest in this connection. It is necessary to point out that in 
Belgium there is no death penalty, while in France it does obtain. 

“The falsity of the plea of the deterrent effect of capital punishment 
was illustrated by a French case last August. A double execution took 
place at Dunkirk of two Belgians named Vanden Bogaert and Swartewa- 
gher. These two ruffians had committed robbery and murder a deliberate 
murder, t. e., for purposes of burglary. If the tear oi the death penalty 
had any effect, why did they not transfer the execution of their plot some 
few kilometres east, over the Belgian border where their necks would have 

1)0011 gg £{0 

This shows clearlv that the death penalty has not ^iev^ its end. 

What then shall we do ? Get rid of our feeling of revenge and leave the 

punishment to Nature that never fails, to punish those who break her laws. 

100. A COMMON LANGUAGE FOR INDIA 

1 LJ^\ “You taught me language, and my profit on’t 

Is I know how to curs e."—Shakespeare. 

H is now recognized on pracl ically all hands that the barrier of langu- 

.«• iVi 5= d* zzzss. 

Some advocates of a tdTatvouVs''“hiL Z 

vernaculars, some of Pn ; g the Gaekwar 

Northerners are in favour o^H^ndi o^Urdu. ^^oo & Common language for 

I°n f r tlfT wfi and" weighed the relative merits of these schools of 

thought. His own view was— 

For Imperial Affairs England Sanskrit. 

For Cultural Life ° 

For National Li e Vernaculars. 

For Home it lace3 the right emphasis 

T the g0 cul.u^ value of o U r own vernacufars and classics, and at the 
upon the cul '“™ the e ] a j m of Imperial India. 

same time »c g eur8eg the diversity 0 f tongues that has kept 

Every patriotic ina Thi diversity has generated suspicion and 

apart the different Pf 0 /^^ pca ^s 1 0 I punja^bi the speech has to be either 
distrust. When ^^^^^preted ln interpretation all unity and 
in English or translated an P . g t0 live> it must have a common 

spontaneity is lost. ma nv different languages in India that the or i- 

language. There are i parn 'them all even if he devotes a lifetime to l . 
nary man cannot hope * Roman Catholic Church, which is an inter- 

We can take a nint- ltuu* 
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national organization, with its centre at Rome. This church teaches all its 
priests the Latin language as their common medium of communication. It 
could not maintain its unity for a week without Latin. 

To think of reviving Sanskrit is a hopeless task. Sanskrit is not 6poken 
anywhere on earth, and since it is not spoken it is useless as well as hope¬ 
less to revive it. To the spread of one of the vernaculars the same objec- 
tion holds. How can a Madrasi speak Urdu or Hindi fluently even after- 
several years of practice ? and even if he could, will it not be a waste of 
time ? He has to learn Madrasi, bis own vernacular, and he has to learn 
English because he cannot get along without it for a day, and must he learn 
Hindi in addition to both these ? Moreover, the advocates of Urdu and 
Hindi break each other’s head on the respective merits of their languages, 
and there is no unanimity anywhere. 

(2} 

I advocate English as the common language for India ; not the com¬ 
plicated English that educated India is painfully taught and never, learns 
properly but a simpler form of it. This is not to say that we should give 
up our own vernaculars. The medium of instruction in the primary classes 
should be the vernacular, and English should be introduced only at ihe 
secondary stage. In this way we should not lose our cultures and at the 
same time learn a language that is the national or governmental language 
of 50,00,00,000 people on this earth. By learning this language we shall 
enter into mental kinship with these people, and inherit their cultures as 
well as our own. Not only shall the barrier of language between the 
Indian peoples be broken, but we shall have a language that shall remove 
barriers between us and many other nations. 

This language is called Basic English and is the fruit of the research 
of many scholars at the Orthological Institute at Cambridge. They have 
arrived at Basic by a process of elimination. They claim that there are 
about 5,00,000 reputable words in the English Dictionary. ' About 20,000 
of them are most commonly used in books for the young. The kinder¬ 
garten child has a vocabulary of 2,000 to 3,000 words. Writers of adver¬ 
tisements and headlines employ about 7,000. The average reader has 
usually 25,000 words at his command. 

The scholars of the Orthological Institute have chosen 850 words 

that can be made to do the work of 20,000. The back of a sheet of 

notepaper will contain them all. For the purpose of instruction they can 

be put on a single photograph record. Experience has shown that they 

can be learnt along with the few necessary rules for applying them in 
twenty-four hours. rr J ® 


Students in India should be able to master the language in a month, 

giving two hours a day to it. One hour of the time they can devotfe to 

the words, comparing them with equivalent expressions in their own yer- 

naculars. The other hour they can spend in learning word order and the 

250 necessary special idiomatic uses which make possible the effect of 
ordinary and familiar use. “ 


ocn Jt “ dl % u,t t0 convince any one who has not studied Baaio h« 
850 words can accomplish the almost incredible feat of satisfying all or 
nary demands. This is possible because most English verbs are fon 
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to be luxuries. We can do very well without them. For example “to 
accelerate” is “to go more quickly” and “to climb” is “to go up.” To 
“break” the law is to “go against” the law. “To kick” is to give a kick. 
Here are four verbs—“acceleration,” “climb,” “break,” “kick”—that can 
be discarded. 

Through long and painstaking tests the experts have weeded out the 
superfluous verbs, until only eighteen verb forms are left—and some of 
the eighteen are retained merely to act as convenient assistants to the 
others. 

By this process of elimination the essential verb forms in English are 
found to be—come, get, give, go, keep, let, put, seem, take, lie, do, have, 
may and will. Properly employed, they can be made to do the work of 
all the rest of the verbs in the fattest of dictionaries. 

Nouns necessary to a clear .understanding of Basic are 400, adjectives 
100, and verbs and verb-helping words 100. To these are added 200 
names of picturable objects, such as pencil and cart, and fifty adjectival 
opposites, such as narrow and slow. 

With these the list of 850 is complete. 

We must recognize that Basic English is the only language that has 
a chance cf becoming the secondary language of the masses of India. The 

sword of the English has thrown the different peoples of India together, 

but they cannot successfully go together in their new and inevitable com¬ 
mon life until the present language blockades are broken down. The 
greatness of Basic lies in its ease and simplicity It would speed the 
birth of an Indian nation, not divided by the curse of Babel as now but 
united and strong. The language barriers of India make our peop e aliens 

practically deaf and dumb, a few leagues away from home Bu > before 

this happens Indians must have political power, or a dictator like Kemal 
who will perform this miracle. 

Otherwise India will never achieve anything either politically or 

culturally. The greatness of a culture lies in its universality and all the 
Indian cultures that we know are terribly narrow and bigoted. The 
t? oon piiitnrp his spread over the whole world. Let us accept.it and 

along*with it Basic English and nearly ninety per cent of the problems of 
political India will be solved. 

101. HOW TO MAKE VILLAGE LIFE BETTER THAN WHAT IT IS TO-DAY ? 

i c 11 tv I i f t nf Indian villages must first take into consi- 

, r°n the crushtog 4 poverty of “vlgcr and devise ways and mean, 
deration the crushing p y talking of a higher standard of hv- 

10 ^ma"3 resource! of the'village. Without a 

higher standard of living, other hand, it is amazing in 

whatinsanitary Editions ou‘r rural countrymen live and yet preserve 

their health. Con , mi8si oner for Rural Reconstruction, Punjab 

Mr. F. L. l>ra} ne, • the we alth of this province by four 

suggests that it 18 P os ® lbl , ‘ bv , rovi „g the method of cultivating 

wh 0 »t rU Tnothe n . Ua B^ “ ores could be added by conservmg manure and 
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has to ratify the various conventions and recommendations of the U.W.O’s 
Labour office. The Workmen's Compensation Act has effectively provided 
for compensation to the workmen in case of accidents resulting in tern- 
porary or permanent disablement and in case of death to the survivors. 
The factories, under the provisions of the Indian Factory Act, are periodi¬ 
cally inspected by the special staff of the Department of Industries. The 
employers can no longer deprive the poor worker of his earnings by fining 
him for negligence, inefficiency, loss of material and such other reasons. 
This too is regulated and the amount of fine cannot exceed the specified 
limit We see that the labourer is sufficiently protected. Perhaps, the 
one thing needful is the fixing of the minimum wage. This has been left 
untouched as it is hoped that this can be done by the Trade Unions and 
Employers. Whenever there is a dispute or a strike (actual or threatened), 
the Government has made provision for enquiry and amicable conciliation 
through arbitration. Strikes are a hard blow not only to the employer 
and the country but also to the poor worker who loses many hours of work 

and consequently pay. 

From conditions in the factory, we come to the consideration of condi¬ 
tions outside the factory. The first thing which the worker needs is good 
sanitary houses at cheap rents. He needs recreation grounds and clubs for 
himself and his family. He requires medical aid. For mental relaxation 
he must be educated to use his leisure. He frequents wine shops or gam¬ 
bling dens, for the excitement of wine and dice help him to escape from 
the grim realities of his life. The employer can do a lot for him. He has 
vast resources at his command and a little inducement on his part goes a 
long way in winning over the recalcitrant worker. Modern factory owners 
are more humane than their predecessors because they have come to realize 
that a healthy and contented worker is more efficient than a sickly and 
grumbling one. Low wages, unemployment or uncertain work, illness and 
corrupt habits force the labourers to borrow on heavy interest, usually 
varying from 75% to 150% per annum. Being new to the town life they fall 
victims to the money-lender who like a parasite goes on sucking their earn¬ 
ings in the form of his interest—-the principal.sum is never wiped off. The 
Workers Co-operative Societies can remedy this defect to a very great 
extent. Proper education and healthy family life produce moderation and 
economy. Industrial labourers have shown wonderful improvement ever 
since prohibition was introduced by the Congress Ministries. 

We may now turn to the welfare work, which may be defined as work 
for improving the health, safety and general well being and the industrial 
efficiency of the workers beyond the minimum standards laid down by the 
Factory Acts and other labour legislation. Its aim is threefold : partly 
humanistic, to enable the workers to enjoy a richer and fuller life : partly 
economic, to improve the efficiency of labour ; and partly civic, to develop 
a sense of responsibility and dignity among the workers and thus to make 
them worthy citizens. We have mentioned the share in this noble work of 
the employers. Their work is supplemented by local bodies like the Muni¬ 
cipality and social service agencies, like the Servants of India Society 
These service agencies have embodied in them the strongest Indian tradi¬ 
tions of unstinting service and the Western practical experience of social 

ui- e i.• ^e r eal value of the welfare work of all these agencies lies iW 

establishing higher standards of working and living conditions which by 
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becoming general, will ultimately lead to the raising of the minimum 
standard. The Trade Unions look at this work with disfavour and suspicion 
—quite unjustified. The latest enemy of labour welfare workers is com- 
munalism which has divided the labourers into antagonistic groups and 
unions. 

104. MACHINE VERSUS MAN 

Civilization consists, essentially, in the development of man’s control 
over nature. (This is a Western definition.) Western civilization is the out¬ 
come of this control over nature. The “Industrial Revolution” extends 
from the middle of the eighteenth century to the present time. Over a large 
part of the world it is passing only now through its earlier stages. It can 
be seen at its best, and with all its implications, in present-day Russia. 
All over Russia there is taking place a swift transition from primitive condi¬ 
tions which have endured for many centuries to great mines working at 
top pressure and factories equipped with the latest machinery from America 
and Western Europe. Russia is endeavouring, at one leap, to advance much 
further than the United States, Great Britain, and Germany have advanced 


in two centuries 

It is possible to undertake such a task on account of modern mechani¬ 
cal development. One invention leads to another, and manufacturers, eager 
to reduce costs of production, are always on the look-out for new devices. 
Mechanization is moving faster and faster towards a goal which seems to be 
nothing less than the complete elimination of man’s physical strength as a 
factor in the process of production. “From coal heaving to button pressing 
seems to sum up the industrial story of the modern world. 

The machine is replacing human labour in three ways. In the first 
nlace the limits of the individual’s physical strength have been trans¬ 
cended The weight that a machine can lift, or the pressure that it can 
apply, bears no relations at all to the physical strength, individual or col¬ 
lective, of those who manipulate its levers. As technique improves, this 
force can be applied on an ever-increasing scale. 

Secondly, the machine serves as a substitute for human skill. It car¬ 
ries out automatically and with a constantly improving accuracy countless 

inhs which had previously been done by workers whom only long practice 
jobs which naa P y machines grow more delicate and complicated 

could make Asthe^n gr m0 re acquired 

s ... 

^ , f^r’nhvsical strength or manual skill, but goes further towards 
the need fo p / ]acement of labour. Any one who visits a modern flour 

th -n Twala Mill at Amritsar for example, or the Ganesh Mill at Lyal - 

mill (the Jwala Mi 1 t th e i iin j na tion of labour can be pushed. 


t se-. gS ‘it to the top storey of the miU. 

Have the mi l fitted with becomi flour> ag ifc descends automatical^ 
ro d r e to floo g r uniil it is packed automatically into sacks and dropped 
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into lorries which will hear it away to wherever it is wanted. In this pro- 
cess no human hand need touch the grain. 

Western civilization, built upon the machine being urged by its own 
discoveries to production on a larger and larger scale, and to an unending 
expansion of markets as the necessary condition of productive stability 
where is it going ? At present it has reached a state of deadlock. In the 
nineteenth Century the"rapidly expanding world-market enabled western 
countries to increase their production for the sake of export. But of late 
the world demand has failed to keep pace with the expanding production 
made possible by the machine. 

So the West goes on producing more and more while it has fewer and 
fewer consumers. To the technician it seems as if the manual worker ,s 
superfluous as an agent of production. If he is not allowed to produce, 
how shall he acquire the means to consume ? And if there are no consumers 
or the consumers have not the power to buy, of what use is this vast 
productivity of the modern machine ? This is the dilemma of man versus 
machine. At present the machine seems to have got better of the man. 

Mechanization of world industries will always leave redundancy of 
labour that can never hope to find employment. The unemployment 
statistics of various countries record a higher percentage of unemployment 
among workers over forty than among the youngsters. Where new 
machines are introduced, the older workers are usually the first to be 
dispensed with. This is so because younger men are more adaptable to new 
industrial processes than those who have long been accustomed to a tradi¬ 
tional method. When elder men are thrown out of work, it is very hard 
for them to find new jobs, and their spells of unemployment tend to 6e 
prolonged. There is no doubt that the development of industrial technique 
is likely to put an increasing premium on youth as a qualification for 
employment. 


It is an axiom of economics that the economic activities of mankind 
have only one object —the promotion of human happiness. Now if mach¬ 
ines lead to throwing workers out of employment, and destroying their 
means of consumption, while there is an actual over-production in the 
market, of what earthly use are machines ? The answer to this is that the 
fault does not lie with the machine, but with man. Machines are good, 
but the goods machines make are not distributed equitably or rationally. 
The answer to the problem of machine versus man is not ‘Man’ or 
‘Machine,’ but rational production and rational distribution. 


105. THE EVILS OF WAR. (P U v Inter., 1941) 

“Their men, young and old, I took prisoners. Of some, I out off the hands and 
feet; of others, I cut off the noses, ears and lips ; of the young men’s ears I made a 
heap ; of the old men’s heads I built a tower. I exposed their heads as a trophy in 
the front of the city. The male ohildren and the female children I burned in the flame,” 

—Assyrian Inscription. 

War is a thing known only to human beings. Animals do not fight 
on a large scale with their own species. We find only men fighting one 
another, not tigers or wolves. War involves tremendous loss of life In 

the Napoleonic wars from 1804 to 1814, 1,700,000 Frenohmen lost their 

lives. Plutarch says of Julius Caesar : “In somewhat less than ten vears 
during which he carried on his campaign in Gaul, he took by storm about 
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800 cities and subdued 300 nations, and fought with three million men at 
different times, of whom he destroyed one million and took as many 

P™Tq 7-, In the ™ of 19H-1918, 8,538,315 men were killed and 
21,219,402 were wounded. 


Loss of life at such a tremendous scale naturally leads to racial 
degeneration. When we study these figures we wonder how many young 
poets, scientists, sages, artists, inventors, novelists, dramatists, musicians, 
teachers and professors were destroyed in this holocaust. The best the 
strongest, the bravest men are killed, and the inferior stock breeds the 
next generation. The Napoleonic wars were such a drain on Revolution¬ 
ary hranee that the average stature of next generation was perceptibly 
lowered. Thus war is anti-biological. A warlike nation can be compared 
to a man who is continually losing his life-blood. How can we expect such 
a nation, or such a man to attain to his natural development ? 

War rouses the animal passions of man and intensifies and glorifies 
cruelty. The quotation at the head of this essay shows how the Assyrian 
warrior-king of antiquity took pride in his deeds of diabolical cruelty and 
savagery. If we study the sculptures of ancient Assyrian palaces, we 
shall find the same phenomenon. There we find sculptures showing the 
tortures inflicted upon conquered enemies. Here is a quotation from 
Cromwell referring to the massacre of Irish soldiers at Drogheda : “I 
forbade our men to spare any that were in arms in the town, and I think 
that night they put to death about 2,000 men. I ordered the steeple of 
St. Peter’s Church to be fired, where one of them was heard to say in the 
midst of flames, ‘God damn me, I burn, I burn.’ In the Church itself 
nearly 1,000 were put to the sword. I believe that all their friars were 
knocked on the head, but two.” The following instructions are issued to 
young European recruits at present : “In hand to hand combat, to jab 
two fingers in the enemy’s eyes and force them back into his brain, to 
twist the bayonet after delivering the point, to prevent the wound clos¬ 
ing ; to slit open the stomach from top to bottom with a dagger ; to finish 
off wounded men lying on the ground, placing one knee on chest, and then 
jerking up the head with a short sharp movement to dislocate the spinal 

column." 


An enormous amount of wealth is wasted in war. If this wealth were 
used for purposes of social and political reform the golden age of mankind 
would not be long delayed. So much money every year is spent on na¬ 
tional armaments, that little is left for schools, public, buildings, old age 
pensions, widows’ pensions, medical relief, etc. Just try to work out with 
a pencil*and a piece of paper how many schools could be opened, and how 
many children given a free holiday in the country, with the money that is 
spent in building a modem battleship. As an eminent Indian has pointed 
out • “The nations of to day resemble a lunatic who should spend so much 
money in fireworks and crackers that he must go short of food and 

drink." . . 

War is anti-democratic. Bureaucracies and despotisms flourish m 
war In tim^s of danger the Romans appointed a dictator. Their wars 

led to the downfall of the republican government and the establishment 
of the race of the Imperial Caesars. Napoleon trampled down the commit¬ 
tee of Public Safety, because France had a foreign war on her hands. 
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During the Great War even the Cabinet was found too unwieldy in Eng¬ 
land and supreme authority passed into the hands of a smaller body. In 
a period of war every man is encouraged to become a slaughterer of his 
fellow-men and free speech and free thought are suppressed. 

How can we abolish war which is so cruel and unnecessary ? The 
only remedy seems to lie along the line ot the United Nations Organization. 
Just as we have abolished the duel, so must we abolish war. A few days ago 
Captain Fanelli, an Italian, challenged Major Atlee, an Englishman, to a 
duel, because Major Atlee had publicly criticised Italian policy towards 
Abyssinia. Major Atlee told Captain Fanelli that expertness in the use of 
firearms or the sword would only show which of these two was a better shot 
or a better swordsman, not whose country was in the right. Force cannot 
take the plac? of argument or logic. This principle of the superiority of logio 
over force must be extended to national dealings. Even after a war there 
are peace conferences, and treaties are made by mutual agreement. War is 
a pretext for robbery. Every war is made for money in some form or an¬ 
other. There has been no instance in history where a nation wont to war 
on an issue economically detrimental to itself. War can be abolished only 
by educating every nation on this planet into the idea that it is possible to 
divide the resources of the world equitably and fairly without the use of 
force. The use of force is very seldom made in the cause of Right. 

106. WHAT I CAN DO ABOUT COMMUNAL PEACE (P. U., B. A., 1946) 


The communal problem is so vast that the individual may at first be 
appalled when he sees its mangnitude and realizes his own insignificance in 
comparison with it. Mahatma Gandhi has, in a recent speech at Abbota- 
bad, confessed his inability to solve it. Leader after leader has arisen, 
confronted this problem, and fallen back baffled. What then can I do 
about communal peace ? The first thing is not to accept defeat. Provi- 
dence has confronted us with this problem, so Providence must desire us to 
solve it. There must be a solution, the problem would not have been there. 
Small beginnings make great endings and one must begin with himself. 

Communalism consists in judging an individual or a problem, not on 
its merits, but by its label. So the heart of it is injustice. Human nature 
has one great weakness—it flatters itself by believing its own prejudices 
panaceas, inheritances, opinions, solutions and conclusions to be correct 
while condemning the prejudices, panaceas, inheritances, opinions, solu- 
tions and conclusions of all others. The communalist is generally an 

justification Th« T deep ! y aboufc * thing without sufficient 
IaV Th f oll | t . lon of communalism lies in making an individual 

get out of this rut, making him see things as they are. 

I, as a college student, can make an anti-communal beginning I shall 

tr friend ? and COm P“ ni °" s “'“’'S' my own 
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candles on the parapet of my house, and when there is the birth-day of 
Holy Prophet why should not my Hindu friends do the same ? Something 
of the spirit that Akbar tried to introduce into India must be revived. We 
must give up the idea that Hindu and Muslim cultures are so irreconcilable 
that there can never be any common platform between them. We live and 
die in the same land—if you pick up a handful of dust anywhere who cun say 
whether it was part of a Muslim’s body or a Hindu’s body ? The air that I 
breathe in the class—a few moments before a Hindu may have been breath¬ 
ing it, and after me many Hindus may breathe it again. I detest the sign¬ 
boards at every railway station and official place in India saying “Drinking 
water for Hindus only”,“Drinking water for Muslims only.” The water comes 
from the same tap, perhaps the jars into which the water is put were brought 
from the same potter, yet the moment the water is poured into one jar it 
becomes Hindu water, the moment it is poured into another jar it becomes 
Muslim water. How absurd these things are and how ready we are to 
break each other's heads over them ! The Government College, Lahore, 
has recently introduced the celebration of ‘Common Festivals.’ On the 
‘Id’ day a dinner is held in the Hall in which students of all communities 
join. A lunch is held on the Basant day— last year it was held at 
Jahangir’s Tomb in Shahdara—and after lunch boys fly kites and members 
of the staff join. It is so picturesque to see boys and girls—there are girls 
too, and wives of some members of the staff—clad in yellow turbans or 
sarees laughing and boisterously making fuQ of each other. These common 
celebrations must spread to all the Colleges in the Punjab. There are some 
who at these dinners raise the question of halal and jhatka. I admit that 
there is a great deal of truth in their points of view but there is one grave 
drawback too. That drawback is that if they are taken literally eating 
together becomes impossible. So for one or two meals in the year they 
must be content to give up the flesh of animals slaughtered in their pet 
way, and eat just vegetarian food. I refuse to believe that both Muslims 
and Sikhs eat meat at every meal. In the villages they do’t eat meat for 
months and months. So it is clear that two or three vegetarian meals a 
year are no hardship to anybody, but, on the contrary, a pleasant change. 


Comfnunalism comes out in College at election times. The candidates 
are so anxious to get into this office or that that they do not scruple to arouse 
and exploit communal feelings. Now here I. and every other college 
student can take a bold anti-communal stand. He should refuse tc .give a 

communal vote, but judge the candidates on merit and vote for the one 

who he thinks is most suitable. Men are like sheep and can be so easily 
led If one or two students take such a stand, and are not afraid of un- 
nonularity or misunderstanding, the communal atmosphere shall fast dis- 

1 P ‘ rJL. college Sometimes communalism takes another form and 
appear from the oolieg ^ ^ ^ , g J ^ heard student3 taUin? 9 

? rl fnr thinking highly of a member of the rival community. They 
” -‘ Whv ^fptise so and so t Don’t you know that he is an enemy 

T/our religion and our culture ?” In the days of the glory of our religions 
of our religion ^ enemies. Sultan Saladin has become a proverb, 

we , “/tfAutorv of Raiputana is full of stories of chivalry to enemies. It is 

onfy cowards^ho fe J ar to praise their enemies and how low have we fallen 

that we are ungenerous even in won i 
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It is easy for a student to be non-communal. He lives in a sheltered 
and idealistic atmosphere. His mind is fresh, his sensibilities are keen, his 
emotions are generous. Let him make a beginning. It; may^ be that when 
he passes out of college and “enters life”, he shall find the world quite 
different from what he thought, it was. His idealism shall suffer a rude 
shock. He shall realize that people at the top are dishonest. I hey talk 
glibly in golden words but when it comes to action they are the narrowest 
of narrow communalists. That alas ! is the history of India over and over 
acrain !—brother betraying brother, friend stabbing friend in the back. If 
we don't fight it in college, no body ever shall. So we must be non-com- 

mu nal. 

107. WAR : ITS CAUSES (P. U., B. A., 1938) 


War is the result of two human passions —aggressiveness and posse¬ 
ssiveness. Both these can be lumped up in one word—selfishness. So long 
as human beings are selfish they will make war upon each other. There 
is a war-dance in the blood of “Every man.” If he cannot assert himself 
at the cost of his enemies, he will do so at the cost of his neighbours. 
Capitalism is war, and socialism, and communism and fascism are also war. 
By all these systems certain human beings force their ideas upon others, 
force them to go to their graves or live only because A, B or C wishes it. 

It modern warfare the innate selfishness of human beings marks 
itself as “economic necessity.” This becomes clear if we study the Great 
War of 1914—1918. Outwardly it was an honourable war. It was said 
that Austria was making the murder of the Archduke a pretext for subju¬ 
gating Serbia, that Russia mobilized against Austria to prevent this : 
that Germany was dragged into the Austro-Russian quarrel by her alliance 
with Austria, that France was dragged on the other side by her alliance 
with Russia : that the German army had to make a desperate attempt 
to conquer the French army before the Russian troops could reach her ; 
that England was compelled to attack. Germany because she was allied 
to France and Russia etc. etc. Now all these explanations make war 
appear romantic. These make it appear as if Tommy tried to kill Fritz 
for some metaphysical and transcendental reasons. 

But this is not so. When the German Kaiser complained that 
Germany had not been left “a place in the sun” (as Mussolini did later 
in the case of Abyssinia) what did he mean ? The meaning becomes clear 
if you imagine yourself to be a German trader, with more goods than you 
can sell in Germany, faced with two alternatives in 1914. Either you 
must shut up your factory and be ruined or find some market in Africa. 
Looking at the map of Africa you discovered that the best places in the 
Mediterranean coast belonged to the English, the Italians, the French and 
the Spaniards The rest of Africa was English and French Hinterland. You 
could not sell your goods in Africa without ousting those who already 
possessed it That is why war was inevitable. The war of 1914 - 1918 . 
was at bottom only a fight between the capitalists of England, France 

the African 6 markets ^ t ^° S6 ® erman y on ttie other, for command of 

we , cu , r i el ^ es the q uest ion—if war is really a war between 

.Why should Tommy and Fritz fly at each other’s throats ? 
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The war vriH not bnn g them more wealth nor more happiness, then why 
do they tight . The answer to this question makes us face another prob- 
lem of human psychology. Really speaking no country in the world is 
truly democratic, not even America. Every country is ruled by a small 
group of men who form the ruling class. The ruling class always use 
th« ir powers to make their own rule secure and to make its ben- tits to 
themselves as great as possible. (We see this in India every day, almost 
* every hour.) The ruling class have all the power, all the initiative, all the 
intelligence, and all the rewards above bare subsistence, while the rest 
are like domestic animals. Theirs is a life of unrelieved toil which they 
endure because they are taught to acquiesce in it. It is wrong to assume 
that the ruling class are benevolent. History contradicts benevolence in 
the ruling class. The ruling class are only benevolent when self-preserva¬ 
tion compels them to be so, as some provincial governments are benevo¬ 
lent to the peasant proprietors at the present moment. (In any case 
benevolence is a dangerous frame of mind since it implies superiority to 
its object. The benevolent ruler will give to his subjects what he thinks 
they ought to want, not what, in fact, they do want. Don’t we see this 
too in India ?—especially about political reforms and crucial economic 
problems, like the rupee ratio ? ) The ruling classes encourage war and 
preparations for war in their own interest and make Tommy and Fritz 
believe that it is for their sake that they fight. This is achieved by means 
of the wireless, the press and the platform. 

At the present moment in Fascist countries which openly preach war 
as that which brings human energies to their utmost pitch of perfection, 
the thought of Nietzche is being used to persuade the lower classes to 
fight for the economic interests of the upper. Nietzche rejects Bentham's 
concepts of “happiness” and “the greatest number.” “Mankind,” he 
says “js much more of a means than an end...mankind is merely the ex¬ 
perimental mateiial.” The end he proposes is the greatness of the ex¬ 
ceptional individuals. “The object is to attain that enormous energy of 
greatness which can model the man of the future by m« ans of dis* ipline 
and also by means of the annihilation of the bungled and the botched, 
and which can yet avoid going to ruin at tha sight of the suffering created 
thereby , the like of which has never been seen before.” This means that 
the exceptional man, say the capitalist, D perfectly justified in destroying 
millions and millions of Tomrnys and Fritzs (“the bungled and the bot¬ 
ched”; for the sake of some selfish whim or other. 

I will end this brief essay by quoting a poem written by a Young 
Spanish poet about the civil war in bpain. It has been translated by 
Stephen Spender. This poem will show the reader wbat a waste of 
human material war is and how it destroys the happiness of millions and 


millions of the young. 


MADRID 


Horizon of war, who lights, whose unexpected sun rises, so brief, 
whose fleeting dawns, promises, fires, multiply the mt^iminable 

death. 

Here in Madrid, by night, solitary, sad, the front 

both synonymous and above my gaze like a lament the heroes 

crash, they fall submerged in the green abyss of my face. 
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I know th.t I *m deserted, that I am alone, that the front parallel 

1 wS my frown, disdaioe my grief and me accompames. 

Before the glorious circle of fire I can evoke nothmg, nor anything 

There 0 ” noTlry. pleasure, lived hefore, which I can call hack from 

The” y iTno absence, no legend, no hope to calm my agony with its 
illusion. 

Here in Madrid, facing death my narrow heart keeps hidden a love 
which grieves me, chichi cannot even reveal to this night before 
this immense field of heroism _ AnieA j llhl o_ 1038. 
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108. THE IDEAL STATE {P.V.. D.A.. 1939 <fc 19S0 Suppl.) 

‘‘For form* of government let fool* contest, 

Whetever is best administered is best " 

The above is an oft-quoted text from Pope, that classical utterer of 
social and political gospel. In the modern age of political experimentation 
it is perhaps not difficult to pick out the few characteristics of a State 

which joined together will make it into an ideal state. Tt may appear a 
very easy task but the venture will be hazardous and baffling. A mess oi 
constitutions : monarchy, representative or pirliamentary government, the 
Republics of various types, the Fascist Slate, the Socialist state (an anni¬ 
hilation of it) etc., present a formidable front. The amateur or political 
maniac will at best sucoeed in getting up a patched-up quilt sort of 
constitution or like the dress of the harlequin. I would not tread on that 
path, lest I should be taken to task like the dapper little writer in 
Washington Irving’s essay “The Art of Book-making.” Whatever be the 
form of State, I am contented if it is best administered ; that is if it pro- 
motes the greatest good of the greatest number. 

The id»al state should provide freedom in its three forms social, 
religious and politbal. The subj^c's surrender some of their rights and 
privileges and vest them in the common body called the State. It is true 
but that does not mean that they are to be stopped from the exercise of 
their other fundamental rights. Freedom of speech and the press is 
essential since the subjects have to ventilate their assent or dissent of the 
national policy. The enforcement of gagging Press Laws indiscriminately is , 
the negation of the right of the people. Dictatorship will not last a day 
but for the Pres* Laws. Religion is our personal relationship with God * 
and our worship is accordingly our own. State interference in religious / 
matters is intolerable, more so if it is to favour one religion at the cost of 
another. Occasionally this right of the people may have to be curtailed 
for the sake of law and order in the oountry and in an ideal state such 
occasions will be few and far between. By political freedom is meant the 
free exercise of the individual’s rights as against the State. Every citizen 
must have a voice if not a direot hand in the administration of the State. 
The vote and its exercise should be unquestioned and uncoerced. Of oourse 
it will be necessary for the state to educate its members to exercise their 
votes in a manner whioh will not jeopardize the state. The division of its 
members into political parties is only natural and as long as there is a 
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healthy spirit ° f rivalry an d c °Dip e ti tic) n for sc^iee of the state it is all 

nght. But the moment the political parties begin to vie with one another 
tor political power and selfish ends, they become a danger to the stability 
ot the state and the peace of the country. 

A state which secures for its members freedom must look to their 
welfare and prosperity. Its financial policy and trade regulations should 
be sound and such as ensure f..r the state ample revenue for carrying out 
the administration and for the people ample and equal opportunities for 
work and profit. I he state must look to the maintenance of the existing 
highways and opening new ones. It must have a department of research 
which should help the industrialists and the agriculturists with suggestions 
and guidance and the promoters of new ventures should be subsidized by 
the state. It should be the duty of the state to see that no undue pre¬ 
ference is given to a member or a group for preference and monopoly create 
suspicion and jealousy—the two enemies of good government. 

Side by side with the prosperity of the country, the state should take 
care of the moral well-being of the people. Schools, colleges and universities 
should exist for imparting liberal and technical education. Art centres 
should be opened for what is this world without the “flowery band" of 
beautiful objects. We should not close the horizon of our emotions but 
keep it open. Nature and classical books are the two perennial sources of 
universal emotions. The state should provide common platforms, pub¬ 
lic halls, theatres, libraries, gymnasiums and churches where the different 
classes of people may meet. To keep the nation’s mind strong, the state 
should perpetuate the memory of its great men. This is done by observing 
the days of their births or deaths as sacred days and holding public func¬ 
tions and celebrating fairs or ceremonials. A nation which is cut off from the 
heritage of the past begins to stagnate like the water of the lake which has 
no outlet. National heroes are a tonic to rejuvenate the mind of the 
people : their heroic deeds raise us from the mortal to the immortal ; from 
the quagmire of selfishness to selflessness and glory. The public depart¬ 
ment of the state should help the poor and the needy : old people, widows, 
orphans and the destitute. It should take in hand the construction of 
canals, wells, reservoirs, roads and railways in times of famine to provide 
food to the distressed. The dole system does not suit a good state. 

The health of the country is as much the concern of the state as social 
welfare. The various parts of the country should be spread over by upto- 
date hospitals supervised by the most efficient staff. It should be within 
the power of the average man to avail himself of the treatment. The medi¬ 
cal department should guard against the outbreak of epidemics by distri¬ 
buting literature and preventive medicines amongst the people and inocula¬ 
ting suspected cases. Health is strength. If once these efforts are relaxed 
or slackened, the state has to spend a lot to restore the health of the 

country. 

Last but not least, we come to the defence of the country against out¬ 
side attacks and the preservation of law and order within. In modern 
times defence has assumed the first position in the nation's budgets. It 
has become necessary for every nation, however peaceful its policy or rela- 
tions to arm itself to the teeth. Be prepared for war if you want peace, 

\ the slogan of the day. For law and order an adequate police force, a 
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rigid code of laws and impartial courts of trial and appeal have to be 
maintained. On the one hand the state must guard its frontier and on 
the other the hearts of its people and officers. 

An ideal state should exist for the sake of its people. 


109. WAR IS A NECESSARY EVIL (P. U.. B. A., 1937) 

No one can deny that war is an evil. Its very name is a terror, its 
methods are inhuman and its effects are disastrous. It involves vast ex¬ 
penditure of money, waste of material and destruction of human and ani¬ 
mal lives. The progress of life stops all of a sudden, trade is paralysed 
and communications are cut off. It gives, no doubt, a fillip to the arma¬ 
ment industry and brings money to the coffers of the profiteers and war 
lords. The average man stands to gain nothing. The nation building 
* works are closed and research is diverted to the improvement of the ex¬ 
isting methods of warfare. Science has revolutionized wars and made 
them so horrible that a nation considers long before launching one. Let 
us consider the problem in detail and find out why, if at all, war is neces¬ 
sary. 


When two countries declare war they suspend friendly relations. 
Love and goodwill change into hatred and vengeance. Both start pre¬ 
parations and perfect those made already in advance. All available re¬ 
sources of men, money and material are pooled in the prosecution of the 
war. To secure men the governments resort to inflammatory speeches 
or press propaganda or radio invectives against the enemy. The secret 
services work day and night to unearth imaginary plots against the 
government or ils leaders. The political parties find and unhesitatingly 
avail themselves of the opportunities for revenge and retribution. Hund¬ 
reds of innocent non-paity men are either sent to concentration camps or 
put to death. The actions of the warriors in active service are extolled 
to the skies: The flame of patriotic love is fanned by the winds of 
national boasting. To keep up the morale of the forces and the civilians, 
lies are resorted to. In order to get money strict economy in national 
peace-time budgets is the first measure. As this gets very lit'le money, 
new taxes and loans (often forced), inflation of currency, infliction of 
fanes confiscation of property, special war fuuds and subscriptions etc., 
are the other nuasures which the belligerent governments resort to. War 

SnAnS| l, 2"* eV i e ” th ? Ugh the nation totters on the ver S e of bankruptcy. 

mSltrfS T f?rce ^ n ! tionS t0 borrow forei 6 n credit and the 

credit for mat ° an . m Ca$h “I? concestion '-•ripples the country's 

war . r y,a 7 t0 COme - Perba P 8 ' ,he fittest difficulty in times of 
war ,s the shortage of raw material and food. The fighting forces must 

population e are D not| VeryWhere - Tb f 6uffe ™8 9 privations of the civilian 

tent at Food and ole" neXat^of m ^ 1 ^ 7^ 

rnnlpnioK „T . A necessaries ot life are rationed. In order to 
oifland becom P R 0CkS ’ the ., wa y s °£ trade have to be ke Pf open. The war 
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dustry comes to a standstill when the great god-gun roars and thunders. 
Modem warfare is expensive, not only in that the weapons cost much, but 
it is expensive in the loss of human lives. The most efficient aod skilled 
hands are needed to control modern weapons. Gone are those days when 
the knight-errants fought duels or the infantry and the cavalry constituted 
the strength of the forces or when the cannon fodder’s supply could choke 
the enemy by overwhelming numbers. To-day a war can be won by naval 
blockade, aerial bombardment and land penetration. Destruction of ships 
and submarines on the sea, destruction of property and civilian life on land 
and the ceaseless booming of guns across the frontiers—This is what a war 
means to-day. It is no wonder that our tempers are frayed and our eyes 
are gloomy and vacant. Science has done so much for man but despite 
all it has done it has not made human life securer. The cream of the nation 
is gone to the wars and is irretrievably lost. Who is to take their places, 
and fill in the breach ? Old people, young boys and women. Millions of 
the old people are left stranded in the evening of their lives, millions of 
young boys have no one to look to their breeding or schooling and millions 
of women become childless and widows. Even if the country wins, there 
is deepepread gloom in the country and the songs of triumph are subdued 
by the sighs of the weeping millions. The whole country lies waste : bridges 
and railways have bren bomba r d»*d ; roads have been peppered with shell 
holes ; public buildings burnt or razed to the ground and the atmosphere 
around surcharged with stench, dust and disease. When the war is over, 
the dogs of war are rampant. Every effort is needed to reconstruct the 
oountry and the national life. The country is in the greatest danger of being 
attacked by another country : the list straw may break the camel’s back. 
We shudder to think of the horrors and destruction of th* last World War 
fought to end war but we had in its w«ke wars on all sides : The Italo- 
Abyssinian, the Sino-Japanes**, the German-Polish and the Finn-Russian 
conflagration. The Allies were once again at war with Germany. Knowing 
that war is an evil we fight over and over again. It is a necessary evil. 


War is the last resort when all measures of peaceful settlement fail. 
Human as we are there will crop up differences from time to time , some of 
them are vitnl for the existence of national freedom or solidarity, lo 
vield would be suicidal and in such cas-s we have to resort to war. If our 
peace and liberty is threatened by unprovoked aggression in furtherance 
of the enemy designs of expansion, war is the only effective counterblow. 
Diamond alone cuts diamond : force alone can check force. As long a* the 
nations go on multiplying, wars will also continue Let them adopt the 
policy of “Live and let live/' The lust of vengeance for past defeats or 
insults is also responsible for war. Here we can only trust in culture and 
goodness and pray for light and enlightenment. Wars have been much 
nraised for giving a nation its character. Peace breeds lethargy, case and 
self-indulgence and it is war alone that forges the latent qualities in man ; 
courage patriotism and sacrifice. That may be so but the prme> is very 
h.avyk . P a|thns su ggested that war, like disease famine blight flood and 
earthquake was Nature’s method to regulate population. Who knows the 
mysterious ways of Providence. The economy of Heaven ! bhall we just 

bow and surrender ? 


k 


So Me modern folios 



110. IS MODERN CIVILIZATION A FAILURE ? {P. U., B.A., 1939) 

The word ‘civilize' means “bring out of barbarism, enlighten, 
refine” and “civilization” means “making or becoming civilized ; stage, 
especially advanced stage in social development.” When we talk of modern 
civilization, we take it for granted that the existing condition of society is 
an improvement on the barbarous times which prevailed in the dark ages. 
No doubt it is an improvement. We live to-day in conditions and sur¬ 
roundings far superior to caves and thatched huts. Our food and clothing 
show a distinct advantage over raw meat or unhusked grain. We have 
stepped out of ignorance and the world is not peopled for us with dwarfs 
or gobliDS.7 Witchcraft and sorcery exist in fiction alone A Knowledge and 
science havfc-given us tremendous power : we have built tdwns, ships, aero¬ 
planes etc., and we have invented the radio, the talking machine, the print¬ 
ing press, the submarine, etc., of which the previous generation knew 
nothing. Who can say that the modern age is a failure ? 

But let us change the plane of thinking. What is barbarism ? It is 
“absence of culture, ignorance and rudness”. Interpreted in these terms 
civilization comes to mean a condi'ion of the heart rather than the surround¬ 
ings. Have we more culture 1 Are we less ignorant ? Are we not rude ? 
Culture is defined by Matthew Arnold as the homogeneous and harmonious 
growth of all the human faculties of all tho members of a society, implying 
thereby absence of insincerity, selfishness and prejudice. “It is a study of 
pprfeciion, and of harmonious perfection, general per fection, and p erfection 
which consists in becoming something rather thaw in having something, in 
an inward condition of the mind and spirit, not in an outward set of cir¬ 
cumstances.” Apply this test to modern < ivilization. We have to 

admit that despite the mushroum growth of humanitarian societies and 
political parties, we are divided into antagonistic groups : the poor and the 
rich ; the labourer and the boss : ‘the haves aud the have-nots’. All the 
parts of society do not grow at the same uniform rate. Howsoever one 
may protest, it is the same everywhere. Instead of “sweetness and light” 
“anarchy” prevails. Selfishness is ingrained in us and insincerity is its 
bosom friend. We do not love our neighbours a9 ourselves and we do not 
bother to know how they live, much less how they feel. A cultured man, 
we may say in Henry Newman’s words, is a gentleman. The world, alas! 
gives this word a different connotation : a gentleman is a fop. What afajl 1 
Newmans’s gentleman was required to have th^se qualities - ahimsa, toler¬ 
ance, charity, modesty, peace, patience, forbearance, and resignation. 
How many of these qualities does the modern gentleman possess ? 



We are proud that we live in an age of bonks. “Books have a great 
utility.” They exist to please—to lighten the burden of men’s lives ; to 
make them for a short while forget their sorrows and sins ; their silenced 
hearts, theire disappointed hopes, their grim futures.” This is a noble 
aipa. In the words of Gissing literature produces “the civilized habit of 
mind : one that always represents justice, peace, sweetness of manners 
purity of life-all the things which make for true civilization.” Here too* 
the emphasis is on the qualities of the heart. The present-day civilization* 
thus regarded standfcconvicted and condemned. The world is divided bv 
war but_all the same the parties subscribe to humanitarian associations 
the Red Cross Sooiety and St, John’s Ambulances. This proves that 
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we realize our shortcomings and that the wild element in our nature has 
not destroyed the good. 

Modern civilization has done much to alleviate human sufferings. 
Researches in medicine and surgery coupled with the discovery of the 
X-rays and the radium have revolutionized the entire system. (If science 
has not controlled the destiny of man, it has nevertheless put a stop to its 
ruthlessness.N^ur surroundings and residences are highly sanitary, our 
food is rictr in vitamins and other food elements and our exercise is more 
governed by rules of callisthenics. With electricity humming like the busy 
bee we are safe from the penalty of Adam, the season’s indifference. We 
have the quickest means of communication and transport which enable 
our sympathies to be wide-spread. There is an earthquake in Anatolia, 
food and help can be rushed. The moment Helsinki is invaded by Russia, 
the whole world is ablaze with indignation and in a few hours volunteers 
start pouring in to join the Finns. Never was humanity so closely linked 
as it is to-day. Wars are too few now because science has made warfare 
extremely destructive and a country will think twice before risking a war. 
It is a case of neck or nothing. 


^/Even on the higher plane we have made progress. We have redis¬ 
covered the use of leisure and our games, recreations and entertainments 
are far better than the gladiatorial fights in the Roman amphitheatre or 
the bull baiting by a matador or charioteering on the fatal course. The 
pleasure of reading books is perhaps the least harmful and on the wings 
of imagination we can soar as high and as far as we like. The abstract 
sciences, logic and metaphysics have progressed and the comparative study 
of religions has brought into existence a new school of national thinkers 
who are above religious disputes and dissensions and hence crusades. The 
petty communal bickerings will disappear with further enlightenment. The 
fight over political rights is a new curse which we have to combat. It 
requires a different sort of education and will take yet a long time. The 
present forms of democratic governments and even dictatorships are supe¬ 
rior to the old despotic monarchies. Our approach to God is rational and 
our faith in ourselves greater than in God. We are tackling Natures vast 
reserves of power and force for our emancipation, social, political and 
spiritual, though for Ihe present the former two are more in the limelight. 
So judged modern civilization stands redeemed. 

111. COMMUNISM 


“In the first place none of them (the guardians in Plato's Republic) 

, irttiAvp anv oroDerty beyood what ia absolutely necessary, neither 

8 hno ri h thev have awivate house, with bars and bolts, closed against any 

8 ^° ho has a mind to enter ; their provisions should be only such as are 
one who has a. mindU^en ^ men of tem ,, er ance and courage : 

required by trained ' a fixcd rat o of pay enough 

their agreement is to receive ^ ^ ^ anJ thoy wi „ h common 

to meet ‘be expenses OJ t J’ in a c Gold and silver we will 

meals and live togetner, ns d ,„i n er metal is within them, and 

tell them that they have from “ ' “ “ “ . h 3es under the 

their own is undefiled. And they alone of all the citizens may no 
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or handle silver or gold, or be under the same roof with them or wear them 
or drink from them. And this will be their salvation, and the salvation. 

Of the state. But should they ever acquire homes or lands or moneys of 

their own, they will become housekeepers and husbandmen instead of allies 
of the other citizens ; hating and being hated, plotting and plotted against, 
they will pass through life in much greater terror of internal than of exter¬ 
nal enemies ; and the hour of ruin, both to themselves and to the rest ot 


the state, will be at hand.” 

Thus spoke Plato, the First Communist. Plato lived in a capitalis¬ 
tic society, as do we in this day. Capitalistic society as it exists to-day, 
is based upon the idea of property. The laws under which we live are 
based on the defence of individual property rights. Under this system 
there are many men, women and children who lack even the necessaries of 
life. They are underfed and live in dismal and dirty houses. In the lives 
of the poor there i? no joy and zest and both their activities and vitality 
are on a very low level. 

The unequal distribution of wealth in a society is unjust and unnatur¬ 
al. The sum-total of wealth in a nation should be distributed in a sprit of 
love, as the family income is spent amongst members. 

' The Nawab of Chattari in a speech which he delivered at Meerut on 
August 20, 1935, said : “I remember that in the days of Lord Curzon, an 
effort was made to find out the approximate income per head in this coun¬ 
try, and, as far as I remember, it was rupees thirty per head per annum. 
It may have changed slightly since, but it is quite safe for our purpose to 
take it as it was then. Suppose after all this bitterness and bloodshed, 
we achieved this object, will it really benefit the country ? Will it make 
us any the more prosperous if everybody could have an income of Rs. thirty 
per annum ? I do not remember correctly, but I think it was, Mr. As¬ 
quith who once said that socialism is the best way of making the rich poor, 
but it cannot make poor people rich.” 

There is a good deal of truth in the argument used by the Nawab of 
Chattari. There is one fallacy, however, which needs to be pointed out. 
Property in our society belongs chiefly to the capitalistic class. The law 
is called upon to defend it while the rich use it for the exploitation of the 
poor. The value of capitalistic property is exclusively derived from the 
right to exploit labour. If there were no property, less labourers to be 
exploited, the profiteer will not be able to get a cent of profit from his pro¬ 
perty, factory or field. For this reason society, as it is, exists simply to 
defend the rights of the “Haves” against the “Have-nots.” 

Socialism or communism declares that the product of a man’s labour 
should be common property (“Friends should have all things in common,” 
as Pythagoras said). Its fundamental aim is the complete socialization of 
the powers of production, the complete destruction of social classes, and 
the establishment of a new type of society. 


The trouble with communism is that it gives the individual no liberty. 
No one can express political views hostile to the communistio system.- 
If any one does so, he is killed. It also ignores certain traits of- human 
nature, and its view as to what constitutes value, t.e., what lahour is uti« 
litarian and what is not, seems too woefully narrow and limited, 
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communism any use for such “unproductive” work as making poems 
painting sunsets, or reading Plato ? What would Kant and Spinoza do in 
a society in which they will be compelled to plough and till and sow ? 
Jn communism (as it is practised in Russia to-day), there are no doubt 
certain good points, but the evil is that the machine dwarfs the man. All 
Russia is one big factory which is controlled by half a dozen heads. It 
is true that this factory, i.e., Russia, is not run for the benefit of a few 
individuals but in the interests of all. But is the slavery the less for that 
reason ? 

Plato, it seems, was far wiser than Karl Marxs and Lenin. He 
preached communism not for all, but for the few. In his ideal state only 
the guardians will call every guardian brother or sister, only the guardians 
will be without gold or goods. To the majority Plato concedes all that 
they love so dearly—property, money, luxury, compe tition, privacy. 

It seems to me that the institution of property is so deeply rooted in 
hupaan nature that nothing can eradicate it. Not communism, but 
charity and unselfishness are the remedies for the evils that oommunism 
seeks to do away with. A good deal of the poverty that we see about 
us is bogus, (but to say so d >es not mean that there is not a terrible 
amount that is real and heartrending). Some beggars who stand at street 
corners earn more than many people who work hard for their living. 
Quintin Hogg personally investigated the cases of a hundred street beg¬ 
gars. He found that‘ fifty gave him wrong addresses ! Most of the re¬ 
mainder were undeserving ; only two were cases of genuine need.” 


The poverty of the human race can be destroyed only by two means : 
(a) birth control. (6) increasing production. Human beings should realize 
that to bring a child into the world fur whom the parents cannot provide, 
is a sin against mankind. With fewer consumers the standard of living 
will automatically go up. 

Then we must increase our produce. In India, for example, which 
is primarily an agricultural country, much can be done in this direction 
by sincere co-operation between the government and the people. The 
landlords can supply improved seed and good manure to their tenants 
and consequently increase their prosperity. The government also can 
do much. For instance, they can regulate their radway policy in such 
a way as to enable our agriculturists to compete with foreigners, even in 

our own port towns. 

To one who derives his knowledge about the Communist experiment 

in Russia from books and newspapers it seems that there are a good many 
,features in it which are worthy of imitation by all states, and are thorou- 
ohlr in keening with, are even derivable from, the principles of Manu ; 
frt^nlanned agricultural and industrial production and distribution for 
= raTher than profit ; planned and purposeful vocational as 
“l a“ P ^Ll education tor every boy and girl : planned b.rth-regulation 
, ^Trioinn nf maternity and child-welfare ; planned defence; planmd 
and P rov i 910 " , ation ? planned medical help ; parks of rest and culture 
distribution op P jP d expeditious adjudication ; utilization of 

^t!.rnts h :Ke W nXr 1 p’ubHo goSd and P-jsion of useful public 

and private new interests and social functions for all such of them 
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have special tastes and abilities, and time to spare from domestic duties ; 
dozens of new planned towns, created within the last ten years, with 
appropriate architecture, housing, sanitation, places and means of culture 
and recreation: indirect election since areas and populations are very 
large ; and abolition of illiteracy, unemployment, prostitution, beggary 

and other such evils. 

To praise Russia for these things is not by any means to support 
Stalin who can be a cold and blood thirsty villain. 

112. ETERNAL PEACE IS A DREAM, AND NOT EVEN 
A BEAUTIFUL DREAM, AND WAR IS PART OF GOD’S 
WORLD ORDER (P. V., B.A., 1932) 

i 

It is possible to justify the above statement, bnt we may say at the 
start that it does not contain the whole truth. Like all extreme state¬ 
ments there is an element of truth in it. We must first study that before 
we criticize it. 

Strife or war is nature’s method of discovering the bidden capacities 
of life; struggle is the indispensable accompaniment of progress. If 
men are entirely peaceful and friendly they will stagnate. Competition, 
is required to make the human species grow. Without qualities of an 
unsocial kind, men might have led an Arcadian shepherd life in complete 
harmony, contentment and mutual love, but their talents would have 
remaimd for ever hidden in the germ. 

We must thank nature for aggressiveness, and the insatiable desire 
for possession and for powers. Man wishes concord, but nature knows 
better what is good for the species ; she wills discord in order that man 
may be impelled to new exertion of his powers, and to the farther develop¬ 
ment of his natural capacities. 


The struggle for existence is not altogether an evil. Nevertheless, men 
must soon perceive that it must be restricted within certain limits and 
regulated by rules, customs and laws. The whole movement and meaning 
of history is the ever greater restriction of puguaoity and violence. 


There are people like Nietzsche who have created a new ethics. “What 
is good ? All that increases the feeling of power, the will to power, power 
itself, in man.- What is bad ? All that comes from weakness.” The 
dominant mark of the superman (who is the kernel of Nietzsche’s philoso- 
pny) will be love of danger and strife ; he will nob seek safety first. “Zara- 
thustra was fond of all such as make distant voyages, and like not to 

dang ,® r ‘ Henc f al1 war i 8 good, despite “the vulgar pet- 
tme88 of its causes : a good war halloweth any cause.” 

- 18 ^ he g °° d t 0 / war ’ it leads to order. It brings out 

he mu«? fi TL Ue8 ^ “ He Wh0 mu8t be a crea * or in good and evil-verSy 
he must first be a destroyer, and break values into pieces.” 

Now let us look at the other side of the picture. 

“Thefp 11 ^ S3yrian warr i°r thus boasted of his prowess in a royal inscription • 

anThan^; P ”’ ^ Cutoff 

—■ -•» -^i;az:asi,ia«s 


I 
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exposed their heads as a trophy in front of their city. The male children 
and the female children I burned in the flames.” 

One wishes that Nietzsche, who advocated war so vehemently, had 
been through a war himself. Bad eyesight, however, disqualified him 
from active soldiering, and he had to be content to be nursing in 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1817. He never knew the actual brutality 
of the battle-fields which he idealized with all the imaginative intensity 
of inexperience. Even for nursing he was too sensitively delicate, and 
the sight of blood made him ill. Yet he wrote: “The strongest and 
the highest will to life does not find expression in a miserable struggle 
for existence, but in a will to war.” I wish he had been a general in the 
army of the Assyrian king quoted above : he would have died of horror. 

Modern states are engines of war, a hostile fist shaken in the face of 
a supposedly inferior world. In a war there is neither conqueror nor 
conquered. *It makes practically no difference to a community, apart 
from local ravages, whether its own army or the enemy’s is victorious in 
war. The private citizen pays in such countries a maximum of taxes, 
and suffers, in all his private interests, a maximum of vexation and negleot. 
Nevertheless (such is the perversity of hum in nature) he will decry as 
dead to duty and honour any man who points out how mad is this hope¬ 
less allegiance to a government representing no public interest. 


Take the war of 1914-1918 for instance, and only in one of its aspects, 
War Reparations. Debtor countries could only pay their debts if the 
creditor countries would lend them money to pay with. The pressure of 
debts caused count lies to make exceptional eflorts to expand their exports 
and at the same time to decrease their imports ; this accentuated the com¬ 


petition to sell goods in the world market and provoked retaliatory meas¬ 
ures. The war of arms led to the trade war and the present tconomic chaos 
in the world. Which country in the world has not suffered from this 
slump ? Economics makes no difference between the victors and the 

vanquished. 

Rulers have no money to spend on public education—all resources 
are utilized in preparing for the next war. The nations will not really be 
civilized until all standing armies are abolished. Sianding armies excite 
states to outrival one another in the number of their armed men, which 
has no limit. Standing armies are the direct cause of aggressive wars. 

If we want eternal peace the government of every country must be 
made republican. War should never be declared except by a pi. biscite 
of all the citizens. When those who have to do the fighting have the 
risht to decide between war and peace, history will not be an account of 
wars In a constitution where a subject is not a voting member of a 
4 . * whiVh is therefore, not republican, the resolution to go to the war 

tol the Concern in’,he world. The ruler who practically owns the 

state, suffers no personal discomfort. He resolves to go to war, as to a 

fox-hunting expedition. 

War inevitably leads to reorganization. But mankind has had enough 
of wars With the advent of sen nee, all the comforts and privileges for 
which men fought before, have been placed within the> reach ,of eveiy 
human being. Why not live in peace and share quietly the good things of 
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114. DISARMAMENT 

The World War of 1914—1918 was considered and often declared to be 
a “war to end war”. The allied powers which had beaten Germany pro¬ 
fessed to stand fur a settlement in which self-interest would have no part. 
There was to be universal disarmament as a prelude to a world free from the 
dangers of war. First Germany and her allies were disarmed, and this was 
considered to be a first step towards universal disarmam nt It is clear that 
the allies in forcing disarmament upon their vanquished enemies, were also 
making a clear promise that there would be early disarmament in their own 

countr ies. 


Twenty-five years have gone by, and how much nearer are we to uni¬ 
versal disarmament \ 

In 1930-31 Germany was spending 5% of her total budget on arma¬ 
ments, Great Britain 14%, the United States 17%, France 22% and Italy 
24%. This surely is a most unsatisfactory percentage twelve years after 
the conclusion *.f the ‘war to end war’. Evidently Europe is as much of 
an armed camp to-day as it was in ly 13-14. What is the psychology be¬ 
hind this mad race fur armaments which must sooner or later lead to dis¬ 
aster ? 

The armament-making firms of the various nations are behind this. 
They play upon, and profit by, the mutual fears and suspicions of the na¬ 
tions. If an armament firm succeeds in selling to one country some new 
and deadly engine of destruction, all the other countries which are its 
rivals in the armament race hasten to possess themsdves of an equal 
“quota” of it. The more the armament-makers sell, the more their pro¬ 
ducts are in demand. 


The armament firms are free from nationalistic prejudices and are 
never so happy as when they are selling arms to both parties engaged in a 
war. They are perfectly willing to sell implements of war which will be 
used to blow up their own countrymen to bits. In the Great War many 
thousands of British soldiers were killed and wounded by British rifles 
British biyonets, and British guns. * 


Armament makers are anxious to secure the ears of prominent states¬ 
men. No sooner does an armament firm secure an order from one country 
than its representatives are off to tell the war ministers of all the other coun 

tries of the purchase. In this way they get more and more orders from other 
countries. 


It is clear that if armaments ought to be made at all, their manufao- 
ture should be so controlled and regulated that it be impossible fur any 

one to have a financial interest in making them. There should be legia. 

lation to make it a public monopoly. e 

In the question of general disarmament is closely involved the Ques¬ 
tion of nationalism and internationalism. Nations will not disarm so W 
as they continue to be nations in the sense of having complete national 

rhJhtTn Hn’ Z th V d r of ° at L lonbood involves in the last resort the' 

g i°/° anyt ^. ng w k l0 *\ may be held to serve the interests of the nation 
regarded as an ultimate unit irrespective of the consequences of this action 

* th ?•£* of tb l Wurd : right includes necessarily„d M&b 

the right to make war in the national interest. “wiWDiy 
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Where there is no sense of security there can be no disarmament. 
Insecurity will make each nation endeavour to make itself strong enough 
to ensure its own safety. But no nation can really be so strong. For if 
other powers equally strong combine against it, what would happen to its 
strength ? This happened in the case of Germany in the war of 1914-18. 

For this reason the armaments that a country requires for its own 
defence must be limitless No nation can tell how many powers may 
combine against it in a certain situation. 

There can be no disarmament unless there is a radical change in the 
structure and constitution of European states. The idea of nationalism, 
deeply embedded though it be, must be rooted out of the minds of men 
before complete disarmament can be possible. A World State must first 

be preached. 

It is likelv that there will be a new World war. The League of 
Nations is helpless to prevent war. The Peace Treaty of 1919 was un- ■ 
just in most of its vital features. Nazi Germany means extensive German 

rearmament. 


Germany was prepared to disarm if other nations fulfilled their pro¬ 
mises of disarmament. So far there has seemed little chance of this. 
Therefore, Germany has inevitably rearmed. German armament means 
renewed demands for armaments elsewhere 

It is obvious that the greater the armaments, the greater the dangers 
of war The danger of a new European war on a grand scale is very real. 
It is evident that the new war will be far more destructive than the 
last. When countries believe themselves to be fighting for their nationa 
existence, there are no lengths to which they will not go. 

The only way to foster internationalism is to allow it to take root in 
a soil already prepared for it. And the soil can be prepare on y v pr 

pagandafor p^^t^vfiHneWtab'ly'find^ts con- 

s' kts.S'X" -»—- 

flag— the flag of mankind. 

58 <K? mass. ’JSrUSS X'*32f-■“E 

thing that is beauti ^ „ but hjnt8 at «< the envy 0 f less hap- 

pTJrhlands^^ 8 The 'imperialist Kipling speaks of “lesser breeds without the 

laW ‘” that finds vent in such sneering expressions is a kind 

The nah0 n n n a ' 1S 7 e 'd s t0 hatred, dwarfing of intellect, and war So long 

Butthis a is d an ide^tt for to-day or to-morrow, but for the day after 
to-morrow. 
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115. VOTES FOR WOMEN 


••For there is to be no sex barrier of any kind in this commnnity; leeet of alMn 
education-the girl shall have the same intellectual opportunity as the boy, theym^ 

chance to rise to the highest position in the state. When fhe^osts violates the pre¬ 
admission of woman to any office, provided she has P a fedth^ P 

cinle of the division of labour, he receives the sharp reply that d.™i<vn !” 
be by aptitude and ability, not by sex ; if a woman shows her.elf cap&ble of political 

administration, let her rule ; if a man shows him.elf to bo oa P a ^® 

dishes, let him fuldl the function for which Providence has assigned him. fl 

Republic. 


Indians are accused of treating women as inferior human beings, and 
of keeping them in bondage. This is true to a great extent, but the evil 
is not confined to India only. It is world-wide. If we look at such an 
enlightened country as France we shall be surprised to find that a woman 
in France cannot have a banking account or open a business without the 
consent of her husband, and that she has in most cases no separate proper¬ 
ty. Even if she has some, it is under the control of the husband. 

Some years ago there was a controversy in France when the French 
Senate rejected the Chamber Bill for Electoral Reform, which included 
votes for women. They also rejected another bill which was meant to 
allow French women, who are already admitted to the Bar, to be solicitors 
and bailiffs. Senator Duplautier, who moved that the bill be referred 
back, gave as his principal reason that all such legal professions demand 
the utmost discretion and women are constitutionally incapable of keeping 
a secret. To thifi Collet, a well-known woman writer replied : “1 cannot 

possibly see how professional secrecy could be violated by women any 
more so than by men. If women are sometimes gossips they are no more 
so than men, and they also love to keep a secret.” But the fact remains 
that the French women have no vote. 


The women’s movement in India presents a marked contrast with the 
women’s movement in the West. The advance made by Indian women 
has been remarkable, not only for its extent and rapidity, but also for the 
obstacles which it has overcome. Mrs. R. M. Gray, writing in the Asiatic 
Review, says, “The emergence of Indian women into the open has been 
even more dramatic and startling than the advance made by Western 
women during the war. Some Indian women's names have been bruited 
on the lips of men, even outside India. Three women took an important 
part in shaping the new constitution for India at the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. Others have been Congress leaders and presidents of its war 
councils. Mrs. Naidu, poetess and politician, is well known in Europe and 
America. Hundreds of women have gone to prison in pursuit of their 
national ideals. Thousands have given up 'purdah and emerged from their 

homes to advocate social reforms such as the Sarda [Child Marriage Res¬ 
traint] Act. 


... ^ omen have organized in India in order to assert their equality 
wi h the women of other lands, not in order to assert their equality with 
the men of their own country. Sines women in India, nearly always 
married form in any case a minority of the population, and do not enter 

J'L fe8Sl0n8 r° r ! ad . USt , ry lar « e numbers, there is no economic and, 
therefore, no political, rivalry between men and women.In England 

political enfranchisement for women was with great difficulty aohieved 
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after sixty years of importunate demand. In India it was given almost 
before women had realized that votes were worth having.” 


Whatever may have been the process by which women got votes in 
India, it is a fact that under the New Constitution they will have large 
voting powers. But in India votes for women present a new difficulty 
which exists in no Western country. For instance, there is the purdah 
system. Custom will demand quite new arrangements for carrying out 
the intention of those who gave votes to Indian women. The obstacles 
created by the purdah system can be overcome only by the employment 
of women both as registrars in the preparation of the electoral roll, and 
in the recording of votes though even then the problem of verifying the 
entries in the electoral roll and the votes will present unusual difficulties. 
This custom of purdah threatens to make the task of preparing the elec¬ 
toral rolls of women eligible for the vote, not only one of extreme intri¬ 


cacy, but also one of extreme delicacy. 

A Punjab daily humorously points out the difficulty:—“What makes 
the successful introduction of a system of enfranchisement for women 
hazardous, is the diversity of custom from province to province ordering 
life behind the purdah. One instance of the tyranny of custom in this 
direction is brought to notice by the Muslim Zamindar Association of 
Amritsar. As a result of purdah, Muslim women in Amritsar district, and 
very probably in other parts of the Punjab, regard it as breach of the 
proiriely of the purdah , to give their names to strangers and the Muslim 
Zamindar Association proposes to propitiate the gods of custom by allow- 
ing Muslim women to register their names descriptively inistead of by 

names by whiehthey are known to their parents, husbands and brothers. 

We may take it that there wculd be no objection to entries in the electoral 

roll concerning women voters by description, as for instance ‘the wife of 

so and ”o and g the mother of so and so’ or in the alternative, if the woman 

°f A.vesha I be better to give every male a surname by law, as 

„ . PC l P ^ ^ dfd in Turkey® As for the necessity of the army 
Muetapha Ka ma ld.d ml y ^ plection8> the difficulty 

of women that will b q t of Civil ^obedience Movement in 

?o^; there was a scheme afoot to eliminate some at least of the difficult- 
1932, ther policem en dealing with women law-breakers, by rais- 

,es inherent in male poiicem ^ ^ * of police can be organized to 
iD g a corps of fetnal p 1 ^ ^ # fimi ,/ r a Jy t0 as8i9t those who help 

resist l^- b / e “ k ; re ’" s f itul i 0 n ? (The reader will say : “How about the 

Taxpayer V But with the Taxpayer the new constitution is concerned 

only en t leaB t, we must thank the British Parliament 

For one tning, ^ * 1# , i. nv _ no vo tes. Indian women 

Women in France, J «P . g . ^ a time wi n com e when Muslim 

enj ° y n wdflive bvThe true spirit of Islam, and realize that purdah does 
women will live bytn h but in modegty and self-respect. Then 

aloVewffi v°oS for women in India become truly effective. 
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There are many problems which women understand muoh better 
than men and on them they should be allowed to have their say 
maternity, child welfare, rescue homes, eto. I further believe that if all 
the women in the world were enfranohized life would become far more 
beautiful and peaceful than it is now, for one thing there will be no wars 
because the mothers of no nation will vote for the death of their sons. 
Much brutality, coarse thought and speech will disappear altogether. 

116 NATIONALISM 


We may shut our eyes to the differences between one nation and an¬ 
other, and pretend that they are superficial, but thereby we lay up for 
ourselves a store of future trouble, and rob mankind generally of untold 
blessings inherent in the fact of nationality. (P. UB.A., 1931) 


What is a “nation” ? A German writer offers the following 'definit¬ 
ion : “The word nation, in the fullest adaptation of the term, means, in 
modern times* a numerous and homogeneous population (having long emer¬ 
ged from the hunting and nomadic state) permanently inhabiting and 
cultivating a coherent territory, with a well-defined geographic outline and 
a name of its own—the inhabitants speaking their own language, having 
their own literature and institutions, being citizens or subjects of a unitary 
government, and having an organic unity with one another as well as be¬ 
ing conscious of a common destiny.” A more concise, though not so com¬ 
prehensive, a definition can be that a nation is a certain language-group 
occupying a definite territory. 


Now that we have arrived at the definition of a “nation” the quest¬ 
ion arises—is nationalism good ? 

The answer is yes and no. Every nation has a particular language, 
and this language acts as a Chinese wall against other nation? and language 
groups, and at the same time gives a s-rnse of social unity. Africa fs an 
admittedly backward continent, and thousands of dialects are spoken in 
it, and the result has been organization of petty states and incessant war. 


At the same time small groups have cultures of their own, and get 
opportunities for experiments in social organization which it is impossible 
for larger groups to have. Greece was one such group and the Greeks 
developed poetry, drama, history, rhetoric, biography, and philosophy, to 
a pitch unequalled since. We cannot imagine the British Empire as 
haviDg a poetry or philosophy of its own. The Anglo-Saxons developed 
the institutions of representative government when they were living in 
ema 1 groups m what we now call Prussia, an d with the spread of the 

ove E r the a glob r e aC0 ’ ° f re P re36ntati ™ government has spread all 


the f e \ 0l r a C " ltur , e of its own. The Hindus living in 

‘common language in Hindi, and in tho writings 
Mtrabai, kabir and Nanak, we have a literature of devotion 
such as exiots in no other countrv in the wnTlrt r»;pf\ 1 v. Q w+ „ *.• 1 , 

ve literature and religions of their own which L thfnl t nat, ,° n9 , 6To1 - 
culiarities of geography and climate ’ *“ th<> reSU,ts of P* 

India is free to -day and we have now our own lingua franca. Hindi 
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But the evil in nationalism is that it always leadB to war, and war is 
the greatest bane of the human race. If we rise in the air in an aeroplane, 
we see the whole landscape at a glance, and minor boundaries and divisions 
do not seem of any importance. Similarly, we should raise our thoughts 
above the barriers of caste, colour, creed, and race, and regard all mankind 
as one family. God’s sun shines on the coloured and uncoloured alike, 
and the earth nourishes us and our enemies in the same impartial way. So 
why should we not live in peace and share the fruits of the earth with our 
brethren ? 


It is not difficult to be proud of our nation, and at the same time 
understand the pride of others in their own nation. If we have a sweet¬ 
heart and we love her with complete devotion, we do not, in order to show 
our devotion to her, murder the sweethearts of others. Similarly, to show 

our love for our nation we need not go to war. 

• 

Blind nationalism dwarfs the mind just as a Chinese woman s un¬ 
natural shoes compress and distort her feet. Even the best of men are 
subject to this weakness. Cecil Rhodes said in his will : “I contend that 
the British race is the finest which history has yet produced.” Victor 
Hugo said : “0 France, it is the need of the universe that thou shouldst 
live. I repeat it, France is necessary for the human race.” 

Nationalism, when it outruns its legitimate bounds, beoomes organized 
hypocrisy. Thus many European nations have convinced themselves that 
it is their “mission” to carry their institutions to, and implant them by 

force in, other territories and nations. Signor Mussolini hides his lust for 

a Fascist Empire under the convenient guard of civilizing the Abyssimans 
who barring only military strength, are far more civilized than the 
Italians : and no less a poet than Rudyard Kipling sings of the ‘white 

man’s Burden.” 

I remember a very amusing incident at Cambridge, where a tea was 
given by a pious Christian lady to us coloured folk. A clergyman^ there 

Wan to talk of the “civilizing” mission of the White man, and dilated 

at length on the ‘‘White man’s Burden” After some time coffee was serv¬ 
ed and the clergyman turned to one of us with a pleasant smile, and said, 
“Coffee is prodiiced in your country, you must be^-km^ every ** 
And the man replied, with an equally pleasant smile . No sir, do 
drink coffee every day. We only produce it for you. This is the black 

man’s burden.” . 

Nationalism glorifies war. The ancient warriors were more honest 
, N t vlv raised their towers of victory with human skulls. A man with 

which it is based. Nationalists 

Build their faith upon 

The holy text of pike and gun, 

Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery.- -Hudibras 

Tho wn-ld to-dav is tired of war and of natioualism that glorifies war 
A va^—t of cosmopolitan feelin ? exUts in the yo.nger generate of 
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Europe. (India, unfortunately, is at present suffering by force of strong 
circumstances from the fever of nationalism.) It is this feeling, this intuit¬ 
ive groping after a state of things that is bound to be inevitable, that should 
be stressed on all possible occasions. Friedrich Nietzsche is a much mali¬ 
gned philosopher, but he said some things that are far greater than the 
professed goal of Christianity. AmoDgst them is this, which sounds the 
death-knell of nationalism. 

“It is time for man to mark his goal. It is time for man to plant the 
- germs of his highest hope. 

“Tell me, my bretbern, if the goal be lacking to humanity, is not hum¬ 
anity itself lacking ? 

“Love unto the most remote man is higher than love unto your neigh¬ 
bour.” 

Psychologically speaking the strength of nationalistic feelings is the 
result of personal inferiority. There may be a man who is poor, hungry, 
exploited, socially insignificant and to him come the apostles of the local 
nationalism and 6ay. Since you are a member of this nation or class or 
patty or race you are superior to everyone else in the^ world. So in the 
glory of this imaginary superiority the man forgets his own shortcomings 
and becomes an ardent nationalist or party man. 

117. WAR : IS IT JUSTIFIABLE ? (P. U., B. A., 1937) 


War has always been, and to judge from the past, always will be. 
There have been thirteen years of war to one of peace. Throughout the early 
civilizations of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome etc., we find war as a pro¬ 
minent feature of life. It was characteristic of their highest development. 
We know the ideals of the ancient knight-errant9 who raised war to a code 
of morals. In Sparta a mother would not keep a child who cried. Among 
the Rajputs of India, war and heraldry were held in high esteem. Human 
nature is still animal nature and has not been able to conquer the instinct 
for fighting. Religion, education and culture have done a good deal to 
mitigate the evil but the flame bursts out every now and then. It only 
lies smouldering beneath the ashes and a little breeze of passion fans it in¬ 
to a world-wide conflagration threatening a chaos. There appears no hope 
mat we shall ever succeed in ending war. As long as all nations do not 
come up to the same standard of civilization, the superior will persecute 
the inferior. When the latter reaches the limit of endurance, he turns upon 

frl; m anW f r 13 \ he ! asfc resort t0 kee P the enem y afc bay or to proteot 
matorin/f d natl0pal unit y* Trade follows the flag and naturally in 'this 
““Stic a g® of expansion of industries war is the popular method* of 

Patriotism T/f l ^ ^ m P^ itionand forcing out preference and concessions, 
fte meaner ^ ? therS : 8elfi9hne8S and self-preservation are 

ide^n™ f u ^ ^ unpg our P a8fc acquired a very high place in our 

and th?k t l“ UOh S w at is dearer than We- The national Ibaf, the oro™ 

German 1 for Were , S0 ,, 6acred - What would not a modem 

Mi” the el ^ S r • ? r ti* e Englishman for the Union jack ? In 
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Are there no ways and means to put an end to war ? If war has 
been the order of the past, it is no argument that it will equally be the 
predominant feature of the present or the future. If man has succeeded 
in killing the ferocity of his passions and dulling the edge of the sword, is it 
not reasonable to hope that he will in some not very distant future bury the 
hatchet ? War is man made and once he decides to put a curb to its activi¬ 
ties it shall die. Trade is no doubt stimulated by monopoly but it is competi¬ 
tion which gives it the fillip. If there were no competition—a healthy rivalry 
in trade and industry would come to a standstill. Economic rivalry has caus¬ 
ed war. Can’t we change the existing social system and lay the foundations of 
a new world order in which co-operation replaces isolation and extinction ? 
Individual and national honour can be maintained and redeemed by 
virtuous deeds of piety, forgiveness and tolerance. “Forgive and forget” 
is a noble doctrine. Man, it was said, could suffer like Prometheus bound 
on a rock pestered with hungry vultures but why forget that he can. also 
give away life and kingdoms but not himself? If he must suffer, why not 
transmute his sufferings into an elixir that can wash up the dross and 
bring to light the gold ore. The horrors of war will force militarists to 
give it up. The boredom of life can be counteracted by adventure, sports 
and service. If we must fight to let out the extra energy, why should not 
we fight disease, corruption, evil and malignant natural forces ? It is 
foolish to say that war is inevitable ; it is but a camouflage for gratifying 
our perverted instincts. 


Is war desirable, even if it is inevitable ? Those who support wars 
say that war is an influence which develops numerous virtues, such as 
patriotism, self sacrifice, efficiency, inventiveness, courage and discipline. 
Military training and service preserves the nation's blood from losing its 
heat or flow. Wars are necessary for the growth of big states. They alone 
provide ample opportunity for the full growth and display of individual 
talent. With their mighty resources and manpower they can keep the 
world in peace, for when the nations are equally aimed none dare fight an¬ 
other. War is an incentive not only to industry and trade but also to art, 
literature and religion. War destroys the values or the ideology of the 
past generation and out of the ashes, like a new phoenix, the new values 
arise By reaction, we advance moie then we could have by direct action. 
■Reaction and action are equal but in this case reaction outdoes action. 
Evolution has stated the inviulabte law of Nature : the struggle for exis¬ 
tence and the survival of the fittest. One who keeps out must go to the 
wall and into the limbo like the Dodo and the Kiwi. 

On the other band war is undes rable. It promotes cruelty, vice and 
afnniditv It cuts at the root of all that stands for the divine in man. The 
milk of human kindness, which distinguishes us from brutes and animals, 
is dried up at its fountain source. The belligerents suffer not only m body 
hut also in the soul. They acquire a pro-war mentality which even in times 
of peace rankles in their sides. They are always conspiring to bring about 
a war. They are like Dryden’s Achitophel 

“Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high 
He sought the storm : but for a calm unfit, >f 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 

War puts the clock of civilization centuries backward. It leaves behind a 
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through an imperialistic war. The entire policy of Fascism am0 ^ ts *° 
creating the conditions for a successful imperialist policy • ' 

eanda inexpensive but impressive concessions to the workers, measures 
feading to State Capitalism, establish internal unity, the pre-requisite 
modern war. Technically war is prepared by rearmament, the policy of 
economic self-suffickncy, and a high birth rate Educationand propa- 

ganda train the minds of the people to expect and even to desire war and 

to develop an ‘heroic* attitude towards life. The average peace-loving 

citizen will back that party which seems to be able to avoid the civil war, 
even at the expense of an external war later on. There always remains 
the hope that the external war may somehow be avoided. Imperialism 
extends the inner market by creating a demand for war goods, and widens 
the external markets by subsidies and by extending political influence 
into foreign countries, or, as Sir Oswald Mosley suggests, by tightening 
the grip over the existing Empire. The situation which creates Fascism 
also mobilizes troops. A serious economic decline affects not so much the 
organized employers and the organized factory workers as the unorganized 
masses of the middle Hasses and the unemployed. They become a rec¬ 
ruiting ground. In Germany, the unemployed, especially the young, were 
largely attracted by Hitler. They were in such a state of despair that 
even war preparations came as a relief. “Better an end with terror than 

terror without end.” 

At the present moment we are fighting to establish world peace. 
That can come only by a new type of education decreasing the power of 
certain instincts and the eradication of totalitarianism, root and branch. 

121. THE FAILURE OF DEMOCRACY 


* If in every country the people were vocal, the real people not the 
surging, clamorous, irresponsible crowds, so often duped by the irresponsi¬ 
ble agitators, which arise in a moment and vanish in a moment, then the 
whole world would become a real democracy—government of the people, 
for the people, by ihe people , and net by usurpers. 

Where the voice of the people is stifled into dumb acquiescence, there 
is tyranny and foroe let loose to seek a wide dominion. It is the people 
who count, it is the people who matter. For the people are individuals. 
They are the vast numbers of individuals. And it is the individual who 
helps to constitute the vast numbers which count and whioh matter. It is 
his life, his need, his hope, his joy, his peace, his happiness, his grief that 
matters. 

It is for him to speak freely and without fear. And a right nation is 
a nation so governed that the individual can speak freely and without fear, 
voice his needs, declare his dissatisfactions, demand that there shall be 
change. 

Let individuals everywhere speak their words. Let individuals come 
into their own. Let the people rule. 

But democracies suffer from a great internal weakness. There can be 
no democracy without representative institutions. Now there oan be no 
denial of the fact that to all those who oare for progress aotual experience 
of democratic representative government is very disillusioning. Ad mitt- 
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ing, that it is preferable to any previous form of government, we must 
yet acknowledge that much of the criticism directed against it is thorough¬ 
ly justified. The trouble is that persuasion is a slow process. The ulti¬ 
mate goal of any reformer who aims at liberty can only bs reached through 
persuasion and appeal to the effective will of the community. For how 
many thousands of years must one wait before he can be able to discover 
the effective will of the community V 

Certain defects seem inherent in the very nature of representative 
institutions. There is a sense of self-importance inseparable from success 
in a contest for popular favour. There is an all but unavoidable habit of 
hypocrisy, cynicism, flattery. This is as much the fault of democracy as 
of the representatives. However the blame may be apportioned, the evil 
is bound to occur in the existing forms of democracy. Another evil, 
especially noticeable in large states, is the remoteness of the seat of the 
government from many of the constituencies—a remoteness which is 
psychological even more than geographical. All these causes lead Parlia¬ 
ments to betray the people, consciously or unconsciously. 


As a sad spectator of the democratic experiment in India I say with 
all the emphasis at my command—the sooner we get rid of this so called 
democracy the better. Bertrand Russell said : “What stands in the way 
of the freedom of Asiatic populations is not their lack of intelligence, but 
only their lack of military prowess, which makes them an easy prey to our 
lust for dominion.” The military prowess of Indians was sufficiently 
proved in the last world war, and will be proved again in any new war. The 
real cause of our subjection was our internal dissentions of caste, class, race, 
creed, colour and sex. These have poisoned the moral blood of the people 
and are appearing as festering sores all over the body politic. This may 
be regarded as lack of intelligence amounting to insanity on the part of 
the vast bulk of the population. But there is excess of intelligence on the 
part of the cunning political and religious schemers who for their own 
purposes are perpetually injecting more and more of that poison into the 
diseased body. Democracy is responsible for the communal situa¬ 
tion in India. But India is now free to choose its own form of 
government its own manner of education and its own type of civilization, 
which, it is clear, will be more or less democratic. 

More suitable to India than democracy is some form of guild-socialism 
ovprnme nt of a group chosen by the group. Such a group will be 
».e., thei g with it3 constituents, far more conscious of their interests 

far mo parliament nominally representing the whole country. In 

thanaremo F n ment the growth of a spirit of bureaucracy must 
such a method of g ag soon ag they become part of the governing 

be guarded g tend t0 become autocratic and conservative. They lose 

[ orC ? Zth tZr constituents and gravitate, by a psychological sympathy 
touch with their owerH that be Xhe on ly way of preserving 

into ?°^P e ^ n .J the organization of citizens with special interests into 
sufficient libe^yis^ >h 8^ autonoiny as regards their internal affairs. 

^ r ° U Q ’ . . nn be organized into such autonomous groups, jealously guar- 

Society can be org * an(1 duticg fhe meaning 0 f sdf-govern- 

ding; their own and anoth 0 nmcnt js legi9 i a tion by person* 

embodying tt S b'UeL de of human nature, intellect, and 
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moral and not th^orse. That such democracy mw® now poseeas, and 
are going to have more of, will add to the welfare of India is ***“«?»• 
After the polling at the last election was over, those who held power be¬ 
longed (as P they have done everywhere, all the world over) to the ambiti- 
omfexecutive type which has in all ages possessed itself of the government 
of the nations. This type has never shown itself tolerant of opposition or 
friendly to freedom. Its only anxiety is to keep itself in power. Such a 
type runs the democratic machinery all over the world and in India most 
of all. Who will watch the watch* rs ? No one -and that is why demo¬ 
cracy has failed in India. 

122. SCIENCE AND WAR (P-V., B. A., 1950 Suppl.) 


Science has got one great defect-it deals with things instead of with 
values. It is this misplaced emphasis which is responsible for all the evils 
from which modern civ.lization-essentially a civilization of applied science 
—suffers. Ultimate values are ignored for commercial affairs they are 

politely bow<d to and then handed over to the clergy to be discussed on 

Sundays. The creed of competition rules the woild entirely devoid of any 
consideration for the value of human life. 

Science every year makes more and more weapons for the destruction 
of mankind. As if the sword was not enough to kill a man, gunpowder 
came and with gunpowder rifles, cannons, bombs, hand grenades. Now 
gunpowder is applied not only on land but can be thrown from the air or 
from under the water. No human agency is required to blow up the bot¬ 
tom of a ship. A magnetic mine is placed in the sea and when a ship 
approaches it, the mine automatically explodes and destroys the ship. 
Aeroplanes hover in the air and machinegun every human being or animal 
that they see. Poison gas is used to suffocate non-belligerents without 
distinction of age or sex. A three years’ old child is as good a victim as 
a girl of sixteen or a soldier of twenty. One asks himself the question— 
why, why, why ? Why has science been put to this diabolic use ? The 
answer is—scientists are not philosophers, at best they are psuedo- 
philosophers. Science suffers from a perverted philosophy of life. 

The disaster began with nineteenth century thinking. The nineteenth 
century was dominated by the ideas of struggle for existence, competition, 
class warfare, commercial antagonism between nations, military warfare. 
When people realized that life meant a struggle for existence they developed 
a gospel of hate. This was really based upon a mis-comprehension, or 
rather half-comprehension, of the doctrine of evolution. The full conclu¬ 
sion to be drawn fiom the philosophy of evolution is not that of hatred but 
of co-operation. Successful organisms^ modify their environment. Those 
k organisms are successful which modify their environments so as to assist 
eac h other. This law is exemplified in nature on a vast scale. The North 
Amercian Indians accepted their environment as it was with the result 
that they remained few in number and barely succeeded in maintaining 
themselves over the American Continent. When the European races 
arrived on the scene they pursued the opposite policy. They co-operated 
with eaoh other to modify the environment. The result of that co-operatt 
ion is now before us. The United States of America is the most powerful 
nation in the world. The Amercian Continent has now more than twenty 
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times the population of the Indians and the oontinent is not yet full. 
Farther to show that co-operation and not mutual slaughter is a law of nature. 
Let us take the example of a forest. A forest depends upon the association 
of various species of organisms each of which is mutually dependent upon 
the other species A single tree by itself is exposed to* all the adverse 
changes of ever-changing circumstances. Strong winds stunt it ; variations 
in temperature check its foliage, rains come and denude the soil that 
nourishes it ; winds blow away its leaves and so it cannot use them for 
fertilization. However, let the trees join together in a forest and see what 
happens. In fact the f »rest is the natural place for a tree. In the forest each 
tree may lose something of its natural perfection of growth, but they 
mutually assist each other in preserving the conditions for survival. The 
soil is preserved and shaded ; and the microbes necessary for its fertility 
are neither scorched, nor frozen, nor washed away. So it is clear that a 
forest is a triumph of the organisation of mutually dependent species. 

If we look at the history of the world we will find that—in the long 
run —the prize has not gone to those who specialized in methods of vio¬ 
lence Nature began with animals enca c ed in hard shells for defence agaiDst 
the ills of life. But smaller animals without external armour have cleared 
those monsters off the face of the earth? The lions and the tigers are not 
the most successful animals. There is something in the ready use of force 
which defeats its own object. Jts main defect is that it bars co operation. 
Every organism requires an environment of friends, partly to shield it from 
violent changes and partly to supply it with its wants. The gospel of force 
is incompatible with social life. 

Many scientists are beginning to think along these lines now. For 
instance here is Professor Soddy speaking in the Scientific Monthly : “The 
very advance of physical science has become a menace to our civilization 
if our present low social standards persist. We must have more tested social 
knowledge, more social intelligence, and more agreement regarding social 
problems.” Dr. W. P. Tayler writing in the same journal says, “The 
nse of the products of science in war is a monstrous perversion of the pur¬ 
pose of science. To bring about right action is the end of science.” 

P The patent goal of modern western civilization is the seeking of 
mnnpv ar) d sensual gratifications. They say “To-day, now, at once, let us 
T7r ink and be merry.’' Meals, motors and movies, at the expense, 
ea -th d rutbless exploitation of the weaker. Wars are made for this exploita- 
r^Ind Bcienwtoo, the noblest achievement of the human intellect, is 

restituted for the same purpose. 

prostivu 123 ppEj. PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Or 

UNIVERSAL COMPULSORY EDUCATION (P. U.. B^A.. 1940 Su PP l) 

V i oalinn as we find it in modern India is diredii to one part of the 

Education as “ . . the intel i ect| training the intelligence, leav- 

boy s nature orI y,. ® P ( g nd emotional na ture. The educated classes 
ing out of accountth ^ ^ (ypj of edlloat ion j s responsible 

in India £, of unemployed everywhere. Suppose we were able to 

for the large numbe ^of u PJ ^ , Primary Education- 

(a d nd a there Ve a7e “es^f Indians now) shall not this lead to dislocation t 
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The Wardha Scheme of Education was devised with the intention of des¬ 
troying the literary and devitalizing bias of modern education. The 
Wardha Scheme lays down that every child should receive a certain amount 
of manual training as the necessary complement to general intellectual 
training. But even with the Wardha scheme how shall we have free pri¬ 
mary education ? How shall we pull up the masses to the level of the 
higher classes ? This is one of the greatest problems of India and hum¬ 
anity, for one out of every five human beings is an Indian. Shall we have 
paid teachers ? This is a question that needs careful consideration. 
India is the poorest country in the world and yet its public servants ai*e 
more highly paid than in most other countries. The teacher as compared 
to men in other professions is low paid, yet he is not low paid as related to 
general economic conditions of India. Suppose we have even low paid 
teachers to educate the four hundred millions, shall we be able to do it ? 
No. There is neither enough money nor enough teachers available. 


Swami Vivekanand, the great Indian reformer, offered the following 
solution of this problem in a letter to a friend. (Letters of Swami Vivek¬ 
anand published by the Advaita Ashrama, Almora, Himalayas.) I am 
giving long quotations because he offers the only correct solution of the 
problem and his words are so sincere and burning that I hope some of 
my young readers will be fired by them to do something practical instead 
of merely discussing the problem, as men of my generation do. 

“They (i.e., educated Indians) are children, yea veritable children, 
though they be great and high in society. Their eyes see nothing beyond 
their little horizon of a few yards—the routine work, eating, drinking, 
earning, and begetting, following each other in mathematical precision. 
They know nothing beyond, happy little souls ! Their sleep is never dis¬ 
turbed. Their nice little brown t>tudies of lives are never rudely shocked 
by the wail of woe, of misery, of degradation and poverty, that has filled the 
Indian atmosphere—the result of centuries of oppression. They little 
dream of the ages of tyranny, mental, moral and physical, that have 
reduced the image of God to be a mere beast of burden ; the emblem of 
the divine Mother, to a slave to bear children ; and life itself to a curse 
We are so many sanyasins wandering about and teaching the people me¬ 
taphysics—it is all madness. Did not our Gurudev use to say • ‘An 
empty stomach is no good for religion?' That those poor people are 
leading the life of brutes, is simply due to ignorance. We have for ages 

been sucking their blood and trampling them under foot.Suppose some 

^interested sanyasins bent on doing good to others, go from village to 
village, disseminating education and seeking in various wfys to better the 

means’ 0 ? ° f “ d ° Wn t0 i u he Ch “ ndala . through oral teaohing, and by 

r,! r ,. P YT™' 1 g 0 J; ea and 6uch other accessories--can't that 
bring forth good in time ? The poor are too poor to come to schools and 

*5“ w. d au K CS t“?S 57,2 Zi'SX 3 

terns, map 8> globes etc., and some chemicals. Get every evening „ a 
Of the poor and low. even the Pariahs, and lecture to themTbou® J D 
first, and then teach them through the magic lantern and other 
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astronomy, geography, etc. through the dialect of the people. Do not try 
to lead your brethren but serve them.” 

This is the right way of approaching the masses. In this way, and 
in this way alone, can there be free primary education in India We must 
remember that the people live in the cottage. But nobody ever does any¬ 
thing for them. A band of selfless young men is required—not one or 
two young men but millions of them—who will go round to villages preach¬ 
ing the gospel of education, educating. We have to become an occidental 
of occidentals in our spirit of equality, freedom, work and energy while 
remaining Indians in our religious culture and instincts. If we approach 
the masses in too western a way we shall only antagonize them. We must 
approach them in the Indian wav, offer them education without divorcing 
it from the religious background. 

There must be two or more schools in every village. The day's work 
should begin with the singing of a song by the children and a short prayer. 
Where there are two or three religions in a school there should be prayers 
from all of their scriptures. Suppose there is a Muslim boy. He should 
say the Muslim prayers while the Hindu boys stand in reverent silence 
and vice versa. There should be reading and writing, the lessons very 
short, with drill, dances, or games between them. Simple arithmetic, 
mainly by objects. A lesson on flowers, leaves, grains, seeds, animals 
(to be brought by children) to be chatted over. Geography by a map of 
the village in damp sand, fields, houses, well, tank, temple and the paths, 
and reads leading away to other places. Gardens, how to prepare the 
soil, to sow, to weed, to water, to train plants. On wet days the making 
of baskets, learning to sew, to knot, to drive in a nail, a screw, to mend 

utensils, etc 

The pupil should be taught rudiments of politics too. He should be 
told that he is a member of the social order, and that he must become an 
intelligent and responsible member of that order. 

124. UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL LIFE ( P.U . B.A., 1948) 


The ancient Indian ideal of University education is that the homes 
nf all genuine Brahmanas should be miniature Guruknlas or Universities. 

Children should come from other homes and dwell in the home of the 
tpneher Preferably such educational homes would be located on the 
outskirts of towns, amidst woods so that the children and youth may live 
• Wlthv surroundings. They should develop their bodies by doing 
m H pfnl work for the home and courage and ^j^rprisc by adventurous 
useful should be in touch with the realities of both rural and 

6X hTlife Sometimes a quarter of the town was exclusively assigned for 
urban life. wa q called Brahmpuri. It is interesting to note that 

educational work Med Brahmpuri to this day. In Banaras the 

a qU<3 Indian Seal is still preserved. There are between two and three 
ancient Indian m QVer a]] part3 of the town. In these the 

hundred Pandit horn , taf ht free to two or three thousand students. 
ThefcomTfrom all parts of India and are provided with food and clothing 

^ ree ’ t» jj u- f nprind we had great university towns like Nalanda 

and TaxUa They have disappeared now and the tradition which they 
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fostered is dying rapidly because learning is now separated more and more 
from the realities and requirements of national life. This divorce is due 
mainly to the inelasticity of the Pandit-mind and its inability to assimilate 
the scientific teaching of the modern West. In order to make education 
vital the Pandit has to assimilate the teachings of western science into the 
frame-work of the religious and philosophical teachings of the ancient 
Indian sages—Vyas and Valmiki. He must sit over the banks of the Ganges 
and teach Newton and Einstein with as much enthusiasm and reverence 
as he now teaches Pannini and Tulsidas. 

Under modern conditions the nearest practical approach to the old 
theoretical ideal seems to be that ‘school’ homes should be placed, when¬ 
ever possible, between town and agricultural farms. The University 
should be situated in the suburbs of great cities from which centres of all 
kinds of occupations, agriculture and dairy farming and cattle breeding as 
well as factories, industrial works, commercial institutions, markets, banks, 
houses of business, army camps, law courts, river traffic etc. may all be 
within easy reach of the students for obs°rvation and tests of inclination 
to decide future careers. 


( 2 ) 

The above is an outline of the Indian ideal of education. What do we 
find prevailing ? We find that education in India has been thoroughly 
denationalized. We are taught to accept everything western at its wes¬ 
tern valuation which is deliberately insulting to Asia and Asiatic notions 
of right and wrong. School homes meant that the teacher had not many 
pupils to teach and those that he taught he accepted as his own sons and 
looked after them as such. If education is to be nationalized in India it 
will require a large number of teachers, perhaps millions. But a large 
number of teachers is not compatible with high salaries, expensive educa¬ 
tional buildings and the very small resources of an exploited and paupe¬ 
rised country like India. That is why we have ‘herd’ education based on 
bureaucratic methods. Here I cannot help quoting from a book by Babu 
Bhagwan Das called the Science of Social Organization . He says: “The 
present writer received a visit some time ago from a young gentleman 
dressed in op?n-throated shirt and shorts, hose and boots, looking gene- 
rally like a smart police officer or magistrate or sportsman dressed in the 
fashion of the day. By and by it appeared that he was a deputy inspector 
of schools. To the writer, with his antiquated notions, it was rather sad- 
demng to see not only an educationist but an inspector of a large number of 
schoois, who, by the traditions of this land, should be a somewhat elderly 
benevolent looking trust inspiring person-saddening to see such a person 
(away from even the playgrpund where it may perhaps be in place, though 

iM P the dl! qUa y beaefifc ^ n g £ f ndian dress, is possible there P also) aflfecl 

8 ;®°r’Let .“XT; am .° ng L W bureaucrats, ‘officers" per! 
terror iu the good citizen much'™™?han i^l wHo ™ " Thi^is ^ 

£?■ S*i*■ !“T k ' 

F age irom rwsian not into Punjabi whieh is his mother 
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tongue but into English, which is even more alien to him than Persian. 
Imagine an English student answering a paper on the Chinese language in 
German. This accounts for the ‘dulness’ of the average Indian student at 
the University stage. He is thoroughly confused between learning many 
types of knowledge through foreign and insufficiently acquired mediums. 
(I consider that Urdu or Hindi are as foreign to the South Indian as 
English.) 

Education in India will never be nationalized i.e., have a living touch 
with the realities of Indian life, until the medium of instruction is the 
mother tongue of the student and English is given a compulsory but secon¬ 
dary place. Universities must first get rid of communalism and domina¬ 
tion by imperialists and then fulfil their role in the building up of a future 
India. 11 Ex Oriente Lvx” will be true only then. 

125. COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING (P. U., Inter., 1944) 


Compulsory military training means the selection, by lot or otherwise, 
of a proportion of the men of military age for compulsory service in the 
air, naval or military forces of their country. In lTt'i#, a law was passed 
in France which prescribed the liability of citizens to serve in the army, 
if required, from their twentieth to twenty-fifth year of age. There is 
perhaps no law on the statute books of any nation which has exercised 
and is destined in the future to exercise a more far-reaching influence 
on the future of humanity than this little-known French act of 1798, 
introduced by General Jourdan in the Council of the Five Hundred, for 
it was the power this act conferred upon the French Government which 
alone rendered the Napoleonic policy of conquest possible. “I can afford 
to expend thirty thousand men a month”: this boast of Napoleon’s, made 
to Metternich in 1805, determined the trend of events from that day for¬ 


ward. 

The idea itself was not new. The principle that every able-bodied male 
is liable to be called on for the defence of the state dates from the earliest 
times. The essential importance of the event lies in this, that at a critical 
moment this law passed bv an obscure body of men became permanent 
by the causes set in motion by Napoleon, which ultimately compelled all 
Europe to adopt similar legislation. 

When government became settled and the central executive power 
nrevailed over internal disturbance the able-bodied males in the country 
ceased to have opportunities and incentives for training themselves in 
arms Trade became more profitable than plunder and men began to 
snecialize in various directions. Wealth began to accumulate and fortresses 
aSmnff into existence for its protection, but the new fortifications required 
specialists for their conquest and an abundance of time. Hence the necessi¬ 
ty arose of enlisting men who had made the use of arms their special study, 
-rf t w henever there was a long period of peace the supply of men who ha 
trained themselves to arms naturally decreased and so the state was com- 
el ed to as” me the task of training its recruits. This was a long process 
L... tn the exceedingly complicated nature of the weapons in use and w 
find Machinvelli, in the 16th century, putting forward the idea of umversa 


service. 

When wars were made for dynastic reasons and 


primarily for the 
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acquisition of territory it was realized that territories were of no use without 
inhabitants to pay revenue. So “the principle of moderation was introduc¬ 
ed into the conduct of hostilities, altogether foreign to their nature. Men 
were no longer allowed to live at free quarters or to pillage towns. On the 
contrary, even in the enemy’s country, they had to submit to the severest 
restraints, and thus soldiering, being no longer remunerative, ceased to at¬ 
tract the more daring spirits. In the decade preceding the French Revolution 
soldiering had reached the very nadir of degradation all over Europe. In 
the Revolution, the Assembly decreed on the 11th of July, 1792 “La patrie 
en-danger”, and ordered every able-bodied man to consider himself 
liable for active service. 

With the assumption of the imperial title by Napoleon us each slice 
of fresh territory was absorbed, the French law of conscription was imme¬ 
diately enforced. This further swelled the numerical preponderance against 
which the other nations had to contend, and each in turn was compelled 
to follow the French example. Prussia, however, alone pursued the idea 
to its logical conclusion and in the law of 1808 definitely affirmed the prin¬ 
ciple of universal service without distinction of class or right of exemption 
by purchase. 

Many benefits have flowed from compulsory military service. Under 
modern conditions of industry tbe greatest national wealth producing power 
resides, not, as formerly, in the technical skill of the individual, which 
machinery is gradually superseding, but in the power of contiuous collec¬ 
tive effort of organized bodies, and physical health and the power of 
mental concentration are tbe principal qualities required by the units of 
such bodies. Now there are the two essential factors which modern 
methods of military training aim at, developing, and these methods have 
evolved from the conditions of service which compulsion introduced. The 
men who have undergone the training leave the ranks with bodies steeled 
to resist disease, and minds capable of prolonged concentrated effort. 
Hence they not only remain capable of work for a considerably longer 
period of time, but they also do better work throughout the whole time. 
It has been estimated that on the average the trained German soldier’s 
expectation of life is about five years better than the normal of his own 
class. Hence, altogether about one million men are still alive and doing 
good work who without such training would be dead and buried ! Similar¬ 
ly, there are in all seven million more men all doing bettor work day for 
day. than they otherwise would have done. J 

The first thing that the national government should do in India is to 

introduce compulsory military training of all male adults. Otherwise ‘ our 
liberty won t last long. 


126. PROHIBITION 

The word prohibition, as understood nowadays, means forbiddinc bv 
law the sale and manufacture of intoxicating liquors. g y 

The vice of drunkeness is not new. Ever since man, in some distant 

age first discovered that process of fermentation by whioh sugar is con- 

i a COh ° and A ° ai ? 0 J? 10 a . 0,d and experienced the intoxicating 
effect of the liquor so produced there haa been the problem of prohibition 

From very remote time* efforts were made by priests, sages 0 r P law givers 
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in India, Persia, China, Palestine, Egypt, Greece and Carthage to combat 
the vice of drunkenness. 

Drunkenness was rife in England in the 18th century. ' There were 
spirit bars in London which put up sign boards, inviting people to be 
“drunk for one penny” and “dead drunk for 2d,” with “straw for nothing” 
on which to sleep off the effects. Speaking in the House of Lords in 1743 
Lord Lonsdale said : 


“In every part of this great metropolis whoever shall pass along the 
streets will find wretches stretched upon the pavement, insensible and 
motionless, and only removed by the charity of passengers from the 
danger of being crushed by carriages or trampled by horses or strangled 
with filth in the common sewers. These liquors not only infatuate the 
mind but poison the body ; they not only fill our streets with madness 

and our prisons with criminals but our hospitals with cripples.Those 

women who rot in this poisonous debauchery are quickly disabled from 
bearing children, or produce children diseased from their birth.” 


There is a certain amount of exaggeration in this speech. There is 
much divergence of opinion as to the proper moderate use of alcoholic 
drinks. Taken in moderate quantities they may serve a useful purpose to 
the over-wrought, jaded, vital powers of the workers in this age of high 
pressure. Granting this, however, our daily experience shows us such 
terrible pictures of the results of indulgence in alcohol, when taken in ex¬ 
cess, that we are driveu to the conclusion that the wisest are those who 
abstain from it altogether—-or, at best, use it only on rare occasions 
and as medicine. Taken in moderate quantities alcoholic beverages act as 
a powerful stimulant to the system generally, exciting nervous and vas¬ 
cular activity and causing the blood to circulate more rapidly, thus giv¬ 
ing rise to the erroneous opinion that alcohol warms the body. This effect 
lasts only for a time, is succeeded by a rapid cooling of the blood, a feel¬ 
ing of exhaustion and a craving for more of the stimulant. Taken in excess 
alcohol brings ruin to body and mind alike. It acts upon brain, liver, 
kidneys, heart and lungs, rapidly undermining the health of the once 
robust man and bringing him to an early grave. 


I have shown the effect of alcohol upon the body. Now I will mention 

some famous men whose body and mind were both ruined by alcohol. 
Alexander died, it is said, after having emptied ten times the goblet of 
Hercules and it was without doubt in an alcoholic attack, while pursuing 
naked the infamous Thais, that he killed his dearest friend. Tasso wrote 
£ o IpHpt- “I do not deny that I am mad, but 1 believe that my madness 
" au8ed bv intoxication and love ! for I know that I drink too much.” 
Coleridge on account of his lack of will, and his abuse of alcoholic drinks 
“Tj ’ nev er succeeded in executing any of his gigantic projects ; in 
was offered thirty guineas for a poem he had improvised, but he 
youth he i II s 'fretting it on to paper. His son, Hanley, a dislingu.shed 
never «“ «£* k s0 en iri ! lv that he died of it. It was said of 

Z thaf “he wrote Ike an angel and drank like a fish.” Savage during 
thelast daysof^s^e^m ^ century , affirmed that ifc wag the 

2£Et‘ofshamesCbebeaten in drinking. Gluck, the famous composer, 
used to say that he loved money, wine and fame fpr an excellent reason : 
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the first enabled him to obtain the second, and the second by inspiring 
him, procured him fame. 

Mahatma Gandhi was right when he said that the manufacture and 
sale of alcohol, except as medicine, should be absolutely forbidden Even 

the previous non-Congress Government in Bombay has upheld prohibition 

for which the Congress was so bitterly and virulently attacked There is a 
Japanese proverb which says : 4 ‘First a man takes a glass. Then the g ass 
takes a glass. Then the glass takes the man” This is only a picturesque 
way of saying that the habitual drunkard becomes a dipsomaniac, with 
craving for alcohol which he cannot resist. It is accompanied by organic 
changes in the nervous system, which probably begin in the stomach, but 
end in disintegration of the brain cells with the development of alcoholic 
insanity. The only chance of cure lies in complete abstinence from alcohol. 

This the man must do, whatever the price that he pays for it. He 
must recognize that all development involves repression. It may be that 
abstinence will produce a seemingly never-ending conflict in which the 
mind is divided against itself. This is a normal human condition and 
there is nothing sinful in it. Even the saint, if he were to tell the truth, 
is to the end of his days tormented and humiliated by obstinate desires. 

I take my stand with Gandhi and advocte complete prohibition. 

127. MODERN WARFARE 

It is not possible to regard war as something heroic nowadays. 
Modern warfare is unheroic. One caDnot say with King Henry V that he 
“would not lose so great an honour as one man more from England would 
share from him.” War is not now a gallant hand to hand combat in 
which God monotonously defends the right. It is an ugly thing and victory 
does not necessarily go to the just cause. 

This is how war begins. Two nations have a difference about some¬ 
thing—say Poland. One has it and the other claims it or neither has it 
and both claim it. Diplomatic talks end in failure and war is declared. 
It is the aim of the citizens of one country to kill and mutilate as many 
as possible of the citizens of the other country. Incidental to this are 
rape, the blowing to pieces and starvation of women and children. The 
war is won by the nation that unconcernedly goes on accepting the slaugh¬ 
ter of its men, women and children. After a lapse of months or years one 
country can- stand it no more. Then the winning nation settles the cause 
oi dispute by taking as much of the loser’s wealth or territory as it can 

Pf° P 0S8 *ble only because of the fog of sentimentality with 

which it is covered. One cannot say to a mother, “I want your son” and 
then after some months: “Sorry, he is dead !” So this terrible thing is 
justified in a romantic way : “Madam I took away your son, but I 5ve 
you back the memory of a hero. Each year we will celebrate together his 
immortal passing. Duke et decorum eel pro patria i non.” 

Are the soldiers who die in war all heroes ? To be heroic, self-sacrifio« 

part in^ranTth^k J* ellbera * e - But the truth is that those who take 
tbAmaelvr k and bo P e ant * P ra y that the casualties would be not • to 
J a * ik Ut -n. th ? lr ^“panions. A man is a hero if longing for life he 

tLtkfM W f ln ^: + But . h0W ma »y of ‘the immortal dead’wnUogly ao! 

P . either in its origins nor in its conduct is war heroic. Splendidly 
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heroic deeds are done in war, but not by those responsible for its conduct 
and not exclusively and inevitably by the dead. Of the ten million men 
who were killed in the last war more than nine million had to fight 
whether they wanted to or not, and of these nine million, some eight 
million did nothing heroic whatever before they weie killed. They are 
no more ‘immortal' than a linen-draper who is run over by a lorry ; their 
deaths were no more ‘pleasant’ and ‘fitting’than the death of a ’stock 
broker in his bath. 

Each nation says that the war it is fighting is defensive. “There is 
only one way of ensuring peace and that is to be so much stronger than 
the other fellow that he dare not attack you”—this is the thought in the 
mind of those who favour defensive warfare. But is any war defensive '? 
Bombs and battleships have a way of looking offensive to ‘the other 
fellow’, however pacifically they are designed. The line between aggress¬ 
ion and defence is very hard to draw. If Germany had won the last war 
and annexed Belgium, would a subsequent war for the liberation of Belgium 
have been defensive or aggressive ? What ‘right’ has Germany got in 
German East Africa—or Spain on Gibraltar ? The difference between 
aggression and defence is no more than any difference of opinion about 
anything. 

Whatever may be the origin of a war each country protests that she 
is not the aggressor. It says that it is resisting an unfair demand or de¬ 
fending its prestige. With modern propaganda—which is just new 
methods of organizing and distributing lies—the justice of a cause can be 
firmly established in the minds of all citizens. We have forgotten that 
the supreme virtue is truth and because we have allowed politicians to 
neglect it at the call of false patriotism, we have hanging over us this 
constant nightmare of war. 

Our international affairs have no morality. International relation¬ 
ships are a record of treachery, theft, broken promises, lies, evasions, 
bluff, trickness, bullying, deliberate misunderstanding and shabby at¬ 
tempts to get an opponent into a false position. Politicians do things in 
the name of their country which they will never do in private life. This 
will become clear by an example. A burglar breaks into a house and 
steals the spoons. A policeman is called in. The burglar is arrested and 
brought to trial. The policeman does not try him. The policeman does 
not punish him. Perhaps the burglar pleads that the spoons found in his 
bag were his own spoons stolen from him by the householder some years 
ago The policeman does not decide the real ownership of the spoons. 
Now let us apply this analogy to international affairs and see how nations 
behave An armed nation, however defensively acting, acts m the combined 
roles of householder, policeman, judge and burglar. It is invaded ; it 
arrests the invader ; it sentences him to punishment and then it picks his 


p0ck £' have got a superstitious respect for force. A pirate who gives 
,. kir>r,rl fnr i ship is supposed to have a better right to it than the 
b * b ‘only P give» his money. Because national 'rights’ in the 
™ t have been built up on blood, we go on shedding more blood either 
L Ltrve those ‘rights’ or to ‘creaie’ more. This is childish. ‘To fight 
it out’ is the remedy of the school boy who is unable to distinguish 

between right and wrong. 
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128. ARBITRATION AS A METHOD OF SETTLING 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 

Some Deople have suggested that if we knew more about other 
countries we shall not fight them, that international knowledge is necesaa^, 
for international peace. This is very very doubtful The bitterest 
quarrel in the world is between Hindus and Muslims and they live in the 
same streets in close contact with each other and have done so for centur- 
ies and centuries, and yet India is divided. Our attitude towards social 
and international problems is fundamentally wrong. What we want is 

a more just conception of human relationships. 

We recognize the limitations of human nature in ordinary affairs. 
The laws regards man as inherently unreasonable, one-sided, passionate, 
incapable of judging his own case. That is why we have law courts. 
What we need to do is to apply the same standard to nations. We must 
introduce the police method in international affairs. The police repr esent 
the combined power of the whole community used to ensure to each 
member of the community his agreed rights under the law. and as pa^t of 
the process, to restrain any member from using his own individual *orce 
to be his own judge. But see what a nation does as between itself and 
other nations. The nation says : We will retain force in the shape of 
any army or navy powerful enough to resist any one likely to challenge 
its power, but that force shall not be part of the power of the community 
of nations pledged to defend each member, but a tool enabling us to be 
our own defender, which means, in the last resort—our own judge. All 
nations say this and so all repudiate the police method. 

People say : “It is no use having an international eourt of arbitration, 
because there are many matters which the nations will not agree to submit 
to a neutral court. Even if they did they will not be certain of an im¬ 
partial hearing, and if the verdict went against them they would resort to 
war again." 


Those who bring forward this argument forget that arbitration is 
suggested only as an alternative to war, just as the alternative to toothache 
is dentistry. Peace too has its price, like war. It may demand the sacrifice 
of many of our sentimentalities about patriotism but it does not demand 
the sacrifice of ten million lives. 

Every issue lends itself to some sort of decision. It may be a majori¬ 
ty decision (as in politics) or an arbitrary decision (as in a court of law) 
or a chance decision (as by the spinning of a coiu), or—last of all—decision 
by war. Even if the decision goes against one, the moral rights and 
wrongs of the ‘\ssue’ are not questioned. We must think more clearly— 
‘want’ is not ‘need.’ We say Italy ‘needs’ expansion but Italy is not-so 
thickly populated as Belgium and Belgium does not ‘need’ expansion. The 
truth is that Italy is prepared to go to war for expansion and Belgium i& 
not. Even after a war the decision is still by arbitration though .the 
arbitrator is the conqueror. Supposing two politicians were disputing the 
leadership of their party, would they agree to a wrestling match on the 
floor of the House of Commons to decide the issue ? Similarly between 

nations there is nothing inherently dignified in deoiding an issue by 
wariare. 
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Another objection to arbitration is that a Neutral Court would con¬ 
sist of individuals all of whom would have their national or personal 
prejudices. There is much truth in this argument but its answer is that 
we shall slowly build up a tradition of impartiality between nations. 
Just as there is a tradition of the sea, acting on which a life-boatman is 
proud to risk his life impartially for people of all nationalities; so there 
could be a tradition of the Neutral Courts acting on which a judge would 
be proud to distribute justice impartially to all nations. Such a tradit¬ 
ion cannot grow in a day. But if we want it, it will grow. 

There is another objection—that a nation which had lost its cause 
could not be depended upon to accept the verdict peaceably. Will other 
countries use force to make the country that has lost the verdict accept 
it ? In the first instance sanctions will mean a World War. For that there 
should first be world unity and a world conscience. All the nations of 
the world should be prepared to go to war against the reluctant or defiant' 
one. Is this a utopia ? No. YVe need honest thinking to make it come 
about ; we must always remember that arbitration is an alternative to 
force. 

The situation which makes war inevitable and makes it in a seme, 
what the Greek tragedian called it, the collision of two rights, arises from 
the assumption that when men get into a dispute each is entitled to be 
the judge of that dispute. But the world must realize that in every dis¬ 
pute there are two sides and very seldom is all the wrong on one side and 
all the right on the other, that absolute justice is unobtainable and that 
therefore, there is an obligation on all to accept something less than abso¬ 
lute justice. Up to this time, states have depended, not upon any system 
of co-operation but upon the competition of naked force ruthlessly em¬ 
ployed. But that is not possible any longer unless the whole human 
race is to be wiped out in some horrible holocaust. That is why we 
must have world arbitration and some approximation to a world state—not 
necessarily federal in form. 

129. DICTATORSHIP : A MENACE TO WORLD PEACE 

• The world to-day is at a parting of the ways. From the days when 
mankind consisted of savages, their lives have been directed by the strong 
man the chieftain, the ruler. The people have been divided into one who 
dictates and the rest who accept his dictation. On all occasions, the dic¬ 
tator presumes that he embodies the future of his people, that he is the 
essence of their ability. He trains the citizen to accept the soldier’s men¬ 
tality to obey and not question. Good has been done by their strong 
men in the past, when they were noble and compassionate ; and evil, when 
their ambitions were first for their glory and last for their people. But 
the whole conception of the strong man as the guide and saviour repre¬ 
sents the first stage in mankind’s progression. 

We are at the beginning of the next stage now, when the citizen shall 
be the citizen first, and only in dire necessity put on the role of the sol- 
Aier Mankind is making the new experiment of all men co-operating to 
produce the greatest good of all. Compared to the brilliant and rtnft 
action of many a dictator, democracy seems to achieve little and slow 1 ). 
For instance many of us find in Hitler’s diplomacy and methods of con- 
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quest of defenceless neighbours an element of heroism and political wis¬ 
dom. The contrast between the British who prepare copious notes of 
protest and,wrangle over plans, and Nazis who strike with a swiftness 
which shows to the popular mind both foresight and courage is often mar¬ 
ked. Democracy is government by persuasion, which involves argument ; 
dictatorship wastes little time in debate, which is at once its virtue and 
its fatal weakness. Behind the spectacular in Hitler's methods there is 
the inexorable concentration camp and the executioner's axe. The dying 
echoes of opposition to Nazi policies are never heard by those who are 
taken in by the apparent resolution and single-mindedness which they 
display. Nor are the methods resorted to behind the scenes to pave the 
way for swift invasions of, and extension of political influence in neigh¬ 
bouring countries known to outsiders. We have all heard of espionage 
in war and most of us think that it is confined only to a time of war. 
Yet the Gestapo perform its dark duties both in war and peace. It does 
even more—it devotes its energies to the demoralization of the country 
which is chosen to be the next victim of Nazi ambitions. The moral 
conscience of potential preys is laid prostrate by intimidation and bribery 
on a colossal scale. Before the Norwegian invasion Germans had already 
landed in Norway in the guise of travellers. Merchant ships transported 
soldiers in the dress of business men. The same game is being played in 
Belgium and Holland to-day (April 1940). Behind the Dictator's display 
of resolution and swift execution of plans is an underworld of darkness 
which the shortsighted do not see. 


That is why it is clear that the dictator represents the past of man¬ 
kind and the free people the future. The war to-day is a struggle between 
the past and the future. There is no question whatever that, for the wel¬ 
fare of mankind the ideal of the future must be made the victor For 
the strong man ideal touches not only the relation of the citizen to the 
state as a soldier ; it infects everything. It coarsens the attitude of the 
man to the woman ; it cramps the possibilities of her rightful self-ex¬ 
pression ; and the greatest of all crimes against humanity, it gives a 
“ **“* to education making the children awiftly insensitive 8 to the 

heavenly home 8 ° fg ° Fy ’ whlch they have brou g 1 ‘t with them from their 


Life to-day is impossible for mankind as a whole so lomr as the 

strong man ldeal is not curbed . at the cost of every J r ° ifi r?he“ rder 

future 88 Thro 686 ? 1 ! 6 ' 1 bj hlm -T* QOt be a " 0Wed t0 be the keynote of the 
win ■ • ^ h j 8h , loDg ages clv dization has striven to make man a free 

llmg individual who, in spite of the memories of the brute in him ah n 

god W-KSa 
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best men and women of the world taken as a whole, with the unlimited 
wealth of a united world ; there are no obstacles to world unity but the 
will towards it. It is possible to give justice to all, to give what each 
national group clamours for, so long as its freedom does not mean the 
domination of others. It can be done by a body of men and women of 
all nations who are eager for world unity, if only the nations will establish 
such a judicial and administrative body. A Central Board of Commerce, 
a Central World Bank, a Central Police Force with its air, army and navy ; 
a Central Medical Board ; a Central Board of Trustees of backward 
peoples—all these institutions and others similar can be organized. They 
will succeed provided all the brains of the world are pooled to make a 
success of the endeavour. There is not a single problem which cannot be 
solved provided all the nations have g mu will. But before that can hap¬ 
pen dictators must go. [Written During World War 11) 

130. PROPAGANDA 


The American Institute for Propaganda Analysis has set forth the 
following six techniques employed by the war propagandist to influence 
neutral countries. 

(1) Name Calling. The trick of giving enemies a bad label (imperial¬ 
ists, hypocrites etc.) to make neutrals condemn them without further 
thought. 

(2) Glittering Generalities. The trick of using vague “virtue'’ words 
(civilization, justice etc.) to make neutrals accept the cause without further 


thought. 

(3) Transfer. The trick of identifying causes with a respected symbol 
or institution (Christianity, culture etc.) to mask the real motives of war. 

(4) Testimonial. The trick of having an internationally respected 
person endorse a cause to cloak it with authority. 

(5) Selection. The trick of using only selected facts which though true 
in themselves may together create a totally false impression. 

(6) Righteousness. The trick of making it appear that all “right, 
thinking” people support a certain cause which should therefore be aided 

without further question. 

The same institute has defined propaganda as “an 
ion or action by individuals or groups deliberately designed to influence 
opinions or actLs of other individuals with reference to pre-determmed 

ends note here are “pre-determined ends.” The man who 

u 0 uropaganda first decides what he is aiming at and then by one 
wants to do F°P»6“ ; thods enumerated above to control or coerce 

the™ phiionof all those who are necessary for helping him in ach.evmg 

those endB of ganda is a speech by Mussolini which he 

The classic exa J\ . n war At that time the world was flooded with 
made before the Aby Kellog Pact which said that 

Pac/fist Literate e , Mef > ce and never aggression. Mussolini 

nations could?“'? peop le into war fever and at the same time bulley 
EmopernTowersmtpiaiv'ity while he raped Abyssinia. This ,s what 
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he said : “Fascism does not believe either in the possibility or in the utility 
of perpetual peace. It therefore, disavows the principle of pacifism, which 
counsels a renunciation of struggles and a feeling of cowardice in regard 
to sacrifice. War alone briDgs all human energies to their highest tension, 
and stamps the mark of nobility on those peoples who have the courage to 
face it. All other ordeals are but substitutes which never place a man face 
to face with himself in the alternative of death. Hence a doctrine that is 
based on the promise of peace is foreign to Fascism.” 

A little analysis will reveal the hollowness of this speech which all 
Italy swallowed with hero-worshipping reverence. What is that mark of 
nobility that war stamps indelibly on nations ? Slaughter, disease, rape, 
destruction. War is not the only ordeal which places a man face to face 
with death. In these days any one who thinks differently from Mussolini, 
or Hitler places himself face to face with death. What Mussolini is aiming 
at in this speech is to make the peeple renounce their intelligence and to 
forget that war involves the death, dishonour and mutilation of women and 
children as well as the soldiers in the trenches. Is it not cowardice to fly 
twenty thousand feet in the air and then drop bombs on sleeping people ? 
Mussolini is misleading his people into thinking that another war will 
achieve what the last war so conspicuous^ failed to do—build up peace. 

By such hollow slogans as these the Dictators have converted the 
world into a mad-house. Their creed is that the individual exists for the 
benefit of the state. Mussolini claims that he has substituted the twentieth 
century ‘rights of the state* for the nineteenth century ‘rights of man'. 
But is this so ? We find that what he has really done is to substitute the 
rights of one man for tho rights of every man. In the totalitarian states 
the individual has been so much demoralized by false propaganda that he 
has surrendered every freedom to his dictators—freedom of thought, free¬ 
dom of speech, freedom of action. It is the same in India. Gandhi and 
Jinnah are dictators in their own way and crush opposition as ruthlessly 
as Mussolini or Hitler do. All this is done by propaganda. 

Any one who listens in to German broadcasts these days must be 
struck by the fact that Germany has developed a sudden sympathy for 
Indian aspirations. And yet the same Germans shot down Indian seamen 
completely defenceless and exposed, near Holland a few weeks ago This 
clearly shows that Germany has no sympathy with India. Its game is to 
divide India from Britain and so gobble them up one by one. Yet any one 

who listens only to the German broadcasts and does not read newspapers 

will be driven to the conclusion that India has only one friend in the world 
and that is Germany. 


This is the technique of propaganda. The case against the enemy 
must be stated with complete bias and as much exaggeration as is neces- 
sary. Lies are necessary ,n propaganda. What is aimed at is not truth 

a^t^erv^'ln 5 ' & * P robabllit y a complete lie it will do so long 

as it serves the predetermined end of rousing hntrpd * g 

In the Great War of 1914-1918 >he K^ 

. Expeditionary Force as “the contemptible little army” helped 
recrmting more than any other war effort. Catch phrases are useful-note 

den." a6 “Freedom ‘ Th ° Wb >* C 
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Propaganda rouses our lower passions, our sub-conscious antagonisms, 
fears and hatreds. The only way to face propaganda is for each man to 
stand up alone and think honestly—replace his passional by his intellec¬ 
tual self. 

131. THE WARDHA EDUCATION SCHEME 

In 1937 Gandhiji initiated in the columns of the Harijan a discussion 
of the Indian educational problem and offered many suggestions the main 
principles of which were :— • ^.- 

' (a) The course of primary education should be extended at least to 

seven years and should include the general knowledge gained up to' the 
Matriculation standard lees English and plus a substantial vocation. 

(£) For the all-round development of boys and girls all training should 
so far as possible be given through a profit-yielding vocation. :: 

(c) This primary education, besides training the mind, shoald equip 
boys and girls to earn their bread by the State guaranteeing employment 
in the vocations learnt and by buying from the schools their manufactures 
at prices fixed by the State. 

(d) Such education taken as a whole can and must be self-supporting. 

(e) Higher education should be left to private enterprise and the State 
universities should be purely examining bodies. 

An All-India National Education Conference, which was convened at 
Wardha in October 1937 under the presidentship of Gandhiji to consider 
his proposed scheme of self-supporting education, passed the following reso¬ 
lutions :— 

(a) that free and compulsory education be provided for seven years on 
a nation-wide scale ; 

(b) that the medium of instruction be the mother-tongue; 

(c) that the Conference endorses the proposal made by Gandhiji that 
the process of education throughout this period should centre round some 
form of manual and productive work and that all the other abilities to be 
developed or training to be given should, as far as possible, be Integra } 
relateif to the central handicraft chosen with due regard to the environ¬ 
ment of the child ; 

(d) that the Conference expects that this system of education will be 
gradually able to cover the remuneration of the teachers. 

The age of entry to school should be 7 years and the standard attain- 
ed at the end of 7 years’ schooling should approximate to the Matncula- 

tion (less English). 

' The Zakir Husain report defines the aim of the Wardha Scheme not 

as “the production of craftsmen able to practise some craft mechanically 

hut rather the exploitation for educative purposes of the resources implicit 

in craft work” and sounds a warning of the obvious danger of str^sing 
The economic aspect to the sacrifice of the cultural and educat, 0 o a l oh ec- 
rpL Wardha Scheme rejects anv mechanical labour in sen 
TZy fo? e pro“ afd states 'as a necessary condition o educa .on 
that -‘the craft or productive work chosen should be rich in educative 
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possibilities. It should find natural points of correlation with important 
human activities and interests.” This view i9 identical with that expressed 
in paragraphs 10-17 and 24-25 of the Wood-Abbott Report and is in com¬ 
plete accord with modern educational thought. The Wardha Schenle 
deals only with compulsory primary education and does not imply any 
stoppage of grants to existing schools or colleges 

Hence all criticism, directly or indirectly implying that child labour is 
to be exploited for economic purposes, so that the schools can be wholly 
or even partially self supporting is irrelevant. Critics therefore who be¬ 
lieve that the schools will be industrial or vocational in the narrow sense 
and that the system is intended to force young children into prescribed 
vocations have not appreciated the real significance of the Wardha Scheme. 

Dr. Zakir Husain deprecates uniformed criticism of the Scheme as a 
result of statements made by enthusiastic but misguided protagonists. He 
denies that the scheme would remove unemployment ; indeed the question 
of unemployment was not even mentioned in his report, though he felt that 
the pupils of the Wardha school would be better “employable” material 
than the pupils of existing schools because the Scheme was designed to 
produce “workers who will look upon all kinds of useful work as honour¬ 
able and who will be both able and willing to stand on their own feet.” 
He also denies that the Scheme stated or even implied either that tlfe 
Government would provide employment at the end of the course or that all 
existing schools were to be transformed immediately into Wardha schools 


Dr. Zakir Husain next answers the criticism which had arisen in one 
form or other mainly from Muslim sources that the proposed Wardha 
schools neglected religious education, and were entirely secular in outlook 
He admitted that the schemes prescribed no syllabus in religious education 
as the difficulties were obvious, but one of its foundations was a respect 
for all religions. The Wardha scheme neither made nor implied any alter- 
ation in the present position by which any community at its own expense 
is permitted to give religious teaching in Government or Local Body schools 
to the pupds of that commumty out of school hours. Dr. Zakir Husain 

* th Q a t 00 ^ve the least apprehension that” 

gioue observance" 8 * ‘° d,scoura S e “7 of religion or reli. 
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the Wardha Scheme un versities were to be ? charge ‘hat under 

as such would receive no finanohl aid from r 7 6 Xam I nin | bodi «> and 
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To summarize, the Wardha Scheme— 

(o) emphasises education through activity and is not primarily con¬ 
cerned with the production of saleable material ; 

(b) does not make spinning and weaving the only basic craft, but 
admits of the inclusion of any craft of equal or higher educative possibili¬ 
ties ; 

(c) does not imply the ruling-out of facilities for religious (denomina¬ 
tional) education, where any community desires it ; and 

( d ) does not state or imply that the salary of the teachers must be 
directly met from the sale of material made in the school. 

Dr. Zakir Husain’s explanation removes the apprehension aroused by 
the literature which preceded the formulation of the Wardha Scheme and 
by some of the phraseology of the Wardha Scheme Report itself and so 
prepares the ground for a discussion of details. 

The framers of Wardha Scheme deliberately confined their proposals 
to village education as the bulk of India’s population resides in villages. 
The scheme is therefore primarily for rural areas. It should first be in¬ 
troduced in rural areas and should not be extended to urban areas without 
necessary modifications though the principle of education through activity 

is as true tor urban as for rural schools. _ 

[Adapted from the Government Report] 

132. THE CONTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSITIES TO NATIONAL LIFE 

( P.U., B.A., 1948) 


411 hough Universities in India are a new phenomenon, hardly a hun- 
dred years oTd, their contribution to the natmnal life oflnduneedstob 
honoured There is no great Indian leader in any walk of life who 
no°t benefited from the learning which he reeled in , one 

SS^ T S£" e^jrafpreaent a r “ 3 a“ ££ 

which find so much space » Mwspape-rs, but ishve^ ^ ordinary Indian 

humble and the nameless. mental life in that home is derived 

home to find out how^ much of the prescri bed for its 

from books either published wordg wh y ich are used in a home 

examinations. Many . • that home by such of its members 

every day Democracy, repjj- 

sentatlv/Government^Law of deminishing returns, the State versus the 
individual and m y ^ Univer8ities are going to play an even 

Now that India i future It is inevitable that the medium 

greater part in its na «ona ^ University wi |l, gradually and 
of instruction in ever} perhaps for the teaching of Science 
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ned to the small minority at the top, will flow down to the masses and 
that will bring about a great cbaDge in the cultural life of the nation and 
raise very high its level of information. That information which is now 
confined to the few at the top will flow down to every man who is literate 
in the mother tongue i.e., who has made the easy effort of remembering 
from between 25 to 30 symbols, because no Indian script has more 
than about 30 symbols in it. So the future impact of the Universities on 
the national life of our motherland is incalculable. Only those Indians 
who will be born a few hundred years from now, will be able to judge 
how great a part the Universties have played in shaping the India of our 
dreams, which is still so much in the future. 

Western politicians are fully alive to the contribution of universities 
to national life. Hitler, when he came into power, turned out all professors 
from German University who did not accept the Nazi ideology. Americans 
will not tolerate Communist teachers in their Universities. A man is what 
he thinks. University teachers are placed in a peculiarly favourable 
position for influencing the mind of young men and women and they set 
the tone of the nation in all matters political and cultural. Just as Hitler 
would not tolerate even the great Eicnsteiu in Nazi Germany, so Russia 
will not tolerate any thinkers who have a leaning towards a Capitalistic 
pattern of society. 


The Government of India is fully alive to the importance of Uni¬ 
versities in national life. They have appointed a Universities Commission 
with such important persons on it as Sir S. Radha Krishnan, the greatest 

Hussain, co-founder with Mahatma 
Gandhi of the basic system of education, and Dr. Morgan, the expert who 
planned the Tennesse Valley Project which turned a barren country into 
one of the most fertile tracts of the world. The Universities Commission 
will submit its Roport to the Government of India in a few months time 
and there is no doubt that what they plan will be incorporated into the 
Government of India's Schemes for the future Universities of India. 


The con ‘ rlbut i ioc / J f Universities to the life of nation is not easy to 
assess. It is like the blood stream within the human body which is not 
seen but without which life cannot be maintained. 


133. SCIENCE AND HUMAN HAPPINESS (P.U.. B.A., 1948,'50) 

nroWm D nf the ?° dern sen . se i3 hardl y three c ®nturies old and the 
problem of human happiness is as old as mankind. Three hundred years 

18 a , ve ;y short period in the life of humanity. | Even in this short 
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fact, wherever we turn our <»aze wo nanrw u«i . • . ““ man I,le - In 
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we may find an era of incalculable benefits to mankind resulting from it.j 

[Science can give us comfort but it cannot give happiness. We have 
at the present moment multiplied the production of every thing that 
human beings need—like food, clothes, shelter. Yet we have not banished 
poverty. , If happiness could be measured we shall find that even the 
richest man is as far from happiness as his poorer brother, who lives un¬ 
der the illusion that if he had a little more money then he would become 
perfectly happy. | Neither money nor possession can confer happiness, 
since we see so many wealthy men with innumerable possessions profound¬ 
ly unhappy, ffiome years ago one of the richest Americans, the man who 
owned the Kodak photographic material manufacturing factory, com¬ 
mitted suicide because he found nothing in life worth living for. Bernard 
Shaw has just completed 92 years and has every comfort that Science and 
wealth can give since he is reputed to be the richest man in Eugland at 
the present day. Yet he said to one of the newspaper correspondents 
who went to interview him that death was knocking at his door and it 
would be a welcome guest. So we see that long life success, wealth, 
honour from one’s fellow men, all fail to confer happiness and even a level¬ 
headed roan like Bernard Shaw looks to death as a boon friend, i 

I Is happiness to be found only in death ? ^Many great men have tried 
to tackle the problem of human misery, and have failed to solve it be¬ 
cause mankind at the present day is as unhappy as it ever was in the 
past. This h in spite of unbelievable progress in Science and technology. 
Science has great pleasures which it confers upon those who pursue it with 
simple-minded devotion, I noticed the atmosphere of the Science labora¬ 
tories in Cambridge was one of great intellectual energy, patience, perse- 
verence and hope. Butfit could not be said that they were finding out a 
formula for human happiness in the Cavendish laboratory at Cambridge. 
They discovered many good things For example while experimenting 
on poison cassis they made a discovery that would cure venereal diseases. 
That would certainly diminish human misery but it would not make men 


haPP It seems to me that the problem of human happiness is the problem 

desire We must realise that human beings differ in this from animals, 
that when animals satisfy their desires they are happy, so far as wo can 
S ee But human desires are insatiable. The more we try to satisfy them 

thev erow Our animal desires, such as for food and sex can be 

•^satisfied but our subtle desires which are specifically human cannot 

f 8 Sisfied-iike our desire for wealth, many possessions, honour power, 
be satiefie , loved and thought well of. So the wise man understand- 

• tbe (Uo nature of desire should see that desire is incapable of finding satis- 

f Dg tinn It is like a fire which grows bigger as we feed it. The wise thing 
faction. For exara ple I see a nice coat displayed for sale in a 

,s to hm . lt; , de ® ire There is an immediate desire in me to possess it and if I 
sh °p window. T h ^ e oo ; ne unhappv But if j iimited my desire and said 
cannot posse.s it I b ° twQ ^ ond .j possess them and there is no 
to myself that I n ^ ^ j sha „ bo soking the main problem wh.ch 

necessi y - problem of insatiable desire. 
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ponsible only to himself. We must realize that nature acts according to 
a uniform law and the laws of Nature are not changed by prayers and 
ceremonies. Before Nature, and before God, brahmin and untouchable 
are the same. If this kind of thought is spread, superstition will die from 
India. 


146. COMPULSORY MILITARY EDUCATION AND THE DEFENCE 

OF OUR COUNTRY (P.U., Inter., 1950) 

For the last two years we have been a free people and the responsi¬ 
bilities of freedom are weighing heavily upon us. Formerly when Indian 
troops fought under British Officers and won glory we took no pride in 
them. We used to say “These people are mercenaries and will fight as 
willingly against their countrymen.” Now, however, we realize that the 
Indian army is a part of the Indian people and when wo hear of the 
achievements of our troops in Kashmir or Hyderabad, a glow of pride 
comes over us. For the first time after nearly two hundred years we 


have begun to identify ourselves with our army. 

It is easy to see that India is such a vast country that its army is 
not big enough to defend it, especially against such an unscrupulous nei¬ 
ghbour as Pakistan. So ever}' Indian must be trained in the army and 
have a fighting outlook. We learnt our greatest lesson in Kashmir. A 
peaceful and unarmed population was suddenly attacked and ruthlessly 
looted and raped by Tribesmen aided by Pakistan nationals who behaved 
worse than blood-thirsty wolves. If India had not had such a strong Air 
Force, the whole of the fair valley of Kashmir would now have been run 
over by its enemies. Sheikh Abdullah at once realized that every Kashmiri 
must be trained to defend his country and must be given arms to do so. 
Thanks to his wise policy and the heroic deeds of our army Kashmir is 
now safe. But who can say at what time again the raiders may choose to 
let loose the blood-tbirsly hordes of their bankrupt country on the fair 
soil of India ? We in the Punjab have to be specially careful because we 
are the shield of India. There is no clearly marked line between India 
and Pakistan. Every day we hear of raids from across the border in most 
of which various army personnel and police are implicated. 

We are a brave people though our courage is no protection against 
treachery and planned murders in such ns we saw in 1947. We must see 
to it that 1947 is never repeated. For this reason our Government, with 
great foresight, has decided to implement the policy of giving military 
training to as large a number of young men and women in the Punjab as 
our resources a How We have the National Cadet Corps which is design- 

othSr e ^ tramin ? t0 f larg u number of college students ^nd 
owin« r ? ,n , 8 18 onl ? a beginning and is severely limited 

treachery Z t sources. It has been forced upon 'us by the 
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to keep peace. That we can only do if every man, woman and child, at 
least in the Punjab, is trained to fight and fully equipped to do so. 
This can only be possible by giving every one compulsory military train- 
ing. Modern wartare is so costly and we are such a poor country that our 
resources do not permit us to do this immediately. At the ’ present 
moment our leaders are concentrating upon making ourselves self-sufficient 
in food. This is priority number one. This too is designed to strengthen 
the defence of the countr} r . For in a time of war it would be difficult to 
import foodstuffs. 


What is needed is a living sense of pride in the freedom of our 
country. When a people are full of the spirit that death is better than 
slavery, then no power on earth can crush them This happened during 
the French Revolution in 1790. This happened in Russia in 1917. This 
happened in India in 1942. We must fill our people with the spirit that 
life is nothing compared to the freedom of our country. Once the spirit 
is there it will not be difficult to provide facilities for training our. 
people in the art of war. Of course, by this training we aim only at the 
defence of our country and nothing beyond that. 

The spirit is not lacking but the material means are. One noticed 
in a college in the Punjab with nearly 2000 students on its rolls the 
eager enthusiasm for military training. Hundreds had to be refused be¬ 
cause there was no equipment for giving training. Thrice a week parades 
were held and some elementary military training was given. On those 
three days the play-grounds were deserted. Those not receiving military 
training were watching those who were receiving it. So it is clear that 
the spirit exists in our people. Our leaders are concentrating at the 
present on making India self-sufficient in foodstuffs. After that every 
body—man, woman and child—must be trained in the art of welfare and 
be prepared to lay down his life any moment for the sake of his country. 

147. THE PROBLEM OF RESETTLING REFUGEES (P.V., Inter., 1948) 


After the partition we in India have developed the habit of grumbl¬ 
ing. For whatever happens we blame the Government. It is true that 
the partition of India was a direct result of an agreement to which the 
Government of India was a party. However the Government cannot be 

held responsible for all the miseries that befell the minorities and forced 

them to leave their homes. 

Our Government had to face a colossal task in settling refugees after 
the partition. Most of these refugees were burning with anger end des- 
pair at the horrible treatment to which they have been subjected. They 
forcot to blame those who really were responsible for meeting out this 
treatment to them and began to blame their Government whose 
refuge they were seeking. The Government did all that it could and even 
J There were not enough houses and so tents were made available 
from the Army Free .rations were given. Free clothes were supplied. 
Employment Exchanges "found jobs & those who could be absorbed. 

Refugees were given preference in every walk of life. 

Rut the refugee had developed a strange mentality. He wanted tua 
everything 6 should be given to L and he Should give nothing back m 
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return. He began by exaggerating his losses. It seemed that every one who 
was a refugee had been a millionaire, if not a multi-millioniare before the 
partition. The amount of land which the refugees claimed to have possessed 
in West Punjab exceeded the total area of East and West Punjab put to¬ 
gether. Not only that. Many of the refugees, if not the vast majority, who 
were drawing free rations were not entitled to it at all. They had cash. 
They had jewellery. They had clothes. They were able-bodied. If they had 
so desired they could have made an independent living. But they thought 
that they were martyrs, and considered that it was the duty of the 
Government to keep them in comfort as guests of the country. Many 
refugee newspapers said that Punjab and Bengal had paid the price of 
Indian freedom and so all other Indians should be taxed to provide money 
for them. This is an evil mentality and it still persists. Before they be¬ 
came refugees these men were not depending on the Government. Govern¬ 
ment gave them a helping hand at the time of their greatest need. But 
they should not have become totally destitute of self-reliance and de¬ 
pended only on Government efforts for their rehabilitation. I know it for 
a fact that man} 7 refugees have taken loans from Government on false pre¬ 
texts saying that they needed money to start business when they already 
had plenty of money of their own. Behind this was again the refugee 
mentality t.e., the refugee wanted to put some of the money into business 
and keep the rest for himself. If the business failed he would say that the 
whole amount was lost and debit the loss to Government. 


One is not unsympathetic to refugees, being a refugee oneself, but 
refugees have developed a very objectionable mentality and are hindering 
rehabilitation. Government allotted land to refugees on a temporary 
basis in 1948. The idea was to settle them later on. Now the refugees 
refuse to vacate the land allotted to them temporarily and regard it as 
their own. This is definitely creating difficulties for the Government and 
one would not be surprised if Government decides to deal with this 
insubordination with a stern hand which might cause some of the refugees 
loss of life. For this the refugees have only themselves to blame. 

The truth is that what is needed is not Government help but strength 
of character. Government help is always available but it cannot do 
every thing. The refugees who are always blaming the Government for not 
rehabilitating them should look to those refugees who have rehabilitated 
themselves without Government aid. They were not rich but they were 
self-reliant and enterprizing. One knows scores of such people. There was 

a man who possessed much property in West 
Pakistan. He came here with a few hundred rupees and did not think it 
beneath his dignity to become a tonga driver. Similarly, I know perso¬ 
nally the case of a millionaire of Lahore whose family had for generations 
lived on rent from property. Now one of his grandsons is working as a 
shop assistant in Simla. It has not occurred to that family to beg Govern* 
ment for aid and if Government was not able to help, to become beggars. 

,, e only refugees who are entitled to live at Government expense are 
those who are physically disabled and women and children without 

guardians. Government is training these women to do something useful 

Jon ^ t bUte at eaSt m par * t 1 ° 1 warda their maintenance. Those who are 
too old to earn or were so badly injured that they can never again earn 

it ive j ood are welcome to live at Government expense as guests of the 
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nation. The other refugees must be hard to themselves and be completely 
honest and rehabilitate themselves. There is no other way. 

148. A NATIONAL LANGUAGE FOR INDIA 

There is a peculiar feature of Indian history that deserves attention. 

The tallest in our land have been as tall as the tallest in any other land 

but the average has been sadly poor. With the advent of British rule 
a small fringe at the top took advantage of the educational facilities offered 
by our British masters and began to read and write English with great 
ease. But they remained aloof from the masses and neither their way of 
life nor their thought had much influence on the masses. Now with the 
advent of freedom we have realized that we shall go down as a people 
unless we raise the masses with us. The only way of reaching the masses 
and educating them is in a language that the masses understand. That 
language cannot be English. So we are confronted with the problem of 
evolving a national language for India which will be of Indian origin. 

At the present moment it seems to be generally accepted that Hindi 
in Devnagri script will become, in course of time, the national language 
of India. It is true that the majority of the inhabitants of North India 
are able to speak in and write Hindi. But India is a vast continent and 
Hindi is neither understood nor spoken by the inhabitants of South India. 
People who do not understand Hindi will now have to learn three langu¬ 
ages,—their own regional language, Hindi and English. English will have to 
be retained whatever Indian language is accepted as the national language 
of India. If we give up English we cut ourselves off from the rest of tbe 
world and go back immediately by many centuries. It is for this 
reason that it has been decided to retain English as the medium of ins¬ 
truction in our Universities for the next fifteen j'ears. Although Hindi 
is one of the most developed languages of India it is notryet so far de¬ 
veloped as to take the place of English immediately. 

Language cannot be forced. A language is always evolved. Hindus¬ 
tani came into being as a necessity in the 17th century. It is not Hindi 
as Hindi scholars, steeped in a Sanskrit tradition want to popularise that 
will become the national language of India. The script will be Hindi 
but the language will have to be easy popular Hindi which is hardly 
different from Hindustani as written in Persian script. That is not Urdu 
which is as literary, artificial and divorced from the spoken language as 
difficult Hindi is. However, we have to accept the fact that if Hindi is to 
become the national language and used for every purpose we will have to 
accept many Sanskrit roots which will sound strange and heavy in the 
beginning but will become easily understood with time and usage. Just 
as English up to the present time has its roots in Anglo-Saxon Latin and 
Greek so Hindi will for ever have its roots in Sanskrit. 

One would like to make a suggestion which one knows will be reject¬ 
ed outright by those who propagate the cause of regional languages. The 
suggestion is that all regional languages throughout India should give up 
their local scripts and accept Devnagri as the only script in which the 
regional languages are to be written. This is a suggestion that will meet 
with much and bitter opposition but it will have a very happy effect m 
the long run and will create a united India. To those who oppose it, 
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I would suggest a study of the historical conditions in Europe after the 
break up of the Roman Empire. At that time there was only one uni¬ 
versally understood language in Europe and that was Latin—exactly as 
English is now in India. Europe has been broken into ‘many pieces by 
national and religious conflicts but it had the great good fortune of hav¬ 
ing the legacy of the Roman script left to it by the Roman Empire. As 
a result of it, there is practically only one script throughout Europe and 
this has given Europe a cultural unity which is not confined only to the 
continent of Europe but has spread wherever the Europeans have gone. 
In language, script and culture America is a part of Europe. The fusion 
of cultures in America has been made possible by the common script which 
all the Europeans had who came and settled in America. One knows that 
at the present moment there are so many communal, racial and linguistio 
passions aroused in India that this suggestion will be scouted as visionary 
and unpractical. There are many people who are fearing some such thing 
and who say that oulture is bouud up with script. They quote statements 
of the Prime Minister to this effeot. In South India many people have 
repeatedly gone on hunger strikes because they do not accept Hindi as 
their language. 

The task of forging a national language for India is one that will re¬ 
quire the best thought of our best men. At every step they will have to 
face various types of fanaticism. But if they are brave and appeal to 
the good sense of people they will probably succeed in getting a language 
of Indian origin accepted as the national language of India. 


149. CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

\For the first time in human history we are face to face with a problem 
which appears to bo one of technology but which is really moral.jMen have 
discovered such terrific power that if those in whose hands that power is, 
do not use it wisely, mankind will perish.)We have discovered that in each 
atom there is enough energy to wipe out completely a large modern city 
with millions of its inhabitants, j Shall we use this power to destroy our 
enemies ? Or shall we use it in ways whioh will lead to the greater health 
and happiness of mankind ? 

America has, at present, the monopoly of tho atom bomb. Russia 
is making efforts to make Amerioa promise that if there is a war America 
will not use the atom bomb against its enemies. At tho same time Russia 
is making frantic efforts to discover the secret of the atom bomb herself. 
Both America and Russia live in fear of each other. In fact, so great is 
the fear that they have infected others with it and the world is now divid¬ 
ed into two power-blooks. It is no use saying that America or Russia is 

ri f h o tA,' 9 enemy of ‘B’ is not ‘B’ at the same time the enemy 
oi‘A ? If‘A and‘B have both such power that if they fight they 

^ e8 ^ ro Y no ^ only each other but the whole world ; then should ‘A* and 
‘B be allowed to fight ? 

So we see that the problem of the control of atomic energy concerns 
each one of us. We have got in our hands the most terrible weapon of 
destruction. Shall one nation be permitted to use it against another 
nation whom it may choose to call its enemy ? So long as we reoognize 
separate national frontiers people will oontinue to hate eaob other. The 
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man beyond the border is thought of not as a friend but as a potential 
enemy. How is it possible to break national frontiers and make man see 
that the way of. hatred is the way of self-destruction ? The only way to 
do is to make each citizen in every nation look dispassionately at war. 
When a soldier joins an army does he hate the man at whom he fires 
to kill ? Is it not that he kills his fellow-beings because he is misled into 
thinking that to kill them is in some way a virtuous act ? It is here that 
we have to begin in the control of atomic energy. We must first control 
our own hatreds which are generated by false ideas of national prestige 
or by the idea that because a man is a Hindu or a Muslim, a Russian or 
an American he is therefore an enemy, against whom the use of force and 
fraud to the utmost extent is justified. The people who fight us have 
as good motives as we have and do not cease to be human beings because 
we regard them as our enemies. Just as we have slowly developed the 
idea tint if two men quarrel they should not break each other’s head but 
go to a court of law to have their differences settled, similarly we must 
develop the idea that if two nations differ they have to settle their 
differences by methods of peace. If we recognize that national frontiers 
and wars are justified then we shall not be able to prevent the use of the 
atomic bomb by the nation which possesses it against its enemies. 

So we are forced to the concept of a world state. It is not idealistic 
to talk of a body whose power and prestige will be such that every State 
in the world will agree to do what it says. A world State is inevitable. 
If it does not come peacefully it will be brought about by war. It is not 
difficult to visualise a war to the death between the two power-blocks, 
American and Russian into which the world is now divided. Whichever 
of them emerges victorious will be in a position to impose a world State 
by force. That is not a pleasant idea to contemplate. The same end can 
be brought about by methods of friendly discussion. It seems as if God 
is saying to us “Unite or perish”. 

But for national rivalries man’s progress in technology has been such 
that tliere is enough to feed and clothe every human being and give him 
plenty of leisure. But each one of us is possessive. He wants to possess 
his property, his pet religious and national hatreds and every thing else in 
his psychological make up, however destructive, which gives him satisfac¬ 
tion Each one of us will have to renounce all these We must be pre¬ 
pared not to share riches but to share privations and hardships with our 
fellow-men If we do not do this willingly repeated wars and revolutions 
will make us do it and bring much misery upon us. So it is V^dent to 
begin now. Togo far one must begin near. If we only talk of Control¬ 
ling the energy of the atom and not controlling ourselves, the energy of 
the atom will destroy us when we are thinking that we are engaged in 

destroying only our enemies. 

So we see that the problem of the control of atomic energy is a pro- 
blem of self-control. 

150. LINGUISTIC PROVINCES 

Three-fourths of the evils of mankind can be traced to their root 

• i nafnrr flplfishneag When a man thinks of himself as 

cause in human nature— seiusuness. vvueu » ^ ,j 

separate from his fellow-beings he adds to the misery of the world. W 
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invent many excuses for believing that we are different from, and for that 
reason superior to, other men. Race, caste, colour, creed and sex are some 
of the excuses which men have given themselves from time to time be 
cruel to their fellowmen. The latest excuse in India for a new type ol 
separative selfishness is that of language. We believe that because we 
speak a language somewhat different from that spoken a few hundred miles 
away, we are therefore intrinsically different and should have a separate 
administration of our own. 

Before the partition there was a singular unanimity of opinion in India 
saying that Indians are one nation. The Musalmans did not think so and 
separated. One of the reasons which the Musalmans gave for the separa¬ 
tion was that in religion, culture, custom and language they were different 
from us. Now after the partition the fissiporous tendencies inherent in 
our structure have come to the surface and have assumed menacing 
proportions. The greatest problem before us is to preserve the unity of 
India. Each party purely for the sake of coming into power puts forward 
liguistic demands in such an extreme form that if they were accepted they 
would break up India into many islands of exclusive languages which will 
have nothing to do with those who live other similar islands. 

Sir Radha Krishnan who presided over the Universities Commission 
appointed by the Government of India has made some wise remarks about 
this problem. He says that every Indian must learn three languages. First 
the regional language. Primary education will be imparted in this langu¬ 
age but it will be compulsory for every child to learn the Federal language 
i.e., Hindi in Devnagri script. Over and above this any one in India who 
wishes to be properly educated will have to learn English because English 
is now an international language and we cannot give it up without relaps¬ 
ing into the middle ages so far as technology and international affairs are 
concerned. 

This suggestion of Sir Radha Krishnan is based upon profound thought. 
It cuts at the root of the demand for linguistic provinces. A province is 
an administrative unit. The shape of the present provinces and states of 
India is the result of historical necessities. They were not built up on 
any rational system. But the present division of provinces, although the 
result of the convenience of our British conqueror, has one great advantage. 
These provinces have been functioning as administrative units for more 
than a hundred years. The inter-provincial language is at present English. 
Since administration all over India is carried on in English it has given us a 
sense of unity which is most precious and whioh must be preserved. It 
is said by our politicians that Hindi in Devnagri script will gradually take 
the place of English. Our politicians are very willing to make big pro¬ 
mises so long as they are not called upon to implement those promises im¬ 
mediately. They recognize that Hindi cannot take the place of English 
immediately. So they say this will be done in another 15 or 20 years. If 
and when that happens India will still remain a linguistic unit though the 
regional languages will, by then, be far-developed. 

Linguistic provinces will cut off a vast majority of Indians from each 
other. A common language fosters a common consciousness. China has 
remained one nation in spite of terrible vioissitudes because all Chinamen 
spoke varieties of one language. The Musalmans have separated beoause 
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they claimed (though not honestly) that their language was Urdu and there¬ 
fore they must have a separate area to themselves. We have to make an 
effort to share the joys and anxieties of as large a number of our fellow 
human beings as we possibly can. The remarkable harmony of America 
and England for the last fifty years or so is a result of their having a 
common language. In the British Empire also English is the common 
language and link. So we see that different political units separated by 
history and geography can still, hold together if one language is spoken in 
them all. In view of this shall we barter away our political freedom for the 
sake of linguistic selfishness and cut India into water-tight provinces not 
even understanding the language of each other ? 


151. INDUSTRIALIZATION OF INDIA 


It is a curious fact that though seventy per cent of the population of 
India are agriculturists by profession, yet they are not able to produce 
enough food for the country. In America only thirty per cent of the 
population are engaged in agriculture yet the Americans are able to pro¬ 
duce surplus food and export it to India. What is the reason of our 
backwardness ? The reason is that we are not industrialized. Our great¬ 
est industry is agriculture but we have taken no steps to modernize it. 
The problems that face us are increasing population and falling produce. 
These problems can only be solved by modern methods of agriculture. 
We need all the latest devices given to us by western technology for 
solving difficult problems of under-production and over-population in 
our country. 

India is admittedly backward in industry. Although we have the 
largest Steel Plant in the world in Tata Nagar in Bihar yet we are unable 
to produce heavy machinery. It is only now that we are making plans 
for manufacturing locomotives in India. Every year we send out crores 
of rupees abroad for buying machinery. Unless we become self-sufficient 
in agriculture and other industries we shall always be in danger of losing 
to the first enemy who chooses to attack us. For the sake of self-preserva¬ 
tion, if for no other reason, we must see to it that our country becomes 

industrialized on modern lines very soon. 


It is not possible for Government to foster industries unless they are 
supported by capitalists. Capitalists are selfish and invest money only in 
that industry which gives quick returns. But we have to look far ahead 
to a time when India may be involved in war and need the help of basio 

industries like iron and steel to come out victorious For this reason it 

is vital that we should manufacture m this country all products of iron 
and steel which at present we import from abroad. Industrialists and 
capitalists must sink money in those industries which can be converted in 
a short time into producing arms and ammunition. These industries may 
not be very paying but must be fostered for the sake of the country. 

As conditions are at present products of Indian industry are inferior 

in mm lit v to those which are imported from abroad and are sometimes 

TiL r Tf we realize the importance’ of the development of basic 
indifstries to the life of our people we shall be 

Indian goods for the sake of encouraging Mian ^ of 

vicious circle. Unless Indian industries are encouraged the product 
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Indian industries cannot be fine in quality. And till our products are fine 
in quality they are not likely to find a large market. So, for the present, 
we have to be moved by patriotic motives till our patriotic motives are 
able to give us fine products. 

The one industry that need to be modernized is agriculture. Even 
now we are following the same primitive methods of cultivation which our 
ancestors used thousands of years ago. There has been no fundamental - 
improvement in the methods of Indian agriculture for many centuries 
now. Each agriculturist cultivates his small holding for the sake ol 
feeding himself and his family. He has no broader vision. Suppose 
all the villagers in one village decided to run their farms and fields on a 
collective basis there would be an immediate improvement in the standard 
of living. One tractor in a day can do more ploughing and of a better 
quality than the whole village can in many days. After all the villager 
uses the same primitive plough which he has used for many generations 
and which merely scratches the earth and does not plough deep. The 
argument that villager cannot afford tractors is not sound. Now the 
Government is willing to give tractors on loan for a nominal charge to 
cover costs. A village could hire a tractor for a week and see the improve¬ 
ment at the next harvest. So what we need to do is to change the men¬ 
tality of the Indian agriculturist. He must take a broader view of the 
industry in which he is engaged. 

The complete industrialization of India will take many decades. Each 
one of us should do something to bring it about by investing as much as 
we can in industrial enterprizes. If one has not got much money then he 
can at least put some money in the savings bank. Now-a-days the great¬ 
est promoters of industry are private banks. So by putting money in the 
bank one can do a little bit towards industrialization. Every capitalist 
and industrialist must plan his industries in such a way that India does 
not depend upon foreign industrial support in a time of war. 


152. COMMUNISM : A MENACE TO THE COUNTRY 

At the present moment of its history India is confronted with econo¬ 
mic problems of a gigantic magnitude. A great many of our people are 
living below the subsistence level. So long as India was not free, political 
problems occupied all our attention. Now that we are free we are grappl- 
ing with these economic problems. This is a time when the country 
must remain united and peaceful so that we may slowly solve the problem 
of Indmn poverty which has been with us for thousands of years but 

sttuggles^ a WayB m the back g round because of our political and religious 

tA , “? ment - 0Ur history whicb the communists have chosen 

to use to disrupt the social structure for the sake of getting control of 

mach T m . ery a " d settln S U P a totalitarian dictatorship of com- 
munist leaders in India. Communists believe as Mr. Jinnah did that the 

Mil irno'kS th ®“ e . ans ' Just^as Jinnah by using means which many will 

°* U : r ,° ked . and fa ) ae ;, 8ucceeded m creating Pakistan so the comnfunists 
are willing to use similar tactics for creating a communist State in tod if 

Although India is a secular State it remains true that the maioritv of 
Indians are deeply attached to their ancestral religions, to ffct. it hf 
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been necessary to insist on the secular character of the State because of 
the sectarian views of the majority of the inhabitants in this country. If 
the sectarian views which pass under the name of religious views are 
allowed to have their way there will be an end of individual liberty and of 
civilised living in India. That is why the architects of our State have 
called it secular so that no one religious party, even the majority, shall 
dominate the State in the name of its religion. We must learn the ut¬ 
most respect for the religion of another. In fact, we have to show it the 
same consideration as we show to our own religion. In other words we 
are a secular State so that we may learn good manners in religious 
matters. 


Communism is a creed which is the opposite of any creed held by 
followers of Indian religions. The Communist holds that there is no reali¬ 
ty except matter and that man and the products of his labour are only a 
part of matter. In this way he strikes at the roots of every religious be¬ 
lief, since the essence of all religious beliefs is that there is an unseen 
power, which is non-material, which guides and controls our destiny. 
The makers of the communist creed knew this perfectly well and that is 
why Karl Marx said that religion was the opium of the masses. Another 
cardinal communist belief is that there is necessarily a conflict between 
producers and consumers. This belief the communists use to engineer 
strikes which paralize production. The price of these strikes is paid 
by every one in the country including the strikers. This the strikers do 
not realize because it is exciting to think that somebody else is in the 
wrong and we are in the right. Since the communist believes only in 
matter and his outlook is completely materialistic he is not willing to bow 
down before any moral values. He believes in achieving his ends by all 
means, fair and foul, since he must bring about a revolution and has to 
show that all moral beliefs are just a drug invented by the exploiters to 


dope the exploited. 

Communism is based upon the concept that there is a war of classes 
in society, a war of the proletariat against capitalists and in this war capi¬ 
talist must lose necessarily because that is the logic of history. In view 
of this we can understand the conflict between America and Russia and 
the conflict of Russia with every other country, including our own, in 
which private property is recognized. The aim of Russia is to become 
industrialized so heavily that her power of waging war should be stronger 
than that of any other country in the world. She is hoping for world 
conquest partly by force of arms and partly by force that can only be 

called fraud. . 

The Russian technique is to have a party in every country which 
its nolitical inspiration from Russia. In other words Russia is 
creating pro-Russia fifth columnists in every country. These fifth colum¬ 
nists afe called communists. They are pledged to bring about a revolut- 
msts a w c »iie WO rld, and . cage of a confllct between Russia 

IOn ^hr Ln counJry, to side with Russia. Communists are never 

tiJed of telTing us that capitalism will destroy.itself. But the curious 
tired .°t teni g f lagt one hun dred years and 

thing is thafc / h ^ n h ;\ e 8 "strong as ever. It is exactly the same with the 

other * 1 promies^that Communists make to those who are credulous enough 
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to believe in them. They are the greatest disruptionist force in the 
country and deserve to be carefully watched. 

153. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 

One interesting question that one can ask oneself is—why do I do 
which I do ? If one is a lawyer or a shopkeeper or a teacher he might 
ask himself why he is following the profession that he has taken up. The 
answer to this question will be most revealing. Perhaps one became a 
teacher because one’s parents were poor and could not afford to give one 
the Iona and expensive training that is a necessary preliminary for the 
practice°of law. Perhaps one became a shopkeeper because one's father 
owned a shop and it was the easiest thing to sit in the shop and gradually 
pick up the threads of business. All these are cases of someone following 
the line of least resistance. Most of us have done that. It is the easi¬ 
est thing to conform to a traditional standard and very hard to break 
away from it. 

Now, we are living in a new age in which democratic values are re¬ 
cognized to be supreme. Democracy means that every individual shall be 
given equality of opportunity. The son of the poor man will have as 
good a chance as the son of the rich man. This throws a heavy responsi¬ 
bility upon those whose business it is to undertake the training of the 
youth. Shall we train all our young men and women in the same way or 
shall we pick out those who show special aptitudes and give them special 
training ? That we must give special training to those who have speoial 
gifts has been accepted. That is why scholarships are awarded. 

To pick out those who show special aptitudes is not an easy task. 
From the school stage children will have to be carefully watched and their 
special interests studied. It is very hard to define what an interest is. 
A working definition can be given as follows—I may be said to be in¬ 
terested in something when I want to do something about it. Suppose 
I say I am interested in music. If I only say so and do not actively pur¬ 
sue music by playing it or listening to it I cannot be said to be interested 
in it. In this way it is the duty of the teacher, especially at the school 
stage when the child is not self-conscious, to study his behaviour and dis¬ 
cover his interests and aptitudes. No two human beings are alike just 
as no two petals of a flower are exactly the same. We will have to make 
a rough classification of students according to their aptitudes. This classi¬ 
fication will not be final. We will divide our scholars first into two 
categories—the introvert and the extrovert. The introvert is a child who 
likes to read or write, paint or play music, take photographs or plays in¬ 
door games. The extrovert is a child who is sociable, does not like to be 
alone, plays games involving much and rough physical effort, takes part 
in debates and likes to organize olub games. The introvert child will be 
suitable for professions which call forth activity of the mind like teaching 
law, newspaper work, authorship or other similar activities. The extro- 
vert child will become a soldier, a sailor or an air-man. Perhaps if a 
child is not too much of an extrovert and not too much of an introvert 
he may become an administrator, a politician, a statesman or an ambassa- 

Uvi# 

In this way we will be able to determine a ohild’s vooatiop in life. 
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However, we must guard against two factors. One is weariness. We 
all like change and hate monotony. If a child is told that he is to be a 
teacher and must take to reading books then a time will come when he 
will begin to hate the sight of books. This brings us to our second factor. 
That is that we must never give the impression to the child that we are 
forcing a decision upon him by authority. We may be perfectly right 
and be doing every thing in the child’s interests. But it is in human 
nature to rebel against authority and the child will think that our deci¬ 
sion is not in his own interest but for the sake of upholding our authority. 
In fact, the best thing will be that the teacher and parent must put their 
heads together and see for what vocation the child should be educated. 
He must be advised not coerced. If this is done then we have a bright 
future for vocational training in India. 

There is one other feature of our society which is deplorable but 
which must be faced. That is that some occupations and activities are 
better paid than others. Since society honours those who possess wealth 
and confers privileges upon them the more brave and hardy amongst us 
will always be attracted by money. A man who has an aptitude for the 
teacher’s vocation often takes to law because a lawyer is better paid than 
a teacher. So if each one of us is to follow our own vocation there will 
have to be some sort of a redistribution of wealth and privileges in so¬ 
ciety. We will have to create greater equality of wealth. 

In ancient India the man who was honoured most was the Sanyasi. 
He had no possessions and was regarded somewhat in the light of a self¬ 
less intellectual devoted to the interests of society. We shall have to go 
back to the ancient values to produce the right type of man. 

154. INDIA IN 1970 {P. U., B. A., 1949) 


The future is always uncertain. Life is in a continuous state of flux. 
Every moment new factors enter into it and modify it in new ways. No 
one can foresee these factors because foresight is denied to human beings. 
We may say that life is a process of modified continuity. The present gets 
modified and makes the future. 


For this reason it is not possible to say with any kind of certainty 
what India will be like in 1970. Beginning with East Punjab in which we 
live we can say that the province will probably be divided into two linguis¬ 
tic and administrative areas somewhat on the lines of the present Ambala 
and Jullundur Divisions. One imagines that the linguistic conflict will be 
j : n *.h; s wa y Roughly speaking the medium of instruction in 

Jullundur divisional be' Punjabi in Gurmukhi script with the proviso 
if one fourth of a class demands instruction in Hindi that instruction 
b riven But the court and official language will be Punjabi in Gur- 
iniikhi script Probably the district of Kangra and Una tehsil in Hoshiar 
wiX regarded as Hindi speaking areas. Similarly Ambala Division 
P n Jvi Hindfls the medium of instruction with option to those who 
willhaveHind instruction in Punjabi in Gurmukhi script. How- 

“andXia, language will bi Hindi. This will give a great 

fillip to Punjabi to develop alongside with Hindi. 

One visualizes that in 1970 we shall be a P™£*oa. of 

ing enough wheat for our own needs and even a surplus to ieed tne 
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India according to oar yearly yields of wheat. TMb will be due to the cons¬ 
truction of the Bhakra Dam which will be the biggest dam in the world 
and will irrigate three million and a half acres of land. Our Government id 
visualizing that the Bhakra Dam will be completed by 1956. Even if it is 
delayed by a few years it is bound to be working in 1970. Although Pakis¬ 
tan is putting obstacles in our way it cannot take away from us our right 
of using East Punjab waters for developing our land. Once the Bhakra 
Dam is built we will be able to change the face of East Punjab which will 
become the richest province of India. The dam will also be used for pro¬ 
ducing over four lacs of killowats of electric energy. This energy will be 
enough for use in the sixty-seven towns of the province for both domestic 
and industrial purposes. It will also give electricity to Delhi. There will 
be a surplus left over with which we shall be able to sink ten thousand 
tube-wells for irrigating such parts of our province in which canal water 
cannot be sent. We will put such a large area of land under wheat and 
cotton cultivation that our wheat and cotton will be the best in India and 
consequently there will be many flour mills and cotton factories built all 
over. In this way we shall be the leading industrial and agricultural pro¬ 
vince of India. 


The problem that we are facing now of replacing Englieh by a langu¬ 
age of Indian origin will have been solved. English will still be there as 
a compulsory language for all students who go up to the University stage 
but Hindi will be the medium of instruction in most Indian Universities 


and will have become the national as well as the inter-provincial language. 
English will be used as an international language. 

Who the leaders of India will be at that time it is difficult to say. It 
may be that a new political party will emerge which will be popular 
enough to replace the Congress. Or the Congress may still be in power if 
it is able to purify itself of the corrupt and ambitious elemeuts that have 
entered into it when it has become the Government. No other political 
party is ever likely to enjoy the prestige of the Congress because it was the 
one party that brought liberation to the country. Even a weak and cor- 
rupt Congress has at the present moment so much prestige that no other 
political party in India is able to wrest power from it. 

One wonders if there will be a war before 1970. The wounds of the 
last war are too fresh to be forgotten by us But a new generation may 
grow up which will not have these memories and may plunge eagerly 
mto war as a relief from some pressing domestic problem. If so it will 
bring gi-Bat misery upon the country because by then the atomic weapons 
Innt b ln y ? evel ®P ed u and will probably be in the possession of every 
on 1 iZl ’° m ^ Wa r abIe to k i U 240 > 000 inhabitants of Hiroshima 
hnmh 3l ^ y ,J earS tr0 ™ now far more destructive atom 

o"Cf«^ d i. 0 “til^ ‘° tbiDk ° f the C0MeC >~ 


like theE T aat Ua ^Ll hat ’’“'V then been fully developer 

AH the evil HpsiW, ° D f d indeed sha J 1 have become the Switzerland of Indi 

r Was 
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ESSAYS WITH CUTLINES ONLY 


546. Study carefully the following essays the outlines of which are 
given below :— 

155. IF I WERE THE PRINCIPAL OF MY COLLEGE 

(U.P., Inter., 1950) 

1. Introduction : Much of the success or failure of an institution depends upon 
the Principal. The dicipline of the college, its moral tone, its popularity, and tradi¬ 
tion, are the reflection of the personality of the Principal. 

2. If I were the Principal of my college, I would try — 

(a) To introduce co-education : The time has now come when boy and girls 
should be given training together. Girls generally aro more hardworking than boys. 
There will be a healthy rivalry between boys and girls. Boys will be prompted to 
put in harder work to outshine girls. The training and knowledge would be sounder 
and better. The memorable words of an English Principal, “Give me ten girls and 
I will produce cent, per cent, results.” 

lb) To make games compulsory for all students : It is on the play grounds that 
the feeline of brotherhood, discipline and social service is fostered amongst students. 
A very necessary esprit de corps is developed in them, and team work becomes a 
characteristic of their games. The Duke of Wellington is reported to have remarked 
that it was on the playmg fields of Eton that the battle of Waterloo was won. The 
national cry of England is, ‘Play up ! play up ! and play the game ! 

(c) To have a first-rate library in my college : The works of all the master min^ s 

of all the nations shall be stored in the library. Nothing can take ‘ he ,F lace ’ ® f * JJJJ* 
Hhrarv It is the best treasure in the world. Chanmng says, Nothing c ®n supply 
the place of books. Let every man, if possible, gather some good books under 
_f P Almost any luxury should be sacrificed to this. 

t,1\ To impart moral education to the students : Merely literary education does 
* ( lL a man more moral. Moral education is necessary to make the students 
not make haDDier and nobler.’ They must realize their duty towards their 
‘better, bein28 an d God. “Above all,” as Shakespeare says, “they must 

^T^o therServes for then they cannot be fate to any man." The true .deal of 
education has been beautifully summed up by Tennyson- 

“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, ^ 

These three alone lead man to sovereign power. 

, • j.'./'.'-n/in* in the colleae : The tone of on institution 

W To ^{XmeTfdiscipline that is maintained in it. If the students are 
pSttedtodo as ‘hey like, regular teaching becomes impose,ble, and educat.on » 

reduced to a . , ,-, e Q / ( / ie co Uege ; Various clubs, associations, and 

(/) To . f^°4st be started to enlarge the mental horizon of the student*, to 

debating societies, mu b and intelligence, and to widen their sympath- 

broaden the sphere of their knov e^g ^ learn K to beh ave. Unless they are given 

ies. » nd leaking on the stage, they will remain ignorant of good speaking, 
training msp**** exlrava , a nce in dress and habits, and to encourage < plain livin 
{g) To discourage ext g jnto their minds that extravagance ruins 

and high thinking pe nny gained.’ Simplicity should be their goal in 

man and that a P 61 ^ > passport to success in life. ‘Work is worship. 

Hfe. Hurd work ,s the 0 thcr things I shall introduce in my 81* 

so that the stuXnts saving it may prove worthy of them ufma moler. 
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156. THE USE MAN HAS MADE OF THE FORCES OF 
NATURE (P.U., B A., 1922) 

1. Introduction : Man is distinguished from animals by h 18 . sun “at 
which has enabled him to tame and use for his own purposes such natural forces as 

wind, water, fire, steam, and electricity. 

2. (a) Wind : Corn is ground by means of mills worked by the wind, and 
land is drained by means of wind-pumps. Sailing-ships are driven by the wind. 

(6) Water : Flour mills are, even now, worked by running water. Running 
water is also used to work the machinery that generates electricity. The Niagara 
Falls supply power to many factories and to the machinery that generates electricity. 

(c) Steam : This has proved a great stimulus to the introduction of machinery, 
e.g., the railways, the steam-ship, the great factories with their steam-driven machi- 
nery, which have revolutionized our social and industrial lifo. 

(d) Fire : Fire is employed by man to cook his food, to smelt metals like bronze, 
iron, gold, and silver, and to supply him with artificial heat. Fire, applied to water, 
gives man steam—the greatest source of energy in the world. 

(e) Electricity : Lastly, man has captured and tamed the lightning. Tho 
twentieth century is the age of electricity. There are tho electric telegraph, tho 
telephone, the wireless, and the cable whicli transmit our messages. Electric light 
is used everywhere for lighting our homes and working our fans. Many doctors use 
it for the treatment of nervous diseases ; as a motor agent, it has superseded steam. 
It is in fact, man’s maid-of-all-work nowadays. 

(f) The Conquest of the Air: The Conquest of the Air is the greatest achieve¬ 
ment of the twentieth century. Aeroplanes have been invented. The longest distances 
can now be covered within a few hours. Aeroplanes have often flown round the world, 
Man’s ancient dream of flying has come true. 

3. Conclusion : Thus it will bo seen that the forces of nature, directly or in¬ 
directly, play a very important part in the material progress of mankind. 

157. MY PET AVERSIONS (U.P., Inter., 1950) 


1. Introduction : Everybody has his likes and dislikes. For every single thing 
a man likes, there are many which he dislikes. Certain things fill him with delight, 
others with disgust. 

2. The things I dislike :— 

(а) Examinations and grinding at books : Cursed be these examinations which sap 
our vitality, suck our blood and make us physical wrecks. Christ is said to have re¬ 
marked, “Trials are a veritable curse.’’ 

(б) Fops and dandies : I dislike people who live beyond their means, who die 
for clothes, and so are the victims of fashions. A dandy or a fop is an eyesore to me. 

(c) Indians who ape English manners : I dislike those uncultured unrefined and 
untaught Indians who are so dazzled by the glamour of the West, as to see nothing 
beautiful in their own civilization and adopt totally foreign manners, habits, and 
modes of living. 

(d) Misers: To me misers are self-seeking men who always think of their own 
interests and have no feeling for the common good. Though they earn much, they 
spend little. 


(e) The Parasite excites my disgust. 
Fakirs are hateful to me. Nor do I like a 

(/) False and selfish-friends. 


He lives on others. Able-bodied Sadhus and 
toady, a flunkey, or a flatterer. 


(g) I hate all my good class-mates : They never worry their professors and thus 

create a very dull atmosphere in the class room. They never take part in any fun I 
think they are not clever enough to work up a joke. Hence, I take all my K ood class 
mates to be dull and uninteresting, and that is why I hate them. y g °° a Cl&SS 

(h) The last thing I hate —though there are manv mnra tbixt T non — 

aminers, because I hear that if they are 3 humour theJ T 

the candidates, but if they happen to quarrel with some member of thei/fa^Ty? Uiey 
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straightway pour out the vials of their wrath upon the poor examinee whose papers they 
may chance to pick up. 

158 “IF I WERE ^MILLIONAIRE” 

Or 

“THE BEST WAY OF SPENDING A CRORE OF RUPEES TO BENEFIT THE 

POOR OF A LARGE TOWN.” ( P.U ., Inter., 1936) 


If I were a millionaire, I would undertake the following projects to help the 
poor:— 

1. Encourage education, by opening schools and colleges, especially tech¬ 
nical, and give stipends to the poor to enable them to continue their studies convenien¬ 
tly. Night schools for grown-up labourers and women shall be one of my first concerns. 

2. Open an orphanage a poor house for the disabled, and a work-house for the 
able-bodied indigent, a widow ashram for destitute widows, and a rescue home for girls 
and women weaned from immoral life. 

3. Try for the uplift of the untouchables whose present condition is a blot on 
Hinduism. The best way of ameliorating their condition is by supplying them with 
good houses, clean clothing, necessaries of life, and wholesome education. 

4. I shall live a simple life myself and try to serve humanity with all my head 
and heart and money, so that I may set before the people the noble ideal of ‘simple 
living and high thinking.’ My money shall belong to my nation ; the poor will have a 
right to its use. I shall always remember that God has made me a trustee to see that 

the money is properly used. 

5. I shall open free dispensaries for the poor, so that medical aid may be avail¬ 
able to all free of cost. 

6. I shall lay out parks and gardens where the poor can go and breathe fresh air. 

7 Open libraries for the poor, where they can go and utilize their leisure hours by 
studviDg newspapers and books. Start banks and thrift societies to encourage the habit 
of saving amongst them. Establish assurance societies to help them in their old age. 

8 Adopt necessary measures to prevent the poor from falling into vices such as 
drinking and gambling which are so prevalent among them. They shall be taught to 

make right use of their money. 

Q Provide places of recreation for the poor, e. g., clubs whero they ean go and 
nfrflsh" themselves,^em p 1 es to encourage a healthy moral life amongst them and to 
impart to them lessons in morality, honesty, virtue, and the value of temperance. 

159. COLLEGE GAMES : THEIR USE AND ABUSE. (P.U. , Inter., 1950) 

l Introduction : Sports and games are as much a necessity as food or drmk. 

1 . lniroauwum . f » And this neglect has been responsible for the 

B ut they gl t ^ Btu{ j ent8 . On the other hand, in England games 

™^^ential part of Education. And this explains why English boys are so healthy 

and strong. 

2. The use of College Games: 

V * T 4 ,-nn atudents have to work under heavy strain, it is necessary that they 
* some games : so that their bodies may be hardened and their rous- 
should take part m some ga ^ eye8 i u9 trous, the cheeks glow with health, and 

cles strengthened. w 

11,6 ^ThTyharden our bodies and enable us to resist the attacked disease. 

Tw increase our power of endurance and enable us to overcome al .sorts of 

(C) m h nhvrical stamina is required to undergo the incessant strain that mod- 
fatigue. Much Ph y «ca, v sto sy8t6m « In order to cop0 guccossfully with our daily 

ern life puts upon . t 0 8 hould possess the power of endurance. 

du tios ,t .. al effect upon our mind also , they relieve the mind from 

. ■, td l end the cams and ansietiea of the world. 

1 W They hive a aocial value alao. We form on the playground companionah.p. 


PART V 


STYLE AND LITERARY APPRECIATION 

CHAPTER XXXVI 


REQUISITES OF A GOOD STYLE 


Be simple, be unaffected, be honest in your speaking and writing. Never use a 
ong word where a short one will do. Call a spade a spade and not a well known 
oblong instrument of manual husbandry ; let home be home, and not a residence ; a 
place, a place and not a locality and so on .—Dean Alford. 

547. Simplicity is the main characteristic of good English style. 
This means that whenever possible you should choose short, common 
words in preference to those that are long and unfamiliar ; that you should 
call a lie ‘a lie,’ for example, and not ‘a terminological inexactitude.’ In 
order that you may write simple English it is essential for you to possess 
the capacity of avoiding the use of words and phrases, which for one reason 
or another may be unsuitable or undesirable. The following directions 
will tell the student wbat to avoid : 


548. Avoid the following :— 

1. Inexact Phraseology. 

2. Tautology. 

3. Pleonasm 

4. Repetition. 

5. Verbosity. 

6. Periphrasis. 

7. Pedantry (Fine Writing). 

8. Archaic Words. 

9. Newly coined words, Neologisms. 

10. Foreign Phrases. 

11. Technical Terms. 


12. 

Vulgarism. 

13. 

Colloquialism. 

14. 

Vernacularism. 

15. 

Slang. 

16. 

Mixed Metaphors. 

17. 

Abbreviations. 

18. 

Journalese. 

19. 

Hackneyed Phrases. 

20. 

Solecism. 

21. 

Malapropism. 


549. Inexact Phraseology. Students are often careless in the order 
in which they put words in a sentence. Sometimes it is impossible to 
make out their meaning, or, if their meaning is plain, their expression is 
so "logical or incongruous that it needs comment. The following example 
will make our meaning clear :— r 


(1) A railway journey is a good way of spending a holiday. (Now a railway 

Sis, *. 


be written . *. ow «uumuim some oi tne finest soenerv 

room.^ (A wur^cMnotbe^doj^i^fhwald'be written * “It was niadc f* °3‘ ° f ‘ hl > 

to get out of the room.”) ton * 11 was mac * e by a dog trying 

‘•Another method 5ldmng°rats Zi ngpoSL??} 800 ' (U8h ° Uld be written; 

, 905 
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(6) Yesterday we had the good fortune of a most magnificent sunrise. (It 
should be “Yesterday we had the good fortune of seeing a magnifioent sunrise.”) 

(6) To be a poet means one who possesses a great imaginative mind. (It should 
be written : “To be a poet means to be one who possesses a great imaginative mind.”) 

(7) His North Pole expedition is a catalogue of misfortunes. (An expedition 
is not a catalogue, it should be written : “The history of his expedition to the North 
Pole is a catalogue of misfortunes.”) 

550. Tautology. Tautology means the repetition of the same idea in 
different words, it is a very common fault with w'riters who are careless 
of form and desirous of emphasis. They often fail to notice that they are 
wasting words by expressing twice over in a sentence some part of it that 
is indeed essential but needs only one expression. The intelligent reader 
is inclined to reason, perhaps unjustly, that if his author writes loosely he 
probably thinks loosely also, and is, therefore, not worth attention. A 
good example of tautology is to be found in Johnson’s poem, “the Vanity of 
Human Wishes,” where occurs the couplet 


“Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru. 

This as Tennyson pointed out, amounts to saying, (, Let observation with 
extended observation observe extensively.” Write compactly, use only 
words enough to express your meaning adequately, and s*y just what you 
have to say and no more. Read what you have written and strike out all 

those words which you feel you can dispense with without injuring the 

sense Thus in the sentence, “The scenery of t he Lake District is made 
more beautiful by the beauty of the surrounding mountains, tautology 
“ay be got rid of by omitting “ the beauty of.” The following are some ex- 
am pies which should show you what to avoid 

rn When he was crowned, there was a universal cry of joy from everybody. 

He and I can both travel together. (Hera the idea of WMa contained in the 

••Small extra” or ‘‘ of ****** “ 0 8UrvivorB . (Omit “survivors.”) 

they ought.”) Rpdundancv is the use of unnecessary words, *•«•» 

551. PleonasmorRed^dan^ » f(jr conve ying the sense m- 

tended . 6 Though thTa kind of writing ia sometime. deliberately need 
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rhetorical effect {e g., lest at any time they should see.with their eyes and hear 
with their ears) it is dangerous in unskilful hands and should be carefully 
avoided. The examples of Pleonasm which should be avoided are :— 

(1) Such common examples of pleonasm as londy isolation, continue to remain, 
all of them, often in the habit, mutually help each other, the reason is because, and joint 
partnership. 


(2) The use of such pairs of words as unless and until, save and except, each and 
every, if and when, in any shape or form, more or less, of any sort or kind. 

(3) The use of such redundant phrases as more preferable, equally as, both...as well 
as, while at the same time, but however, just as well, in case of. 

(4) The careless and redundant use of such phrases as so to speak, as it were, such 
as it is, let us say, and not to mention. 

(6) The whole sum total. (Omit “total.”) 

(6) He restored him to his father again. (Omit “again.”) 

(7) He returned back. (Omit “back.”) 

(8) Their mutual affection for each other. Omit “for each other.” 

(9) I offered to give him a lift. (Omit “to give.”) 

(10) I did not mean to do it intentionally. (Omit “intentionally.”) 

(11) He bisects the line into two equal parts. (Omit “into two equal parts.”) 

(12) He again made another attack. (Omit either ‘again’ or ‘another.’) 

(13) A fine bright sunny morning. (Omit either “bright” or “sunny.”) 

552. Repetition. Avoid the needless repetition, in the same sent¬ 
ence, of a word or expression. It bas a monotonous effect and jars on the 
ears of the reader. The following are exmples of Repetition :— 

(1) His first attempt was unsuccessful, but it was succeeded by a succession of 
further attempts the last of which was attended with success, 

(2) He is one of the pioneers of the study of the origin of this disease. 

(3) I know that you feel that nothing that can be done con be of any avail. 

(4) The statement has been made before. It is a statement that people often make 
when they desire to make a general statement, or whon they know that no statement 
they make can make any difference. 

Rewrite 


IV His first attempt failed, but he made several further attempts the last of whioh 
waa attended with success. 

(2) He is one of the pioneers who studied the origin of this disease. 

(3) I know you feel that nothing done can be of any avail. 

^ Th * 18 8tAtem , e . nt ha8 been made before. It is one that people often make when 
Sffere?ce e gtmwltn> 0r when the y know that nothing that they ? say can make any 


553. Verbosity. Verbosity means wordiness ; that is, the use of a 
ilff e nf U fl ber f° f W ° rdS - Where ?. f t W should 8uffice - “ Tt arises from a natural 

foLL fl “ en Th??=g a™ h, :L b P r °i betn suffident,y chastened and 

S 

me by asking me to address U. u rUe ' 1 ™ Socxet !/ greatly honoured 

in 

united in undloek for met," : "The husfxmdand wife wen 
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(3) “I find that in many cases there is no room for hesitation as to whether I 
should be able to pass the examination, in the face of the fact of the inferiority of my 
handwriting.” (Rewrite : “Bad handwriting makes me think that J may not be able to 
pass the examination." 

(4) “In the absence of the feline race the mice give themselves up to various 
pastimes.” (Rewrite : “When the cat is away, the mice play." 

(5) “The storm was ihe occasion of much loss of life and entailed considerable 
injury to property throughout the whole district.” (Rewrite : “ The storm caused much 
loss of life and property throughout the district." 

(6) “Those who are prodigal sons and are bom with silver spoons in their mouths 
trample under their iron heels the poor souls of the miser's pensioners.” Rewrite : 
“The rich always try to crush the poor." 

554. Periphrasis- Periphrasis is a roundabout way of saying any¬ 
thing, or the roundabout statement itself. Nothing is gained by saying in 
all human -probability for “most likely.” The year’s penultimate month is 
not in truth a good way of sayiog November. Avoid using commonplace 


periphrasis, such as :— 

Lunar effulgence for ‘moonlight.’ 

The tender passion 'I y or «i ove ’. 
The amorous affection j J 
The nasal organ for ‘nose.’ 

Skilful agriculturist for ‘good farmer.’ 
Inebriate or dipsomaniac for ‘drunkard. 
Minatory expression for ‘threats.’ 
Location for ‘site ’ 

Tonsorial artist for ‘barber.’ 

Sartorial artist for ‘tailor.’ 

Culinary department for ‘kitchen. 
Maternal relative for ‘mother.’ ^ 

The lower extremities for ‘legs.’ 

Arcana for ‘secrets.’ 

Pedagogue for ‘teacher.’ 

Impeccable for ‘sinless.’ 

The sacred edifice for ‘church.’ 

. rill __ Jnl mar. 


Pharmaceutical Chemist for ‘apothecary. 
Caudal appendage for ‘tail.’ , 

Circumambient air for ‘surrounding air. 
Disembogues its waters for ‘empties its 
waters.’ 

Metamorphosis/or ‘change.’ f 

Within measurable dietance/or ‘near, or 
‘within sight of.' 

The fair sex 1 t 

The softer sex }■ for ‘woman. 

The weaker vessel J t 

The lords of creation for ‘men.’ 

One's better half for ‘wife.’ 

The flowing bowl for ‘wine.’ 

The staff of life for ‘bread.’ ^ 

The gentle reader for ‘reader. 

The main chance for ‘gain. 


‘Sunday. The great metropolis, for ‘London. 

Incarnadin e/or dye red. Son8 b G f Mars for ‘soldiers .’ 

Evangel for ‘gospel. t Ploughs its way for ‘sails.’ 

Cleptomamac for their . , the recipient of for presented with. 

There is no charm in saying simple tin g of showing off one’s 

uaing diffleuit l u ou|d done equB „ y ..II E... lb. 

the writer. Simplicity is «t to know clearly what to set 

of thought as ^. ell a ® h ® j^ P b r ^t^express it in the clearest possible manner, 

a d ^ o'? :z 

their luc^ty. They never try to hide their meaning under the 

e^theTur^, do“„ 

for a difficult one. Thus you should not use . 
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Assist for help. 

Opulence for wealth. 

Peruse for read. 

Eventuate for result.. 
Recuperate for recover. 
Exacerbate for enrage. 

Minify for diminish. 

Constitute for form. 

Donate for give. 

Desist for stop. 

Endeavour for try. 

Species for kind. 

Entirety for whole. 
Desideratum for want. 
Proclivities for tendencies 
Commence for begin. 

Propagate for spread. 

Retired to rest for went to bed. 


Retire for go to bed. 

Capitulate for yield. 

Materialise for f come t0 P aS8 : 
Materialize Jor (^ coroe into effect. 

Advent for coming. 

Apex for top. 

Residonoe for house. 

Locality for place. 

Establishment for shop. 

Vicinity for neighbourhood. 

Dubiety for doubt. 

Transpired for happened. 

Utilize for use 

Resolves iteolf into for consists of. 

The utmost of my power for my best. 
Unfavourable climatic conditions for bad 
weather. 

Exhibited symptoms of profound appre> 
henaion for showed great fear. 


Recrudescence for renewal. 

Pedantry is also shown in a fondness for high-flown expression. .You 
must remember that simplicity promotes clearness and that you are likely 
to commit more mistakes in ornate than in simple writing. It is beat to 
avoid the use of such a style altogether. ^Examples :— 


Plain Statement. 

Cause trouble 
Qualities ... 

Fire 

Blood 

Rich people 
Poor people 
Nose 

My feelings were hurt 
Important topics 
Parts 

Includes ... 

Begin 
Conscience 
Is guided by reason 
They narrowly escaped being 
burnt to death 
I had dinner 
A walk 
Asleep 
Married ... 


Pedantic Writing. 

Involve some inconvenience. 

Particular characteristic properties. 

The devouring element. 

The vital fluid. 

Fortune’s favourities. 

Miser’s pensioners. 

The olfactory organ. 

My sensibilities were lacerated. 

Circumstances of major importance. 
Component elements. 

Embraces within its scope. 

Take the initiative. 

The still small voice within. 

Acts in subservience to the dictates of reason. 


They miraoulouely escaped incineration. 

I partook of my evening repast. 

A pedestrian excursion. 

Locked in slumber. 

United in wedlock. 

f iu ve “! e mem bers of the community. 

L^he rising generation. 

He divested himself of his habiliments. 

i-ed to the hymeneal altar. 

You are iakiug a mistake You 

Burnfc - - Consigned to the flames 

Antagonistic individuals. 

Educational instructor 

°^ di9tinctl y Panful sensations. 

Belongs to the realm of fiction. 

To perform one’s ablutions. 

ph 5 “cl. m ‘ 0 re<,Uisition th0 serv ioor of the family 

Tt b ™J eaVe ^-° ff ?J 80mo brief observations. 

At thsusceptibilities. 

To witness. r 


Children ... 

He took off his clothes 
Married (of a woman) 
Was going fast 


Opponents 

Tutor 

It hurts very much 

Is false 
To wash 

They sent for the doctor ... 


T will say a few words 
1 like the taste of it 
As soon as possible 
To be present at 
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556. Archaic Words. The English language is constantly changing. 
Words and phrases grow old and feeble and die : new words come into 
existence and take their places. Therefore, old words and phrases which 
have outlived their purposes, have lost their soul as it were, are dropped 
from the language. Archaic words introduced in a commonplace context 
to redeem its ordinariness are an abomination. The writer of good prose 
avoids such archaic words because they have become obsolete or old-fash¬ 
ioned and have gone out of use. Avoid using :— 


Methinks 

for 

I think 

Albeit 

ft 

since 

Howbeit 

ft 

nevertheless 

Agnise 

ft 

admit 

Defunct 

ft 

dead 

Perchance 

Peradventure 


perhaps 

Spouse 

ft 

wife 

Behke 

ft 

probably 

Thereof 

ft 

of it 

Whereof 

ft 

of which 

Withal 

ft 

with it, as well 

Anent 

ft 

concerning 

Bewray 

ft 

betray 

• 

Divers 

ft 

various 


Intitule 

for 

entitle 

Parlous 

t* 

perilous 

Incontinently 

tt 

immediateiy 

Bemuse 

M 

stupefy 

Scant 

ft 

little 

Folk 

ft 

people 

Essay 

ft 

try 

Ere 

tt 

before 

Surcease 

tt 

cease 

Erstwhile 

tt 

formerly, of old 

Eke 

tt 

also 

Quoth 

tt 

said 

I wot 

tt 

knew well 

Yclept 

tt 

called (so and so) 

DerriDg-do 

tt 

desperate courage 


557. Newly Coined Words : Neologisms. Just as old-fashioned 
words fall out of use and die, so new ones are bom, gain currency, and 
are added to the language. But one should not use coined words such as 
erroneity for “erroneousness,” correctiiude for “correctness.” Other words 
which are newly coined and which are yet on their trial are : guod, graft 
earth, listening-in, blotto , spritism, insucress, intellectualist, indifferentism, 
peckish, frothblower. These are neologisms proper, and should be avoided 

No one should use far-fetched words such as forbear for “ancestor, 
minify for “underrate.” Other examples are 


Egolator 

TrepidouB 

Preventative 

Intenstate 

Insuccess 

Invitingness 


Jar 


tt 


M 


tt 


tt 


ft 


egoist Declination 

timid Contumacity 

preventive Prejudicate 

intensify Intimity 

failure Memorise 

attractiveness Ruination 


for refusal 

contumacy 
prejudge 
inwardness 
learn by heart 
ruin 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


558. Foreign Words and Phrases. These may be classed under too 


heads «~ ~* 

(n\ fnrrent words and phrases borrowed from a foreign language, 

,. if!>nvfi 1 mT exacTequivalents in English, and are familiar to educated 
W h ic h have no exact eq ^ ^ Bufc should be 

peo ?!® j bv the young essay-writer because they do not add to the attrac- 

? VOld « nf 1 is style g Such words as rajah, lascar, vista, bouquet, soimn.r, 
tiveness of 1us hen neceMar y, but the,following words should be 

Stb“a y use itls not likely that the beginner will be able to use them 
in the proper way : 

liaison d' elre (reason for exis- Enfa/tlernbl^child that annoys) 

tenC0) ‘ , • „ a » a te of affairs). Eclat or Kudos (renown, glory). 

f£ZZISSSS, conversation). ViuraXeur (literary man). 
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Alma mater (fostering mother- Aquondam friend (a former friend) 

University). Sotto voce (in a low voice). 

Deus ex-machina (providential in Sub rosa (secretly). f 

terposition). ln extremi8 < at the P omtof death) 

(6) Words and phrases borrowed from a foreign language which are 
unfamiliar should, if you cannot help using them, be used with the great- 
sat care because it is so easy to make a wrong use of them : 


Facile princeps, easily the first. 
Amour propre, self-love. 

Dolce far niente, pleasant idleness. 
Fait accompli, thing already done. 
A on compos mentis , of unsound 
mind. 

Modus operandi, mode of operation 
Soi disant, self-styled 
Blase, tired of pleasure. 

Penchant, liking or fancy. 

Cortege, procession. 

Hauteur, haughtiness of manner 
Bara avis, rare bird. 

Sine qua non, necessary condition. 
Sine die, indefinitely adjourned. 
Arriere, ulterior object. 

Belise, foolish remark or action. 


Bete noire, one’s abomination. 
Brutum fulmen, vain boast. 

Coup de grace, death blow. 
Coute que coute, at all costs. 
Dernier ressort, last resort. 

En regie, in due form. 

Esprit, wit 

Fracas, quarrel, disturbance. 
Maladroit, clumsy, bungling, 

Ne plus ultra, acme, climax. 

Pis aller, last resource. 

Sans, without. 

Terra firma, dry land. 

Terra incognita, unknown region. 
Vis a-vis, opposite. 

Tour de force, a feat of strength, 
or skill. 


558. Technical Terms. Words or phrases used in connection with 
any particular industry, trade, or branch of knowledge are called technical 
terms. They may be classed under two heads :— 

(а) Terms which have become so familiar that they do not appear 
to be technical at all, may be sparingly used if they do not involve loss 
in clearness. Examples :— 

Plaintiff, mortgage, camouflage, zenith, alibi, affidavit, sonnet, headphone, torso, petal 
acid, alkali, operetta, soprano, appendicitis, alias, axiom, corollary, hypotenuse • 

(б) Terms which an ordinary person fails to unnersland without an 
explanalion. Such difficult words are classed under Jargon. No good 
stylist will allow them to creep into his writiDg. They are, therefore, to 
be carefully avoided. Examples :— 

Asyndeton (omission of conjunctions for effect), epode (concluding part of Greek 
choruses), burin (an engraving tool), diaper (figured linen), stipple (dots used in engrav¬ 
ings), draff (dregs of mall after brewing), catalysis (accelerated decomposition or recom¬ 
position of a substance), jamb (sidepost of door or fireplace), perclose (screen round a 
tomb), lugsail (nautioal) barratry (legal,for vexatious litigation). 

559. Vulgarisms. A vulgarism is a phrase or expression, in com’nion 
use but not current among the well-bred and refined olasses of society. 
Suoh words or expressions are frankly ungrammatical or unrefined, whioh 
an educated person would never use. Examples 

Kid,(for child), turn (for fright), bread basket (for stomach), uncommon (for 
uncommonly), was you ill {for were you ill), 1 am that tired (for L am very tired), I 
feel bad < for I feel unwell), nip along (run away), tnvile (for invitation), combine (for 
combination), biz (for business), sot; (for sovereign), cause or cus (fur beoausal'^/i 
(for certain), sub (for subscription), pal (for oomrade), hain't (for haven’t), othl (for 
am not), alright (for all right), gent (Jor gentlemen). u 

Also note carefully the following vulgar expressions :— 
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for a very good time. 
„ what’s the cost. 

,, within an hour. 


A real good time 
What’s the damage 
I shall return inside of an hour 
My own village is plenty good enough 
for roe 
He took ill 

To enjoy a sail, the weather wants to be 
fine 

She is a very stylish person 
I don’t feel that way about it 
Quinine did him a power of good 
I feel kind of hungry 
She went away unknown to me 


„ quite good enough for me. 

„ he was taken ill. 

,, must be fine (or fine wheather is needed)** 
,, fashionable person. 

,, those are not my feelings about it. 

,, a great deal of good. 

,, rather hungry. 1 

„ without my knowledge. 


560. Colloquialisms. A colloquialism is a word or expression 
which may be used in familiar conversation by educated persons, but 
should find no place in written compositions such as an essay. Though 
more respectable than vulgarisms, these are never used in lofty or eleva- 
ted style. Abbreviated forms used colloquially like did'nt for “did not.'' 
hadn’t for “had not,” don’t for “do not,” wouldn’t for “Would not,” 
won’t for “will not,*’ shan’t foi “shall not,” isn’t he ? for “is he not ?,” I’m 
for “I am,” I’ve for “I have,” tis for “it is,” ’twas for “it was,” we’re 
for “we are,” let’s for ‘ let us” ; and curt expressions such as photo 
for “photograph,” phone for “telephone,” exam for “examination,” gym 
for “gymnastic,” bike for “bicycle,” doc for “doctor,” digs for “lodgings’ 
tick for “credit,” quad for “quadrangle,” circs for “circumstances,” maths 
for “mathematics,” Matric for “Matriculation”, Inter for “Intermediate, 
should not be used except in reporting a conversation, and never in an 


eassy. 

Avoid the following colloquialisms in essays 

My Bister went in for (entered) the teaching profession. 

Dickens turned out (produced) two novels a mouth. 

No lawyer worth his salt (of repute) could tolerate such an insult. 

Nelson was a plucky (brave) commander. 

The teacher fancied (thought) that he had the right to punish the boy. 
The list is nowhere near (not nearly) complete. 


Prose composition was not in Brewing's line (province). 

Tried to back out of (withdraw from his engagement). 

The discovery of his father’s murder bothered (troubled) Hamlet. 

The teacher said that the student was chaffing (bantering) him. 

His cruelty came out (was shown or was seen) in his treatment of the servants. 
Mahatma Gandhi did his best to help Hinduism along (to aid the progress of). 
There is nothing so very (specially) remarkable about his actions. 

T fplt like turning (felt disposed to turn) that rascal out of doors. 

Hh passed the B. A., Examination with credit but he had little reason to crow 

aver (boast of) his success. * , 

The king grew tired of running (administering) the government. 

On the road he came across (met) a beggar. 

On the battlefield Macbeth came across (found) the crown. 

Richard II found himself in a scrape (difficult situation). 

If you ignore my advice you will come to grief (fail, be undone). 


REQUISITES oF A GOOD STYLE 



To make a fuss (disturbance) over email matters is bad. 

Never before had there been such a great (so great a) victory. 

The Principal had lejt (gone away) before I reached the place. , 

After staying at Simla for a couple of months (two months) he returned home. 

I have every (complete) confidence in you. I will give you every (all possible, 

assistance.^ ^ ^ ^ nu isance (unpleasant) to stand in the class. 

The teacher could not stand (endure) the strain of hard work. 

He got up (formed) a conspiracy against the ruling prince. * 

Of the whole council only one member turned up (appeared). 

The Principal got into hot water (had difficulties) with the Managing Committee of 
‘ he ^ruling prince had a bone to pick (an unpleasant matter to tattle) with hit 

subjects.^ haniimm< l (at a disadvantage, hampered) by hit want of 

com mousense. 

After defeating the jebels the king hud a good time (gave himself up to enjoyment). 
Clive showed plenty of grit (spirit, courage). 


Also avoid the following Awfully, rub it in, you had better do this, 
enjoy yourself, right away, get one's back up, play second fiddle, lick. into 
shape (mould, make presentable or efficient), by long chalks (before), look 
him up, on the loose, the devil to pay, take person down a peg or two 
(humble him), come a cropper (fall heavily), it's me, by this means, some 
one eles’s, peter out, (give out, come to an end), in the wrong box (awkward 
position), to go the whole hog {to do the thing thoroughly), in the pink 
(quite well), on the go (in a state of decline), go west (die). 


561. Slang. Words aud phrases are sometimes invented in order 
to be humorous, or forcible, or vivid. Very often these are expressive, 
but sometimes they are jnerely silly. The right place of slang is in real 
life. ‘There, an occasional indulgence in it is an almost necessary con-. 
cession to our gregarious humanity. The writer who deals in conversation 
may at times find it necessary, by way of characterizing his speakers, 
to put slang in their mouths, but if he is wise he will make the least 
possible use of this resource. To introduce slang in an essay or in the 
non-conversational parts of a book or article is severely condemned by 
all stylists. Never use slang except in dialogue, and there as little as may 
be. Examples :— 


A'bob (shilling) 

Cave (Warning : “Look out!") 

He took his hook (went away). 

I am jolly (or mighty) glad to see you (very glad). 
An awfully decent chap (a.very pleasant fellow). 
Blow the gaff (inform against).. 

Terrifically sorry (extremely sorry). 

To take a back seat (keep in the background) 

He i3 very stuck up (proud) 

He has heaps (a great many) of friends 
Out apd outer (thorough-going follow) 

Peg (drink of brandy and water) 

I tan for all I was worth (as fast as I oould) 

Off his own bat (on his own acoount) 

A blue moon (rare phenomenon) 

A blue funk (state of terrified expectation) 


Cave iti (sucoumb) 

Fork out (hand out) 

Mind your eye (be careful) 
Mug up (get by heart) 

Oet the needle (get irritated) 
Never say die (don’t despair) 
No go (of no use) 

Dibs (money) 

Go to pot (be ruined) 

In quod (in prison) 

On the rock (hard up). 

Rum (peculiar) 

Settle his host (kill) 

I feel very fit (well) ’ ' 1 
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Done brown (hoodwinked completely) 

To chew the rag (be sullen and abusive) 

To chop yarns (tell stories) 

What's the ticket (what’s to be done) 

To church up (abandon, surrender) 

To chum up with (live in a friendly way) 

Cock of the walk (chief in a small circle) 

To cut and run (go off quickly) 

Play the deuce with (disorganize, ruin) 

What the dickens (emphatic what) 

No end of a fellow (very fine) 

Henparty (a party of ladies) 

To run into one's beard (to attack one openly) 


All serene (all right) 
Half baked (silly) 

Shell out (die) 

Kick the bucket (play) 
Snuff out (die) 

Get spliced (married) 
Tin (money) 

Make tracks (go off) 

On the hop (moving) 
Tuck into (eat heartily) 
Turn turtle (capsize) 

In a wax (angry) 

Belly pinched (hungry) 


• ■, m Rotten luck (bad luok) 

Keep your hair on (don’t loose your temper) O.K. (all right) 

To j^imp down one's throat (to answer another man violently) 

It was a toss-up which side would win (quite uncertain) 


562. Commercialisms. Commercialisms are abbreviated terms 
which are often used in business correspondence. These should not be 
allowed to creep into essay writiDg. Examples :— 

Prox. (nest month), ZJlt. (last month), Inst, (this month) as per arrangement (say, 
according to), per man (to each man) party (person or man), reo, (in reference to, or in 
regard to) to write some one to (write to some one). 

563. Vernacularisms. Many Indian students are in the habit of 
thinking in the vernacular and then translating their thoughts literally 
into English. This practice leads them to commit mistakes, and gives 
rise to curious turns of phrase, which are not English at all. These 
Indianisms should be carefully avoided. Examples 

Where you are going ? for Where are you going ? 

What you are doing ? for What are you doing ? 

I am going to go for About to go, or propose to go. 

/ am keeping quiet for I am doing nothing, or I am unemployed. 

My head is eating circles for I feel giddy. 

564 Mixed Metaphors. Every good essay-writer makes use of 
metaphors as they impart vividness to the meaning by calling up pictur- 
es in our mind. But one should be careful not to compare the same 
thing with two or more different and incongruous objects in the same 
sentence ‘Things that are equal to the same thing may be equal to 
each other in geometry, but language is not geometry.’ Take for instance 

the following example , 

He was a lion in war and sailed into battle with unbridled fury. The 
sentence is faulty because the same man is simultaneously compared 


(1) a lion in “He was a lion in war.” 

(2) a ship in “mailed into battle.” 

(3) a horse in “With unbridled fury.” 

the sentence will appear ridiculous. Avoid, there- 
V yOU £Z ; V*etapbors. A little careful thinking while writing. 
wUl ’heTp you. Examples of the type of writing, you should avoid are 

"The Stream of his thoughts soared into the air. only to flutter bank to the 

"““"D^^HkeCh,r: catti, and he drowned in the whir.poo, of misfor- 
tupes.” 


ti&QOltiiTKti OJT A GOOD tiTHLE 
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-Tbe apples of discord have been 60 WT. in our midst, and if they be not rooted 

"* t^iST-TSL kcm* or retire into his 

shell.” 

565. Tournalese. The best journalism is characterized by simplicity, 
directness feeling, good taste, and precision in the use of words. Men 
like G.K. Chesterton, E.V. Lucas, and Hilaire Belloc have achieved promi¬ 
nence in this direction and they wiite perfect English. But many irres¬ 
ponsible people have entered the profession. There are careless editors 
and half-starved reporters who are paid by the line or the inch. They 
never care to revise their writings. So their language suffers from all the 
faults mentioned above. Their writing is full of meaningless words and 

phrases. Examples 

“His conduct betrayed an utter want of sense and a complete absence of all in- 
teUipble motive.” (The writer here employs too many words where a few can suffice. 
The whole thing can be expressed by saying. “He behaved like a joot . 

“It is not, perhapb, unsafe to premise that there is not in this metropolis, no 
in this country, not, we tnay say, in this whole round world of ours, a single individual, 
so ignorant, or so completely wanting in intelligence as to deny that the instinct 
of self-preservation is by far the greatest and most powerful of the instincts implanted 
in man by an all-seeing Providence.” (The whole idea can be expressed by saying, 
'•No body can deny that the instinct of self-preservation is the greatest instinct given by 

Ood to man.") 

Avoid the smart journalistic style of the following : — 

He only voiced (expressed) the opinion of the public. 

We cannot endorse (approve, support) his views. 

His humorous way of talking was a great factor (largely contributed to) in his 
success. 

The clamant (crying) need of India is to get_independenoe. 

He writes me (writts to me). 

Indian honesty is stressed (emphasised) in this paper. 

Let us return to our mutton (our subject). 

This question is on the carpet (under consideration). 

It goes without saying (it may be taken for granted). 

A pronounced failure (decided failure). 

To the foot of the letter (literally). 

An embarrassment of riches (superabundance). 

566. Hackneyed Expressions : Cliche’s. Nobody likes a “rubbed” 
coin—coin worn by. constant use. Similarly, nobody likes phrases that 
have been' used so often that they have become commonplace. They 
have lost the freshness of novelty through constant use. They no longer 
appear to be impressive, pointed or emphatic. Avoid the following trite 
phrases. 


-More sinned against than sinning. 
Not wisely but too well. 

More in sorrow than in anger. 
Conspicuous by his absence. 

Take in each other’s washing. 
There’s the rub. 

The feast of reason. 

Filthy lucre.' 

A chartered'libertine. 

To be or not to be. 

The fragrant weed (tobacco). 


I have no use for it. 

A bolt from the blue. 

For all the world like. 

On the knees of the gods. 
The irony of fate. 

The logio ef events. 

The flow of soul. 

The acid test. 

Metal more attractive. . 
The time is out of joint. 
To bum the midnight oil. 
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Far from the madding crowd. 

Had few equals but no superior. 

Guide, philosopher, and friend. 

Beggars description. 

Drunk as a lord. 

Too much of a good thing. 

Fit audience though few. 

Othello’s occupation’s gone. 

Sweetness and light. 

But that’s another story. 

We hold no brief for. 

Too funny for words. 

Every schoolboy knows. 

The pity of it ! 

At the psychological moment. 

Not wisely, but too well. 

A thing of beauty i s a joy for ever. 

The cup that cheers but not inebriates (tea). 
Hope springs eternal in ihe human breast. 

It wastes it6 sweetness on the desert air. 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul. 

A consummation devoutly to be wished. 

Like angel’s visits, few and far between. 

’Tis not in mortals to cotnmand success. 

He is weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

Avoid also the uses of:— 


Thereby hangs a tale. 

But it was not to be. 

At his own sweet will. 

The light, fantastic toe. 

Their name is legion. 

Tell it not in Gath. 

My prophetic soul ! 

The rest is silence. 

Taking one’s courage in both hands. 
I am bound to say. 

I hasten to add. 

You may take it from me. 

Our little systems have their day. 
Curses not loud but deep. 

Rotting in jail. 

At thepartiDg of the ways. 


The father of history /or “Herodotus.” 

The blind old bard for “Homer.” 

The swan of Avon for “Shakespeare.” 

The Stagirite/or “Aristotle.” 

The father of ecclesiastical history for “Eusebius.” 

The first Christian emperor for “Constantine the Great.” 

The great lexicographer for “Johnson.” 

The bard of Mantua for “Virgil.” 

The glorious lamp of day for “Sun”. 

The queen of the night *1 

1 Q r y for “the moon. 

The crescent satellite of the earth J 

The seven-billed city or The eternal city for “Rome. 

The modern Babylon/or “London. 

Durance vile for “imprisonment. 

Plods his weary way for “plods. ^ 

The altar of Hymen for “Marriage „ 

Training the young ideas to>shoot for teaching. 

A disciple of Bacchus for “drunkard. „ 

The gentle art of Tzaac Walton for “angling or fishing. 

Thi sublime »uthor of ‘Paradise Ia»ffer ; "MUton.” 

The dyspeptic sage of Chelsea for Carlyle. 

Se wizard of the North for “Scott.” >f 
The Saint of Sabarmati for “Gandhi. 

in B —There is nothing wrong with these words and phrases, but for 
1 „ ' Indian student it is difficult to use them correctly. A beginner 
an ii aV be well advised to completely avoid them. If he is anxious to use 

them he should do so with care.) 

cc 7 Qnloriftms A solecism is an expression that offends against 
nr idiom For example. 1 seen you, you did not ought to do it, 
Vetwe^n you ttuse sort of^hings, the land here lays (, ie 8) low, If,// I 

do it ? etc. 
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568. Abbreviations, uch as Qovt., Ely. Nation, F.O., 

D C (Deputy Commissioner), exam., cant, Gantt., shou never 

similar in sound ; as you will see from the following . Sure, V 

anything in this world, it is the use of my oracular tongue and a nice 
derangement of epitaphs." The words she meant to say where apprehend, 
t a rZZ M tZgeLn, and e pM ets. A list of worda that are requen^ 

confused by students has been given on pp. InO—18a. lhese 
noted carefully. 

570 To sum up Choose simple words ; use them withi precision ; 
be concise ■ and cultivate good taste in the choice of words. Much incon¬ 
venience and misunderstanding could be avoided if every * 

conscientious effort to express his meaning plainly and simply. Say wha 
you mean and no more Frills and verbal tricks, inflated phrases and far¬ 
fetched words, affected words, worn-out phrases, and needless repetitions 
should not be allowed to creep into your writing. The difficulty of litera¬ 
ture is not to write, but to write what you mean. We should not only be 
able to express our meaning fully and clearly, but so to express it as to be 
able to defy the ingenuity of man to give to our words any other meaning 
than that which we ourselves intend them to express. 

FXERCISES ON CHAPTER XXXVI 


Exercise 198- Ccrr(d the malapropism in the following 

1. When should I accept you next ? 

2. Geometry is a science which deals with the earth’s crust. its strata and their 
relations and changes. 

3. An ellipse of the sun occurred only yesterday. 

4. She is a woman of lose character ; thore is no harm in loosing her. 

5. A memorial battle was fought at Quebec in 1759. 

6. Nelson was a brave soldier who has ever lived. 

7. I would never like a daughter of mine to be progeny of learning. 

8. Don’t attempt to extirpate yourself from the matter. 

9. What an expression the Rajah received as he drove along the streets of his 
capital 1 

10. Your handwriting is quite eligible. 

11 sure, if I reprehend anything in this world, it is tho use of my oracular 
tongue and a nice derangement of my epitaphs. 

12. To illiterate his point, he quoted the examples of many an eminent man. 

13. I instructed her in geometry so that she might know something of the com¬ 
mercial countries. 

14. What a supercilious knowledge of ethics you possess ! 

15. I have interceded another letter from the fellow. 

16. Our worthy principal is very kind to the students. 

17. Gladiators are iron things which give out heat. 

18. Herrings swim in the sea in shawte. * 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


19. An epigram is what we say about a man after h ; s death. 

20. A centimetre is an insect with one hundred legs. 

Exercise 199- Point out needless repetitions in the following sentences 

1. Such an act of kindness could be expected of any living mortal. 

Her future prospects are full of promise. 

He again made another attack. 

It was a fine bright sunn/ morning. 

She went home full of a great many serious reflections. 

I understand that Mohan and Rama are both agreed upon this point. 

A rich and wealthy person looks down upon the indigent and the poor with an 
eye of contempt 

8. It is all meaningless nonsense. 

A superfluity of unnecessary words and phrases is altogether improper. 

He has the entire monopoly of the liquor trade. 

Your essay is full of commonplace platitudes. 

His claims to have made a new discovery are baseless. 

The Prime Minister alone had the sole right of pardoning the conspirators. 
You must have frequently seen such phenomena as these on many occasions. 
The Round Tablers, not having obtained peace, returnted back to India to 
resume again the fight for freedom. 

16. Beauty is transient and fleeting, virtue is lasting and permanent. 

All were drowned except the survivors. 

She poured the contents of a vesselful of water upon her husband’s head. 

A tyrant as he was, he ill-treated his wife cruelly and mercilessly. 

I did not mean to do intentionally. 

Exercise 200. Rewrite the following sentences in simple English 
1 In the absence of the feline race, the mice gave themselves up to various 

pastimes H(} cal i e d into requisition the services of a medical attendant. 

3 She expired in indigent circumstances. 

4 A vast concourse was assembled to witness the spectacle. 

5 * Owing to repeated deviations from the principles of truth, she received her 
dismissa^e ^ yQU pa8Sed the day8 0 f your youth is wrapped in a fierce 

mantle that the inhabitants of vitreous residences should employ 

netrified missiles* # 

P R Iniauitous intercourses contaminate proper habits. 

8 ‘ T 1? ^ nn ftar Mistake me not reader,—nor imagine that I am by nature 
• 9 'f ‘V those exterior twin appendages, having ornaments, and-architecturally 
destitute of tn , ute8 to the human capital. '-Lamb. 


17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


de9W w^-ha^ome volutes to the human capital, 
speaki g Substitute suitable words for the words tn italics : — 

EX * Have you got an abbreviated edition of “David Copperfield”? 

Napoleon was a notorious general. 

He is accustomed to drinking. _ 

m the church X found a large nndieao. lietening to the eonuon. 

In everything he does he oowidere hie own odennee. 
tt_j... fVi a hall was hasty and undignified. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

a. 

o. 
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7. Society greatly affects our charaoter. 

8. Man is a bundle of customs. 


9. 6b6 spoke in a contemptible tone. 

10. The corpse of the camel was found lying in the compound. 

11. Our Headmaster is against corporeal punishment-. 

12. Her childish simplicity impressed me. 

13. I wanted to complement you for your good looks. 

14. He was compensated for his work by an increase in his salary. 

15. The Indians who go and settle in England are immigrants from India and 

emigrants in England. , _ . ... 

10. An imminent person presided over the All-India Educatronal Conference held 

at Delhi. 


17. Give us death or freedom. 

18. The poor coolie was extracted from the debris. 

19. I have hardly enough milk for my own needs. 

20. I hope she will soon die. 

21. His strict observation of the Sabbath is commendable. 

22. Pope glorified in being not the follower but the friend of the king. 

23. It was sad to find that the speaker’s remarks did not meet with general 
acceptation. 

24. A statute of Lajpat Rai was set up in Gol Bagh. 

25. Sanitary agencies succeeded under health conditions. 

Exercise 203. Rewrite the following sentences avoiding slang expressions : 

1 . He was fired by his boss yesterday. 

2. * How do you do ? ’ * Quite O.K.’ 

3. The whole business was rather fishy. 

4. She was afraid of being ploughed, and had resolved to soratob. 

5. He gave his clerk the sack. 


6. What’s the ticket 1 

7. I don’t like you chopping yarns 

8. It won’t cost you more than a chip. 

9. Look at that girl. Isn’t she a peach 1 

10. Don’t go to that shop or you will be done brown. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF STYLE 

571. “Style is the dress of thoughts ; and let them be ever so just, 
if your style is homely, coarse, vulgar, they will appear to us at as much 
disadvantage, and be as ill received, as your person, though even so well- 
proportioned, would if dressed in rags, dirt, and tatters. It is not every 
understanding that can judge of matter, but every ear can and does 
judge more or less, of style : and were I either to speak or write to the pub¬ 
lic, I should prefer moderate matter, adorned with all the beauties and ele¬ 
gancies of style, to the strongest matter in the world, ill worded and ill 

delivered. 

“It is now above fort}' years since I have never spoken or written one 
single word without giving myself at least one moment’s time to consider 
whether r was good one or a bad one, and whether I could not find out a 
better in its place. An unharmonious and rugged period, at this time, 
shocks my cars ; and 1, like all the rest of the world, will willingly ex¬ 
change and give up some degree ot rough sense, for a good degree of 
pleasing sound.”—Lord Chesterfield : Letters to his toon. 

So every one of us should cultivate a good style, before attempting to 
make it personal We should learn to write simply, clearly, and correctly 
before trying to impress upon our writing the stamp of our owii individual 
nersonality. Not all of us are capable of writing an individual style. Most 
of us are content to write a good literary style. But if we study carefully 
the works of acknowledged masters of English prose, we will be surprised 
Jo find that no two writers write in the same style. The style of Lamb 
differs from that of Hazlitt and Stevenson’s from that of Newman s Frank 
Swinnerton says : “There are styles and styles, and an immense distance 
lies between good writing and fine writing. I shall for the sake of clear- 
CB jn definition make no attempt at consistency of metaphor, but shall 

nG t a few stvles There is the style as boneless and boring as porridge, 
suggest a , drenched in scent. There 

T1 T 13 fl nd s g tvle the convo 1 u ted style, the prattling, the purple, and the 
13 \ he gr i£ d l the allusive style and the poetic, the flowery, the metallic, 

fr vaeue There are Numerable styles, every one of which has its 

and the vague. 1 At the risk of offending some stylists, I will add 

exponents and i s lovers^ ^ ^ ^ exi , re99e9 hi lf most 

th f “ally unattractively, and that a bad style is that which forces itself 
^ fhp rpader’s attention. 

UP 572 Style may be considered under four separate heads 
( 1 , ’ With respect to the Arguments employed. 

(2) With respect to the Number of words. 

,3i With respect to the Ornament employed 
S With respect to the particular Structure of the sentences. 

920 
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573. Style with respect to the Argument Employed. Style with 
regard to Argument comprises ; (1) The Forcible and Vehement Styles ; (*) 
The Feeble and Languid styles. 

574. The Forcible Style. “The forcible style denotes that plain, 
distinct, and impressive manner of writing which an author, firmly persua¬ 
ded of the truth and importance of what he says, and deeply interested in 
his subject, employs to impart to his readers the same views and feelings 
as he has himself. The arguments employed are those of a vigorous, 
well-disciplined mind, sound , convincing , and admirably adapted to the sub¬ 
ject under discussion.” Of this style the most striking examples in 
English language have been exhibited by Bolingbroke and Burke. 

Lord Bolingbroke was fitted by nature to be the demagogue of a 
popular assembly. “The style which predominates in all his political 
writings, is that of a person declaiming with heat, rather than with 
deliberation. He abounds in rhetorical figures, and pour3 himself forth 
with great impetuosity. He is copious to a fault, places the same thought 
before us in many different views, but generally with vivacity or ardour/’ 

Burke was a man of the mo9t splendid talents, and those talents had 
been improved by due cultivation. His imagination was fervent and 
brilliant, but his judgment was less vigorous than his imagination. In 
modern, and indeed in ancient times, “the copiousness and force of his 
eloquence have not often been paralleled : it rolls along like a rapid and 
impetuous torrent, and bears down every object that rises in opposition 
His illustrations are varied and striking : he is even profuse of poetic con¬ 
ceptions and poetical imagery.” 

The following passage taken from Bruke's Conciliation with America 
is a good example of the Forcible Style : 


I am sensible, sir, that all which I have asserted in my detail is admitted in the 
gross, but that quite a different conclusion is drawn from it. America, gentlemen 
say, is a noble object. It is an object well worth fighting for. Certainly it is, if fight¬ 
ing a people is the best way of gaining them. Gentlemen in this respect will be led 
to their choice of means by their complexions and their habits. Those who under¬ 
stand the military art will, of course, have somo predilection for it. Those who wield 
the thunder of the state may have more confidence in the efficacy of arms. But I 
confess, possibly for want of this knowledge, my opinion is much more in favour of 
prudent management than of force ; considering force not as an odious, but a feeble 
instrument, for preserving a people so numerous, so active, so growing, so spirited as 
this, in a profitable and subordinate connection with us. First, sir, permit me to ob¬ 
serve that the use of force alone is but temporary. It may subdue for a moment, but 
it does not remove the necessity of subduing again; and a nation is not governed, 
which is perpetually to be conquered. 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not always the effect of force 
and an armament is not victory. If you do not succceed, you are without resource- 

lSiorTs'lef-r f Power f0 and but> ^ faiHn *’ DO ^ urther ho P e of ™oncC 

uf k’ *5 and authority are sometimes bought by kindness : but they 

can never be begged as alms by an impoverished and defeated violence. Y 

vo>,// u "Sf t ion The fo ,h,U 8 ' rjttrtvr & your end r 

leas in the midsTof it. \ may eae^e^KVi!? 6 T* ° f ^ exhnu8tin « confliofc 5 still 
event. Let me add that T aZfZ ? make no insurance against suoh an 

it is the spirit that has made the countty7 h ° 7 ^ br6ak th ° American 8 P irit • because 
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Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favour of force as an instrument in the 
rule of our colonies. Their growth and their utility has been owing to methods al¬ 
together different. Our ancient indulgence has been said to be pursued to a fault. 
It may be so. But we know, if feeling is evidence, that our fault was more tolerable 
than our attempt to mend it ; and our sin far more salutary than our penitence. 


575. The Vehement Style. When the sound and convincing argu¬ 
ments which are distinctly and forcibly exhibited are accompanied by a 
highly excited state of feelings, we get what ij called the Vehement tityle. 
Examples :— 


1. Brutus’s Speech Justifying the Killing of Julius Caesar 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for my cause, and be silent, that you 
may hear : believe me for mine honour, and have respect to mine honour, that you 
may believe : censure me to your wisdom, and awake your senses, that you may the 
better judge. If there be any in this assembly, uny dear friend of Caesar’s, to him I 
say, that Brutus’ love to Caesar was no less than his. If, then, that friend demand 
why Brutus rose against Caesar, this is my answer,—Not that I loved Caesar less, but 
that I loved Rome more. Had you rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves, than 
that Caesar were dead, to live all free men ? As Caesar loved me, I weep for him : as 
he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour him : but, as he was am¬ 
bitious, I slew him ; there is tears for his love ; joy for his fortune ; honour for his 
valour ; and death for his ambition. Who is here so base that would be a bondsman? 
If any, speak ; for him have I offended. Who is here so vile that will not love Ins 
country ? If any, speak ; for him have I offended. I pause for a reply. 

2. From John Bright’s Speech on War 


But speaking here in Edinburgh to such an audience—an audience probably for 
its numbers as intelligent and as influential as ever was assembled within the walls 
of any hall in this kingdom—I think I may put before you higher considerations even 
than those of property and the institutions of your country. I may remind you ot 
duties more solemn, and of obligations more imperative. You profess to be a Chris¬ 
tian nation. You make it your boast even-though boasting is somewhat out ot 
place in such questions-you make it your boast that you are a Protestant 
people, and that you draw your rule of doctrine> and practice from a welll pure and 
undefiled, the Bible. Within the limits of this island alone, on every Sunday, 20,000, 
ves far more than 20,000 temples are thrown open, in which devout men and women 
assemble that they may worship Him who is the “Prince of Peace. 

Ts this a reality ? or is your religion a romance ? is your profession a dream ? 
No I am sure that your religion is not a romance, and I am equally sure that your 
N V not a dream It is because I believe this that I appeal to you with 

Pr °f1wo and that I have hope and faith in the future I believe that we shall see, 

and^t noverv distant time, sound economic principles spreading much more widely 
and at n f ° d ' 8 ^ 0 n . a^ense of justice growing up in a soil which hitherto has been 

^med fc u^fruitful^ and, which will be better than all- the churches of Britain awak- 

ifwere from their slumbers, and girding up their loins to more glorious work 

in u ’ fc "Ln’ r onlv accept and believe in the prophecy, but labour earnestly for 
when they shall not only aecep* «^ # tirQe _ a time _ 0 time which shall last 

for f eveJ-when “nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 

war any more. ^ p rom Sheridan’s Speech on Warren Hastings 

T-r , „ 0 ( r oncrpr at this time, gone into tho Province of Oude, ignorant of what 

1 i h H nn«ned since the* death of Suja Dowla, that man, who, with a savage heart, had 
had happened since t and ^ wifch oli bis ferocity in war, had still, with a 

still great lines of clia ^ d to * hiB country tho ric hes which it derived from benignant 

cultivating hand, tthis stranger, ignorant of all that had happened in the short 

skies and a prolific^o.l-iif th^ ^ ^ nera , devaatation and all the horrors of the 

Interval, and “^serving brown—of vegetables burned up and extinguished-of 

scene—of plains unclo d ^ ruin3 _ of temples unroofed and perishing—of reservoirs 

villages depopulated, _ C ould naturaHy inquire what war had thus laid waste the 

broken down and dry beautifui an J opulent country-what civil dissensionshave 

ha^nedthus fiLt asunder and separata the happy soeiatie. that oaaa pos««ad 
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those villages—what disputed succession—what religious rage has, with unholy 
violence, demolished those temples, and disturbed fervent, unobtruding piety in the 
exercise of its duties ?—What merciless enemy has thus spread horrors of lire and 
sword—what severe visitation of Providence has dried up the fountain, and taken 
from the face of the earth every vestige of verdure ?— Or, rather, what monsters have 
stalked over the country, tainting and poisoning with pestiferous breath, what the 
voracious appetite could not devour ? To such questions, what must bo the answer ? 
No wars have ravaged these lands, and depopulated these villages—no civil discords 
have been left—no disputed succession—no religious rage—no merciless enemy—no 
affliction of Providence, which while it scourged for the moment, cut off the sources 
of resuscitation—no voracious and poisoning monsters—no, all this has been accompli¬ 
shed by the friendship, generosity, and kindness of the English nation. 

576. The Feeble Style. The Feeble style indicates a want of strength 
of reasoning. 

577. The Languid Style. The Languid style is marked by a want of 
feeling and excitement on the subject. 


578. Style with respect to the Number of Words. Style with respect 
to the Number of Words comprises the Concise aod Diffuse Styles. 

579. The Concise Style. The Concise Style is that in which a writer 
expresses bis thoughts in the fewest possible words, employing only such 
terms as are the most expressive, and which add something material to 
the sense. He rarely presents the reader with the thought twice. What¬ 
ever ornament is introduced, is employed more for the sake of force than 
of grace. In the structure of his sentences strength and compactness are 
regarded, rather than harmony and cadence. 

A writer says : “A concise writer compresses his thoughts into the 
fewest possible words ; he employs none but such as are most significant; 
he lops off every vague and redundant expression. Ornament he does 
not reject; he may be lively and figurative, but his ornaments are in¬ 
troduced in order to add force to his diction. He never repeats the same 
thought. His sentences are arranged with compactness and strength, 
rather than with grace and harmony. The utmost precision is studied in 
them ; and they are commonly designed to suggest more to the reader's 
imagination than they directly express.” But the extreme of conciseness 
degenerates into abruptness and obscurity. Then the style is apt to become 
too pointed and epigrammatic. 


580. The Diffuse Style. The Diffuse Style is that in which a writer 
fully unfolds his thoughts. He places them in a variety of lights so that 
the reader may be able to understand them completely. He does not express 
his statements at first in their full strength, because he intends repeating 
the impression ; what therefore he wants in strength, he proposes to supply 
by copiousness. Writers of this character commonly love magnificence 
and amplification ; their periods naturally extend to some length : and 
having room for ornament, they admit it freely. But extreme diffuseness 
becomes weak and languid, and fatigues the reader. 

When you would captivate the fancy, or move the heart, be concise * 
when you would inform the understanding, which moves more slowly and 
requires the assistance of a guide, be more copious and diffuse. * 

j-w ^ j u< *8“?8 when we should employ concise the style and when the 
diffuse, we must be directed by the nature of the composition. Discourses 
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which are to be spoken, require a more copious style than books which are 
to be read. A following copious style is therefore required in all public 
speaking ; but they ought at the same time to guard against such a degree 
of diffusion as may render them languid and tiresome. In written com¬ 
positions, a certain degree of conciseness possesses great advantages. It 
appears lively, keeps up the attention, and makes a stronger impression. A 
concise comprehensive style is a great ornament in narration ; and a super¬ 
fluity of unnecessary words altogether improper. 

The following quotation may serve as an instance of the concise 
style :— 


Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. Their chief use, for 
delight, is in privateness and retiring : for ornament, is in discourse, and for ability, 
is in the judgment and deposition of business. For expert men can execute and 
perhaps judge of particulars, one by one ; but the general counsels, and the plots and 
marshalling of affairs, come best from those that are learned. To spend too much 
time in studies, is sloth ; to uee them too much for ornament, is affectation : to make 
judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a scholar. They perfect nature, 
and are perfected by experience ; for natural abilities are like natural plants, that 
need pruning by study ; and studies themselves do give forth directions too much at 
large, except they be bounded in by. experience. Crafty men contemn studies, simple 
men admire them, and wise men use them ; for they teach not their own use ; but 
that is a wisdom without them, and above them, won by observation. Read not to 
contradict and confute : nor to believe and take for granted ; nor to find talk and 
discourse ; but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; that is, some books are to be 
read only in parts ; others to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be read 
wholly and with diligence and attention. Some books also may be read by deputy, 
and extracts made of them by others ; but that would be only in the less important 
arguments, and the meaner sort of books ; else distilled books are like common 
distilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh a full man ; conference a ready man 
and writing an exact man. And therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a 
great memory; if he confer little, he bad need have a present wit. and if he read 
little, he had need have much cunning to seem to know that he doth not. Histones 
make men wise; poets witty; the mathematic*‘subtle ; natural philosophy deep ; 
moral grave ; logic and rhetoric able to contend.-Bacon ; Easaya, Civil and Moral. 

Of the Copious style, we give a few examples :— 

(11 The difference between cultured and uncultured people, in regard to their res¬ 
ponse to Nature, is that the former make a lot of a little, where as the latter make little 
of a lot Bv this I mean that the less cultured you are the more you require from Nature 
before 'yo^ can be aroused to reciprocity. Uncultured people require blazing 
awe hiBDiring mountains, ast.mishmg waterfalls, masses of yorgeous flowers, portentous 
n » in P the heavens exceptional weather on earth, before their sensibility is stirred 
Tn a response Cuitured P people are thrilled through and through by the shadow of a 
few wavmg grass-blades upon a little flat stone, or by a single dock-leaf growing {™f° T 
T«Uin^ 8 of some city square. It is an affectation to boast, as certain moralists 
i he ,. ® ritv-dweller can get the same thrill from dingy eparrows and dusty foliage 
do that 7 mea dow full of buttercups. Better were it than anv such pretension 
as from a r the deepest levels of culture citv-dwellers are at a 

simply to reco «™* ; 0d with country-dwellers. Better were it, if it is your ill-luck to 
disadvantage 0 P int0 t he country, at least once a week and spend all your dreams 

during the’ other days in remembering that happy seventh-day excursion.-John 

Owper Powy ^ the p r i nce , “makes the difference between man and all the rest 

(2) W ’ . . Every beast that strays beside me has the same corporal 

of the amma creation ^hungry a nd cr £ th „ h „ i B thirsty and dnnk. 

necea.t.ce with “{“ and hmger a?eappeared, he is satisfied and aleepa : he arises 
the stream, h.s th,rat and hm.g PP^ ^ ^ j am hungry and tbrnty. 

aga.n and ’S hungry, he I am not at rest; lam l.ke him 

P.mi ,m ^ith U wLt but « “at like g him. satisfied with fnlness. The mtermedtat. 
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hours are tedious and gloomy ; I long again to be hungry that 1 may again quicken 
my attention. The birds peck the berries or the corn, and fly away to the groves, 
where they sit in seeming happiness on the branches, and waste their lives in tuning 
one unvaried series of sounds. I likewise can call tho lutaniet and the singer, but the 
sounds that pleased me yesterday weary me to-day, and will grow yet more weari¬ 
some to-morrow. I can discover within me no power of perfection which is not glutted 
with its proper pleasure, yet I do not feel mys°lf delighted. Man surely baa some 
latent 6ense for which this place affords no gratification ; or he has some desires 
distinct from sense, which must be satisfied before he can bo happy.”—Samuel Johnson 
Hassells . 

581. Style with regard to the Ornament employed. Style with 
regard to Ornament comprises; (1) The Dry or Barren Style ; (2) The 
Plain Style ; (3) The Neat Style ; (4) The Elegant or Graceful Style ; 
and (5) The Florid Style. 

582. The Dry or Barren Style. “The Dry or Barren Style excludes 
ornament of every kind. Content with being understood, it aims at 
pleasing neither the fancy nor the ear. The style is tolerable only in pure 
didactic writing ; and even then, whatever may be the goodness of the 
matter, the dryness of the style fatigues the attention, and conveys our 
sentiments with disadvantage to the reader or hearer.” 

583. The Plain Style. A Plain style rejects all ambitious orna¬ 
ments It is clear, simple, direct, and easily understood. An author 
who writes in this style, attends to purity, propriety, and precision in his 
language. His writing may possess force and vivacity ; but he will not 
be indifferent to ornament. He does not strive to captivate the fancy 
by employing rhetorical figures, or the ear by musical arrangement : yet 
he will avoid all harshness or dryness of manner that may disgust the 
reader. 


It is the style in which are written the Authorized Version of the 
Bible, Gulliver’s Travel*, The Tale of a Tube, Robinson Crusoe , Pilgrim's 
Progress, The Vicar of Wakefield, David Garnett’s Lady into the Fox, and 
Masefield’s Widow in the Bye Street. 


The Footprint 

It happened one day about noon. Going towards my boat, I waa exceeding'y 
surprised with the print of a man’s naked foot on the shore, whioh was very plain 
to be seen in the sand, t stood like one thunderstruck, or as if I had seen an appari¬ 
tion. I listened, I looked round me : I could hear nothing, nor see anything. I went 
up to a rising ground to look further. I went up the shore and down the shore: but 
it was all one—I could see no other impression but that one. I went to it again to 

see if there were any more, and to observe if it might not be my fancy: but there 

waa no room for that, for there waa exaotly the very print of a foot^-toes, heel, and 
every part of a foot How it came thither I knew not, nor could in the leaat imagine. 
But after innumerable fluttering thoughts, like a man perfectly confused and^mHf 

Sf hnfc ^ for . tlfi ^ tion > not feeling, as we say, the ground I -went 

on, but terrified to the last degree, looking behind me at svery two or three Stans. 

, bU ? “5 tr r‘ and fanc ? in 8 ever y stump at y a distance tobe a mSl 

nreLntod^thin™ ^ vario ^ 9 ^apes affrighted imagination^*! 

? , u f / me in * k° W wild ideas were found every moment in my 


584. The Neat Style. Neatness of style implies a certain degree of 
ornament Its ornaments, however, are not of the most showy or 
bnlhant kind, but such as are easily attained. A writer who employa^this 
kind of style, considers the beauties of language as an objeot worthy of 
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attention. He is careful in the choice of his words and endeavours to 
arrange them with propriety and elegance ; but he seldom attempts any 
bold flight of eloquence. His sentences are free from the incumbrance of 
superfluous words ; they are of a moderate length, and rather inclining to 
brevity than to swelling structure, they generally close with propriety, and 
are unencumbered with long tails. His cadence is varied, but not of the 
studied musical kind. Such figures as he employs, are short and correct, 
rather than elaborate and imaginative. 

‘This style may perhaps be adopted by an author of superior genius ; 
but it is attainable by one of no uncommon capacity. Any writer of 
ordinary attainments may acquire it, by carefully attending to the rules 
of rhetoric, and to the practice of writers of established reputation. It is 
a mode of writing that never becomes disagreeable. A familiar letter, or 
a law paper, may be written with neatness ; and a sermon, or philosophical 
treatise, in a neat style, will be read with pleasure.’ 


585. Elegant or Graceful Style. An Elegant or Graceful Style posses¬ 
ses a higher degree of ornament than a neat one. This term is usually 
applied to that type of style which possesses all the beauties of ornament 
without any of its excesses or defects. In this style the words employed 
are the most appropriate which could have been selected : the members of 
each sentence are so agreeably united as to reflect beauty on each other, 
and their arrangement is done with such a marvellous care that there 
appears to be not the least flaw in the structure of sentences. The thoughts, 
the metaphors, the allusions, and the diction, are easy and natural, and rise 
like so many spontaneous productions, rather than the effects of art or 
labour. ‘In a word, an elegant writer is one who pleases the fancy and 
the ear, while he informs the understanding ; and conveys his ideas, 
clothed with all the beauty of expression, but not overcharged with any ot 

its misplaced finery.’ 

Another writer says ; ‘In the Graceful Style we have ease, refinement, 
good taste, and that indefinable power of delighting called charm. e 
have, in short, a perfect harmony of thought and diction, anything m e 
least degree harsh, or unseemly being rigidly excluded. 


Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a sloping hill, Qn 

beautiful underwood behind and a prattling nver’ ” f oxce n e nt land, hav- 

the other a green. My farm consisted of Nothing could Exceed 

ing given a hundred pounds for my predecessor a good-wdh N*Uung 

coppers being d id not want richer furniture. There were throe i sport- 
was agreeably a n d m e, another for our two daughters w.thm our own, and 

the n third with two beds for the rest of tho children . vimr of Wak'fi'ld. 


• Vimr of Wakefield, 


with a dazzling lustre or a false brilliancy. A thoU gh gaudy and 

degree of chaste ornament can never be uneeasonable , thougn g y 
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meretricious ornaments are always disgusting. The over-florid style there- 
fore cannot be agreeable to a reader of taste. Although it may be allowed 
to youth in their first essays, it must not receive the same indulgence when 
employed by writers of maturer years. We may reasonably expect that 
judgment, as it ripens, should chasten imagination, and reject as juvenile 
all such ornaments as are redundant or unsuitable. Nothing can be more 
contemptible than that tinsel splendour of language which some writers 
perpetually affect. It were well if this could be ascribed to the overflowing 
of a rich imagination ; for in that case, we should at least find something 
to amuse our fancy, if we found nothing to instruct our understanding. 
But it is luxuriancy of words, not of thought, that is exhibited by these 
frothy writers ; we see a laboured attempt to rise to a splendour of com¬ 
position, of which they have formed some kind of loose idea, but not 
possessing sufficient strength of genius to attain the desired object, they 
endeavour to supply the defect by the use of poetical words, cold ex¬ 
clamations, and commonplace figures. While they are so solicitous about - 
everything which has the appearance of pomp and magnificence, it has 
escaped these writers that ornament fails to please when it is not marked 
by sobriety ; and that, without a foundation of good sense and solid 
thought, the most florid style is but a childish imposition on the public. 
The public, however, is but too apt to be dazzled by a false lustre. The 
following passage may be produced as a specimen of over-florid writing :— 

It was early in a summer morning, when the air was cool, the earth moist, the 
• whole face of the creation fresh and gay. The noisy world was scarce awake. Business 
had not quite shook off hie sound sleep, and riot had but just reclined his giddy head. 
All was serene ; all was still; everything tended to inspire tranquility of mind, and 
to invite serious thought - Only the wakeful lark had left her nest, and was mounting 
on high, to salute the opening day. Elevated in air, she seemed to call the laborious 
husbandman to his toil, and her fellow-songsters to their notes.- Earliest of birds, said 
I, companion of the dawn, may I always rise at thy voice ! rise to offer the matin-song, 
and adore that beneficent Being “who maketh the out-goings of the morning and 
evening to rejoice.”—How charming to rove abroad, at this sweet hour of prime! to 
enjoy the calm of nature, to tread the dewy lawns, and taste the unrifled freshness of 
the air !—The greyness of the dawn decays gradually. Abundance of ruddy streaks 
tinge the fleeces of the firmament ; till, at length the dappled aspect of the East is lost 
in one ardent and boundless blush—Is it the surmise of imagination or do the skies 
really redden with shame, to see many so supinely stretched on their drowsy pillows t—• 
Hervey's Reflections on a Flower Garden. 

587. Style with regard to the Structure of the Sentences. Style 

with regard to the Structure of Sentences comprises : (1) The Idiomatic 

and Easy Style : (2) The Laboured Style ; (3) The Natural Style ; (4) 
The Elevated Style ; and (5) The Dignified Style. 

588. The Idiomatic and Easy Style. By an Idiomatic Style is meant 
that kind of. writing, in which the rules of purity and propriety in the use 
of words and phrases, and clearness and unity iu the structure of. 
sentences, are strictly observed. An Idiomatic Style is, therefore, always 
correct in construction, and so perspicuous iu meaning, as to require no 
effort to be fully understood. 

The Idiomatio Style must, of course, be varied according to the nature 
of the subject and the particular occasion ; a9, in conversation, we employ 
one mode of expression to represent gay aud lively subjects, and another 
mode to represent grave ones. Examples • 
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On what trifles turn the great events in the life of man I If I had received a 'cool 
letter from my intended wife ; if I had only heard a rumour of anything from which 
fickleness in her might have been inferred ; if I had found in her any, even the smallest, 
abatement of affection, if 6he had but let go any one of the hundred strings by which 
she held my heart; if any of these, never would the world have heard of me. Young 
as I was ; able as I was as a soldier ; proud as I was of the admiration and commenda¬ 
tions of which I was the object ; fond as I was, too, of the command, which, at so 
early an age, my rare conduct and great natural talents had given me ; sanguine as 
was my mind, and brilliant as were my prospects: yet I had seen so much of the 
meanness, the unjust partialities, the insolent pomposity, the disgusting dissipations 
of that way of life, that I was weary of it. I longed, exchanging my fine laced coat for 
the Yankee farmer’s homespun, to be where I should never behold the supple crouch 
of servility, and never hear the hectoring voice of authority again ; and, on the lovely 
banks of this branch-covered creek, which contained (she out of the question) every¬ 
thing congenial to my taste and dear to my heart, I unapplauded, unfeared, unenvied 
and uncalumniated, should have lived and died.—William Cobbett: Advice to Young 
Men. 

On Monday he remained in bed and seemed extremely feeble ; but after breakfast 
on Tuesday the 17th (July 1832) he appeared revived somewhat, and was again wheeled 
about on the turf. Presently he fell asleep in his chair, and after dozing for perhaps 
half-an-hour, started awake ; and shaking the plaids we had put about him from off 
his shoulders, said -“This is sad idleness. I shall forget what I have been thinking of, 
if I don’t set it down. Take me into my own room, and fetch the keys of my desk.” 
He repeated this so earnestly that we could not refuse : his daughters went into his 
writing-desk and laid paper and pens in the usual order and I then moved him 
through the hall and into the spot where he had always been accustomed to work. 
When the chair was placed at his desk, and he found himself in the old position, he 

smiled and thanked us and said- “Now give me my pen, and leave me for a little to 

myself.’’ Sophia put the pen into his hand and he endeavoured to close his fingers 
upon it, but they refused their office-it dropped on the paper. He sank among 
his pillows, silent tears rolling down his cheeks ; but composing himself by-and-by, 
motioned me to wheel him out of doors again. La.dlaw met us at the porch and took 

his turn of the chair. Sir Walter after a little while, dropped into slumber.^ When 

he was awaking. Laidlaw said to me, “Sir Walter has had a little repose. - No 
Willie,’’ said hef* no repoee for Sir Walter but in the grave Tears again rushed 
from his eyes. ‘ Friends,’’ said be “don’t let me expose myself-get me to bed-that s 

the only place.— Lockhart. 

589. Tha Laboured Style. The Laboured ctyle is the very reverse 
of the Easy and Idiomatic Style. It appears to be the result of great 
effort on the part of the writer, and requires close attention from the 
reader to be clearly understood. In this style, the arrangement of the 
words and clauses is frequently inverted, and the composition of the sen¬ 
tences is artificial. A Laboured Style, when carried to excess, is very 

faUlt qqn The Natural Style. In a Natural Style the choice °f words, 

590. 1 be ” an d introduction of ornament, recommended by 

construction ‘ are bal t0 lhe subje ct. Hence, in this 

S of Style t“re fsno placi for affectation or unnaturalness. 

T e attainments SVSLT 

whateCthle may be, but the standard which cists in I* mind of every 

whose taste is not perverted and vitiated. . 

xt ♦ oinpss nf style is not confined to any particular species of wi* 

^ found alike in the most artless narrations, and in the most 

, U A ?_Motions in the story adapted to the comprehension of a 
“nd3esublime raptures of the greatest poets. Examples :- 
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As long as you are journeying in the interior of the deBert you have no particu¬ 
lar point to make for as your resting place. The endless sands yield nothing but 
small stunted shrubs : even those fail after the first two or three days, and from that 
time you pass over broad plains-you pass over newly reared hills—you pass through 
vales dug out by the last week’s storm, and the hills and the valleys are sand, sand, 
still sand, and only sand, and sand, and sand again. The earth is so samelv, that 
your eyes turn towards heaven—towards heaven I mean, in sense of sky. You look 
to the sun for he is your taskmaster, and by hid! you know the measure of the work 
that remains for you to do. He comes when you strike your tent in the early ^ril¬ 
ing, and then, for the first hour of the day, as you move forward on your camel, he 
stands at your near side, and makes you know that the whole day’s toil is before 
you ; then for a while, and a long while, you see him no more, for you are veiled and 
shrouded, and dare not look upon the greatness of his glory, but you know where 
bestrides overhead, by the touch of his flaming sword. No words are spoken but 
your Arabs moan; your camels sigh, your skin glows, your shoulders ache, and for 
sights you see the pattern and the web of the silk that veils your eyes, and the glare 
of the outer light. Time labours on—your skin glows, your shoulders ache, your 
Arabs moan, your camels sigh and you see the same pattern in the silk, and the same 
glare of light beyond ; but conquering time marches on, and by and by tbe descend¬ 
ing sun bas compassed the heaven, and now softly, touches your right arm, and 
throws your lank shadow over the sand right along on the way for Persia. Then 
again you lo6k upon bis face, for his power is all veiled in his beauty, and the red¬ 
ness of flames has become the redness of roses ; the fair, wavy cloud that fled In the 
morning now comes to sight—once more comes blushing—yet still comes on—comes 
burning with blushes, yet comes and dings to his side.— A. W. Kinglake. 

This was my first outgoing. The bank of the Ganges welcomed me into its lap 
like a friend of a former birth. There, in front of the servants’ quarters, was a grove 
of Guava trees ; and, sitting in the verandah under the shade of these, gazing at the 
flowing current through the gaps between their trunks, my day would pass. Every 
morning, as I awoke, I, somehow felt the day coming to me like a new gilt-edged 
letter, with some unheard of news awaiting me on the opening of the envelop. And, 
leet I should lose any fragment of it, I would hurry through my toilet to my chair 
outside. Every day there was the ebb and the flow of the tide on the Ganges ; the 
various gait of so many different boats ; the shifting of the shadows of the trees from 
west to east; and, over the fringe of shade-patches of the woods on the opposite bank, 
the gush of golden life-blood through the pierced breast of the evening sky. Some 
days would be cloudy from early morning : the opposite woods black ; black shadows 
moving over the river. Then with a rush would come the vociferous rain, blotting 
out the horizon ; the dim line of the other bank taking its leave in tears ; the river 
swelling with suppressed heavings : and the moist wind making free with foliage of the 
trees overhead .—Rdbindra Nath Togore. 


591. The Elevated Style. “In the Elevated Style, there is much of 
originality and sublimity of thought combined with a oalm and powerful 
feeling ; and the words and ornaments employed are admirably adapted 
to convey the feelings and sentiments of the writer. The sentences, in 
their construction, are full and flowing ; but, at the same time, simple and 
unlaboured. No weak or unimportant thoughts are admitted, but the 
whole has a majesty and grandeur whioh, with quiet but resistless power, 
hold their undisturbed and even way.” 

This kind of style suits most serious subjeots of some importance, 
and demands the use of a lofty diction to express lofty thoughts. Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire is a work written throughout in 
this elevated style, where it is most admirably suited to the subjeot. 

Edmund Burke is another writer who constantly employs the elevated 
style. Examples: 


The French Revolution 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years sinoe I saw 
Dauphiness, at Versailles ; and surely never lighted 


the Queen of Franoe, then the 
on this orb, whioh she hardly 
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seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decora¬ 
ting and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to move in,—glittering like the 
morning star, full of life and splendour, and joy. Oh ! what a revolution ! and what 
a hear must I have to contemplate without emotion that elevation and that fall ! 
Little did I dream when she added titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant 
respectful love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the sharp antidote against 
disgrace concealed in that bosom : little did I dream that I should have lived to see 
such disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour 
cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped from their scabbards to 
and of avenge even a look that threatened her with insult. 

But the age of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists and calculators, 
has succeeded, and the glory of Europe is extinguished for ever. Never, never more shall 
we behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified 
obedience, that subordination of the heart, which kept alive, even ii servitude itself, 
the spirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought grace of life, the cheap defence of 
nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise, is gone ! It is gone, that 
sensibility of principle, that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, which 
inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touched, 
and under which vice itself lost half its evil, by losing all its grossness ..-Burke. 


592. The Dignified Style. “The Dignified Style differs from the 
Elevated Style, principally from its want of ease and naturalness. Lear- ' 
ned or uncommon words are frequently introduced ; the construction of 
the sentences, instead of being idiomatic, is characterized by the frequent 
inversion of the clauses ; and the whole composition has the appearance 
of stateliness and formality. In its ornaments, which are always of a high 
order the sprightly metaphor and the well-timed allusion are rejected for 
the protracted allegory and formal compression. But the images thus 
brought to the mind are not only illustrative, but frequently ennobling 

and exalting.” 


Two men I honour, and no third. First the toil-worn craftsman that with earth- 
i mn lnmpnt laboriously conquers the Earth and makes her man s. \ enerable to 
made J “P , . ooked coarse ; wherein notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, 

m ® fl-fwv rofal as’of Jhe Sceptre of this Planet. Venerable too is the rugged face, all 
mdefeasibly royal as ol tne P rude intelligence ; for it is the face of a man living 

weathertanned, £® 8 °hed yenerablo for thy ru deness, and ever because we must 

m f D Lll as love thee ' Hardly-entreated Brother ! For us was thy back so bent, 
p lt y as we, 1 ft u 9 ‘° v V V t f a ®. ht , imb9 y a nd figures so deformed ; thou wert our Conscript, on 
for us were thy straight nm B g wer0 go marred . For i n thee too lay a god- 

whom the lot fellLand fight^ « b e unfolded ; encrusted must it stand with the thick, 
created Form but it was no t and bo dy, like thy B0U i f was not to know 

adhesions and defaceme ^ . q J b t of it who may : thou toilest 

to5i'spe““ble. for daily bread-Corlyle. 

f ™ 1 u nf Stvle. Since ‘Style is the man, there are so 

kinds of style that it is impossible to deal with all of them 
many different kind y thiB gtill it will not be out of place to mention 

in such a sma c P , . The Picturesque Style ; (3) The Poetical 

he t e-(l) The *uWim« Style , U ^ ^ Style ; («) The 


here-U) uTZM* Style ; The 

S‘y' e I < 4 > ?5f v i£ : (7) Humour knd Wit ; (8) Pathos ; and (9) Huphuxsm. 
Metaphysi J . TU is distinguished by the 


Metaphy y , The Sublime /style is distinguished by the 

574. The S“bhme 5t y le b .i. subject and treatment . It 18 another 

loftiness, grandeur, “f of whi ch Milton, a noble nature, poetically gif- 
name for the Grand Sty Milt0D inTar i a bly wrote in the grand style, 

ted, was a perfect ma • , . Longinus, “when it is introduced 

' "t ** e 8uddm f’.'' moment *has often^carried all* before it with the rapidity 

of ^ the P0W6r ° f gen,US ' 


different kinds of style 



Satan 

0 dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 

Irrecoverably dark, total EclipBe 
Without all hope of day ! 

O first created Beam, and thou great Word, 

“Let there be light, and light was over all ; 

Why am I thuB bereaved Tby prime decree ? 

The Sun to me is dark 

And silent is the Moon. Milton : Sameon AgonttUs , 

And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something for more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 

—Wordsworth : On Revisiting the Wye above Tintem Abbey. 

595. The Picturesque Style. The Picturesque Myle is graphio, ani¬ 
mated and life-like. It is the style which enables the reader to visualize 
some scene by means of a series of vivid word-pictures as if he is looking 
at a picture. It is, therefore, specially suited to Description and Narrative 
writing. Success in this kind of writing is measured by the writer’s power 
to call up before the mind’s eye a picture clearly by means of words. 

The Graphic Style demands (1) some imagination on the part of the 
writer, (2) the writer’s power to use concrete, vivid, picture-forming terms 
instead of vague, abstract and general terms which do not at all help to 
visualize an object or a scene. The use of similes and metaphors helps to 
stimulate the imagination in this respect. 

Amongst the writers whose style is pre-eminently picturesque are Spen¬ 
ser, Thomson, Cowper, Coleridge, Keats, Tennyson, and Ruskin. 

Chatham’s Ministry 

He made an administration so checkered and speckled s he put together a piece of 
joinery so crossly indented and whimsically dove-tailed ; a cabinet so variously inlaid ; 
such a piece of diversified mosaic ; such a tessellated pavement without cement ; here a 
bit of blaok stone, and there a bit of white ; patriots and courtiers, king’s friends and 
republicans ; Whigs and Tories ; treacherous friends and open enemies that it was, 
indeed a very curious show ; but utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure to stand on. The 
colleagues whom he had assorted at the same boards stared at each other, and were 
obliged to ask, Sir, your name ? Sir, you have the advantage of me—Sir. Suoh-a-one— 
I beg a thousand pardons,—I venture to say it did so happen that persons had a single 
office divided between them who had never spoken to each other in their lives, until 
they found themselves, they knew not how pigging together heads and points, in the 
same truckle-bed.— Bu*ke* 

596. The Poetical Style. That style which is highly charged with 
sentiment, emotion, and imagery becomes ‘poetical. Language that is full 
of imagery becomes poetical. There are in Lorna Doone certain chapters 
which breathe the sentiment of poetry. Many portions of the Bible are 
poetical. Milton, Ruskin and Wordsworth also become poetical in prose 
when dealing with inspiring things. At that time their prose kindles with 
the glow of poetry. 
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On Going a Journey 

One of the pleasantest things in the world is going a journey ; but I like to go by 
myself I can enjoy society in a room ; but out-of-doors, nature is company enough for 
me. I am then never less alone than when alone. 

The fields his study, nature was his book. 

I eannot see the wit of walking and talking at the same time. When I am in the 
country, I wish to vegetate like the country. I am not for criticizing hedge-rows and 
black cattle. I go out of town in order to forget the town and all that is in it. There 
are those who for this purpose go to watering-places, and carry the metropolis with 
them. I like more elbow-room, and fewer encumbrances. I like solitude, when I give 
myself up to it, for the sake of solitude : nor do I ask for 

a friend in my retreat 

t Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet. 

The soul of a journey is liberty, perfect liberty, to think, feel, do just as one pleases. 
—Hazlitt : 


597. The Paradoxical Style. The Paradoxical «' tyle has come to he 
associated with G. K. Chesterton who has made this style peculiarity his 
own. He invariably writes in the paradoxical style. A Paradox is a 
“statement countrary to received opinion ; a seemingly absurd though per¬ 
haps really well-founded statement.” (C. 0. D.). For example, the great 
paradox of Christ, ‘ he that saveth his life shall lose it ,’ is so contrary to our 
usual way of thinking, that we wonder and wonder what this statement 
cai) possibly mean. Chesterton’s writings are full of such paradoxes. Enter¬ 
taining as they are, they tire the reader out who wants to do the lest 

thinking, since the paradoxes require the hardest thinking on the part of 

the reader before he can understand fully the meaning underlying them. 
So the paradoxical style is not meant for imitation. Here is an instance 


from G. K. Chesterton 

“I should be inclined to suggest that the chief object of education should be to 

simnlicitv If vou like to put it so, the chief object of education is not to learn 

togs r/the chief object of education is to unlearn things. The chief object of edu- 

PAtion’is to unlearn all the weariness and wickedness of the world, and to get back in 

teat stlte of eSratioa we all instinctively celebrate when we write by preference of 

vumn anti of bove If I were an examiner appointed to examine all examiners, I 

Id n ot only ask the teachers how much knowledge they had im P" rte ^ ; 1 W °“ J “ 8 ftl 
would not on y aax ^n ^ 8Cornfu , ignoranco they had erected, like some royal 

JowTrs anew Buto any case I would insist that people should have so much simplicity 

as would enable them to see things as they are. * 

cqo Thp Discursive Style. The intimate outpourings of Charles 

T J"L essays of A. G. Gardiner and the writings of Max Beerbohm are 

characterized bj the chatty or discursive style. In this kind of style the 
Characterise! y introduces irrelevances and digressions, and treats 

T hTcHn the manner of desultory talk. But beneath the desu tonness 

there^invariably found some sort of a design on which the whole essay 


T . 1 ,- „tvle the writer gives a free play to his whims, fancies and 

. lD racies Shice it moves in a leisurely, rambling, meandering, and 
.d.osyncracies. bince i ^ ^ be(?inners to imitate . Great writers 

can^'wri to ^interestingly on »y topic.^ ^es not Aon! 

SKS X f..... *1.« - 
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But to return to the subject. This train-fever is, of course, only a symptom. It 
proceeds from that apprehensivenoas of mind that is so common and .nourable anaffl.c- 
tion. The complaint has been very well satirized by one who suffered from it. I^hav 

had many and severe troubles in my life,” he said, “but most of them never happen, 
ed ” That is it. We people who worry about the trains and similar things live i n a 
world of imaginative disaster. The heavens are going to fall on us... And yet 
ually we know that these apprehensions are worthless. Experience has taught us that 
it is^ot the things we fear that come to pass, but the things of which we do not dream 
The bolt comes from the blue. We take elaborate pains to guard our face, and get a 
thump in the small of the back. 

Now. save once. I have never lost a train in my life. The exception was at Calais 
when the Brussels Express did, in defiance of the time-table, really give me and others 
the slip, carrying with it my bag containing clothes and notes of a most illuminating 
lecture. — A. 0. Gardiner . 

599. The Metaphysical Style. This was the style in which the 
Metaphysical poets, the chiet of whom were Donne, Crashaw, Cowley, 
Herbert, and Cleveland, wrote their work. In the Metaphysical Style an 
attempt was made to blend sound learning and difficult technique, to shun 
the common-place and discover analrgies of the most remote and fantastic 
description. A writer says : “The Metaphysical style, eschewing plain 
substantial statement, attempted the expression of direct intuitions of 
things, unsimplified by the normal intelligence, by means of imagery at 
once artificial and extravagant—giving a prismatic interpretation of 

experience.” 

An Indian Famine 

May became June ; June drew to a rainless close. The monsoon this year orossed the 
Arabian sea in fitful squalls. The sight in which Indian poets rejoice—of the clouds 
surgiDg northward, like endles skv-caravants of windfowl seeking the sacred lakes that 
lie in the snowy looks of the mighty hills-was refused Heaven and horizon were a 
glimmering deception, a fire mirage, the cruel dance of the rain-dragons in their swamp 
mi 9 ts. Clouds gathered in meagre groups and paroels, making the air dense and insup¬ 
portable, magnifying the fury of the hidden furnace of the sun ; and in and out of 
them the adders of lightning darted. Eve by eve they lit the world’s edges, but rain 
did not come— Edward Thompson. 

600. Humour and Wit. ‘ Humour and Wit are both species of the 
ludicrous, that is, of the laughable ; but whereas in humour the laughter 
is open, genial, and sympathetic, in wit it is usually subtle, malioious, 

• and coldly derisive.' 

Wit pleases by the keeness of the thrust, and the completeness of 
the parry. Each combatant is aware of the contest, becomes more and 
more keen about victory in the rivalry of words, and more and more 
anxious to avoid the smart of defeat. Where the two combatants are 
equally matched, it is a pleasure both to them and their audience. Where 
there is the thrust without the right or power of parry or retort it loses 
all its delightness, and becomes the cruel murder of sarcasm. 

Humour at its best is unconscious, unintended. There is no idea 
here of rivalry or struggle with others, but we laugh at the humorous 
man without the thought of the personal attack or defence. The pleas¬ 
ure is in what he says or does, not on its effect upon others. Wit 
pleases the intelligence, humour the imagination. 

V. . An Example of Humour. By this time, Mrs. Qamp (for it was no other than 
that experienced praotitioner) had, with Tom’s assistance, squeezed and wotIcaH v.; 

self into a small comer, between Ruth and the rail; where, after breathing ve rf Wd 
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for some time, and performing a short series of dangerous evolutions with her umbrella, 
she managed to establish herself pretty comfortably. 

“And which of all them smoking monsters is the Ankworks boat, I wonder. 
Goodness me !” Cried Mrs. Gamp. 

“What boat did you want ?” asked Ruth. 

“The Ankworks package,” Mrs. Gamp replied. “I will not deceive you, my sweet. 
Why should I ?” 

“That is the Antwerp packet in the middle” said Ruth. 

“And I wish it was in jonadge’s belly, I do,” cried Mrs. Gamp ; appearing to con¬ 
found the prophet with the whale in this miraculous aspiration. 

Ruth said nothing in reply : but, as Mrs. Gamp, laying her chin against the cool 
iron of the rail, continued to look intently at the Antwerp boat, and every now and 
then to give a little groan, she inquired whether any child of hers was going abroad 
that morning ? Or perhaps her husband, she said kindly. 

“Which shows,” said Mrs. Gamp, casting up her eyes, “what a little way you’ve 
travelled in this wale of life, my dear young creature ! As a good friend of mine has 
freauent made remark to me, which her name, my love, is Harris, Mrs. Hams through 
the sauare and up the step3 aturnin, round by the to-backer shop, “Oh Sairey, Sairey, 
mtle q do we know what lays afore us !” “Mrs Harris, ‘ma'am,” I says, “not much, st’fl 
trut but more than you suppose.” -Charles Dickens Martin Chuzzlewit. 

An Example of Wit. Mrs. Candour. Now, I’ll ; but you are so scandalous, I’ll 

forswear your society. 

Lady Teazle. What’s the matter, Mrs. Candour ? 

Mtb Candour. They’ll not allow our friend Miss Vermillion to be handsome. 

Lady Sneerwell. Oh, surely, she is a pretty woman. 

Crabtree. I am very glad you think so, ma'am. 

Mrs. Candour. She has a charming fresh colour. 

Tjadv Teazle, Yes, when it is fresh put on. 

M ^ Candour Oh fie ! I’ll swear her colour is natural : I have seen it come and 

g ° ! Lady Teazle. I dare swear you have, ma'am : it goes off at night, and comes 
ugam^m ^“" n “ g ' Tnl()i maam , it no t only comes and goes : but what's more, egad, 

hM “MrsToni^r^HaTha ‘ita ! how I hate to hear you talk so ! But surely, now. 

her sister is, or , 0 Lord 1 she's skr-and fifty if she's an hour 1 

"odour. Now positively you wrong her , hfty-two or fiftythree is the ut. 

most and I don t think "hejoo her , ookSi unless, one.could see he. face. 

Sir Benjamin. Ah • Evergreen does take some pains to repair the 

Lady Sneerwell. Well, weH^ f * ^ if with great ingenuity ; and surely that s 

ravages of which the widow Ochre chalks her wrinkles 

better than the care Sneerwell, you are severe upon the widow. 

Sir Benjamin. L t8 so ill—but, when she has finished her face, she 

Come, come, 'tienot that ah® ^ she , ook8 uke a mended statu*:m which the 

joins it on so badly' b 0 that the head's modern, though the trunk s antiq . 

connoisseur may see Well said, nephew ! 

Crabtree. He . ha. ^ ? ^ ; ^ you make m0 laugh . y,ut I vow I hate you 

Mrs. Candour. School for Scandal. 

' ■ ‘ “ , „ .„b„, ««« a. .< r»r “ d 
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Pathos has proved a pitfall to some of the greatest writers—Shake¬ 
speare, Wordsworth, Dickens, and Thackeray. The danger lies in this 
exaggerating the emotions, and harrowing our feelings too much. They 
forget that true pathos is achieved, not by exaggeration, but by restraint. 


The Shipwreck 

4 

The wreck, even to my unpractised eye, was breaking up. I saw that ehe was 
parting in the middle, and that the life of the solitary man upon the mast hung by a 
thread. Still, he clung to it. He had a singular red cap on—not like a sailor’s cap, 
but of a finer colour ; and as the few yielding planks between him and destruction 
rolled and bulged, and his anticipative death-knell rung, he was Been by all of us to 
wave it. I saw him do it now, and thought I was going distracted, when his action 
brought an old remembrance to my mind of a once dear friend. 

Ham watched the sea, standing alone, with the silence of suspended breath behind 
him, and the storm before, until there was a great retiring wave, when, with a back¬ 
ward glance at those who held the rope which was made fast round his body, he dashed 
in after it and in a moment was buffeting with the water ; rising with the hills, falling 
with the valleys, lost beneath the foam ; then drawn again to land. They hauled in 
hastily. 

He was hurt. I saw blood on his face, from where I stood ; but he took no 
thought of that. He seemed hurriedly to give them some directions for leaving him 
more free—or so I judged from the motion of his arm—and was gone as before. 

And now he made for the wreck, rising with tbe hills, falling with the valleyB, lost 
beneath the rugged foam, borne in towards the shore, borne on towards the ship 
striving hard and valiantly. The distance was nothing, but the power of the sea end 
wind made the strife deadly. At length he neared the wreck. He was so near that 
Wlt ? ? n ° “ore of his vigorous strokes he would be clinging to it-when a high, 'green, 
vast hill side of water, moving on shoreward, from beyond the ship, he seemed to leap 
up into it with a mighty bound, and the ship was gone !— Dickens. V 


602. Euphuism, “ttuphism is the highly mannered style in which 
John Lyle wrote his novel Euphes (1579). This style is marked by a 
tendency lor forced amthesis, parallel construction, cross alliteration, and 
the excessive use of absurd similies.” This style is important because of 
the great influence it exercised on Shakespeare’s early work. 

So it is LuciUa th*t coming to Naples but to fetch fire, as the bye word is not 

tSfrtJESZH as “e h drop ry f beaoh kin d d,ed ** ™°‘. 

spread it«lf into e ve; ys inL.-^to Lyte :£VS y ' " P ^ “S' h8ad ’“ d 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH 


603 A Figure of Speech Defined. People do not always call a 
snade a spade : in other words, they sometimes express themselves figura¬ 
tively.* For instance, when we speak of a man being as 
*e do not say what is strictly true, but the words aptly describe the mans 
bravery. The words as brave as a lion are not used literally, but figura¬ 
tively. .... /• 

A Figure of Speech may, therefore, be defined as ‘‘a deviation from 

the plain and ordinary mode of speaking, for the sake of greater 

Classification of Figures of Speech. The Figures of Speech can be 
arranged under six main heads as shown below 

(1) Figures based on Agreement, Similarity, or Resemblance. T ey 
are used when like objects come under our notice. Simile, Metaphor, 
etc come under this group. 

(2) Figures based on contrast, Difference, or Surprise. They are 
used whenlnlihe objects come under our notice. The figures-Ant,thesis, 

Eplg [3) ra F 1 b g ur 0 eTba°sed on Contiguity or on the principle of “sociation 
, • these are principally Metonymy, Synecdoche, and Hyperbole. 

0 ' ^ToThTe^ 

(5) Figures baae *°“ 8 i„g es t things bv implication rather than by 
-jKf* assertion. To fhia class belong Innuendo, Irony, Sarcasm 

and others. these fi res w hen we make 

{6 ) baS< t?“ suggest the sense or when we fix a point more 

the sound of^tMwo d^ 8®^ ^ Amteration> Rhyme or Assonance. 

firm y 1 FIGURES based on resemblance 

A cimilp is a likeness between two things or even 

.j st &%- fe-jss 

x rS:, Tssa&r - - “' l “■ 

Wee , «0, 08...80. Exa P dwelt apATi ."-Wordsworth. 

! ..The soul was like a star, a r 

2. “The quality of train from heaven ."—Shakupeare. 

It droppeth as the g ^ 
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3. "Ti» education forma the common mind ; 

Just at th® twig is beat, the tree’s inclined. 

OTHER EXAMPLES 

1. She sat like patience on a monument 

Smiling at grief.—Shakespeare : Twelfth Night. 

2. Loose his beard and hoary hair a • Hard 

Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air.—Gray . Hard. 

3. Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea ; 

Pare aa the naked heavens majestic, free, Melton 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way.—Wordsworth on Mxlton. 

4. She never told her love 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud. 

Feed on her damask cheek.—Shakespeare : Twelfth Night. 

5. Days of trouble, hours of leisure 
Come like April weather. 

Many similes have become part and parcel of ordinary speech. Suoh 
common similes of every-day speech are :— 

He is as proud as a peacock : the blow descended like lightning : the girl was as 
cool as cucumber; the orange is as sharp as vinegar : as true as steel : as good as 
gold : as sharp as a needle : as light as a feather; as hard as iron: as free as air . 
as bold as brass • as heavy as lead : as pale n9 a candle : like a shot : like a 
flash : as red as a lobster : as tough as leather ; mad as a March hare : clear as a 
crystal ; innocent as a new-born baby : loud as thunder : fair as a lily : busy as a 
bee : bright as silver : blind as a bat ; patient as Job : proud as Lucifer : slow as a 
snail: sly as a fox : straight as an arrow : sure as fate or death : wise as Solomon : 
the news spread like wild fire : happy as a king. 

605. Metaphor. A Metaphor is an implied comparison. “The like¬ 
ness,” says Bain, “is embodied in a single word, and that word is put 
forward as if it were the plain and literal name for the fact.” In a simile 
the comparison is expressed, but in a metaphor such words as “like," “as” 
are not used. When we sav, “Man is like a wolf to man,” we use a 
simile ; hut when we say, “Man is a wolf," we employ a metaphor. 
Examples of metaphor : 

• 1. “The road was a ribbon of moonlight.” 

2. “A roaring cataract of nonsense is poured forth upon this tremendous 
subject.” 

3. “Coming events cast their [shadows before.” 

OTHER EXAMPLES 

1. A doubtful throne is ice on summer sea.— Tennyson. 

2. And freedom’s fame finds wings on every wing.— Byron. 

3. My hasting days fly on with full career. 

But my late sprmg no bud or blossom showetb.— Milton. 

4. My way of life 

Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf.— Shakespeare. 

6. • Seek the King; '' 

That sun, I pray, may never set 1— Shakespeare. 

0. Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels.— -Longfellow. 

7- Life is real 1 Life is earnest I 

And the grave is not its goal.— Longfellow. 

8. Hitch your waggon to a Btar. 

9. Why do we worry about the years. 

That our feet have not yet trod ? 

The difference between a simile and a metaphor is not that of form ; 
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the difference is in the degree of imaginative stimulus. ‘He fought like a 
lion’ is a weaker image than ‘He was a lion in the fight,’ because the 
former involves two distinct pictures ; one must ‘look now upon 
this picture, now on that,’ whereas the metaphor fuses man and 
lion into one idea. Blake feels that the insatiate fierceness, cruelty, 
energy, and splendour which are the essence of the tiger’s nature are 
the essential attributes of fire also ; he can, if he chooses, compress 
them all into a simile ; but he does more, he concentrates them in one 
marvellous metaphor, 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 

probably the finest single-word metaphor in all literature. 

606. Mixed Metaphor. A metaphor is said to be “mixed” when 
metaphors from different orders of ideas are combined. A ‘mixed metaphor 
is a faulty mode of expression, and should be avoided. Examples :— 


1. “Let us extinguish the seed of pride.” . 

(Here the writer confuses the idea of extinguishing a flame with that ot 
•picking seeds out of the ground.) 

2. To take arms against a aea of troubles.— Shakespeare. 

3. Mr. Speaker. I smell a rat, I seen him floating in the air. I shall nip him in 
the bud.— Sir Boyle Roche. 

PROVERB : ALLEGORY : PARABLE : FABLE 

607. Proverb. A Proverb expresses wisdom of the world in a terse, 
condensed and often figurative way. For example 

It takes two to make a row ; Borne was not built in a day ; slow and steady wins 
the race , a bird in hand is worth two in the bush ; you cannot touch P ltch ?he 
soiling your hands ; it is hard for an empty bag to stand upright ; take care of tb 
pence and the pounds will take care of themselves : a rolling stone gathers no moss , a 

stitch in time saves nine. 

608 Allegory. An Allegory (a way of speaking so as to imply other 
than wbat is said) is essentially the same as Metaphor with this difference, 
that it is a continued description ; as Pilgrim's Progress , The Faery Queen , 

The Vision of Mirzah. 

cnq Parable. A Parable has been defined as an “earthly story with 
bU3. raraDie. allecorv in which familiar objects are 

t rltle cl 

Foolish Virgins. 

610 Fable. A Fable is a short story in which the characters are 
inanimate objects. The story is told for the sake of the moral. 

FIGURES BASED ON CONTRAST OR DIFFERENCE 

^ „ An Oxvmoron is the association of two words or 

611- P^^Xting meanings, as in “starve with feeding.” Macaulay 

ghastly triumph,” of "ostentatious simphc.ty, 

J-the cruel mercy of the "murderers.” Other examples are 
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2. His honour rooted in dishonour stood. 

And faith unfaithful falsely true. — Tennyson. 

3. “Her mother, too, upon this occasion felt a pleasing distress." 

4. “Thus tdly busy rolls their world away.” 

5. “James I was the wisest fool in Christendom.” 

1 

612. Antithesis. Antithesis is the figure in which one word or idea 

is set against another with the object of heightening the effect of what is 
said. A dark night makes a flash of lightning more vivid. This explains 
the powers of verbal antithesis Examples :— 

1. “God made the country, but man made the town." 

2. “United we stand : divided we fail." 

3. “One man's food may be another man’s poison." 

4. “Man proposes God disposes." 

5. "Prosperity gains friends, adversity tries them.” 

0. “Speech is silvern, silence is golden." 

7. “Look like the innocent flower.” 

But be the serpent under’t.”— Shakespeare. 

8. “Men’s evil manners live in brass, their virtues 

We write in water.”— Shakespeare : Henry VII. 

9. “My large kingdom for a small grave,"—Shakespeare. 

10. “From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew.”— Pope. 

11. “Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.”- Tennyson. 

12. “Give everyman thy ear, but few thy voice ! 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment.”— Shakespeare. 

613. Epigram. An Epigram is a brief sajdng, in prose or verse, re¬ 
markable for brevity and point ; it may involve a contradiction between 
the literal meaning of the words, and the meaning intended. Bain says 
“The epigram is an apparent contradiction in language, which, by causing 
a temporary shock, rouses our attention to some important meaning under¬ 
neath.” Examples 

1. “The highest art is to conceal art.” 

2. “Conspicuous by his absence.” 

3. “The child is father of the man.”— Wordsworth. 

4. “He lived a life of active idleness.” 


614. Pun. A Pun is a play upon words. It means ‘the use of a 
word in such a way that it is capable of bearing two or more different 
meanings, the object being to create humour, admiration, or surprise 
Examples :— F 


1. “Is life worth living ?” “That depends upon the liver 1” 

2. “The Jeopard changes his spots as often as he goes from one spot to another ” 

3. “The parson told the sexton, and the sexton tolled the bell ” 

4. “An ambassador is a man who lies abroad for the good of his country.” 

615. The Condensed Sentence. A Condensed Sentence is one in 
which an absurd effect is produced by shortening the sentence in such a 
way that two objects are brought under the same verb, although this verb 
really suite only one of them. Examples :— 5 
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1 . “Miss Bolo returned in a flood of tears and a sedan chair." Dickens. 

2. “She dropped a glove and a courtesy . 

3. “Smelling of musk and of insolence. — Tennyson. 

616. Climax. A Climax is a figure in which the sense rises by suc¬ 
cessive steps to what is more and more important. Examples 

gon of animals !— Shakespeare. 

2. "We have petitioned, we have rem.natrated we have enppl.cated, we 
prostrated ourselves at the foot of the throne . 

humorous. Examples — 

1 "On the same day he lost his family, his fortune and his best suit ofi doth. • 

2 . "At one fell swoop, he lost his wife, his ehildren. Ins house, and h,s deg. 

CIO U „ A Paradox is a statement which appears to contra- 

diet Hsdf Though seemingly absurd and contrary to rece.ved opinion, 
it is perhaps really well-founded. Examples . . 

1. “There is no one so poor as a wealthy miser. ^ 

2. "The greater the truth, the greater the libel.” „ 

3. "The more things a man is ashamed of the more respectable he ie. 

figures based on association 

thing i8*put^or°tlf™of in stfway rdTd. VZ 

are several forms of Metonymy . 

(>) ™ ^official routine l sesplrs for royalty ; 

fhi- - ib - pen hsve more “ 

^(^eLating war, the enemy, territory. 

A smooth tongue wins favour. 

Give every man thine :tar. but ^^/Zre' (The king would not yield to the 

The crown would not y 

priest.) . 

(3) Th e Container for the Thing Contatned j as- 

A full purse never.'“'^M^he liquor contained in the bottle). 

He is addicted o ke ttle) boiled merrily. 

The kettle (=tha water ^ fl CaWje an Effect : **-* 

(4) The W Ct f"J C ’ ivered 6t the victim’. thro.t.-T~«^ 

(») Effect. The Iwhould b. re^^ted- 
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(it) Cause. "O for a beaker full of warm south ! ”— Keats. 

(Here wine is described by the warm south. In reality, it means the wine 
that is extracted from the grapes ripened by the warm sun of the south.) 

(5) Author for his Works ; as— 

I do not like Homer (=the works of Homer). 

He reads Milton (=the works of Milton). 

620. Synecdoche. This figure, akin to Metonymy, gives to an 
object a name expressing something more or less than we intend, as when 
the name of a part is applied to the whole, or that of the whole to a part. 
The distinction between Synecdoche and Metonymy is this : In Synec¬ 
doche one name is substituted for another, whose meaning is more or 
less similar to its own ; in Metonymy one name is substituted for another, 
whose meaning is wholly foreign to itself. There are various forms of 

Synecdoche ; 

(1) Part for the Whole : 

A young man of twenty summers (=years). 

A fleet of fifty sails {=ships). 

The men struck because one of the hands (= workmen) had been dismissed. 
They left their father’s roof ( = home). 

He manages to earn his bread (=the necessaries of life). 

(2) Whole for the Part : 

“The lavish moisture of the melting year" (—summer). 

The vessel (=ehip) carried fifty sailors. 

(3) An Individual for a class : 

A Daniel (=a very wise judge) came to judgment.— Shakespeare. 

He is the Solomon ( = wisest man) of his tribe. 

He is the Shakespeare (greatest dramatist) of India. 

He is no Demosthenes (orator). 

(4) Abstract for Concrete : 

AH the rank and file (people of rank and fashion) came out to seethe sight. 
Her ladyship (lady) is out of town. 

(5) Concrete for Abstract: 

“There is a mixture of the tiger and the ape in the oharaoter of a Frenchman.” 
— Voltaire. 

“His breast with all the sage, the hero, and the patriot burned.” 

(6) The Material for the Thing Made : 

He gave the beggar a few coppers (^pice made of copper) to get rid of him. 

A foeman worthy of his steel (=sword). 

621 Transferred Epithet- In this figure an epithet is transferred 
from a word to which it properly belongs to some other word closely 
connected with it. Examples : 

1. “The ploughman homeward plods his weary wav."_ Gray. 

(It is not the way that is weary but the ploughman.) 

2. “He tossed from side to side on his sleepless bed.” 

(It is, of course, not the bed but the man who is sleepless.) 

FIGURES BASED ON THE IMAGINATION 

622. Personification. Personification is a figure by which we attribute 
life and mind to inanimate things. It arises from a natural tendency in 
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man in moments of intense feelings to invest things and ideas with' quali¬ 
ties and passions like his own. Shelley’s Cloud, for example, is one long, ^ 
Personification. Examples :— 

1. “But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad. 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eatward hill.”— Shakespeare. 

2. “The icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind.” 

—Shakespeare’s : As You Like It. 

3. “Peace hath her victories 

No less renowned than war.”— Milton. 

4. “And all my realm c 

Reels back into the beast, and is no more.”— Tennyson. 

5. “Truth has a gentle breast.” 




623. Apostrophe. Apostrophe (Gr. apo, and strophe, a turning) is 
a figure by which the poet addresses a person or a personified idea. The 
use of this figure gives animation and increased importance to expression. 
The absent are here addressed as if present ; inanimate objects or abstrac¬ 
tions as if living and conscious. Examples : — 

1. O Death, where is thy sting ? O Grave, where is thy victory ? 

2. “0 my son Absalom ! would to God I had died to thee. 

O Absalom, my son, my son !” 

3. “O flattering glass. 

Like to my followers in prosperity, 

Thou dost beguile me.”— Richard II. 

4. “Oh ! Tiber 1 father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romans pray”— Macaulay. 

624. Vision. Vision is the attempt to reproduce some past or anti¬ 
cipated future event as if it were actually taking place before one’s eyes. 

Example :— 

“We are transported a hundred and fifty years back. We can almost fanoy 
that we are visiting him in his small lodging ; that we see him sitting at 
the old organ beneath the faded green hangings ; that we can catch the 
quick twinkle of his eyes, rolling in vain to find the day ; that we are 
reading in the lines of his noble countenance the proud and mournful 
history of h's glory and bis affliction.”— Macaulay on Milton. 


625 Hyperbole. Hyperbole or Exaggeration is a figure by which 
aings are represented as greater or less than they really are. Examples 

“As many farewells as there be stars in heaven.” 

“I beg a thousand pardons.” 

I would rather see a hundred deaths ! 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


6 . 

7. 


“Charging an army while 
All the world wondered .”— Tennyson. 

“As thick as hail, 

Came post with post. —Shakespeare. 

“A ssa of troubles.”— Shakespeare. 

“Numbering sands and drinking oceans dry.”— Shakespeare. 

figures based on indirectness of speech 


coc In this figure the author’s meaning is not plainly 

,ted It “ merely suggested or implied or hinted the intention usually 


% 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 


being depreciatory. An artist was asked to examine what was reputed 
to be a very fine painting. He remarked, “What a splendid frame 1” The 
implication was that the painting itself was. not good at all. So Innuendo 
is an art which enables us to make damaging remarks without any direct 
accusations. Examples :— 

1. “He must be well off by now, because although he received only a small 

salary he had charge of the cash." 

2. “This author’s books will live at least a year.” 

627. Irony. This consists in saying the opposite of what is meant, 
though the words are not to be taken literally. It is the figure of praise 
intending censure. It lends both interest and surprise to the expression. 
Examples :— 

1. “I don’t believe it ever entered his wise head." 

“I shall lose no time in reading your book.” 

“He was the cleverest general that ever lost a battle.” 

“Dismayed not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ?” 

“Yes.” ' 

As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion.”— Shakespeare. 

“Courage, man ; the hurt cannot be much,” 

“No, ’tis not so deep as a well, not so wide as a churohdoor 
but ’tis enough ’twill serve— Shakespeare." 

628. Sarcasm. In this figure the attack is not veiled in words as 
in Irony. The author says what he means, but in eftch a way as to imply 
ridicule, censure, disapproval, or contempt. “The distinction between 
irony and sarcasm is not very great. In the former case the sneer is half 
hidden, which often adds to its bitterness. Sarcasm literally means a 
tearing of the flesh or biting the lips in rage.” (Hammond) 

Swift showed his wonderful powers of sarcasm in his Gulliver's Travel, 
he described the Emperor of Lilliput es “teller by the breadth of my finger 
any of his court, which alone is enough to strike awe into the boldest.” * 

Other Examples are :— 

1. “God made him, and therefore let him pass for a mem."— Shakespeare 

2. “When he is best, he is little worse than a man, and when he ><. * * u • 

little better than a beast.” 116 18 wor ®t, he is 


5. 


629 


“ w - Euphemism. Euphemism is a figure in which we speak of 
harsh and unpleasant things in a mild and pleasant manner. Examples 

1. “He was gathered to his fathers" (i.e. “He died.”) 

2. “They took in paying guests" (i.e., “lodgers” or “boarders.”) 

630. Litotes. This is a figure in which a negative is used to 
a strong affirmative sense. Thus, the Apostle Paul, iu addreMinvIh 
chief captain of the Roman soldiers, said: “I am a citizen of no 
— ” H( * e “““ city is equivalent to -a very important Z*Z 
a citizen of Rome. Other examples of this figure are y ' 

1 . “The man is no fool." 

I: ■■B^o&dT ’ 3 the Paoifio no smaU 

4, She fables not («.e„ speaks the truth).—Milton ; Oomus, 


city, 
he was 
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631. Interrogation. Interrogation is the figure of affirming or deny¬ 
ing the opposite by means of an unanswered question ; as in, “Who dare 
contradict me Y* Here the presumption is that no one dare to do so. 
Other examples of this figure are :— 


1. “Can the Ethiopian change hisjskin, or the leopard hie spots ?”—Old Testa¬ 

ment. 

2. “If you prick us, do we not bleed ? If you tickle us, do we not laugh ? If 
you poison us, shall we not die ? ' And if you wrong us, Bhall we not 
revenge ?” 

3. “Does the road wind up-hill all the way ? 

Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day ? 

From mom till night, my friend.”— C. 0. Rossetti. 

• 4. “O mighty Caesar ! Dost thou lie so low ? 

Are all thy conquests, glories, ” triumphs, spoils, 

Shrunk to this little measure ?— Shakespeare. 

632. Exclamation This is a common and very forcible figure of 
speech. It arrests attention at once. “It is raining hard” is a prosaic, 
literal statement ; “How it rams !” expresses the same thought, with an 
addition of startled surprise. Examples :— 

1. “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding out !” 

2. But 0 for the touch of a vanished hand. 

And the sound of a voice that is still !”— Tennyson. 

3 . “O woe is me, 

To have seen what I have seen, see what I see.”— Shakespeare. 

4. 0 World ! 0 Life ! O Time, 

On whose last steps I climb, 

Trembling at that where I had stood before ; 

When will return the glory of your prime ; 

No more— Oh, never more.— Shelley. 

633. Repetition. Repetition for the sake of emphasis is effective, 
if not overdone. The repetition of a word or phrase occurs frequently 
in poetry Two of the most wonderful lines in the Ancient Mariner, as 
intensely charged with feeling as any in literature, are simply the repeti¬ 
tion of three or four words - 


Alone, alone, all, all, alone. 

Alone on a wide, wide sea ! 

OTHER EXAMPLES 

1 “Arm 1 Arm ! it is, the cannon’s opening roar ."—Byron. 

2. “Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that are no more. —C owper. 

3 , “I have not loved the world, nor the world m q."—B yron. 

- 4.' “Stay, speak, speak ! I charge thee, speak.” -Shakespeare. 

5 . “Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure, . „ 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. - Dryden. 

634. Identical Statement. This figure is an indirect way of stating 
fact that is not apparent on the surface. Examples . 

j. ..What I have written, I have written."-^ Tutammt. 
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2. “If you fail, you fail: but the oause being the cause of God, you will not 
fail .”—Philip II. 


635. Periphrasis, or Circumlocution. Circumlocution is a round¬ 
about description used instead of a common expression ; as ‘‘The two 
supports which nature has given him,” instead of “His legs.” Other 
axamples :— 

1. “The viewless couriers of the air.” (Winds) 

2. “He resembles the animal that browses on thistles. (Asa) 

FIGURES BASED ON SOUND 

636. Onomatopoeia. Onomatopoeia is the employment of words that 
imitate the sound or eoho the sense. Examples : 

v 1. “The moan of doves in immemorial elms 

And murmuring of innumerable bees.”— Tennyson. 

(Who does not hear in these lines the oooing of the doves and the hum ming 
of the bees ?) 

2. “ Rend with tremendous sound your ears asunder. 

With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder." 

(Here the vowel-sounds in the second line suggest the idea of a loud and 
thundering noise.) 

3. “A murmuring whisper through the nunnery ran.” 

4. “I heard the water lapping on the crag, 

And the long ripples washing in the reeds.— Tennyson. 

6. “Dry clanked hie harness in the icy caves. 

The bare black cliff clanged round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang. 

Sharp smitten with the dint of armed heels.”— Tennyson. 

637- Alliteration Alliteration is the repetition of one or more 
similar letters in successive words. This is frequent in verse but is no Ionizer 
a good figure in prose. Examples :— ® 


1 . 


2 . 


638. 


“The /air breeze blew, the white/oam /lew. 

The/urrow /ollowed free." — Coleridge. 

(Here the / sounds give us the impression that wind is blowing.) 

“I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore ”_ Yeats 

(Here the l, e and eh sounds suggest the liquid sounds of little waves.) 
Born by butcher bred by Bishop’s bread, ‘ 

How high his highness holds his haughty head 1 


Assonance. The vowel-sounds in a line may be repeated Th 
is called Assonance ‘Thus the words glowing, broken, beholding rosehm 
boldly, are said to be assonant, all having the accented vowel o in on 
mon in the penultimate syllable/ con 

“ While spring shall pour his showers as oft as he wont 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve \"—Collins. 

639. Rhyme. This figure should not be used in prose, except for 

sake of emphasis. Example :— ^ lor 

“ The two men though of course well-known to each w 

fame, had never met"—Fortnightly Review. th r by nom ® 

640. Play upon Words. This figure consists in using the aam* 

in different shades of meaning within the same sentence. K me W ° 


1. wBigns WB woruo aa caretuily as an apothecarv j 

%■ " Ho kept sp\rits up by pouring spirits down.” ^ *0** hia drugs. 
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APPRECIATION OF POETRY 


641. What is Poetry ? Poetry is the art of expressing noble thoughts 
in rhythmic melodious language. It is one of the fine arts ; in other 
words, 


(»’) 

(n) 

(in) 


its aim is to give pleasure ; 
it tends to refine the feelings ; and 


it is an unselfish gratification of the emotions, allowing of the 
participation of all people. 

642. Its Province. Poetry deals with the two comprehensive subjeots of 
(») Nature, and (it) Mankind ; and it appeals more to the emotions than 
to ihe understanding. To a certain extent it is a combination of tha 
work of the painter and the musician, for poems are word-pictures presen¬ 
ted in musical language. 

643. Qualities of Poetry. In order to estimate the true worth of 
a poem as poetry we must be able to appreciate it. The ‘appreciation' 
of poetry means the same thing as the ‘criticism’, so long as ‘criticism’ 
does not mean fault-finding. A good literary critic is as anxious to find 
and to point out the beauties of a poem as to detect its faults. How the 
poet manages to thrill us, inspire us, and give us pleasure with his poetry 
is the chief aim of the literary critic to find. In all really great poetry 
there is a magic, an enchantment, a mystery, a wonder, a delight, and 
| a charm, which we feel, but which none of us can understand or explain. 

[ • The great qualities of true poetry are (1) Music, (2) Vision, 
(3) Imagery, (4) Emotion, (5) Refinement, and (b) Harmony. 

644 Music The first essential of poetry is verbal music. The poet 
chooses instinctively words of delightful sound, and arranges them in such 
a manner that they together produce what is called-word music A 
skilful poet varies this music to suit his subject, so that the sound of the 
lines helps us to understand their meaning clearly. 

But verbal music does not depend only on the musical sounds of the 
hut also on rhythm. The music of poetry is produced by combination 
J‘lovely rhythms with sweet sounding words. Let us consider the ways 
to whTch the y poets obtain some of their musical effects. 

v v nL Words rhyming together give a musical sound. I hat is 

wh y SyKo much tedi poetry! Listen to the music of the following 

poem RUDDIER than the cherry ! 

O sweeter than the berry 1 
0 nymph more bright 
Than moonshine nigni, 

T ike kidlings blithe and merry . 

Ripe as the melting clutter ’ 

No lily has such lustre ^ 
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Yet hard to tame 
As raging fiame 

And fierce as storms that bluster 1 

Internal rhymes (that is, rhymes within a line and not merely at the 

ends of lines) also give music :— 

The ice waa here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around : ! 

It cracked and growled and roared and howled, 

Like noises in a swonnd l ) 

(b) Vowel and Consonant Sounds. Words with long open vowels and 
soft, consonants (like'Z, m, », v, w, t, etc.,) produce sweet, soft soothing 

music in the following lines :— i 

“ Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness.” ^ “ J 

“ To dream and dream, like yonder amber light.” 

«« The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. t 

One of the most wonderful examples is furnished by the following 
lines from Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale 

“ The same that oft timeB hath 
Charm’d magio casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 

These lines give us more than music ; there is in them a mystery and 
a spell of enchantment that cannot be put into words. 

(c) Onomatopoeia. It means “sound echoing the sense.” It is a 
common device with poets that when they are talking of sounds, they use 
words which represent those sounds. The Charge of the Light Brigade is a 
good example of sustained sound writing. 

You hear the horses canter 

“Half-a-league, half-a-league, half-a-league,” 

and then gallop :— 

. “All-in-the valley of death 
Rode-the-six hundred” 

You hear the roar of cannon, and the confused hurly-burly of battle : 

“Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them. 

Cannon in front of them, 

Volleyed and thundrad. 

Flash’d all their sabres bare. 

Flash'd as they turn’d in air, 

Sabring the gunners there,” 

and then the halting retreat of the tired and wounded horses as 

“Then they rode baok, but not, 

Not the six hundred.” 

(d) Alliteration. This means the bringing together of words whioh 
begin with the same sound. • 

For example— 

“The Apr breeze blew, the white /oam /lew, 

The /urro w /olio wed /ree.” 

Here the/ sounds give the impression 6f the wind blowing. 

“I hear lake-water lapping with low sounds by the aAore,” 

Here the l sound represent the liquid sounds of little waves, and the a and 
ah sounds help. 
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(e) Repetition. Repitition of words and phrases not only serves to 
em phasize the meaning, but often also to increase the musical effect of a 
poem. 

Examples :— 

(1) Words —(*) “Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea.” 

(«) “In ever climbing up a climbing wave.” 

(2) Phrases — 

“A weary lime / A weary time / 

How gazed eaob weary eye I” 

,1 (3) Sentences — 

u The ice was here, the ice was there 
The ice was all round.” 

(/) Refrain. A refrain is a form of repetition. In some poems the 
same line or part of it, is repeated at the end of each verse. Such a 
repeated line or phrase is called a burden or refrain. For example :— 

“The Seraph-band, each waved his hand : 

It was a heavenly sight 1 
They stood as signals to the land. 

Each one a lovely light ; 

The seraph-band, each waved his hand, 

\ No voice did they impart— 

I No voice : but O, the silence sank 

Like musio on my heart.” 

Or, in Tennyson’s famous poem, The Brook, the following oft-repeated 

' “For men may come, and men may go. 

But I go on for ever.” 

ft AH Vision The second essential of poetry is Vision. A great 

nnet is a seer, a prophet; one who has spiritual insight and can see truths 

Fbnt others di not. The poet has a greater power of seeing and feeling 
that other AU £ u8 are p 0ets in a measure because all of us 

things aroun • communicate what we feel to others ; but those 

haV6 ll'noets' areat once more sensitive ; with wider range of feeling ; and 
we call poets are what they f ee l, and move others to share their 

better able to ®* P L. example see dimly, as a half-blind man sees a 
feelings. All of us, f c ^ oud or a pr i mr ose, but the poet sees it as a 

light, beauty ° him l, cry aloud with delight and so to make us 

radiant glow that mo> «*“ 8 {, ar0 his vision. And in many places 

also look agarn more earn y tha t most of us would never see, 

Where there is a. shy and sub^ ^ makes jt plain t0 UB . All true 

a poet’s e J e “ uct 0 f vision or imagination, 
poetry IS th p M imagination bodies forth 

The forma of things unknown, the poet a pen 
TwjL them to ahapes and gives to «.ry nothings 
a habitation and a name. » 

u- • ninative power sees into ‘the life of things. Take 
A P ° f b ^an whoC no Vision ; a primrose by a river’s bnm 
the case of a m ^ primr0M „ to him, 

And it is nothing more. 


Take 
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But to a poet a primrose, or any common wild flower, is something very 
real and very important, ia an inspirer of great truths. Wordsworth himselt 

says :— 

“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

Shelley is so much thrilled by the song of the skylark that he bursts 
out into music— 

"Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine.” 

He thinks that the singing skylark is not an earthly bird but a divine 
spirit: 

“Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert.” 

The poet idealizes the real. He helps us to see natural objects 
“apparelled in celestial light, the glory and the freshness of a dream.” He 
can add to common things 

“the gleam. 

The light that never was on sea and land, 

The consecration, and the poet’s dream.” 

There is nearly always supgestivenesa in great poetry, whioh suggests 
or implies much more __ thajx~it-says. There is more in it than meets the 
eye. It has a deplfiTof meaning which cannot be understood on one 
reading. 

646. Imagery. By ‘‘imagery” we mean the suggestion of vivid men¬ 
tal pictures, or images, by the skilful use of words. By means of words, 
a poet can suggest beautiful sight-effects as well as beautiful sound-effects. 
All this is due to the poet’s gift of imagination. His imagination makes 
him talk in pictures. Pictures may be drawn either from the real world 
or the ideal world of imagination in which the poet delights to dwell. 

There are three ways in which a poet makes us see mental pictures. 

(a) By Description. Here the poet paints a scene, real or ideal, in 
words. Here is Gray’s description of the evening scene on a summer day 
in the country :— 

• “The curfew tolls the knell of parting day 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holdB, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowBy tinklings lull the distant folds.” 

Or mark the following wonderful description of the rain in summer by 

“How it clatters along the roofs 
Like the tramp of hoofs I 
How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the overflowing spout 1 
Aoross the window-pane 
It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide. 

Like a river down the gutter roan 
The rain, the welcome rain P 
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(b) By Figures of Speech. Another way of suggesting mental pic¬ 
tures is by comparison. A poet compares one thing with another, and 
so suggests some important point about it by an image. He does this 
by either simile or metaphor or personification. Christina Georgina Rossetti 
describes in the following words the wonderful love that existed between 
the two sisters—Laura and Lizzie : 

"Golden head by golden head. 

Like two pigeons in one nest 
Folded in each other’s wings 
They lay down in their curtained bed ; 

Like two blossoms on one stem. 

Like two flakes of new fall'n snow, 

Like two wands of ivory 
Tipped with gold for awful kings.” 

To Blake, feeling himself and wishing to make us feel, the insatiate 
fierceness, cruelty, energy, and splendour which are the essence of the 
tiger’s nature, comes the revelation that all these are the essential attributes 
of fire also ; he can, if he chooses, compress them all into a single simile ; 
but he does more, he compresses them in one marvellous metaphor— 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 

—probably the finest single-word metaphor in all literature. 

(c) By Picturesque Epithets. A poet can also call up a picture with 
a single illuminating word or pharae. Mark how the epithets or adjectives 
in the following lines call up a picture of colour. 

" All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody sun of noon.”— Coleridge. 

A poet stands on a high cliff and looks down on the sea below ; it 
moves, it murmurs, it heaves, it ebbs and flows, it shimmers, it flatters, 
it has waves and troughs made to look tiny by the immense height—what 
among all this are its typical traits by which we may know it, and ra 
what words the perfect expression of them ? Tennyson answers with two 
words, each as common as life and death : 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls. 

That is final. So long as language lasts and men have eyes, that picture 

of the sea from above remains for men to approve. 

The same poet stands beside other water, not bright and moving, but 

darksullen deep, and still, those cold, forbidding mysterious depths that 
dark, sune , smiling, dancing, broken water below the 

„m tra What words will he choose to fix for ever the essential things in this 

picture. «« A sluice with blackened waters slept.” 

.11 . _ orQr ,hrase this line ; there is more in the epithet 
It is impossible to parap ® e an eerie fee , ing . there is some- 

‘ blackened ’ than cotour,, d pj. ? paint jng is called atmosphere, a thing 

jKlsSfi£i'X.—°> •« *— 

ing in a lonely word. e9sential 0 f poe trj is Emotion. In poetry 

647. Emotion. Thelo feeling, whether of love or hate of 

there must be the expression o P etc. Furthermore, this feeling 

joy or pain, of admiration ^ ^ arouse a sympathetic feeling in the 

must be expressed w sucn a way 
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heart of the reader. Robert Herrick sees the daffodils 
strong emotion, and that emotion the poet successfully 

his poem : 

“ Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon : 

As yet the early-rising Sun 
Has not attain’d his noon. 

Stay, stay. 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even-song : 

And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along.” 


They rouse in him 
communicates in 


/ 


648. Refinement. It is essential that poetry should be refined in 
thought and language ; also that it should have a refining influence upon 
the mind of the reader. Hence we find that the great poets idealize not 
only the character of men and women, but also the scenes of Nature. 
Hence, too, the spirit of their work is optimistic rather than pessimistic, 
even in the face of great calamities, as may be seen by reference to the 
great tragedies. 

649. Harmony. Just as a painter must secure harmony of form and 
colour, so must the poet secure harmony of thought and expression in a 
poem. Or just as in a Persian carpet, various devices and colours are all 
interwoven into a complete whole of beauty and delight, so should the var¬ 
ious ideas of a poem be interwoven by the choicest forms. 

650. Classification of Poetry. Broadly speaking, poetry may be di- 
vided into two classes :— 

(1) Subjective. 

(2) Objective. 


651. Subjective. First, Subjective poetry or the poetry of self-delinea¬ 
tion, self-expression, in which the poet goes down into himself and finds 
his inspiration and subject in songB, experiences, thoughts and feelings. 

652. Objective. Secondly, Impersonal or Objective poetry, or the 
poetry of representation or creation. In it the poet goes out of himself 
mingles with the passions and emotions of the world without, and deals 
with what he discovers there with little reference to his own individuality. 


653. Lyric Poetry. For subjective poetry, the name lyric is often 
given. A lyric is a poem of intense feeling, such as that of love or triumph 
The derivation of the world shows that such poems were originally intended 
to be sung to the accompaniment of the lyre. In fact the poetry of nearly 
all nations began with such songs of love and war. * 


It is not possible to define a lyrio. 
few features of a good lyric :— 


All that can be done is to note a 


(1) A lyric generally expresses the personal thoughts, feelings, emotions 
sentiments, or moods of the writer. Hence it is chiefly subjective. ’ 

(?) 4 8 ood 'y™ is generally short. For it is often found that the Ivrin 
paMlon .9 as intense as it is short-lived. The moment the inspiration begins 
to flag the lyrio loeea its appeal and becomes artificial and tiresome K 
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(3) A lyric poem must have in it what may be termed “ singability ” or 
capacity of being sung or set to music. The musical words and vowel 
sounds are frequently used in a lyric. 

(4) A lyric must always be impassioned and the passion expressed 
should be genuine Artificial passion, affected or imitated, cannot make a 
good lyric. Hence sincerity is one of its most important marks. 

(5) In a reflective lyric the thought or the philosophy expressed should 
be quite dissolved in passion or suffused with emotion. It should not stare 
out of the poem or hang loosely out of it. 

(6) A lyric should be natural. It is like the song of a bird which sings 
because it must. The lyric poet has a natural urge and cannot keep quiet. 
He feels within his heart the pin-pricks of nature and bursts out into 
spontaneous melody. Thus conscious effort without inspiration cannot 

produce a true lyric. 

m A lvric must have unity. One thought or feeling or sentiment ^should 
be its theme. This germ should be allowed to grow like a flower from a 
seed The result of this will be a unity of impression on the minds of the 

Personal or individual as a lyric is, it is capable of ex P r ®2 
■ Lnl thouahtsov feelings ssveU. The poet may begin in a personal 
un ",ndthen universalize his attitude. Or he may first catch a universal 
T y - «nd then make it personal To universalize the personal or to 
JividuaUze the impersonal that is what a good lyric generally does. 

t »«“”• * i ""* ■ l ”“ 

b - f*\ ..—»-—«» 

i8 to d or static like a statue^ . Q which thoug h t „ feeling, 

lang'uage and music, are beautifully blended and form one complex, md m - 

dU a; h01 ^ a good lyric tbe dance of the passion-stirred body and mind 
j9 in unison with the dancej o ‘J & thftt come8 from the heart 

f ^ poet and goes straight to^the heart of the reader. Hence the expres- 

LS-^t mo «on^c is seldom wordy, ^ d^e^and 

Ar fesis jus’s-’ «-«— -—- 

(2) Panegyrics, 

(3) Odes, 

(4) Elegies, 
and (6) Sonnets. 
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Mr b<mg*r^r^ODg is a short, simple poem in stanzas. This clasB 

of poem may be o^ain divided into : (1) Hymns, (2) p on 8 > \ ) 
War Songs, (4) Pastoral Songs, (5) Political Songs, (6) Drinking Songs, 

(7) Sentimental Songs, and (8) Comic Songs. 


(1) Hymns. A hymn is a sacred song expressing reverence, thank¬ 
fulness, repentance, supplication, mutual exhortation, etc., e.g., Newman s 
Lead, Kindly Light. 

(2) Love Songs. These express the love of one sex for the other. 
The finest specimen in English is perhaps Ben Jonson’s Drink to me only 
with thine eyes. 


(3) War Songs These are songs of incitement to battle, or of tri¬ 
umph after it. One of the most famous in English is The March of the 
Men of Harlech. 

(4) Pastoral Songs. Such songs as are written in praise of shepherd 
life are called pastoral songs, as for example, The Shepherd’s Wife’s 
Song of Greene. 

(5) Political Songs. These are expressions of party feeling, and are 
written to rouse the spirit or excite the animosity of either fact ion. Ex¬ 
amples of these are the Jacobite songs of the eighteenth century. 

(6) Drinking Songs. The praise of wine or beer, etc., finds its expres¬ 
sion in this form ; of which several examples were written by Burns, such 
as Scotch Drink. 


(7) Sentimental Songs. These betray an excess of tender feeling, gen¬ 
erally tinged with melancholy ; as in the case of Tennyson’s Break, Break, 
Break 

(8) Comic Songs. These are ludicrous songs on some homely phase of 
life ; but few of them can be classed as “literary.” 

The most famous of them are the “coster songs ” 


656. Panegyrics. Under this heading come songs in praise of men ; 
such as Waller’s euology on Cromwell. 


657. Odes- Sir Edmund Gosse defines an ode as 11 Any strain of en¬ 
thusiastic and exalted lyrical verse, directed to a fixed purpose , and dealing 
progressively with one dignified theme.” In Modern poetry an ode, there¬ 
fore, may be said to possess the following characteristics : — 


(1) It is no longer sung or accompanied by music. y 

(2) It is a dignified expression of a highlv reflective or sublime then 11 

t.e., the theme should he of a high and exalted kind. It must possess h^ 

seriousness— a quality which Matthew Arnold required of the great< lf 
poetry. * n 6 r e 


(3) Its style and thought must be dignified. It is more or less compl 
or elaborate in structure. r *■ 


>e 


(4 l. The ° de J 8 D< J t exao . tl y personal in its character ; it is meditati 
rather than emotional. 


(6) Its structure may be either regular or irregular: 

(i) It is said to be regular where there ii definite 


arrangement d 
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ingale. 


stanzas like Shelley’s Odt to the West Wind orK._ mmm 
In modern times this form is most favoured. \tr 

(ii) It is said to be irregular when it does not observe any degnified 
arrangement of stanzas. 1 he irregular odes are modelled strictly on the Pin¬ 
daric Ode. The following are the examples of this kind : 

Shelley’s Ode to Naples. 

Wordsworth’s Ode on Intimations of Immortality. 

Tennyson’s Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. 

There is one other model for the ode which we have gained from the 
Latin poet Horace, and one of the most notable imitations of this is Mar¬ 
vell’s Ode upon Cromwell's Return from Ireland. 

658 Elegies. The fourth class and one of the most important divi- 
sions of personal poetry, is the Mlegy. In its simplest form it is a brief 
l V ric of mourning, or direct utterance of personal bereavement or sorrows. 
Or it may express the feelings of the race or of humankind. In fact the 
word eleev has long been more widely used for poems, distinctly reflective 
Tn character or of a marked melancholy strain. One of the most famous 
TWlish poems, Gray’s Elegy, written in a country Churchyard shows this 
extension^of meaning. One particular type of elegy may also be mention- 
ed here-the pastoral type, in which the poet expresses his sorrow under 
the similitude of a shepherd mourning for a companion ; for instance 
MUtStf. Lydias, Shelley’s A dona,s, or Matthew Arnold . Thyrsis In 
some elegies we have the poofs tribute to some great man with, often a 
studv of his life and character and reminisc nces with all that is sugges- 
t ‘d by them. Often, too, the philosophic and speculative elemen s become 

1 af interest -the poet brooding upon his subject, being 

fc.1. S2TS&& = W 

* Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 

ckq Sonnets The Sonnet is a poem of fourteen iambic pentametre 
• limited to the exposition of a single thought or sentiment, which 
ine \ Amatory reflective, patriotic or any other. It is characterized by 
ay be amato ^’ re It c !, nta i as two parts-the first part, consisting of 
peculiar structure. I /econd, consisting of six lines is 

lines is called the £% i ’ the octavl is-«6 baab ba 
Ued the sestet. T h there is generally a pause, in the thought 

the “oef Thc Lstet has the arrangement of lines in the following 

er • cde cde or cd cd cd. 

i Sonnet. The Sonnets written by Shakespeare 

(a) The Shake8 t p f r ®f“ ti onship and follow the old Italian Sonnet form 

lord a sentimen a Shakespeare does not adhere strictly t0 

[ployed by Petrarch But Shake ^ ^ (ejght lineB) followed by 

Eian model. Ihakespeare^ives us three quatrains (quatrains=verse 
Itet (six lines) Shakespeim g (yerfle of tw0 lines). A peculiar 

f four lines) fpBowe 3^ feeling 0 f r0 8t, anticipated in the concluding 

leasure is offerea y 

juplet. 


s 
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The rhyme arrangement of Shakespeare’s Sonnets also differs from the 
rhyme scheme adopted by the orthodox Italian School. In (he Italian 
Sonnet only five rhymes are introduced and their arrangement is accord¬ 
ing to the following scheme —ab ba, ab b[a, cde, cd>e. Shakespeare intro¬ 
duces seven rhymes which are arranged as 

ab ab, cd cd . ef ef, g (j. 

Another prominent feature of the structure of Shakespeare’s Sonnet is 
that the idea is not confined to one sonnet alone. The same train of 
thought is pursued continuously over two or more sonnets. 

( b ) The Miltonic Sonnet- The Sonnets of Milton are almost the 
birth of the Italian form. Milton divided the Sonnet into the octave and 
sestet , but introduced his own arrangement of lines. The first eight lines 
are arranged as —ab ba, ab ba. The sestet rhymes more freely. The 
Miltonic form of the sonnet tends to break the sense into two, the octave 
preparing for the culminating thought of the sestet. In Milton's hands 
the Sonnet became “a soul-animating strain ” 

(c) The Wordsworthian Sonnet. Wordsworth follows the Miltonic 
form, but employed a different rhyme scheme. The main difference bet¬ 
ween the Miltonic and the Wordsworthian Sonnet is that Wordsworth does 
not, like Milton, continue an idea from one part of the sonnet to another. 
The Wordsworthian Sonnet, therefore, becomes a combination of the 
Miltonic and the Shakespearean Sonnet with the solemnity of the Miltonic. 
In Wordsworth’s hands the sonnet becomes a fine artistic vehicle of poetic 
expression. He observes all the restrictions of the sonnet and feels a 
great pleasure in concentrating within a brief compass his passionate feel¬ 
ings and emotions. 


660. Objective Poetry. We now pass from subjective or personal to 
objective or impersonal poetry. The fundamental characteristic of this 
form of poetry is that it deals directly, not with the thoughts and feelings 
ol the poet, but with the outer world of passion and action. While there- 

looLTnt®^ ub J. ecfc ' ve Pf is the poetry of introspection, the poet 

looks into his heart to write, and even draws the outer world into himself 

hito t^e ^ffe^w'th 118 f° Wn ^ mot ) i ? ns ’ » objective poetry, he projects 3 

5 h ° Ufc ’ an( ? L s 1 eeklD 8 thcre his motive and subjects, handles 
these with the least possible admixture of his own individuality 

SSZXSS" “■ sits 

indirectly through what he 'represen whUe 7 n Tea,s . hi 7 elf 

poetry he expresses himself directly or in, media eh- ! 

found. ( Hudson ) - (1,rect self - ,n trusion is to be 

-ml ^ groups : 

(6) th“ 2 Epfc arratlVe Poelry ° an be >ub ' diTi ded into (a) ,he Ballad, and 
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(a) The Ballad. The term ballad is now used to cover a wide variety 
of verse, but the word originally signified a dance-song ; and many ballads 
eloquent of love, youth, and the spring-tide were sung by the villagers at 
their feasting time to a rhythmic measure. 


What we have are the production of Saxon intensity of feeling, softe¬ 
ned and lightened by Norman sentiment and grace, though the ballad 
measure is of ancient origin, and probably dates from early mediaeval 
times. Thu9 the ballad is a narrative poem, associated in its origin with 
the communal dance, possessing no marks of authorship, and the outcome of 
tradition among people free from literary influence. The following are 
some of the important characteristics of ballad poetry :— 

(1) The themes of these ballads are commonly furnished by the more 
elemental aspects of life. They deal mainly with the tales of adven¬ 
ture, fighting, deeds of heroism and valour. Love, jealousy, harted, 
pity, pride and the other elemental passions, are frequently the motives of 
popular ballads. 

(2) As the village folk were mainly a superstitious lot, so in these 
ballads we find a strong passion of suptrnaluralism. 

(3) In method' and style they are characterized by— 

(i) Straightforwardness, 

(it) Rapidity of narration, and 


(tii) a certain child-like simplicity and artlessness. 

(4) Generally crude, they are often, astonishingly energetic. 

(5) Though habitually garrulous in matters of detail, they deal with 
passions and motives that pulsate through all human beings. 

(6) Many of these ballads have immense dramatic power and wonder¬ 
ful metrical beauty. 

m They employ traditional tricks of style, such as ballad-metre, 

abrupt transitions, repetition of phrases and lines, medial rhymes, alhtera- 
tion, refrain, etc. 

Ballads may be divided into two classes :— 

(1) The old popular ballads which are media;val in origin. 

(2) The modern ballrd which may be defined as a literary develop¬ 
ment of the traditional form. To this form it often keeps very close. 

Rot sometimes, it shows the powerful influences of a later age in its 

. jJtru to areater elaboration, the enlargement of description, and psycholo- 
tendency to g finished style of art. Browning's Uerve tiiel, and 

gical res , and a mor , iy J e t / u , balladd . They have all the 

sierlTng'qualitks of the old ballads, but they have nothing merely unit*. 

tlVe English poetry has been absolutely redeemed by Percy’s Keliques of 

Ancient tglish Poetry," says Wordsworth. 

ih\ Enic Another class of objective poetry is the E P 1C * or th ® 

longer native’ in verwe. m which the finest example in knghsh is 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 
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. 663. Dramatic Poetry. The last kind of objective poetry, with 
which we are concerned is Dramatic Poetry. By this term is meant poetry, 
which though intended not for the stage but to be read, is essentially 
dramatic in priuoiple ; that is, poetry in which the poet merges him¬ 
self in his character or characters, and does not, as in the subjective 
poetry or ordinary narrative, describe or relate in his own person and from 
the outside. 


664. Dramatic poetry may be sub-divided into three important 
groups :— 

(1) The Dramatic Lyric. It is, in spirit and method, a subjective 
poem, but the subjective element pertains not to the poet himself, but to 
some other person into whose moods and experiences he enters, and to 
whose thoughts and feelings he gives vicarious expression. 

(2) The Dramatic Story. This includes the ballad or short story in 
verse like Browning’s Herve liiel and Muleikeh. Sometimes the -story is 
told entirely in dialogue, as in Rossetti’s lister Helen, and sometimes, 
while the bulk of the story is in direct narration, the dialogue element 
plays an important part in the scheme, as in “The Holy Grail,” in which 
Sir Percival’s tale is interrupted from time to time, and its moral signifi¬ 
cance punctuated by the questions and comments of bis auditor, the old 
monk AmbroBius. The poem also shows that in a dramatic story there 
may be a certain amount of non-dramatic description and ‘setting’ ; a 
point which is again illustrated by The Ancient Mariner . 


(3) The Dramatic Monologue. This is essentially a study of character, 
of mental states and of moral crises, made from the inside. Thus it is 
predominantly psychol- gical, analytical, meditative, and argumentative. 
Of this form, though it has b«-cn used with success by other modern poets 
Browning is the greatest master, and in his work may be found examples 
of almost every variety of it from bri. f and subtle self-delineation as in 
My Last Duchess, to long and profound expressions of spiritual depths 

q -rV ° n8 a ? Bish0p Brou ^ am>8 Apology or Andrea del 

,deal alm of a dramatic monologue is the faithful self-portrait, 
without ulterior purpose, of the personality of 1 he supposed speaker. In 

nMlosonhr hOW -R Ter ’ ,fc ° ften U8(;d by tbe P oet as a medium for his own 
philosophy. He may so use it to present his philosophy directly, as when 

representative *° a11 int ': nt8 and P ur P° 9 ® 9 . bi * month piece and 

? i’ or L he may 80 U8e rt t0 present his philosophy indirectly 

tie to his oCfn aimh 8UPP ° 9ed 6peaber ^ ex P res9io “ »° ideas antagonfs- 
upon them Tho t- & f° “ nvey or 8u W e9t adverse judgment 

Ezra ■ . dl ^ eot mcth °d ‘8 exemplified in Browning’s Rabbi Ben 

Ezra , the indirect in Tennyson’s St. Simon stylites. 

. Appreciation of Shelley’s “The Cloud.” 

Shelley’s poetry is distinguished by its rich imagination and its almost 
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orchestral music. He imagines the cloud wandering “high over hills and 
dales,” singing as it goes : 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken, the dews that waken 
The sweet birds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast 
As she dances about in the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail. 

And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in the thunder. 

The inner rhymes ‘showers-flowers,’ shade-laid,’ ‘shaken-waken,’ ‘rest- 
breast,’ ‘flail-hail,’ ‘again-rain,’ ; the alliterations, ‘seas and streams' ; 
‘light laid and leaves,’ ‘wings and waken,’ ‘rocked and rest,’ the preponde¬ 
rance^ the sibilants and the liquids, the skilful use of the anapaests^these 
are some of the obvious devices which go to make up the beautiful music 

of the poem. Notice how imaginatively and poetically Shelley expresses 
the scientific fact of the earth’s revolution : - 

‘She dances about the 6un.’ 


Let us take the third stanza 

•The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning star shines dead 
As on the jag of the mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and sings, 

An eagle alit one moment may sit. 

In the light of its golden wings.’ 


this simile of the eagle. It is in the characteristic manner 

A wp think that it very aptly expresses the precarious nature 

1 hia own art H s magination Crocks" and" swings’ that his meaning 

°l h f £ tn vet 1 foothold. It does ‘sit in the light of its golden wings, 
often fails g in ^ his gucceS 9 ful poems,—but how preca- 

in this poem, a will emerge on a further examination of this poem, 

nous its foothold is | u that he is ob- 

The subject he f^^ ^^^one'ete image’s which give an air of definite- 
liged to pressi intc, h of tar gjbility cn, the whole thing. Thus 

nees to, aDd throw a . eye £ ‘plumes,’ ‘back,’ give a concreteness 

m the above hn , gunrjse similarly in the second stanza, we have 
to the description of^ h ^ b)ast/ ‘the towers of my skyey bowers, m a 
‘I sleep in the arm ol th(mder , But we must no t ask what precisely 

cavern under . in wbic h the thunder is fettered, and the ‘towers 

he means by the cavern indee d what the . eyeB » c f the sunrise may 

on which the hgh Ding “*J c ° t0 discuB8 Shelley’s poetr*. 
be. Because a ^ meaning rather than express it-and that 

Shelley s words « gg game quality of suggestiveness about the last 
is enough. There is th ^ w( J b/ , like a ghost from the tomb^ 

the5 

have r as- sheiiey,s simi,eB are ° ften 80 
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vague and indistinct that instead of giving definiteness to the meaning, 
they obscure it, e.g., 

I see the waves upon the shore 

Like light dissolved in star-showers thrown. 

Elsewhere he says :— 

When a soft and purple mist 
Like a vaporous amethyst, 

Or an air-dissolved star 
Mingling light and fragrance. 

But once we are warned against the intangibility of Shelley’s imagination, 
and of the very thin crust of thought which lies below the golden haze of 
his imagination, we can read him with unmixed delight. As an illustra¬ 
tion, take the following lines :— 

Life of life ! thy lips enkindle 

With their love the breath between them. 

If we press too closely for the exact meaning here, it is sure to escap^us. 
But we need not be so exacting. Shelley generally gives us enough of 
thought to satisfy our intellect. He does not, like Swinburne, dull the 
brain with the narcotic melody of his verse, so as to render it incapable of 
understanding the meaning which is conveyed. 

Music, when soft voices die 
Vibrates in the memory— 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken. 

Rose leaves when the rose is dead 
Are heaped for the beloved’s bed : 

And so thy thoughts when thou art gone. 

Love itself shall slumber on. 


667. Shelley’s Philosophy. We do nut deal with Shelley’s hopes and 
aspirations, his dreams of the Golden Age when goodness, grace, beauty, will 
take the place of wickedness, sham, ugliness; of an era when the earth pur¬ 
ged of all “passion, pain and quiet," will become a “healing paradise " 
Their appreciation or otherwise is a matter of taste. Some people do not like 
these and call them the idle delusions of a diseased or unbalanced mind 
Be that as it may we are concerned with Shelley’s philosophy only in so 
far as it is, or is not, transmuted into poetry in his poems. It is Shelley 

owlf words* indefiDab ‘ e 8 ° mething th&t 


The desire of the moth for the star 
Of the night for the morrow. 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 

The present does not satisfy him-witness tl 

® Time !’ Sometimes he is thrown 
1 tail ! But again he is buoyed up by hope 
moods in his ‘Ode to the West Wind ,’—one of 
language. In the dosing of the Ode there is 

. Owind, 

If winter comes, oan spring be far behind ? 


e piercing wail of ‘0 World ! 
into despair—‘I die : I faint, 
There is a blending of these 
'he finest odes in the English 
much hope— 
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There are the same two cross-currents of feelings in “The lines written in 
the Eugenean hills,” though they mingle into one stream of song. Singly, 
or existing side by side, they can be traced in all his poems. It is the mood - 
of despair, of world-weariness, which finds expression in the “Stanzas written 
in Dejection near Naples” : 

I could lie down like a tired child 
And weep away this life of care. 

—how very simple it is ! Matthew Arnold might have taken it as represen¬ 
ting the characteristic style of Shelley, and this line is far more characteri¬ 
stic of Shelley than the line • 

4 He never lifted up a single stone.’ 

is of Wordsworth. Wordsworth talked endlessly about poetic diction. 
Shelley never talked about it, but had it in an eminent degree. Take the 

following lines , 

The whispering waves were hall asleep. 

The clouds were gone to play, 

And on the bosom of the deep 

The smile of heaven lay. 

—nothing could be simpler. When he is at his best Shelley is never with¬ 
out this simplicity. ( To Night; one of his simplest and best poems— 

Swiftly walk over the western wave 
Spirit of Night! 

Out of the misty eastern cave 
When all the long and lone day light 
Thou didst dream of joy and fear. 

Which make thee terrible and dear,— 

Swift be thy flight ! 


Wrap thy form in a mantlfe gray 
Star-in wrought ! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day, 

Kiss her until she be wearied out : 

Then wander on city, and sea, and land. 

Touching all with thine opiate wand— 

Come 1 Long-sought ! 

Tt is needless to quote the whole poem. With the exception perhaps of 
It is needless w 4 ia written in the language 

light use. And notice how vivid that hue 


1B! t _ rl.C«eI h te\ he ur»mpa^ the following two 

S 0nne?s-Ine°b y Kl” abeth Banet Browning, and the other by Christina 

Rossetti. i te)1 hopeless grief is passionless; 

That only men incredulous of despair. 

Half taught in anguish, through the midnight air 

Beat upward to God s throne in loud access 

Of shrieking and reproach. Full desertness 

In souls as countries lietb silent-bare 

Tinder the blanching, vertical eve-glare 

On the absolute Heavens. Deep-hearted man, express 

Grief for thy dead in pilence like to dearn 

Most like a monumental Htutue set 

In everlasting watch and moveless woe 

Till itself crumble to the dust beneath. 

Touch it, the marble eyelids are not wet: 

Jf it could weep, it could arise and go. 
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(6) Remember me when I am gone away, 

' - Gone far away into the silent land ; 

When you can no more hold me by the hand. 

Not I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 

Remember me when no more day by day 
You tell me of your future that you planned : 

Only remember me ; you understand 
It will be late to counsel then or pray. , 

Yet if you should forget me for a while 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve : 

For if the darkness and corruption leave y 

A vestige of the thoughts that once 1 had, 

Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 

Mrs. Browning deals with grief in the abstract. She wants to show how 
men should behave in hopeless grief. On the other hand, the grief of 
Christina Rossetti is a personal sorrow—the sorrow of unfulfilled desire. 
That Mrs. Browning is only anxious to write a sonnet is shown by the 
masculine pose that she adopts. “1 tell you" tries to bully th^ reader into 
the belief about grief that she wants to impose upon him. This declama¬ 
tory style is further shown in “I tell you," “deep-hearted man," “Touch 
it." There is a profusion of adjectives in the sonnet (not due to pressure of 
thought, as in Shakespeare) ; also of metaphors, e.g., “beat upwards," 
“full desertness,’ “as countries," “deep-hearted," “like to death," “monu¬ 
mental statue." The compound words have been used for dignity. We 
can safely say that this sonnet is nothing but a self-conscious effort for the 
sake of effect. 


The sad tone of Mbs Rossetti’s sonnet is characteristic of all her poetry. 
The words used are simple or monosyllabio. This sonnet is not a poem about 
grief, but the work of one whose grief is direct and personal. The personal 
note is marked out in such words as these :—“You understand," “It will 
be late to counsel then or pray.” If we place this line in the other poem 
the absurdity of it will be at once noticeable. The repetition of the word 
“remember” shows unwillingness. The words, “darkness and corruption " 
are also characteristic of this fact. She had a pre-occupation with death 
The last two lines are in contrast with the rest of the poem. Their remind 

•® 1 ? cere; . n i . n th e° th ^ r loathe renunciation (a trifie ascetic) is 
there, but it is unwilling. It will be an interesting exercise for the student 
to compare this Sonnet with The Blessed Damozel of Dante Gabriel Ros- 


669. Poetry and Belief. A. E. Housman says : “Poems very Beldom 
consist of poetry and nothing else ; and pleasure can be derived from theS 

that theylre'admiring poetr^mdeceived by^th^^biUty ^analyt 

- This problem can be resolved in other words as follows • 
a poem, are we to believe all that th* M 10 0W8 -—when we read 

to enjoy a poem without giving consent to at K ? 18 ifc possible 
that the poem contains ? 8 at lea8t 80me of the statements 

Two modem English critics-Mr. I. A. Richards and Mr. T. S. EUq*_ 
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have tackled this problem. Mr. Richards says “Yes," and Mr. Eliot says 
“No." Mr. Richards has the advantage of a passion for definition, and for 
that reason he is able to state his case more clearly than Mr. Eliot. Richards 
starts by saying that we use the word “belief” in an ambiguous way. He 
gives two senses in which this word is used— 

(1) Readiness to act as though it were so. 

(2) Pictures that we make of ourselves, the universe, etc., but never 
verify by reference to concrete facts. 

The first Richards calls “verifiable belief in," and the second “imagina¬ 
tive assent to," the statements contained in the poem, and to confuse 
imaginative assent with verifiable belief is the biggest fallacy of modern 
criticism. For instance, I may believe that l will be forty on the 15th of 
September, 1946. That is a statement that can be checked off at once. 

But when Housman says : 

Therefore, since the world has still 
• Some good, but much less good than ill, 

And while the sun and moon endure 
Luck is a chance but trouble’s sure, 

1 will face it as a wise man should 
And train for ill and not for good 

Here is a picture of the universe that can have definite influence in order- 
mg a personality, and aiding life But there will never be any particular 
situation which will discredit the view because it fails to conform to it. 
o n there is a clear distinction between imaginative assent and scientific 
belief Housman confounds these two, (perhaps all poets do so). He 
knows that his poem embodies a certain attitude to life—that attitude is 

the soul of the poem 

I will face it as a wise man should 
And train for ill and not for good. 

Housman’s poem makes us think this world a sorry place, Shelley’s 
Housman s P° are immorta l. All because these poems induce 

AdoiUM makes us t whatever supports that attitude we, the 

leaded Id thl U o 6 et m ta U k 8 e as true. This is the view of I. A. Richards. 

reader , , other side of the picture and see what T. S. 

Now let us look at fc » an admis8ion . ..j confess to a consider- 

Eliot says. He sta ^ m f own feelings. If I learn, for instance, 

able difficulty a ° a ^ W ? B a Latin exercise which Dante had composed, 

that De f * completing The Divine Comedy, and published under 

for relaxation^ Lucretius, I am sure that our capacity for enjoying either 

poem must be mu ^ at ^ ment % Not at all. Mr. Eliot will not be able 
Is this a crushing ag ™ circU mstances he has mentioned, because 
to enjoy these poems una that imaginative assent to those poems 

then he will no der to be enjoyed fully. 

which they dema oint8 ou t that the line, “Beauty is truth, 

truth beauty,” line is perfect logic if we take beauty 

Richards points outtna ^ of our be ing" and truth as 

to be “that which satiate he P ^ & , ecture ftt Cambridge in the 

“that which is useful. \ 

spring of 1933.) 
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Elsewhere Eliot says : “The statement of Dante 

La sua volantade e nostra pace 

seems to me literally true. And I confess it has more beauty for me now 
when my own experience has deepened its meaning, than it did when I 
first read it.” 

This is so because Eliot takes this line as scientific truth - he is ready 
to act as if it were so,—whereas really it is only an imaginative assent to a 
certain view of the cosmos. 

In his own case Mr. Eliot has not succeeded in making a complete 
severance between his poetry and his ‘beliefs.’ But we read his poems, 
not because he believes in certain things, but because we find in Kis poems 
valuable attitudes—reinforced, of course, by implied scientific verities. 

Take the case of Robert Bridges. Bridges in The Testament of Beauty 
is out to enforce a certain view of the Universe. He has stated his view 
often before in prose, but he is so clever that he wants our imaginative 
assent to it- before the logical. Examined logically, his view falls to 
pieces. Taken imaginatively it coheres. It was the same with Words* 
worth and with Shelley. We are concerned with them only as poets. 
Their philosophy interests us only in so far as it enters into their poetry. 

670. What “Belief” Means. According to Richards belief may 
mean 

(a) A Belief Object 

(b) A Belief State 

(c) A Belief Relation 

Richards contends that such a thing as an “objectless belief” is poss ible 
He says : “A direction of the will and a development of feeling often 
seems to me in reading poetry to come before any sufficient cognitive ap¬ 
prehension of an object upon which this will and feeling are directed ” 
(Compare with this the following two sentences by A.E Housman : Even 
when poetry has a meaning, it may be inadvisable to draw it out ‘Poetrv 
gives most pleasure,’ said Coleridge, ‘when only generally and not perfect* 

ly understood, and perfeot understanding will sometimes almost extine, 
uish pleasure. ) K 


_ f mt .° other words, Richards means that there is a certain ordering 
of our impulses which gives the feeling of “release” a poem often induces 
and we are apt to confuse this ordered impulse-state with a cognition (t.e ' 
a belief object) whereas really it is only a belief state. Why is D H 
Lawrence often so confused in his thought and so contradictory ? Be 
cause he is always mixing up belief states with belief objects 7 

mm 

improved by practice. The definition cornea by afterthought” 8 7 8enSe> 
But Watson is a poet, and now let him speak : 

Forget not, brother singer, that though prose 
Pan never be too truthful or too wise, 
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Song is not truth, nor wisdom, but the rose 
Upon Truth’s lips, the light in Wisdom’s eyes. 

EXERCISES ON CHAPTER XXXIX 

Exercise 204. Write a Critical Appreciation of each of the following poem* 


1. Kubla Khan 


; or, A Vision in a Dream- 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree : 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to maD 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round : 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 

And there were forests ancient as the hills, 

; Enfolding Bunny spots of greenery. 

But oh, that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover I 
A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 
Aa e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover ! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced : 

Amid whose swift, half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail. 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher a tiail; 

And ’mid these dancing rpcks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran. 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man. 

And sunk in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voice prophesying war I 
The shodow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves ; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

T* wa8 a miracle of rare device, 

A s" ny pleasure-dome with caves of ice I 
Tdamsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once 1 saw : 

It was an Abyssinian j 

And on her dulcimer she played. 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 
£ such a deep delight ’twould w,n me. 

That with musio loud and long 

f would build that d ° me ,D 8,r ' f , 

l wouiu , i those caves of ice ! 

That sl J , ^ o d h ar d should see them there. 

And all who heara Beware ! 

sr 1 

X'rJyour eyes "Jy dread, 

I° f d dr^ h °he of Paradise.— Coleridge. 
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2. The Solitary Reaper 

Behold her, single in the field. 

Yon solitary Highland Las9 1 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 

Stop here, or gently pass 1 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 

And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen ! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt. 

Among Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings T 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles loDg ago : 

Or is it some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, lots, or pain, 

That has been, and may be again I 

Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 

I saw her singing at her work 
And o’er the sickle bending :— 

I listen’d, motionless and still ; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore 

Long after it was heard no more— Wordnoortk. 


3- On His Blindness 


When I oonsider how my light is spent, 

E’re half my days, in this dark world and wide. 

And that one Talent, whioh is death to hide, 

Lodg’d with me useless, though my Soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide ; 

‘‘Doth God exact day-labour, light denied t” 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmer, soon replies : -God doth not need 
Eithe- man s work or his own gifts. Who best 

To t- , r Hl ,L“ llld y ° ke > they 8erve Him best. His state 
Is kmgly. Thousands, at His bidding, speed 

And post o er land and ocean, without rest: 

ihey also serve who only stand and wait.”— Miltom. 


4* The Moon 

And, like a dying lady lean and pale. 

Who totters forth, wrapp'd in a gauzy veil. 
Out of her chamber, led by the insane 
And feeble wanderings of her fading brain. 
Xxie moon arose up in the murkv 
A white and shapeless mate ^ 
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Art thou pale for weariness 

Of climbing heaven and gazing on the earth. 

Wandering companionless 

Among the stars that have a different birth. 

And ever changing, like a joyless eje 

That finds no object worth its constancy ?—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

5. The Retreat 


Happy those early days, when I 
Shin’d in my angel-infancy ! 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race,. 

O: taught my soul to fancy ought 
But a white, celestial thought ; 

When yet I had not walk’d above 
A mile or two from my first love, 

And looking back—at that short space— 

Could see a glimpse of His bright face ; 

When on some gilded cloud, or flow’r, 

My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 

And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 
A sev’ral sin to ev’ry sense. 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness, 

How I long to travel back, 

And tread again that ancient track ! 

That I might once more reach that plain. 
Where first I left my glorious train ; 

From whence th’ enlighten'd spirit sees 
That shady City of palm-trees, 

But ah ! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way ! 

Some men a forward motion love. 

But I backward steps would move. 

And when this dust falls to the urn, 

In that state I come, return .—Henry Vaughan. 

6. Break, Break, Break 


Break, Break, Break. 

On thy cold groy stones, O Sea ! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play ! 

O well for the sailor lad. 

That he sings in his boot on the bay . 

And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill j 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 


Break, Break, Break. 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea ; 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.— Tennyson. 


tl. t 


.-Is there anybody there ?” said the Traveller, 
Knocking on th© moonlit door ; 
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And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor ; 

And a bird flew up out of the turret. 

Above tbe Traveller's head ; 

And ho smote upon the door again a second time ; 

“Is there anybody there ?” he said, 

But no one descended to the Traveller ; 

No head from the leaf-fringed sill 
Leaned over and looked into his grey eyes, 

Where he stood perplexed and still. 

But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men : 

Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark Stair, 
That goes down to the empty hall, 

Harkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveller’s call 
And he felt in his heart their strangeness. 

Their stillness answering his cry. 

While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf 
’Neath the starred and leafy sky ; 

For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head • — 

“Tell them I came, and no one answered, 

That I kept my word,” he said. 

Never the least stir made the listeners, 

Thqugh every word he spake 
Fell echoing though the shadowiness of the still house 
From the one man left awake ; 

Ah, they heard his foot upon the stirrup. 

And the sound of iron on stone. 

And how the silence surged softly backward, 

When the plunging hoofs were gone.— Walter de La Mail. 
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try. In 
rules for 
standard 

St. Paul 


Rhythm in Prose. There is rhythm in prose as well as in poe- 
prose it can be called a ‘regulated irregularity.’ There are no 
judging it in prose except one’s natural bent. There is no fixed 
of rhythm in prose. Note the rhythm in the following words of 


{ 


again. 


in 


Though I apeak with the tongues of men and of angels 
and have not charity, 

I am become'as sounding brass 
or as a tinkling cymbal. 

the “Ecclesiastes 

Remember also thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
or ever the evil days come, 
and the years draw nigh when thou shalt say : 

“I have no pleasure in them.” 


and again, 


[ 


Because man goeth to his long home, 
and the mourners go about the streets. 


v- ~ 

When rhythmical prose becomes metrical, it is neither prose nor 
blank verse. Good writers avoid blank verse in their prose, but are not 
a wavs safe from it. Below is some blank verse prose from Blackmore. It 

is a description of the stream of Devonshire- 

At every turn they gather aid. 

From ash-clad dinglo and nldered meadow. 

Mossy rock and ferry wall, 

Hedge-trough roofed with bramble netting. 

Where the baby water looks. 

And lanes that coming down to ford 
Bring suicidal tribute. 

, . „ pnRP ia Dossible even without any laborious construction or 

Rhythm ir. proseM P sen(ence8 are very effective for this purpose. Notice 

subtle artifice. from Addigon how 8m0 othly one sentence follows 

m ther and gives an impression of great ease 

“On the fifth day of th ^ 0 ^ 

found contemplate f\ man ie b ut a B hadow and life a dream. 

other. ‘.Surely, . . g that it doe8 not irritate the readar. 

The good point “J^ di ffi C ult sentences. Anatole France has thus sum- 
There are no long and d ^ ««j n opinion the writer 

me d up the virtues of a g^ h( P t repr * ach will avoid causing the least 
who would be entire y difficu i t y for his reader. If he is wise he w 
trouble or creating the leas H He wU1 f ea r to practise on the 

not esaot attention. r M 
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patience of lettered people, and will think he is not readable, unless he oaa 
be easily read." 

672. Repetition- Do not condemn any writer because he repeats 
the same word. Indian students are so afraid of using the same word 
again iu a paragraph, that often their attempts to avoid doing so become 
ludicrous. It is never the repetition that jars on the reader but th® 
wrong u9e of repetition. If repetition is clumsy and meaningless then it 
is a fault. But great authors repeat words in such a way that repetition 
instead of jarring, becomes a great art. Notice how many times the writ¬ 
er in the Bible repeats ‘and' in the following sentence : 

And the almond tree shall flourish 
And the grasshopper shall be a burden 
And desire shall fail 

or ‘or’ in the following sentence : 

Or ever the silver cord be loosed, 

Or the golden bowl be broken. 

Or the picture be broken at the fountain. 

Or the wheel broken at the cistern T 

Note the following description of the Gulf Stream : 

“Every quality and splendour of blue were represented in those oeleatial seas : 
the blue of the cornflower, the blue of the peacock’s throat, the blue of the humming 
bird’s breast and the butterfly’s wing, the blue of rapiers and of ladies’ eyes.” 

Here is a paragraph from Hilaire Belloc, describing a street in Tours : 

“A delicious street where everybody walks, where there are always wind, shadow, 
sun, rain, and love. Ha, ha ! Laugh sometimes 1 Go there sometimes ! It is always a 
new street, always royal, always imperial ; a patriotic Btreet, a street with two pavs- 
ments, a street open at both ends. Briefly, it is the king of streets, always botwesa 
earth and heaven, a street with a fountain, a street in which nothing is missing %% 
make it celebrated among streets.” 


ria 


673. Some Prose Pieces analysed. 

Example 1. Here is an extract from Coleridge’s Biographia Liter*- 


“There are indeed modes of teaching which have produced, and are producing, 
youths of a very different stamp,— modes of teaching in comparison with which ws 
have been called on to despise our great public schools and universities, 

la whose halls are htine 

Armoury of the invincible knights of old— 

modes by which children are to be metamorphosed into prodigies. And prodigiei 
* ven 8 eance fi ] ..^ve known thus produced. Prodigies of self-conceit, shallow- 
ness, arrogance, infidelity ! Instead of storing the memory during the period when 

Sent* ZT V the Predominant faculty with facts for the after exercise of the judg 
merit and instead of awakening by the noblest model the fond and unmixed love 
and admiration which is the natural and graceful temper of early youth “he^e nu« 

!z s *<* zgptfz zz 

their own contemptible arrogance : boy graduates in all the Jachni^U 'and”^ thl 

dirty passions and impudence, of anonymous criticism.” 1 

„ , UB criti f. e this passage in order to learn something about 

.Coleridge 8 prose style Wo are at once struck by the use of the word 

'metamorphosed a word hat Doctor Johnson would have used tat not 
m 7"' Coleridge s contemporaries. From this it is clear that he wa. 
not afra,d of using words of Greek a Latin origin, when they added to The 
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dignity of the rhythm. Nor wa9 he afraid of calling a spade a spade—he 
says ‘dirty’ passions. 

A period is a sentence in which the sense is not completed until the 
end. Coleridge’s style is periodic , t.e., one in which the sentences are 
long, balanced and rhythmical. Although the sentences used are long, 
there is no difficulty in grasping the sense. This is so because what Cole¬ 
ridge wants to say is clear in bis mind, and he is wriiing with perfect sin¬ 
cerity, with no self-conscious straining after effect. There is traceable a 
subdued irony and humour also. “And prodigies with a vengeance 1 have 
known thus produced.” “These nurslings of improved pedagogy.” The 
two lines refer to a Sonnet of Wordsworth’s. 


Example 2. Study the following extract from De Quincey : 

“The country was my own native country—upon which, in its southern section, 
more than upon anv equal area known to man past or present, had descended the 
original curse of labour in its heaviest form, not mastering the bodies only of men, 
as of slaves, or criminals in mines, but working through the fiery will. Upon no 
equal space of earth was, or ever had bsen, the same energy of human power put forth 
daily. At this particular season also of the Assizes, that droadful hurricane of flight 
and pursuit, as it might have seemed to a stranger, which swept to and from Lancas- 
ter all day long, and regularly subsiding back into silence about sunset, could not fail 
(when united with this permanent distinction of Lancaahire as the very metropolis 
and citadel of labour) to point the thoughts pathetically upon that counter vision ot 
rest of saintly repose from strife and sorrow, towards which, as to their secret haven, 
the profounder aspirations of man's heart are in solitude continuously travelling. 
Obliquely upon our left we were nearing the sea. which also must, under the present 
circumstances, be repeating the general state of halcyon repose ^he sea the atmos¬ 
phere, the light, bore eaoh an orchestral part in this universal lull. I ^ OI \ ,l 8 hfc 
the first tremblings of the dawn, were by th.s time blending ; and the blendingsi were 
brought into a still more exquisite state of unity by a slight silvery mist, motionless 
and dreamy that covered the woods and fields, but with a veil of equable tranH P ar « n ^- t 

Except the feet of our horses, which, running on a sandy margin of road, made but 

little disturbance, there was no sound abroad.” 

De Quincev is clearly fond of words of Latin and Greek derivation, 
and prefers loDg words “halcyon, “orchestral, subsiding. The 
sentences are majestic in their rhythm, and move slowly. Note the sen¬ 
tence “The country was my own native country......through the fiery 

wfil ” Also the sentence beginning : “At this particular season also.. 

Observe the smoothness of the sentence d. scribing the steady running of 

tb© coach on the sand. . 

His sentences, like Coleridge s are periodic. 

He is fond of inversions like “Obliquely upon our left, and except 

the feet of our own horses.” 

There is a certain amount of parenthesis. 

^ it seems was fond of personifying abstractions. The 

De n2 is spoken of as “marring” the bodies of men. The as_ 
pirations of a man’s heart travel, the hurricane hurts the country up and 

^° W P . 3 Here is an extract from Carlyle 

52t-.ii ■ 

ssa sasfeVias—™>?-~ srrsx. 

timate mevitable°^°“ b . Quack, and euff-r under him. till your hear*- n##r 
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broken, and no French Revolution or Manchester Insurrection, or partial or univer¬ 
sal volcanic combustions, and explosion*, never so many, can do qaore than “change 
the figure of your Quack the essence of him remaining, for a time and times.— 
"How long, O prophets?” say som“. with a rather melancholy sneer. Alas, Ye 
unprophelic, ever till this name about. Till deep misery, if nothing softer will have 
you out of your spociosities into your sincerities, and you will find that there is either 
a Godlike in the world,or else ye are an unintelligible madness ; that there is a God, 
as well as a Mammon and a Devil, and a Genius of Luxuries and canting Dilettan¬ 
tisms and Vain Shows ! How long that will be, compute for yourselves. My un¬ 
happy brothers !.” 

Carlyle said himself of his style : “Of the sentences perhaps not 
more than nine-tenths stand straight on their legs ; the remainder are in 
quite angular altitudes, buttressed up by props (of parentheses and 
dashes), and ever with this or the other t-ig rag hanging from them ; a 
few even sprawl out helplessly on all sides, quite broken-backed and 
dismembered.” 

Carlyle's command of words is extraordinary though he despised fine 
writing, lie is not afraid of inventing plurals for abstract nouns— 
“Sincerities,” “Dilettantisms.” Another characteristic of his style is the 
application of ImageR from the physical universe to menial and moral 
facts —“A Genius of Luxuries, of canting Dilettantisms and Vain Shows.” 
There are abrupt apostrophes and < xclamations—“Alas ! Ye unprophetic” 
or “My unhappy brothers.” 

The reader may perhaps feel that the above analysis is overdone. 

This is quite true. The correspondence between the analysis and the 

writer’s mind is never present, but the writer is guided by instinct, which 

the analyser has to bring out. PUto asserted that all great writers 

were mad. There is, however, a good deal of method in their madness, 

otherwise they would not be great writers. If you begin to appreciate 

great literature, whether in prose or in poetry, it will be your delight to 

analyse the works of great authors and so heightdh your enjoyment of 
them. 


EXERCISE ON CHAPTER XL 

Exercise 205. Give your reasons for liking or not liking the following extracts 

ftnfl { l : T h fe i8 an ^° m \ 0f ^ Ve ’ anindefinQble delicacy of flavour, which escapee 

rneomnat?hl« i e th°n. th ° . ohurcl i P ortal is left, vanishing with the maiden name, and 
incompatible with the solid comfort appertaining to the rank of wife. To love one’s 

own spouse, and to be loved by her, is the ordinary lot of man and is a duty exacted 
under penalties. But to be allowed to love youth and beauty that is not one’s own— 

L woridt though hlrtv^ we f an'Z ‘‘W c .°. woring ‘he eye of 

when a state of antieipaC suet as L^ i7bro U ‘^to^ eTo'T 

„T ttHh’oicS datSstf 

flames' of^XZe^ »«™«ons *> kindle the 

there was at least one in the number of her iiahxno a ha - ve ? ture 10 sa PP°s© that 
and her old castle were secondary consideration?? H h ®f rent * ro11 
esteem this supposition too violent for the probability oVh ?. andld r ? ader ?hould 

p°s =”Xhi; 

rolling in* IZZn, S'Xrfi’T Z°'vSZ. 'th^labl^ «££ 

ft 
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work in the gardens between Kensington and the city—the wandering merchants and 
hawkers filling thp air with their cries. The world was going to business again, al¬ 
though dukes lay* dead and ladies mourned for them ; and kings, very likely, lost 
their chances. So night and day pass away, and to-morrow comes, and our place 
knows us not. 

4. Whatever you think your own excellences may be do not affectedly display 
them in company nor labour, as many people do, to give that turn to the conversation 
which may supply you with an opportunity of exhibiting them. It they are real, 
they will infallibly be discovered, without your pointing them out yourself, and with 
much more advantage. Never maintain an argument with heat and clamour, though 
you think or know yourself to be in the right ; but give your opinion modestly and 
coolly, which is the only way to convince ; and, if that does not do, try to change 
the conversation, by saying, with good humour, ‘We shall hardly convince one another 
nor is it necessary that we should, so let us talk of something else. 

5. Here and there some specially remarkable circumstance, such as a water cart 
or a guardsman, fairly penetrates into the seat of thought and culls them, for half a 
moment, out of themselves ; and you may see them, still towed forward sideways by 
the inexorable nurse as by a sort of destiny, but still starting at the bright object m 
their wake It may be some minutes before another su-h moving spectacle re-awakens 
them to the world in which they dwell. For other children, they almost invariably 

show some intelligent sympathy. 

6. The desire for something like sympathy and love absolutely devoured me I 

dwelt on all the instances in poetry and history in which one human being hod been 

bound to another human being, and £ reflected that my existence was of no earthly 

to anvbodv I could not altogether lay the blame on myself.Oh, the 

humi^at^ons underwlfich this weakness has bent me..If I had been born a hundred 

earlier I should have transferred this burning longing to the unseen God and 
years , , . Hut ^ was a hundred years too late, and I felt that it was 

mere cheatingof^rayM^T am^a inockery tr> think about love for the only God whom I 

knew - the forces which maintained the urn verse. 

7 . But a broomatick^perhapeyou rrill say, £^£^5^ 
u“!ymou“ ed P on y bTs rational, hie head P where hie heels should be, grovelling oa the 

earth ? rru ♦ ♦rinmfihant death is that of the martyr ; tho most awful that of the 

8. The most golendid that of the hero in the hour of victory : and if 

martyred pa 1 " 04, '> tli ’ f ad been vouchsafed for Nelson's translation (i. e , remo- 

val to heaven wilhlt death), he could scarcely have departed in a brrghter blaze of 

gl° r y* , . „ wprfl and are two antagonistic tendencies, visible 

In the English natur ® Elions in our religion, in our families, in the thoughts 
alike in our laws, ,n 0 ^ 91 J n __ a disposition on the one hand to live by rule and 
and actions of our greatest mo , P enence of the pa«t as a surer guide than the 

precedent, to distrust novelties to tl - p - ^ , ovin P re verence the customs, tne 
keenest conclusions of log c and o m ^ ^ *-.,. 


Keenest conclusions of logic ana ” to u9 f ro m other gonerations-on 

convictions and traditions wh»c u9 ener gy, inventing, expanding, pressing forward 

the other hand a rost l e ^ (T _ h P t had been already achieved only as a step or 1 “? d,n ?‘ 
into the future, regarding higher conquests,— a mode of thought which in 

pass of their knowieug 
ourselves. 



PART VI 


THE STUDY OF LITERATURE AND 
THINGS OF GENERAL INTEREST 

CHAPTER XLI 

ON TAKING NOTES 


674. In his essay entitled “Of Studies” Francis Bacon writes : 
“tome books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested : that is, some books are to be read only in 'parts ; others to be 
read, but not, curiously ; and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence 
and attention.” 




Among the books which the present-day student is obliged to chew 
and digest are his text-books of history, literature, geography, and soience. 
The substance of these books must indeed be committed to memory so 
that he may draw upon it when occasion demands. Many of these 
books are written in a way which helps the students to memorise facts. 
Headings are given to paragraphs, and are printed in heavy typo or italics, 
or sometimes there is given a summary of the whole chapter at the end. 
Some authors go to the length of underlining all the important sentences 
in order to make them more readily remembered. But where no such 
hints are given, we must make notes of what we read in a separate book. 
“But really helpful notes cannot be drawn up without a great deal of care. 
It is not merely a matter of picking out the important facts or opinions, 
but of giving each page on the note-book an orderly and symmetrical ap¬ 
pearance, so that the whole‘brief extract’will remain in the mind's eye 
after it has been conned a few times.” If you study the following exam¬ 
ples carefully, you will easily learn the art of making notes. 

675 To Take Notes of a Prose Extract. Take the following 
extract:— ° 


I call therefore a complete and generous education that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both private and public, 
of peace and war. And how all this may be done between twelve and one-and- 

to be thuB^rderod. ^ bestowed “ P ure triflin g at grammar and sophistry, is 

First, to find out a spacious house and ground about it fit for an aoademv. and 

hL 8 n ttAnH«nf 0 , ° dg 3 a !? ndred fif, y persons, whereof twenty or thereabout may 

cfent U S fthifl 1 UUd «7 h * 6 c , ove ™ mei * t .°f one who shall be thought of desert suffi* 

T nt ,\ k d f b ty , e ‘! bcr , t ° do n , U ’ or W18el v to direct and oversee it done. This plaoe 
should bo at once both tchool and university, not nppdin<r « ri4T rmvn ♦ P^oe 

house of scholarship, except it be some £wTZsio Z e °£ 

from Hit 8 ; aS f ° r tbose 8©noral studies which take up all our time 
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For their studies ; first, they should begin with the chief and necessary rules of 
some good grammar, either that now used, or any better ; and while this is doing, 
their speech is to be fashioned to a distinct and clear pronunciation as near as may 
be to the Italian, especially in the vowels. For we Englishmen, being far northerly 
do not open our mouths in the cold uir wide enough to grace a southern tongue ; but 
are observed by all other nations to speak exceeding close and inward, so that to 
smatter Latin with an English mouth is as ill a hearing as law French. Next, to 
make them expert in the usefulleet points of grammar, and withal to season them and 
win them early to the love of virtue and true labour, ere any flattering reducement 
or vain principle seize them wandering, some easy and delightful book of education 
would be read to them, whereof the Greeks hove store, as Cebee, Plutarch, and other 
Socratic discourses. But in Latin we have none of classic authority extant, except 
the two or three first books of Quintilian, and some select pieces elsewhere. 


But there the main skill and groundwork will be to temper them such lectures 
and explanations upon every opportunity, as may lead and draw them in willing 
obedience, inflamed with the study of learning and the admiration of virtue ; stirred 
up with high hopes of living to be brave men , and worthy patriots, dear to God and 
famous to all ages ; that they may despise and scorn all tbeir childish and ill-taught 
qualities, to delight in manly and liberal exercises, which he who hath the art and 
proper eloquence to catch them with, what with mild and effectual persuasion, and 
what with the intimation of some fear, if need be. but chiefly by his own example, 
might in a short space gain them to an incredible diligence and courage, infusing into 

their young breasts such an ingenuous and noble ardour, as would not fail tojnalce 

many of them renowned and matchless men. At the same time, some other hour of 
the day, might be taught them the rules of arithmetic ; and soon after the elements 0 f 
ceometrv even playing, as the old manner was. After evening repast, till bed time 
theiTthoughts wouldbe best taken up in the easy grounds of religion, and the st ory 

of scripture .—John Milton. 

NOTES 


A Complete Education 

Purpose : Fitness for public or private office in peace or war. 

Time available : Between ages of 12 and 21. 

Equipment : A bouse and grounds in every town, as accommodating 
20 staff and 130 students. To act as both school and university (except 


for specialized subjects). 

Syllabus ( progressive ): (1) Grammar 
classical educational theory (e.jy., Socrates); 
arithmetic, acting, religious subjects. 


(2) Elocution. (3) Study of 
lectures on general subjects ; 


< Take an extract from Sir Walter Scott : 

Oliver Cromwell 

mi _ * M of Oliver CromwolJ was, as is generally known, in no way prepossesa- 
Tbe figure o ^ stature, strong and coarsely made, with harsh and severe 

iog. He was owover of much na'ural sagacity and depth of thought. His ejee 

features, mdicative, 1 no8e fcco ]a ^ e in proportion to bis features, and of a red- 

were grey «? d e akiiig, when he hud the purpose to make himself distinct- 

dish hue. Bjsjnarmergetkfand forcible*, though neither graceful nor eloquent. No 

ly understood was en 8 bi meft inrg into fewer and more decisive words. 

man could on such & had « mind to play the orator, for the benefit of 

Hut when, as it otten PP Unj their understanding, Cromwell was wont to invest 
people’s ears, without eni fc ^ wordg furroundin g it with so many exclusions and 
bis meaning, m tucli ^ ^ fuch b , abyrin , h c f parentheses, that.though § one^of 
exceptions, and lor J lgn j ),e was, ptihapa. the most 
the mest shrewd ‘“8 lf i Jt in lone mi icp (aid 


llCECP, IBQl UlUUgU 
unintelligible epesker tbat 

. t I ‘ l _ li nt n 


the meet shrewd m W j| , )as k .n long since raid by the l.iitor.an, tbata 

ever perplexed an ’ epetcbe8 M ould make, with a few exceptions, the meat 

collection of 1 . r ,°^. orld . bu t he ought to have added, that nothing could be 

nonsensical book m the world , uuv b 
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more nervous, concise end intelligible than what he really intended should be under¬ 
stood. 

It was also remarked of Cromwell, that, though born of a good family, both by 
father and mother, although he had the usual opportunities of education and breeding 
connected with such an advantage, the fanatic democratic ruler could never acquire, 
or else disdained to practise, the courtesies usually exercised among the higher class¬ 
es in their intercourse with each other. His demeanour was po blunt as sometimes • 
might be termed clownish, yet there was in his language and manner a force and 
energy corresponding to his character, which iropressad awe, if it did not impose res¬ 
pect ; and there were even times, when that dark and subtle spirit expended itself, 
so as almost to conciliate affection. The turn for humour, which displayed itself by 
fits, was broad, and of a low, and sometimes practical, character. Something there 
was in his disposition congenial to that of hie countrymen - a contempt of folly, a 
hatred of affection and a dislike of ceremony, which, joined to the strong intrinsic 
qualities of 6enee end courage, made him in many respects not an unfit representa¬ 
tive of the democracy of England. 

NOTES ^ 

(1) Appearance. Middle height, strong and coarsely built. Severe 
but thoughtful features. Piercing eyes, large reddish nose. 

(2) Manner of Speaking. Never eloquent. Concise and forcible 
when aiming at intelligible expression, but verbose, involved, and almost 
incomprehensible when, as often, he aimed at oratory. 

(3) Demeanour. Well-born and educated, but behaviour blunt. In¬ 
spired awe, sometimes respect and affection, by force of character and 
language. Occasional display of broad humour. Disliked shams and 
ceremony. 

Above attributes, combined with sense and courage, made him a fit 
representative of English democracy. 

676 To Take Notes of a Play. Here is given a specimen of the 
notes a writer gives on a play, Justice , a tragedy in four acts, by John 
Galsworthy. 

(1) Type, Period , Scenes. Tragedy ; contemporary England : lawyer’s 
office, court-room, prison. 

Theme. The injustice of justice as administered (note irony of title). 

(2) Plot. A clerk in a lawyer’s office forges a oheque in order to 
save the woman he loves from a drunken husband, by taking her and her 
children away from England. He is detected and tried, and serves his 
term in prison. Returning, he finds it impossible to be restored to his 
former condition in life and commits suicide. 

(3) Principal Characters. Falder and Ruth Honeywill, the lovers, 
commonplace, good young people, not able to deal with the oiroumstances 
of their lives ; James and Walter, two lawyers of the cold and new 
schools ; Cokeson, their tender-hearted chief clerk and Sweedle, the office 
boy, who gives a touch of humour. The lawyers, prisou officials, and 
other characters are merely types needed for the machinery of the play. 

(4) Structure. All the action is contained in Acts I and IV. Acts 
II and III are purely expository ; II, of the procedure of a trial ; III, of 
the prison life. But it is exposition for which the play really exists and 
the dramatic climax is in the scene in which Falder beats against the 
walls of his cell in desperation (III. iii). 
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Although the play is social in its purpose, the humanitarian and art 
elements are so blended that there is no irrelvant material, 

(5) Style. Much use of description in stage directions ; dialogue 
economical to the last degree ; the most emotional scene is without a 
word. 

(6) Interpretive comment. A “closet” play to be read as well as seen. 
Galsworthy, a lawyer by training, and, humanitarian by temperament. 
The play brought about prison reform. 

(7) Present Judgment. Remarkable for close-knit structure, economy 
of style, and social passion. 

677. Sketch of a Shakespearean Play. Take the following sketch of 
“As You Like It” given by Young and Gardener, and you will find how 
useful it is for the study of t%e play 

(1) General Character of the Play. The play is a pastoral romance, 
standing midway between tragedy and comedy, and belongs to the middle 
period of Shakespeare’s works. It has always been regarded as one of 
his most beautiful plays. Its special charm lies in its simplicity. The 
healthy air of the woodlands pervades 1 the whole play. The characters 
fleet the time ‘as carelessly as they did iu the golden world.' 

It was published in 1600. 

The plot is founded partly on an older work and partly on a contem¬ 
porary romance. 

The scene is the Forest of Arden. 


Its characters are Englishmen of Shakespeare’s day though they are 
supposed to be Frenchmen. The period represented in the play is un- 

#ertain. 

(2) Plot. Two stories intermingle in the course of the play. 

The Duke has been banished by his younger brother, Duke Frederick, 
who seizes the kingdom and retains Rosalind, the daughter of his banished 
hrother as a companion to his daughter, Celia. After some years, impelled 
hv iealousy, he banishes Rosalind too, and Celia, out of affection, accom- 
JJ- _ They start for the Forest of Arden to seek Rosalind s father, 

Rosalind disguised as a boy, and accompanied by the court jester,'Touch¬ 
ing They settle in Arden, lead an ideal pastoral life, and meet Orlando. 
Orlando is the son of Sir Rowland de Boys and in the opening scenes of 
the play, wins much fame for overcoming the champion wrestler, Charles, 

at a wrestliDg match. 

His brother, his guardian, after treating him badly, and depriving him 
of education, plots to murder him on his return. 

An old servant, Adam, warns him to flee, accompanies hiu. and almost 

_. A c innt in the Forest of Arden. Orlando's meeting with the Duke 
saveB°him they join the Duke’s party and Oliver presently falls in with 

Rosalind, whom he does not recognize in her drsguise. 

Thev had already met once at the wrestling match, and were deepl) 

• lnvn } After some time Oliver’s conversion follows, for he is moved to 
iejLtanee f by his brother’s generosity in risking his life for him and he 
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falls in love with Celia. Then the usurping Duke gives up his Dukedom. 
Orlando and Rosalind, and Oliver and Celia are married, and the play ends 
happily. 

(3) Characters. The principal characters are Rosalind, Celia, Orlando, 
the banished Duke, Duke Frederick, and Oliver. 

Jaques, a lord attending * on the banished Duke, a contemplative 
character, compounded of humour and melancholy, and Touchstone, a 
cynical philosopher in the garb of a buffoon, who, marries the country 
wench, Audrey, are among the delightful minor characters of the play. Old 
Adam is also a very delightful character. 

Others of less note are Charles the wrestler, Phebe, Silvius, Audrey, 
Le Beau, Corin, William, and Jaques de Boys. 

(4) General Uemarks . The characters are well drawn and the incidents 
well arranged. Several of Shakespeare’s most noted passages occur in the 
course of the play. 

678. Sketch of a Novel. We give below the sketch of Dickens' 
David Copperfield to give you an idea of how you should make notes while 
studying a novel. 

Sketch of David Copperfield. 

(1) Introductioji: David Copperfield is justly regarded as one of Dicken’s beet and 
most popular works. It speaks to all classes, and is liked and admired by widely diff¬ 
erent minds and characters. The fact that it was part of the story of the author’s own 
life lends a personal touch to the narrative. ‘Of all my books,’ wrote Dickens, ‘I like 
this the best.’ 

(2) Plot. David Copperfield is born at Blunnerstone (of which the original is the 
village of Blundeeton) in Suffolk, afier the death of his father. His mother, a gentle 
weak woman, marries again and her second husband, Mr. Murdstcne, by cruelty dis¬ 
guised as firmne69, and abetted by Mis3 Murdstone, his sister, drives her to. an early 
grave. Young Copperfield, who has proved recalcitrant, is sent to school where he is 
bullied by the tyrannical headmaster, Creakle, but makes two friends in the brilli an t 
and fascinating Steeiforth and the good-humoured plodding Traddles. Thence he is 
sent to menial employment in London, where he lives a life of poverty and misery, en¬ 
livened by his acquaintance with the mercurial and impecunious Mr. Micawber and 
his family. Ho runs away and walks penniless to Dover to throw himself on the mercy 
of his aunt. Betsey Trotwood, an eccentric old lady, who had renounced all interest 
in him from his birth, because, contrary to her firm expectation, he had been born a 
boy instead of a girl. He is kindly received and given a new home, which he shares 
with an amiable lunatic, Mr Dick. This poor gentleman is perpetually engaged on a 
memorial regarding bis affairs, but is unable to complete it owing to the inevitable 
intrusion into it of King Charles’s head. Copperfield continues his education at Canter¬ 
bury, living in the house of Miss Trotwood’s lawyer, Mr. Wickfield, whose daughter 
Agnes, a girl of exceptionally sweet and high-minded disposition, exercises a powerful* 
influence on the rest of his life. He then enters Doctors’ Commons, being artioled to 
Mr. Spenlow and Jorkins. Meanwhile he has come again into touch With Steerforth 
whom, ignorant of his true character, he introduces to the family of his old nurse* 
Clara Peggotty, married to Barkis, the carrier. This family consists of Mr. Peggotty’ 
a Yarmouth fisherman, his nephew Ham and the latter’s cousin Little Emily a pretty 
simple girl whom Ham is about to marry. The remaining inmate of Mr. Peggotty’s 
hospitable heme is Mrs. Gummidge, another dependant and a widow, whose peevish 
laments for her forlorn condition are patiently borne by Mr. Peggotty. Steerforth 
induces Emily to run away with him, thereby producing intense misery in the 
household. Mr. Peggotty sets out to find her, following her through many counties 7 
and finally recovering her after she had been cast forth by Steerforth The latter’s 
crime also brings unhappiness to his mother and to her protege, Rosa Dartls 

long loved Steerforth with all the suppressed violence of a passionate nature Ths 
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tragedy finds its culmination in the shipwreok and drowning of Steerforth, and the 
death of Ham in trying to save him. 


Meanwhile, Copperfield, blind to the affection of Agnes Wickfield, marries Dora 
Spenlow a pretty empty-headed child and, becomes famous as an author. Dora dies 
after a few years of married life, and Copperfield at fir6t disconsolate, gradually awak¬ 
ens to the mistake he has made in rejecting such a treasure as Agnes. Her father has 
fallen into the toils of a villainous and cunniDg clerk, Uriah Heep, who under the 
cloak of fawning humility has obtained complete-control over him. reduces him to the 
verge of imbecility, and nearly ruined him. Uriah also aspires to marry Agnes. But 
his misdeeds, which include forgery and theft, are exposed by Micawber, employed as 
his clerk, with the assistance of Traddles, now a barrister. Uriah is lest seen in prison 
under a life sentence. Copperfield marries Agnes. Mr. Peggotty with Emily and Mrs. 
Gummidge, is found prospering in Australia, whero Mr. Micawber, relieved of his 
debts, appears finally as a much esteemd colonial magistrate. (Adapted) 

(3) Characters. The characters of the book are singularly well-drawn and life¬ 
like. David himself is the central figure, and the study of his gradual growth and 
development in character and power is wonderfully worke'd out. 

Each of the primary characters, Peggotty, her brother Ham, and Little Emily 
are powerfully depicted. Barkis and Mr. Micawber are full of humour ; Uriah Heep 
and his mother are so life-like, that they have become the conventional types of the 
hypocrite, while Traddles is equally typical of the loyal, simple-hearted friend. 

(4) General Remarks. The descriptive scenes are remarkable for their power and 
vividness, e. g., those of the storm and shipwreck. 

Humour and pathos are blended together in the course of the novel. 

The humanitarian note is struck by Dickens in many places. 

679. Character Interpretation. How to interpret a character in a play 
or a novel ? The following simple rules will enable students to form their 
own estimate of a particular character. It is a much more useful process 
than that of merely committing to memory the opinions of others about 


that ch ^ f orm j n g an estimate of the character of any of the dramatis 

versonae we must take into account all that is said of him by the other 
in the play. For this purpose it is always safe to weigh care¬ 
fully the opinions both of his friends and of his enemies In estimating the 
, Hamlet try to find out what other characters like Polomus, 

OoheHl and “o’ .peak of him in .be play. Hamlet himself greatly 
assets us in farming a general conception of almost every other character 

m We should also try to estimate a person’s character by what he 

ir a Hut in this respect, we should be very careful to make a 

himself says. But ^ Ls under which his speeches are made, 

special note of the < . charaot( r in bis soliloqui.s. In conversation 

wHh'oHror^cbajactere he often, of set purpose, misrepresents himself. 

... We should never interpret, character by single incidents. Many 

(3) We should never * . L ok( d uppn in the light of the general view. 

details must be colie d {? brcause he gives wise counsel to 

Polonius must not be regarded as a^g ^ ^ wm be f d tha t, 

Laertes. Com I’“ re bl aks ^ ike a book, when he is prepared beforehand; 

whence utters the overflowings of his heart. 

and like an , contrasts. Shakespeare makes his ebaracte- 

(4) Observe carefullyall or b ' duplicat ion. Laertes and 

rization far more .nterestm^ ^ contrast t0 H let . Horatio 

forms ^contrast to'almost all the other characters of the play. 
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(5) Watch the development of character as time progresses, and thus 
try to see properly into the inward mechanism of characters. Obaer 
tlm effect of circumstances and surroundings upon a certain charact. 
Adversity is a touchstone of character. Hamlet would have presented 
quite a different character if he had not had a duty imposed upon him for 
the performance of which he was by nature absolutely unfitted. 

(6) Lastly, weigh all th** points mentioned above as carefully as 
possible. Coleridge says on this subject“If you take only what the 
friends of the character say, you may be deceived, and stdl more so, t 
that which his enemies say ; nay, even the character himself sees himself 
through the medium of his character, and not exactly as he is^ lake al 
together, not omitting a shrewd hint from the clown or the fool, and 
perhaps your impreeeion will be right ; and you may know whether you 
have in fact discovered the poet's own idea by all the speeches receiving 
light from it, and attesting its reality by reflecting it.” 


CHAPTER XLU 
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680. Local Colour. Nearly every student when he comes to a coll¬ 
ege has the ambition to distinguish himself in one way or another. Some 
want to become captains of the cricket or the hockey elevens, some to win 
the university championship in swimming or wrestling. Out of the large 
number of students only a few have literary ambitions. Only a few boys 
here and there want to edit the college magazine. 

' The way to the editorial chair of the college magazine is not easy. 
Control over language is essential, but mere control is not enough. One 
has to have other gifts more subtle in tbeir nature. 

Amongst them the first may be taken to be psychological acumen. 
The First Year writer must know the readers for whom he is writing, and 
the type of material that will go down with them. Each college has an 
atmosphere of its own and articles connected with that atmosphere in some 
way will stand a much better chance of being easily accepted. The easiest 
prey is the Boarding House. Every boarding-house has many interesting 
things in it—the kitchen, the notice-board, the cubicles, the fruit-seller’s 
shop, etc. An article can be written on each one of these. 

For example, the following article describes all the undesirable noises 
that one hears in a boarding-house. 

“Chao#” 


The man who planned the tower of Babylon ought to have been hanged for violat- 
• „ n ,,Ki;„ nBftre It was through him that ‘speech’, the most obnoxious element of 
mwfives was born. Men for the first time became aware of the enormous possibilities 
o^this dangerous little piece of flesh called the tongue, and took to speech as if with a 
vengeance. The rasult is what we see around us to-day-Chaos. 

The most characteristic thing about the modern man is his garrulous nature, tie 
, T, ® n something or die. I have yet to meet a man who could remain silent— 
must blurt ip, n fdavs There is a sort of craving in ua for the speech there is for 
or'smTe The o^y period in which our oternSl chatter is silent is.when we sleep. 

But even the h arm if the craving for spoech could be satisfied by speaking 

There would be would have retired into private corners and eased their 

to one’s own sell 0O . B ..t unfortunately the desire for this sort of 

minds by soliloquiz g For f ear Q f po liloquizmg eternally in an asylum none dare 

thing is very * eaK *“ u ' 

do it except on the stag - that vou m ust find somebody who would consent to 

The natural coureeoUh g^™^ - Qn earth js moro irritating than a “Hallo, how 

lend or rather ren back when vou are deep in your own thoughts. Wh 

do you do.” from behind JO”'» > „„ .. jteMI or -thoroughly misor. 

doe. it matter to " tt< , compel you to say “thank you” to a person whose 

able” ! Why should P olteetiq jt is th F , people wont miod their o«n business. Mr. 
ears you wish to box. J. day so he must inflict himself on mo and make me 

So-and-so is feeling very wciabl manners require it. -Abdul Rashid is hanged, 

aociable, by force if netcess y- e «rs without t he least regard to tho Shelley that 

^. U iu k m7l'ap I^ve on “it— * -» »'“• " T '™ h 11 y ° U 
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Abdul Rashid” : but no : I must be polite and say, “Is be T” with as much oonosra as 

if Abdul Rashid were ray first cousin ! . . , c 

Another thing wrong with these kind entertainers is that they have no sense ot 
proportion at all. I have had the terrible experience of a very sociable gentleman who 
tortured my ears for three continuous hours and at the end of that period I could not 
remember even three syllables of what he had been saying to me. If people could only 
see what ridiculous gestures they mako while speaking, or what funny shapes their 
mouths assume, I think they might probably give up speaking for good. In my opin¬ 
ion a man or a woman is much more beautiful wh» n silent, than when speaking. For 
this reason, whenever I receive a gossip in my room I make him sit before the big 
mirror. Either he begins admuing himself in the mirror and completely forgets his 
topic of conversation, or (if he is ugly) he is disconcerted and is ashamed to make him¬ 
self still more ugly by talking. 1 have used this device several times and can vouch for 
its effectiveness 

So much about talking. Now about singing. Of all fine arts the most popular 
these daye, especially in our colleges, is Music. I have always prayed to the god of 
music, and I think most of the readers would do the same, either to create in our musi¬ 
cians a sense of discrimination as to what is a song and what is not a song, or to strike 
them dumb once for all. I think tho latter would bo a very convenient thing. 

If I were the Principal, I would discontinue the “Early Birds" and start in its 
place an early morning singing class. All tho students should be required to assemble 
in the oval, stand in row«, and everybody mode to sing as loudly as his throat permits. 
This would be a good exercise for tho lungs and would at the same time ease those 
bursting musicians who rnt/$/ express themselves somehow or other. Alas ! If Keats 
could whisper into their ears, 

“Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter !*' 

681. Humour. This article brings us to the next point, which is 
humour. You will notice that the author has tried to make the article 
interesting by clever touches here and there. For example, consider the 
last two sentences in the second paragraph : ‘‘The only period when our 
eternal chatter is silent is when we sleep. But even then we snore !” 
Here the most essential characteristic of humour, surprise, is maintained, 
and maintained successfully. 

Indeed, humour is a thing that will carry any stuff through. The 
godB are chary of bet>to\ung this gift generously, and as we grow older we 
grow more sober and lose this gift. But my advice to students is—while 
you have this gift, use it, use it, use it. Every humorous article that you 
write will one day 6nd its way into print. 

“An Article for ‘The Ravi” 

Have you ever attempted one ! If not, then you had better not do so, for you 
are doomed to certain disappointment. The temperament of the editor is more un¬ 
certain than that of a nervous Ford. The atmosphere of The Ravi is cold, it sends you 
away with a mental catarrh. Only persons endowed with an exceptional physique can 
stand it. What antidote do you possess that you dare venture in such a perilous zone? 
Are you in any way (this between you. me, and the doorpost!) related to the Editor ? 

Ate you his friend.—or even his friend's friend ? Are you even one of the‘Fops’_ 

those cheap wits that know nothing and talk much—the garrulous maniacs ? Have 
you ever played the ‘Ring-master’ in the college Hall ?— If not, then you have no hope 
against you the road to tho pages of The Ravi iB barred for ever, and not even all 
the powder in the world can blow it open for you. 

For more than a hundred time I have taken up thfc pen to try the impossible _ to 

write on article for The Ravi, but every time 1 have laid it down with a sigh, and have 
wondered at my audacity. 1 will never be able to write upon a subieot that will h« 
considered ‘suitable’. I always have the ill-luck that befell the Parents of Mankind 
cannot help tasting the forbidden fruit. I oannot stick to the road. Iwouldsten 
aside to he on the'soft luxurious bank of a stream to smoke a oigarette. The charm Jr 
the east wind full of the fragrance of wild flowers is much too irresistible for me Thi 
nig* with it. poetry of .Ur. end rilenc beguile, m. .trey, Mid to IL moSmt «£ 
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J?at» and its editor are all forgotten. I soar unfettered, enchanted and happy. But 
the breeze that lifts me up is alien to the constitution of the ‘Ravi makers/ and it is 
precisely this that they cannot tolerate. 


The editor might smack his lips in his sleeve at a kiss stolen behind his back: 
he might sigh at a pair locked in love’s embrace beneath a silver moon, but no, sir, 
he must put on his editorial goggles to escape the radiant charm of romance Talk 
about the college confectioner, the hostel chaprasi, the notice board, the lost tennis 
balls, the goal that was missed, and he will clap his hands in absolute delight. And 
the lesser the meaning in your article the better. Khyme some couplets on a broken 
hockey-stick and call it an ‘ode’—there ! that is the proper material for The Ravi. 
But the editor cannot be got out of his bed to accompany you in your morning stroll 
among the dew-besprinkled fields merely to watch the glory of a dawn. “Such stuff 
as dreams are made on,” gives him stomach-ache. 

In order to be accepted, an article should come strutting up the college slope, 
dressed in plus fours, pipe-in-mouth, monocle in one eye, (which, by the way, is meant 
to hide a flaw) and shout to everybody “Hallo boy"! Hallo chap!! Hallo kid!!! Its 
a darned fine morning..” 

No, Mr. Editor ! we shall never agree. Our paths lie apart. You have never 
winked at a bonny lass—your sphere is too limited. Iam going to run mad in the 
fields chasing a butterfly, j on can’t come there, for you might spoil the knot of your 
tie. Yours might be the easier, and safer road, but mine, though dangerous, is much 
more pleasant. 

Good-bye ! I am off on the wings of a song, and if ever you are fed up with your 
sordid matter-of-factness, you may look for me there where the punset is shedding its 
glorious hues, floating on the back of a golden cloud : or where the moonbeams 
noiselessly kiss the heaving billows ; or you may find me lost in the curly locks of a 
beauteous maiden as they fall around h?r neck and face !—Good bye ! 


[We so entirely agree with “Hanpraj” that we should like to know who this Mr. 
Editor of The Ravi is. He must be a very interesting fellow.] 


682. Personality. Articles can be built out of anything. It is not 
necessary to put local colour in every article that you write, though we 
would advise beginners to stick to it. As a student goes on, more and more 
of bis personality shines through what he writes. The smallest trifle has 
its value, for it gives him material. We have edited various magazines and 
take the headings of some articles we have published as indicating the scope 
of subjects that can be written about. 

1 “Make Believe." 2. “Absent-mindedness." 3. “I Beg Your 
PnrHon ” * 4. “Answer Papers being Distributed.” 5. “Dress and Fri- 
ondq" 6 “The Cricket Club on Tour." 7. “Hard work." 8. “Geno 
ral Knowledge Howlers.” 9 “On the Pleasures of Cycling." 10. 

“Writing for Money." 

Some articles are the slightest of gossamers, and are such as one writes 
only onc« in a life-time, building them out of trifles light as air and insub. 
tt* 1 as dreamp. We give a specimen below, which we consider the best 

work^one as a student. It is a dream. 

“ Surryya ” 

I 

• nnd slim and her name was Surryya. Her parents did not under- 

She wa8 j”* 1 ® „ here ; n the school said she was an impulsive, wayward girl. I 
stand her, and her tea ca n ct i in refined circles, ‘the artistic temperament, 

believe she possesse w ^ ig an eB 8 ent i a j ingredient. What she liked best was 

Of that temp aran * , man figures, in all sort* of queer postures. This onco so 
to sit at a table and , aho £r B he smaahed Surryya’s eolour box, whioh had 

shocked her mother that in her eno.»r 

•oat her twenty-one rupee*. 
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Then followed a few days of indignant silence on the part of Sunyya and frust- 
rated rage on that of her mother. I do not remember how it ended, but I believe 
Surryya carried her point. 

Surryya regarded me in the light of an elder brother, guide, philosopher and 
friend. She always confided her little troubles to me and was proud to find that I 
understood her. 

So one day when she came to me with a pout on her pretty lips, and pain in her 
dark, gypsy eyes, f put down my pen and resigned myself to her latest “impromptu.” 

But she did not ppeak. She toyed with tho pen, nearly overturned the inkpot, 
and wrote on the blottiDg paper. Writing on the blotting paper shows preoccupation. 

“I have sent a picture to the Arts Exhibition,” she said at last, “and mother says 
it must not appear under my name, because girls should not got strange men’s praises 
and also because mother cannot see any difference between a curved line and a stra¬ 
ight line.” 

“Mothers,” Paid I, trying to look elderly and wise, “should be honoured, their 
wishes respected, and impudent daughters snubbed.” 

“Poob,” she paid ignoring my remarks, “I will never point another such picture. 
I believe in the ebb and flow cf genius and I am a genius.” 

She toBsed her head in a way that fully brought out the hidden Eve in her, and 
hummed the lines— 


“ The inspiration came and went 
Left not a trace behind. 

Ah, age had made them more expeet, 

I bore it well in mind,” 

beating time with her foot on the carpet. 

So elder-brother-wise I was obedient to her wishes and pleaded with her mother 
and attempted to explain to her the claims eDd calamities of genius. The mother 
thought we were both moonstruck, she and I, but considered it best to put ud with 
our eccentricties, merely on the principle of expediency. She did not want to have 
Surryya sulkmg for a whole week. 


Thus the picture went to the Exhibition with Surryya’s name on it. 

II 

It was Friday. On Monday the Exhibition was to be opened to the publio I 
was busy w!th the novel for which my publishers were pressing, and Surryya was some- 
where in the backwutera of ray consciousness. 

She suddenly bounced into my room-literally bounced-pleased at startling 

out of my reverie. Her cheeks were slightly flushed and her little chin was set w ^h 

as much firmness as a little chin can set. Wlt “ 

She coolly put away my papers (which made me gasp with indignation nnrf « 
prise) and sitting on the bow-shaped easy chair rockedherself to and fo>. d 

“Surryya on the war-path” was my mental comment. 

‘ Well, little sister,” said I aloud, “what is the next move ?” 

r.ally ^• Uh ‘ hst winniD 8 “H 110 tha ‘ " °«ly her., ..you not 


“I will admit that without blush,” said I. 

, Sbe ™ cked her8e ,! f for a minute, and then, 
think mother was really right.” 




'Sine© when have you come to think th 
occasion of the remark. 


coming suddenly to a standstill; “I 
1 “ eked . ““used at the manner and 


right toTch^ ST* Wh|ln“?you “ ™“y. 

would 1 U^tlt^ The W—d, printed. 
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“But you do not even try. If you go and only try I would not mind at all. 
Mother--” 

So here I am waiting in the Exhibition Secretary’s Office for the last two hours 
(during which I have written this), attempting the impossible. 

Surryya, as I said before, has the artistic temperament and dark, gypsy eyes. 

If you want one day to edit your college magazine, write for it regu¬ 
larly, and take a personal interest in it. If some of your articles are 
rejected, do not lose heart. Go on. Perserverance pays here as elsewhere. 
Do not forget to supply the stuff the Editor wants. Every editor has his 
peculiar whims and idiosyncrasies. Cater to them Soon your readers 
will get to know and appreciate you. Begin with local colour. Gradually 
go on to what I call personality articles. If your personality is lovable 
your readers will begin to love you, and every human personality has its 
lovable points. Do not forget humour, local colour, or your readers. 
Persevere. And then if you are lucky (for there is an element of luck 
here as in all things under the sun you will find yourself one day in the 
editorial chair, and others will try to please you, as you tried to please 
the editor of your time. 

683. Draft. For the beginner it is always good to make a rough 
draft of an article before he starts writing it seriously. It is not necessary 
that every one must do so. The more experienced the writer, and the 
more mature his mind, the less need has he of making a draft or an out¬ 
line. In fact, experienced writers find it difficult to make a draft before 
they write. The outline is already in their mind subconsciously. 

684. Grammar. There are people who are so diffident about their 
grammar that there is hardly half-an-hour in their literary efforts when 
they are not consulting some book or other on grammar. This is a very 
unwise policy. Literary expression has no value if it is not free and easy 
and a student who is always bothered about the niceties of grammar has 
no time to develop his thoughts through all its intricate ramifications. 
There are many men, from high officials down to keepers of petty hook¬ 
ahs who are so well versed in grammar that they do not possess any 
confidence and dare not put pen to paper for fear of making mistakes. 
For this reason an extensive knowledge of grammar is always a misior- 


tune. _ hi.* 

Stvle Tf you go to an old-fashioned gentleman and tell him 

., . ® * L nvp literary ambitions, the first, question he will ask you would 

t Have you formed a style T" If you press him to define exactly what 
he means by style he will not be able to explain. 

~ nnp can form a style. Style comes. Tt is the language of a 
N ° mnlitv down from its most self-conscious attitude to its dee- 
h T n most hidden motives and thought* of which it may be completely 
pest an ronving the expressions of Shakespeare you cannot become 

unaware. y in jeed i 8 if possible for you to copy the style of anyone, 
like him. , y ou ran no more borrow the style of another man 

because it cannot be 

thaD Th U b an i8 g of Ityle is character, and you will be able to acquire a for- 
The basis of style is cn ^ & f J oeful character . character is the 

fruit of* Hfettae of cultivation and effort : so mu-t he style. It it 
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stupid to expect a first year student to have “a style”, as it will be stupid 
to expect him to show the character of a Dante or a Shakespeare. 

To have style means to be natural. But the reverse is not true. If 
you are “natural” you will never be able to write well. Self-expression 
is the first essentia), and it demands much practice and effort. So when 
you get an idea jot it down at once in your pocket book, and let your 
mind play with it for a time. In fact your mind should be able to play 
with an idea, as a cat plays with a mouse, never losing sight of it quite, 
and yet allowing it to make all its natural movements. The effortless 
germination of an idea in your mind will be visible even to the casual 
reader. But this apparent effortlessness on your part will be the result of 
much concentration and practice. You must be like the juggler who 
tosses up five or six balls in the air at a time, catches them one by one 
and throws them up again, with the greatest apparent ease. Yet every 
one cannot do that. Style is the ease with which you can manipulate 
your ideas as the juggler manipulates the balls. 

It may surprise our reader a little when we ask him not to read works 
of great authors in the beginning of his career. Let them wait for a few 
years more, when your mind is mature enough to grapple with the master 
minds of the race In the first, second and third years of your college life 
study Pearson's or The Strand, or other papers of this type. They will 
do you far more gocd than reading the masterpiefces of R. L. Stevenson 
or Henry James in a hunt for the secret of style. In the period when you 
are forming your taste and style (which means character, which means 
personal preferences) it is advisable to follow the path of least resistance. 
Browse just an you please and let your style-formation be un-self-consci- 
ous like the unfolding of a flower or the flight of a bird. 


686. Inspiration. In the beginning thoughts and ideas will often 
come to you with a rush, making the blood run fast in your veins, and 
your heart beat like the piston of a steam-engine. Then the pen will run 
over the paper and you will be dazzled with the brilliance of your writ¬ 
ings. But wait. Rush over the article, write it out at top speed, and— 
wait. Sleep over it, and come back to it in a moment when the inclination 
of your mind is to something else, and you will be surprised at the severe 
judgment you will pass upon it. Then with practice, with maturity, with 
wisdom, will come a stage when you will linger thoughtfully over each 
phrase and sentence, and give careful analysis to paragraphs and the links 
they have with each other. If you are able to arrive at this stage during 
your college career, we prophesy for you that you will yield to the seduc- 

j^ournafist ^ ° f ^ ^ ^ *** ° D y ° Ur Way beconain 8 a fall fledged 

y °? fl a / ticle8 ar .® rejeot€d a . gain and again, do not blame the poor 
r •»' “7 er T to a line for Mm again. H you will not 

then other people will, and so why not you ? Trv to look nt 

hardboned^ournaHBt e propeT^h^Y^policy , ^ et What °Y 

Jtss - Bars * b —- 
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“topical/' Ad article may be suitable for one issue and may not be 
suitable for another issue. A poem written just after a cricket match 
between the Government College and the Islamia College may “catch.” 
Delay it by one issue and it is dead. For then it ceases to be “topical.” 
It is no longer a thing that is in people’s minds. 


There are other articles that will not be printed, not because you have 
not been able to write them well, but because the subject-matter of them 
is hackneyed. So unless you can write them in a very unusual manner, 
from a startling point of view, you are only courting disappointment. 
Such for example are—reveries, examinations, First Year admissions, the 
tank, kitchens, bath rooms, the Oval, students from the mofusnl , black¬ 
boards, beards, shaving, bookworms, and singers This list is by no means 
exhaustive but our purpose is to show that there are subjects on which 
everyone has thought and written ev^r since college magazines began, and 
so if you begin writing about them in the good old way—what is the use ? 

687. Short Stories. Beginners are apt to start with short stories 
which have no merit apart from furnishing distorted clues to the autobio¬ 
graphy of the writer. r J hey are so carried away by their personal and 
(if we may be permits d to s«y so), in adolescence, superficial emotions, 
that they ignore everything they have heard or read about the technique 
of the short story, and let it run away with them. A really good short 
story is a study in compression, and one’s undergraduate days are not 
those in which he is most conscious of this virtue. 


688 Sport. There are some boys who are not primarily interested in 
the college magazine, but are keen observers of sports and athletic events 
in the college. ]t is very easy lor them to become assistant editors ot 
the college magazine or to write regularly in its Sports Corner. The art 
of reporting sports events consists in the study and 
minor details in the weather, the conditions of the field, the Star 
nlavers, the sensational score. The reader wants to know the way in 
ZhLh the scoring was done, the comparison of the playing of teams, the 
J h , ,ch .; _ nf the C r 0 wd There is one rule which must be emphasized in 

heh Z'a snorts^news-scrupulously avoid superlatives. To a college student 

Wn !^ g crame in which he is interested seems most “spectacular, most 

f-irTllinp ” “very hard fought,” etc. With experience he comes to form 
thrilling, y , ut w gj e he j 8 green, he must be on his guard against 

s\“h epithitsand content himself with giving brh fly only the facts of the 
game His own enthusiasms should not be shown. 


ON DEBATES AND SPEECHES 




Then came the question of reconstruction, the national debt, and the keeping of 
the public faith. In the settlement of these questions, the Republican party has 
completed its twenty-five years of glorious existence, enH it has sent ua here to pre- 
pare it f»r another lustrum of duty and of victory. How shall we accomplish this 
great work T We cannot do it, my friends, by assailing our Republican brethren. God 
forbid that I should say one word, or cast one rhadow, upon any name on the roll of 
our heroes. T1 e fight is our Thermopylae. We ere standing upon a Darrow isthmus. 
If our Sp«rtan hosts are uni'td, we can withstand all the Persians that the Xerxes of 
Democracy can bring against us. L«t us hold our ground this one year, and then “the 
etars in their courses'’ will fight for us The census will briDg reinforcements and 
continued power. 

But in order to win victory, now, we want the vote of every Republican—of 
every Grent Republican, and ev>ry anti-Grant Republican, in America—of every 
Blaine man and every anti-Blaine man The vote of every follower of every candidate 
is needed to moke success certain. Therefore, I eay, gentlemen and brethren, we are 
here to take calm counsel together, and inquire what we shall do. 

We want a man whose life and opinons embody all the ach ievements of which I 
have spoken. 

Now. gentlemen, 1 am about to present a name for your consideration : a man 
who began Ins career of public service twenty-five years ago. You ask for his monu¬ 
ment. I point you to-twenty-five years of national statutes. No one great beneficent 
law bas been plnc*d on our statute-books without his intelligent and powerful aid. 
His hand was in all that great legislation that created the war currency, and in all the 
still greeter wo:k that redeemed the promises of the government and made the cur¬ 
rency equal to gold. 

When at last he passed from the halls of legislation into a high executive office, 
he displayed that experienco, intelligence, firmness and point of character, which have 
carried us through a »toimy period of three years with one-half the public Press crying 
‘•Crucify him I” end a h«-s'ile CoDgress seeking to prevent success. In all this he 
remained unmoved until victory crowned him. The great fiscal affairs of the nation 
and the vast business interests of the country, he guarded and preserved while execu¬ 
ting the law of resumption, end effected its object without a jar and against the false 
prophecies of one-half of the Pr*-ss end of all the Democratic parry. 

He has shown himself able to meet with calmness the great emergencies of the 

government For twenty-fivo years he has trodden the perilous height* of public 
duty, and against all the shafts of malice has borne his breast unharmed. He has 
stood in the bluze of "that fierce lizht that beats against the throne” bat its fiercest 
ray has found no flaw in his armour, no stain upon his shield. I do not present him 
as a better Republican or a better man than thousands of others that we honour • but 
I present him fur your deliberate and favourite consideration. I nominate John 
Sherman, of Ohio .—James A. Garfield. 


7- Abraham Lincoln 


From Caesar to Bismarck and Gladstone the world has had its statesmen and its 
soldiers- mm who rose to eminence and power step by step, through a series of geome- 
trie progression, a9 it were each advancement following in regular order one after the 
other, the whole obpdient to well-established and well-understood laws of cause and eff 
ect. They were not what we call ‘men of destiny.’ They were “men of the time.” Thev 
were men whose careers had a beginning, a middle, and an end, rounding off lives with 
histories, full it may be of interesting and exciting events, but comprehensive and 
comprehensible, simple, clear, complete. u 


The inspired ones are fewer. Whence their emanation, where and how thev an t 
their power, by what rule they lived, moved, and had their being we 
not. There is no explication to their lives. They rose from shadow ond “S. W 
went in mist. We see them, feel them but we know them not They* dm? 

their officft. CZnA'a mnnfin . Y came. 
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Tried by the standard, where shall we find an example so impressive as Abraham 
Lincoln, whose career ipight be chanted by a Greek chorus as at once the prelude and 
the epilogue of the most imperial theme of modern times ? 

Born as lowly as the Son of God, in a hovel ; reared in penury, squalor, with no 
gleam of light or fair surrounding ; without graces, actual or acquired ; without name 
or fame or official training, it was reserved for him to have command at a supreme 
moment of a nation’s fate 

The great leaders of his party, the most experienced and accomplished public 
men of the day, wer$ made to stand aside, were sent to the rear whilst this fantastic 
figure was led by unseen hands to the front and given the roins of power. It is im¬ 
material whether we were for him or against him ; wholly immaterial. That during 
four years he filled the vast space allotted him proves that he was inspired of God. 

Where did Shakespeare get bis genius ? Where did Mozart get his music ? 
Whose hand smote the lyre of the Scottish ploughman, and stayed the life of the 
German priest ? God, God, and God alone ; and as surely a3 these were raised up by 
God, inspired by God, was Abraham Lincoln; and a thousand years hence, no drama, 
no tragedy, no epic poem, will be filled with greater wonder, or be followed by man¬ 
kind with deeper feeling, than that which tells the story of his life and death .—Henry 
Watterson. 

8. Pandit Nehru’s Message to the Nation on Independence Day (August 1947) 


The Appointed Day has come—the day appointed by destiny, and India stands 
forth again after long slumber and struggle, awake, vital, free and independent. The past 
clings on to us still in some measure and we have to do much before we redeem the 
pledges we have so often taken. Yet the turning point is past, history begins anew for 
us the history which we shall live and act and others will write about. 

It is a fateful moment for us in India, for all Asia and for the world. A new star 

• __the star of freedom in the EaBt, a new hope comes into being, vision long 

cherished materialists. May the star never set and that hope never be betrayed ! 

We rejoice in that freedom, even though olouds surround us, and many of our 
le are sorrow-stricken and difficult problems encompass us. But freedom brings res¬ 
ponsibilities and burdens and we have to face them in the spirit of a free and disciplined 

people our thoughts go to the Architect of this freedom, the Father of 

XT ~f- w ho embodying the old spirit of India, held aloft the torch of freedom and 
? U L N ^ nn the' darkness that surrounded us. We have often been unworthy followers 
hgnma up strayed from his message, but not only we but succeeding generating will 
°f hie and me * e an d bear the imprint in their hearts of this great eon of India, 
remembe fa j t h and 8treog th and courage and humility. We shall never allow 

haftST of freedom to be blown out, however high the wind or stormy the tempest. 

S ^ ^ thmiffht must be of the unknown volunteers and soldiers of freedom who, 

without orZard. Kave served Indi. ™ unto death. 

“ *. . „ 1on our brothers and sisters who have been cut off from us by political 

We think aleoo cannot share at present in the freedom that has come, 

boundaries and wn _ Vi •_ f lI8 whatever may happen, and we shall be sharers in 
They are of us ana win 

their good and il whither do we go and what shall be our endeavour ? To 

The future beckons -Q the common mani t0 peasants oj India. To fight and 

bring freedom ana oppu disease. To build up a prosperous, democratic and progressive 
end poverty, ignorant eC7n omic and political institutions which will ensure justice 

nation, and to create socia b ^ ^ u , oma „. 

and fulness of y i, ahead Thero is no resting for any one of us till we redeem 

We have bard wont a:r • peop i 0 Q f India what destiny intended them to 
our pledge in full. tM ™ ™ * COUQtI ! y , on the verge of bold advance, and we have to 
he We are citizen* oi U8 to whatever religion we may belong are 

Live up to that high etaoda ‘ with equal rights, privileges and obligations. We cannot 
Equally the children of mindodness, for no nation can be great who.® 
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To the nations and peoples of the world we send greetings and pledge ourselves 
to co-operate with them in furthering peace, freedom and democracy. 

And to India, our much loved motherland, the ancient the eternal and theever- 
new, we pay our reverent homage and we bind ourselves afresh to her service .—JAI 

HI HD. 

9. Pat liament’s Homage to Gandhiji 

It is customary in this House to pay some tribute to the eminent departed, say 
some words of praise aud condolence.... 

We praise people in well-cbosen words and we have some kind of measure for 
greatness. How shall we praise him and how shall we measure him because he was 
not of the common clay that all of us are made of? He came, lived a fairly long 
span of life and has passed away. No words of pr*ise of ours in this House are 
needed, for he has had greater praise in his life than any living man in Ins history. 
And during these two or three days since his death he has bad the homage of the 
world ; what can we add to that ? How can we prni o him ?—How can wo who have 
been the children of his, and perhaps more intimately children of his spirit than the 
children of his body, for we have all been in some greater or smaller measure the 
children of his spirit, unworthy as we were ? 

A glory has departed and the sun that warmed and brightened our lives has set 
and we shiver in the cold and dark. Yet, ho would not have us feel this way. After 
all, that glory that we saw for all thfsejears, that man with the divine fire, changed 
us' also and such as we ore, we have bsen moulded by him during these years ; and 
out of that divine fire many of us also took a small spark which strengthened and 
made us work to some extent on the lines that he fashioned. And so if we praise him 
our words seem rather small and if we praise him to some extent we praise ourselves. 
Great men and eminent men have monuments in bronze and marble set up for them, 
but this man of divine fire managed in his life time to become enmeshed in millions 
and millions of hearts so that all of U9 became somewhat of the stuff that he was 
made of, though to an infinitely lesser degree. He spread out over India not in 

f ialaces only or in select places or in assemblies but in every hamlet and hut of the 
owly and those who suffer. He lives in the hearts of millions and he will live for 
immemorial ages. 

What more can wo say about him except to feel humble on this occasion ! To 
praise him we are not worthy—to praise him whom we could not follow adequately and 
sufficiently. It is almost doing him an injustice just to pass him by with words when 
he demanded work and labour and sacrifice from us. In a large measure he made this 
oountry during the last 30 years or more to attain heights of sacrifice whioh in that 
particular domain have never been equalled elsewhere. 

Long ages afterwards history will judge of this period that we have passed through. 
It will judge of the successes aad the failures we are too near it to bo proper judges and 
to understand what has happened and what has not happened. All we know is that 
there was a glory aod that it is no more ; all we know is that for the moment there is 
darkness, not so dark certainly because when we look into our hearts we still find the 
living flame whioh he lighted there. And if those living flames exist, there will not 
be darkness in this land and we snail be able, with our effort, praying him and following 
his path, to illumine this land again, small as we are, but still with the fire that he 
installed into us. He was perhaps the greatest symbol of India of the past, and may 
I say, of India of the future that we could have bad. 

Great as this man of God was in his Ufe, he has been great in his death and I have 

not a shadow of a doubtthat by his death he has served the great cause as he served 

it throughout his life. We mourn him, we shall always mourn him, because we are 
human and cannot forget our valued master. But I know that ho would not like us co 
mourn him. No tears came to his eyes when his dearest and closest went away—only a 

10 89r . V r e v.. th ? great cau3e that he had chosen. So he woJld 
ohide us if we merely mourn. This is a poor way of doing homage to him. The only 

a'LwIT 8 our determination, to pledge ourselvta anew, to conduot ourselves so 
ourselves to the great task which he undertook and whioh he accompli. 
Bhed to quch a large extent. So we have to work, we have to labour, we have to saonflee 
and thus prove, to some extent at least, worthy followers of his 
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He has gone, and all over India there is a feeling of having been left desolate and 
forlorn.' All of us sense that feeling and I do not know when we shall be able to 
get rid of it, and yet together with that feeling there is alfo a feeling of proud thanks¬ 
giving that it has been given to us of this generation to be associated with this mighty 
person. In ages to com®, centuries, and may be milleniums aft°r us, people will think 
of this generation when this man of God treaded and will think of us who, however small 
could also follow his path and probably tread on tbut holy ground where his feet had 
beeD. Let us be worthy of him. Let us alwej s be so.— Fandit Jauahar Lai Nehru. 

EXERCISES ON CHAPTER XL1II 

Exercise 206. Discuss the pros and cons of the following subjects :— 

1. War : Is it desirable ? 

2. Should capital punishment be abolished ? 

3. Should strikes be declared illegal ? 4 

4. Theatres: Are they in need of reform ? 

6. Suicide : Is it immoral ? 

6. Should Prohibition be introduced in the Country 1 

7. Newspapers : Should they be reformed ? 

8. Should there be Luxury Taxes ? 

9. Equal Pay for Equal Work. 

10. Indian Educational Sjstem : Should it be reformed ? 

11. Should Women be allowed equal Rights with Men ? 

12. Censorship of the Stage. 

13. Talkie versus Theatre. 

• 14. Linguistic Provinces. . _ * 

' 15. Should English remain as the medium of instruction at the University 1 



CHAPTER XLV 

HINTS ON ANSWERING QUESTIONS IN UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 

f 

§ 

708. What is the aim of a student in an examination ? Surely to get 
as many marks as he can for his answers, and to pass the examination 
with the greatest possible credit to himself. This being the object of the 
candidate, ho must be a fool if he does not take every honourable means 
j a his power to get good marks. And y«t, year after year, candidates 
lose many marks, and often ruin their chance of success by the neglect of 
a few, simple rules as to the style of their papers, rules which it is in the 
power of even the most backward and dull student to follow. What is 
wanted in an examination is a little knowledge put in a clear and neat 
style, free of such faults as bad grammar, bad hand-writing and blots, 
and'hrelevant matter introduced in answers to the questions asked. 

7uSr Hand-Writing. Conspicuous among the causes of failure among 
those who go Up for the Matriculation, Intermediate, or B.A. examinations 
is bad hand-writing. 

The effect of a neat, legible hand in gaining the favour of the exami> 
ner, and, consequently, extra marks for th6 examinee, can hardly be 
over estimated. Just as a good-looking face and pleasant manners have 
a great <ffect in giving a good impression of the man that shows them to 
strangers, so does a clear, ea6ily-read hand recommend a paper to an 
examiner’s good will, before he has read one answer in it. It is not so 
much in misshaping the individual letters that candidates spoil the look 
of their papers, aB in writing the lines either so close as to be almost un- 
dietinguishable, or so apart as only to get about eight lines into a sheet • 
in running one word into another and in neglecting to begin with a new 

paragraph each fresh item in the sense. 

In order to write clearly, the following rules should be observed 

(1) Form each letter and figure so that it cannot possibly be mistaken 
for any other letter or figure. 

(2) Practise each letter separately. 

(3) See that your n’s cannot be mistaken for u’s. 

(4) See that your r’s and s’s are accurately formed. 

(5) Print your capital letters. 



(6) Keep the letters in each word well apart. In order to do 

the strokes joining letter to letter should be fairly long. * d th "’ 

(7) Keep a space of at least half-au-inch between the lines. 

(8) Keep words distinot from one another 

duced? BegiD * fr6Bh ««■ *• new idea intro- 

think the stjl “nf 


1- I. .*/ 
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will last through an entire examination paper, and does not interrupt the 
writer by requiring frequent change. Then it gives a nice, bold hand* 
writing 

Bad paper should not be used for writing answers. From answers 
written on paper so thin and flimsy that the ink runs through to the; r 
other side, the examiner gets nothing but a blurred mass of characters 
that may stand for Sanskrit just as well as for English letters. This is no 
doubt to be attributed in part, to the thick and clumsy strokes of the 
examinee, but it would give a better chance of success to the pupils if 
they are induced to use paper of a quality good enough to hold the ink 
and prevent it soaking over and through the sheet. 

711. Avoid Blots. The answers of many students are defaced by 
blots which leave an impression of the carelessness in the examinee. Stu¬ 
dents should remember that the Examiners in the Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion are each year informed that ‘in all written exercises special attention 
is to be given to neat writing and to accuracy of spelling and grammar.' 

It is a common trick with the students to smudge a word, of the ortho¬ 
graphy of which they are not certain, in the hope that the examiner will 
give them the benefit of the doubt as to its right spelling. A trick of this 
kind will not fetch anything in the examination. A blotted word is always- 
marked as ill-spelt. Another absurd practice among students is to under¬ 
line a word or expression or to put an ordinary cross mark on a, word ° r 
expression that they wish omitted. This is a bad practice which ought to 

be discouraged. r .. 

The best way to show that a word is not to be considered part of the 
answer is to draw two lines neatly through the middle of the letters. 

712 Margin. Leave a fair margin on the left hand side. This is 

W made by doubling the paper over, thus making a crease about an inch 

h Ao ??if from the edge. This is the place where the number of each 
and a half f and ^ ]e| P terB of figure8 mar king the sub- 

question shou I b wr j tten short notes, where requir- 

5b. ta- .id. .!»■ Tbi. 

undmra j s ; de 0 f t he paper. Sometimes candidates 

. 713 't«, W ^d so r^in to a considerable extent their chance of passing, 

becaus^of the examiner's not seeing that some of the answers are written 

on the jtong side oOhe space between the end 0 f one answer and 

714. Space. P rri. beBt way to ensure this is never to begin 

the beginning oft ^ ^tams the answer or part of it, to» a 

a fresh question o ^ ^ js often eaved by doing this : for if the 

former question. ^ eet is f oun d to be wrong near the end, the first 
second a D8wer , wr itten as well as the wrong one. This practice, again, 

answer has grange his answers according to the numbers of 

enables a candid* of them he may have begun first. 

the questions, no r the first question first. You should" 

715. It »• not n *pcJ?oM thfttyou know best and then those of which 
answer first those q b g t impression that lasts for ever. If 
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first impression is bad, you will lose marks and thus risk your chance of 
getting pass marks. 

716. Answers should be brief and to the point. The examination 
hall is not the place to display a general knowledge of Literature or Science 
which you happen to possess. You should give detailed and exact answers 
to those points only which arise from the questions. Any endeavour to 
give more than is asked often ends in disclosing the candidate's ignorance, 
and very much lessens his chance of passing, just as great talkativeness in 
a witness in a suit often ruins the interests of his side. Examiners want 
above everything else exact answers to the questions they ask. They do 
not want irrelevant matter. Nothing vexes and wearies an examiner so 
much as the irrelevant writing through which he has to toil in marking 
sets of papers, hundred after hundred. He is always pleased with short 
and relevant answers. Therefore, write brieflv and to the point and do 
not waste valuable time, both of your own in the examination hall and of 
the examiner’s when he looks over your papers, by bringing in matter that 
does not besr upon the question you arc answering. 

717. Missing the Point. Very often students miss the real point 
while answering questions s?t in the examination. They write something 

quite different from what is required. If they are asked to put a stanza 

into simple English, they begin to explain it.” If they are asked to explain 

a piece of prose, they begin to paraphrase it. In this way, they miss the 

point and write something that is not required. I once asked my students 

to make a precis of a passage in not more than 100 words Imagine how 

much astonished I was when I found that more than sixty per cent of the 

students gave me an explanation of the passage covering two or three 

pages. If you ask the students to write a critical analysis of a poem, they 

give you its summary \ if you ask them to give an appreciation of the 

poem, they give you its analysis. Take the following question as an ex¬ 
ample : 

Q. Discuss briefly the part that is played by the fairies in the de¬ 
velopment of the plot of A Mid$ummer-Night's Dream. 

An examiner who marked this question says : “Many candidates 
developed the plot, by no means brieflv, and included the fairies, instead 
of concentrating their thoughts upon the ‘little people' and looking at the 
plot from the point of view of the effect of the fairies upon the doings of 
the mortals. Here the point was ‘the fairies’- effect on the plot,’ and it 
was missed for lack of careful thought.” 

718. Sticking to the Point. Many students can improve their chanoes 
ot getting pars marks if they stick to the point of the question. In the 

.question “Discuss Wordsworth’s power of painting pictures of Nature by 
means of words” the point lies in “pictures of Nature by means of words.” 
cut the students, instead of answering this question and illustrating it 
wHn appropriate quotations from the poems they have studied, give a 

^ the Keneral characteristics of Wordsworth’s poetry, 

t us they fail to stick to the point and fail to secure pass marks. * 

*kw2k?‘ £_ vo * d , Verbosity. An answer to an examination question is 
enable, other things being equal, in direct proportion to its brevity, and 
“ to the amount of paper covered. Words, phrases, olauses, sentences, 
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and paragraphs which are superfluous and add nothing to the sense should 
be rigidly avoided. Sentence should be cri^p and definite, and paragraphs 
clearly differentiated. No attempt should be made to disguie iguorance 
or to hide it behind a barrier of wr»rds. An examiner was so much vexed 
by the verbose answers he got from the students that he was compelled 
to give a note in the beginning of the question paper as follows : “There 
are some students who write six pages and get thirty marks; while there 
are others who write thirty pages and get six maiks. Therefore, be brief 
and to the point in your answers.” 

720. Avoid personal appeals to the examiner. Many candidates 
make a point of inserting p« n-onal appt als lo the examiner. I have met 
with “Praj 7 , Sir, show some pity to this my last chance”—“I hope vour 
honour's kind and roble syirit will cast a generous eye on my writing, 
which is very bad.”—“I shall be highly obliged to you if you give me 
just pass marks or my carter will be ruined.”—“I have a bad pen and a 
severe htadache.”— “1 hope you will overlook my faults and defects,” etc. 


Such piteous appeals are waste of time and do not gain the writer a 
single mark. Nor is it any use putting the words, ‘No time,’ conspicuously 
at the end of the paper Each candidate has the same amount of time 
and such a remark displays lack of knowledge. 

721. Avoid any attempt at wit or joking with the examiner. A 

pun or sharp remark that might be laughed at on any other occasion is 
quite out of place in the serious work of examination. Do not therefore 
try to indulge in vulgar humour in Examination Papers. The examiner 
will have a bad impression of you. He will come to think that you have 

not been a serious student but wasting your time at college in such puns 

and jokes as you have written in your answerhook. 

722. Appeals to the Deity are to be avoided. However profane a 
feeling of trust iD Province, to help you to answer the questions, may 
be it is out of place to express it, as some students do, at the top of each 
page, by the words ‘God,’ ‘Allah,’ ‘Om,’ ‘Bari/ or the like. 

723 Pay great attention to Grammar. In their hurry to get through 

the answer to every question in the paper, many candidates neglect to 
to overThe answers they have written. This is a great mistake. Very 
f° as a rule are obtained by those hurried and scrambling huts 

JawTed down wt.h.n the last ten minutes before banding in the paper. 
Thf« short period would be much more profitably spent in erasing blots 
This short p r grammatical errors that deface many papers 

? D ^* D p exam in atton fromMat riculat ion to B.A. V.ry often students 

m fnLl verbs agree in number with singular nouns or leave sentences 

m . a ^ e fi Qite V erb at all. A well-known writer has given us a collec- 

Without 8Dy finite tfll U8 what t0 avoid and how to improve the 

tl0n ri°/nf our answers in the University examination 

quality of o i v fi n iiive8 The verb to love is a single expression. 

dSfit further 8 , weel celling, for some beautiful roses have little or no 
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fragrance, but it is superfluous to add an adjective like delightful or 
delicious. In the phrase “a fine, bright sunny day” we can easily dispense 
with aDy two of its epithets. 

(3) Don't k°ep the Verb waiting for its Adverb. In the sentence “China' 
has been out of the limelight of the newspapers lately” the verb has been 
ought not even to stand next the adverb, but embrace it. 

(4) Don’t use flowery, stilted, or high sounding language. We should 
avoid saving that “the patient experienced a pain” but say “the patient 
fdt a pain.” Similarly, it is not good English to write “the majority of 
individuals,” for “most people,” and “it is contemplated to undertake” 
for “we think of doing.” 

(5) Don’t misuse words. 

Not “It transpired that,” but happened. 

Not “I had scarcely left the house than he died,” but when. 

Not “His seldom use of it,” but infrequent. 

Not “These are rather unique but rare or scarce. 

Not “It was practically useless,” but almost. 

Not “He partook of a meal” but had or made. 

Not l, Owing to bis brother he*ng absent,” but “/Is his brother was 
absent.” 

Not “Their success or otherwise ,” but failure. 

Not “An obnoxious smell,” but noxious. 

Not “He laid down,” but lay. 

Not “It is different to that,” but different from. 

Not “The actual number,” but precise or exact. 

Not “Hatred between all the five brothers,” but among. 

Not “You will loose the bargain,” but lose. 

(ft) Don’t use Abstract Nouns unless you are forced to do so. Instead 
of writing that “the machine has become an actuality” we should say, .“the 
machine has been made.” 

(7) Don’t quote frequently , and when you quote see that it is a right 
quoiation. Pope did not say “Hope springs eternal in the youthful breast” 
but human. Wordsworth did not say, “Nature never did betiay the man 
that loved him,” but heart. 

(s) Don’t use ambiguous Pronouns. Study and correct the follow¬ 
ing:— 

(») He said to his patient lhat if he did not feel better he thought he 
had better return to say how he was. 

(ii) Even Shakespeare’s imagination was not fired by Augustus, and 
his Julius was inclined to rant, and only inspired him to great 

• • verne after he was murdered. 

(ui) We use a saw to make a fiddle, and we throw it aside when -we 
. pome to play upon : tt, . 
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(iv) My friend got a permit for his camera, and although he left it 
on board he photographed many scenes on the way. 

(t?) When our kings have been crowned their ancestors lie interred, 
and they must walk over their grandsire’s head to take his 
crown. 

(9) Don’t use the Indefinite Pronoun “one" frequently. Not “ One uses 
this book for reference,” but “This book must be (or is) used for refer¬ 
ence.” Not “ One uses a torch on daik nights," but “A torch must be 
used on dark nights.” 


(10) Don’t use “you" and “your" as indefinite Pronouns. Not “In 
preparing a speech you make an outline of the vuri< us important points,” 
etc., but “In preparing a speech, an outline of the various important 
points should be made,” etc. 

(11) Don’t have a Participle hanging or “unrelated ” Not “Jumping 
up in a hurry , the ink was overturned” but When / jumped up in a hurry, 
the ink was overturned. Not “My essay is n*a-ly ready, having worked 
late last night,” but, “I worked late last night so that my essay is nearly 
ready.” Not “Complaining of a pain in the stomach the doctor give him 
some medicine ’.but “He complained of a pain in the stomach so the doctor 


gave him some medicine.” 

(12) Don’t use “and uhich" (or “and uho") unless “which ’ (or “who”) 
has betn already used in ihe same sentence. Din’t say, “These books, 
pleasant to read, and which are published veiy cheat ly t llave D0 peimanent 
value ” Say, “The books, which are pleasant to read, and which are pub¬ 
lished very cheaply, have no permanent value.” 

( 1 * 3 ) l/on’t overwork “that" and “which." Don’t say, “I am sure that 
that is what he meant,” but “1 am sure that was his meaning.” Instead 
of saying “The book which you must read.” We should say, “Ihe 

book you must read.” 

(14) Don’t use a Preposition at the end of a sentence. It is not good 
style to end a sentence with a preposition, which is too weak for an 

emphatic position. 

.Incorrect : This is the policy we are committed to. 

Correct : This is the policy to which we are committed. 

Incorrect : This is the worst speech 1 have ever listened to. 

Correct : This is the worst speech to which I have ever listened. 
Incorrect : That was the man we heard of. 

Correct * That was the man of whom we heard. 

Thnueh' prepositional endings are generally to be avoided exceptions 
1 Lollv desirable to escape an awkward construction, 
are occasi y prepositional verb (i.e., a verb and preposi- 

tion wh"ch%m compound) ft tL end of a sentence They com- 

plumed of be g ^ a goo d word a second time. Use “church” 

v 15 l U . , than call it a “sacred edifice. 
twice (1 °” r Oon’t we “double negate" to expree, negative meaning. A 
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sentence that contains two negatives is rendered affirmative. It is incor¬ 
rect to say “I haven’t done nothing,” and does not express the intended 
meaning, which is “I haven't done anything” or “I have done nothing.” 

(17) Don’t vse abbreviation. Students are in the habit of writing 
don't for do not. can't for cannot, govt, for government, affhj. for affectiona¬ 
tely, Wed. for Wednesday, Jan. for January, Uni. for University, exam. 
for examination, & for and, and the like. 1 hese should never be used in a 
composition exercise aDd should always be written in full. 

724. Say what you mean. Much inconvenience and misunder¬ 
standing would be avoided if every one who wrote made a conscientious 
effort to express his meaning plainly. Study the following examples 
carefully :— 

He arrived on a bicycle breathless and covered with mud from 
head to foot. (Say—He was breathless and covered with 
mud from head to foot when he arrived on a bicycle.) 

The man was dressed in black that arrived yesterday. (Say—The 
man who arrived yesterday was dressed in black.) 

Many thanks for your offer, which I shall be pleased to accept. 
(Say...Many thanks for your offer, which I have pleasure in 
accepting.) 

His age is greater than his cousin. (Say—His age is greater 
than that of his cousin.) 

This hat 6uits him better than Mohan. (Say—This hat suits him 
better than it 6uits Mohan.) 

Advertisement : Wanted a chair by an old man with carved legs. 
(Say—Wanted by an old man a ohair with carved legs.) 

725. Wasted Words. Needless repetition of an idea is a common 
fault in writing. The superfluous words in the following examples are 
denoted by italics 

He ascended up the stairs. 

He returned back in the evening. 

They rearmed themselves again for the battle. 

He repeated again the same statement. 

You can deoide as to whether this should be done. 

It is one of the finest shops in the city of Lahore. 

They crossed the river to the other side. 

Let us mate wp our minds an<i determine not to spare any effort 

to defeat this plan. r J 

726. Avoid worn-out Phrases. Be on your guard against worn- 
out phrases. Nothing creates a worse impression than the use of hack- 
neyed, stereotyped, and worn-out expressions. The following are typi- 
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A few well-cbosen words. 
Auspicious occasion. 

Better half. 

Bounden duty. 

Conspicuous by his absence. 
Devoutly hoped. 

Eloquent silence. 

Eminently successful. 

Hale and hearty. 

It stands to reason. 
Long-felt want. 


Tendered his thanks. 

The cup that cheers. 

To rain cats and dogs. 

To out-Herod Herod. 

Acknowledging your favour. 

Awaiting your esteemed instructions. 
Earliest convenience. 

Even date. 

Hoping for a continuance of past favours. 
Thanking you in advance (anticipation). 
Your favour duly received. 


727. The Balance of an aDswer must also be considered. 

(1) Selection- It is sometimes impossible to write all one knows 
of a subject in one answer. One must therefore discriminate between 
important facts and petty details. One mu3t develop the power of selec-' 
ting what is important. For the purpose, a brief outline of the answer 
must first be made before writing it. 

Arrangement: Every expedient should be made use of to make 
the answers as clear as possible. In giving reasons or arguments, the most 
important and essential mu6t be mentioned first, and the least important 

last of all. 


• 728. The Use of the Tense. In writing an answer the same teDse 
should be maintained throughout the whole passage. It is a folly of the 
worst type to begin the answer in the present tense and then to lapse in 
the middle of the answer into the past tense. Such confusions ought to 

be scrupulously avoided. 

729 All the questions should be attempted. Students should re¬ 
member that they cannot expect any mark for unanswered questions. It 
is a matter of common experience that many students fail in the Univer¬ 
sity Examinations because they devote the whole of their time to the first 
three or four questions, and leave unattempted the last two questions. It 
is therefore, wise for the average student to divide Ins time in such a way 
as to allot the time equally for each question. Many students fail to get 
pass marks because they do not attempt all the questions. 

710 Revision. Finally, too much stress cannot possibly be laid 
unon the necessity of reading over everything that has been written. The 
W fifteen minutes of the time alloted should be devoted to the revision 
answers for sometimes the errors due to slips of the pen create a 
° f h hJ ?m7re/sion upon the examiners. Many students fail to get good 
very , hprause the beauty of their answer is marred by spelling mistakes, 
errors du^to j^rox^mity^etc. .hich can be easily weeded out during the 

revision. WHAT , s gooo ENCLISH ? 

Never use a long[word jnstiuniexi t 0 f manual husbandry; let home 

be d b n o°me, 'and not a residence ; a place a place, and not a locality ; and so 

° D ’ 7 3 l“ Avo^Affectaticn. Simplicity is the leading charac-cheap of 
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modern literary style. The man who writes good English avoids frills and 
verbal tricks. 

Gone are the virtues of polysyllabic words and lambering sentences. 
It is now considered a gross literary vice to load a composition with inflat¬ 
ed phrases and far-fetched words. 

Beware of affected words and phrases. Do not write transpire when 
you mean happen , conversed for talked, demise for death , a member of the 
sterner sex for man, voiced the opinion for said. These are a few examples 
of cheap expressions that try to usurp the place of simple words. 

Be vigilant. Allow not a single affected word or phrase to creep into 
your writing. If you doubt tbe power of simple words and phrases—if 
you think that a big subject demands important-looking words—read and 
re-read the following noble passage from Abraham Lincoln’s speech at the 
dedication of the national cemetery at Gettysburg during the American 
Civil War 


The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecra¬ 
ted it far above our power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanc* d. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great tat-k remaining before us ; that from 
these honoured dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion ; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain ; that 
this nation, under God, shall have a Dew birth of freedom ; and 
that Government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth. 

732. Tests of Good English. Here is given a little chart whioh will 
help you to detect any fault in your English composition - 

Is it Clear ? Express your meaning clearly. The clearest way of 
expressing an idea is the best. Prefer the short word. 

Js it Vivid? Frame your ideas briskly. Let eaoh sentence have a 
definite meaning. All vague and indefinite words and phrases should be 
rigidly avoided. 

Is it Concise? Be brief in what you write. Avoid all superfluous 
words and phrases. If a word or a phrase is not essential to your pur- 
pose, strike it out. The fewer the words used to convey aA idea* the 
better the style. 


a i* {t a P 7 l°f{ ect(d * Shun the gaudy phrase and the pompous word. 
Avoid affected words and phrases. Clothe your ideas in simple words. 
Let your style bo natural. r 


Js it Varied ? Avoid the deadly peril of 
sentence is about the same length and of the 
drags wearily. Don’t overwork words. 


monotony. When every 
same type, a composition 
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~ • Is it English ? Beware of using foreign words and phrases. You will 
soon weary the reader. Avoid the use of slaDgy and colloquial terms. 
Also avoid vernacularisms 

^ Finally , Is it you t Say things in your own way. Don’t make use 
of - hackneyed words and phrases. Be yourself. Let your personality 
shine out in everything you write. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


ENGLISH TERMS WITH THEIR HINDI EQUIVLENTS 

733. Now that Hindi has become the national language of India, and 
steps are being taken to replace the English medium by the Hindi medium 
of instruction, it is in the fitness of things that every College student should 
be familiar with certain familiar common place Hindi terms which 
are used in everyday speech and writing. We give below some of the most 
commonplace English terms with their equivalents in Devanagri script : 



Abandonment— qR<q>jW, qfelHT 
Abridge— 

Abrogate —fqUWI 
Access—snrer 
Accident— 

Account—nupu 
Accrue—smRU 
Accrued—5TTH 
Accusation— 

Accused— 

Acquisition— 

Act (n.)—SlfafeH 
Acting {e.g., Chairman)— 
Adaptation—*ig$5R 
An Address—Kffiq 3 
Addressed— 

Ad hoc— 


Adjourn— 

Ad mi n ister— 

Administ er ed—sroiRffi 
Administration—5RTHR 
Administrative—SHrRPftq 
Administrative 
functions— 

Administrator-General— 

Admiralty— 

Adulteration—gqfemf 
Adult suffrage—gqR; 


Advance— 

Advancement—suffa - 
Advice—3q\*L 

i Advisory Council—qRq^ 
Advocate—wfesRTT 
Advocate-General—^T^rfvj^n 
! Affect prejudicially 
—STVnq TTRjRT 
Affirmation—qfdaTH 
i Agency—offeror 
1 Agent—^Rr^Tif 
! Aggressor—■snqgrre 
! Agreement— 

; Agricultural experts—$fq qgjifgqp 
Agricultural Research Institute 
' — $ fa WHT 

Air force—^ig 

Air navigation—qfef* 

Air traffic—Rfaig ^TcTPIR 
Airways—gig qg 
Alien—Sjpq^jtq 
I Allegation— 

I Allegiance—fjpsr 
I All-India view point 

—lifer vrutfta sfssfe 

Allocation—qzgru 
j Allot— 

Allotment—gfe 
Allowances— vttTT 
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Ambassador—^ 
Amendment— fRlftPT 

Amnesty— 

Amount— ttRt 
A nnual— 

Annual Financial 
Statement—gife-fert-feOTI 
Annuities— 

Annulment—=5^11 
Anti-Indian 
Propaganda—MKd 
Appear—*TRT „ 
Application—^ 

Appointment— 

Approve—$IdT 
Approval— 

Arbitral tribunal —HWW 
Arbitration—JT^P-J-Rnibl 

Arbitrator— 

Area— 

Armed Forces—H*n 
Arrest— 

Assemble—*wV<T SFTT, 


A ssembly—I 
Assent— 

Association— 

Assurance of 
Property— 

Attachment—f¥f 
Attorney- General— 

Audit—^3T-q^5n ' 

Auditor-General 

Authorise—_ — - - - 

Authority— 

Authoritative Document 

—smnfes sta 

Award—^12- 

B 


Ballot— jucHHI* 

Banking— 

Bankruptcy—f^qr^TT 
Bar— 

Basic Change—qRdcId 
Benefit—-Rrd 
Bill—fa-TO 

Bill of Exchange—fafarra-q^ 
Board—jrfcjft 
Body—fac£P? 

Body, corporate—Rm^Rt+N 
Body-governing—5(n*ftfaqnu 
Borrowing— 

Boundary—- 
Breach of peace—siffavRl ~ 
Breach of promise—srfaijn *rn 
Broadcasting—stHUtU 
Business—5?pqi? 

Bye-election—sqfa^H'f 
Bye-law—s^fafa 

C 

Call i ng— fa+T 

Camp—Rrfal 
Candidates— 

Cantonment—SST^ni 
Capacity—_ 
Capital—. 
Capital value— 

Carria ge—qffagd 
Casting vote—Rui]fa$ ^ 

Cal tie—qsj - •.: 

Cause—31^ - . • - 

Cause of Action— 

Census—jr^-rnn^T 
Central Intelligence Bureau 

Centralised— 

Certificate—SWUIT*^ 

Chairman—SBTwfa 
Charge— m, Z&U 


Bail—5TTfa*l 
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Charge (Cr.)— 

Charity— 

Charitable & Religious Endownment 

^*3 

Charitable Institution— 

Cheque— 

Chief—jjtsq 

Chief-Commissioner—-jjijq qjlgqcT 
Chief-Election 
Commissioner— 

Chief-Judge —jjtrt 

Chief-Justice—jpq pqiqifvqqffl 

Chief Minister— 

Citizenship—* 

Civil—swfop 
Civil Court—^. sqqfR ;qiqiRq 

Civil Power—t. sqqfH-Slfafl 

Claim—^iarr 
Clause— 

Code— 

Commerce— 

Commercial— 

Commercial 

Deadlock—«?pqifcp qfofol 

Commission—^nqirr 
Commissioner—■qi ^cT 
Committee—^frrf^r 
Committee, Select— 

Committee Standing—flftrRr 
Common good—qaoquij 
Communicate—3=31* 
Communication, means of 

Community— R. 
Company— Hflqrq, i**qift 
Compensation— 

Competent— 

Complaint—qjfcn^ 

Comptroller and Auditor General 

—'ftraii-ilTOtaf 


Concurrence—RiRpfcT y; 

Condition—^ 

Condition of service—SIH 
Conference—gtitoM 
Confidence—fsrcqifl . .. 

Conscience— 1 
Consent— 

Consent, previous—^ 

Consequently—qj^^q^q 
Consideration—fifqR 
Consolidated Fund—efqa fqfa 

• # k • 

Constituency—ftedq«t-%q 
Constituency, territorial . * 

—siRfsra, 

Constitutent Assembly—■ 
Constitution—nfq>qH 
Constitutional authority—RrU 
Constitutional rights 
SlfvrPR 

Consul— 

Consultation—q giqitl 
Consumer— 

Consumption—^qvfliT 
Contempt—qjqqiq ' 

Contempt of Court— w n q T Rq -^gq r n^ 
Contingency Fund—- 
Contraot—flfqsj 

Contravention— 

Control—fqqquj 
Controversy—qfqqi^ 

Convicted—fog;-^iq . 

Conviction—^q-faf^; 

Co-operative Society—" 
Copy—qfMkfq J 

Copyright—.... 

Corporation—fqrrq 
Corporation tax—fqqq ^ 

Corrupt— 

Cost—qf^sqq 
Council—qf*q^ 

Council of Ministers—" 
Counoil of State—^isq.q fiq^ 
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Council, Regional—Demand—*mr 
Counter attack—snqispjpu Democratic conventions 

Court— 

Court of Appeal—Demonstrate— 

Court, Criminal—Department—f^rur 
Court, District— 1 Deprived— uBr ^TT 
Court, Federal—Deputy Chairman— 3 TO*?iq{a 
Court, High—Deputy Comissioner— 

Court, Magistrate—^lfa$lft-RPn*Tq Deputy President— 3 q-*l< 2 qf?r 


Court, Martial—^T*n.«n?n5P? 

Court of Wards— 

Court, Revenue— 

Court, Session— 

Court, Sub-ordinate— 

Court, Supreme— 

Credential s—srouuq^l 
Credit—q^q, sntq 
Credit— 

Crime— 

Criminal—qjq^pjft, R. 
Criminal law— 

Cultural relation—8**1^ 
Currency—qrf 
Custody— 

Custom duty—3%: 

Custom—^ff, 

D 

Dealings— 

Debate— 

Debentures— 

Debit—f^crR 
Debt—-CT ^ 

Decision— 

Declaration—*4 )m<JIT 
Dedicate—^JiqUT 
Dead—fifite 
Defamation—JTRfpfa 
Defence—STferc^n 
Deliberate—qqfort^T 


Deputy Speaker—sqpaRT 
Detrimental— 

Diplomacy—*i3Rq 
Direction—f^p??T 
Disability— 

, Discipline—qgJTT^H 
Disciplinary— 

Discovery —ttz 
1 Discretion—Rfqqq; 
Discrimination— 

Discussion— 

Dismiss—q^gFT ^T?TT 
Disperse—fqniiq 
Dispute— 

Disqualification—3Rf<n 
Disqualify— 

Distribution—fqrRUr 
District Board— 

District Council—HiT^n-qRq^ 
District Fund-f^n-ftfa 
Dividend—^nvrfqi 
Divorce—fqqifr-fsreit? 
Document—flt?q 
Domicile—qifaqTfl 

Domiciled— 

Duty— X- ^ 

Duty, Death— 

Duty, Estate—fliqft 5J^ 
Duty, Excise—3<qi^q-sj^ 
Duty, Export— 

Duty, Import—3nqT<T-SFqi 
Duty, Stamp—$5$ 
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Economic—qnfq=p 
Education—firen 
Elect—fqq\qq 
Elected— 

Election— 

Election Commissioner 

—faqfqq - 3®^ 

Election, direct—q<q^-fqqteq 
Ejection, general—giqiRi-fqqfqq 
Election, indirect—qf^-fq^qq 
Election, tribunal—ftqiqq 
Electoral, roll—fqqfqTOWT35ft 
Electoral rolls—fqqfqTOtlT 
Eligibility—qiqqi 
Eligible—qiq fiqr 
Emergency—qnqM 
Emergent—sirmft 
Enact—qjfafqqq 
Endorsed—<p3rq;q, q. sNr 
E ndorsed—t. 'pstfocT, 

Endowment—qfoq 
Engagement—qqq.qpq 
Engineering—q?q-!*n*q 
Enterprise—qsm 
Entitled—fiqr 
Entrust—sq*q 
Entry—qfqfq 
Equality —wm 
Establishment— 

—?. ^nqm, q. **nqq tot 
Estates—# j^t 
E vidence—$n^q 
Excess profit—?lfqf*qq 
Exchange—q^R 
Exclude—3qq*R q»i*n 
Exclusion—qqq*Tq 

Executive—qnqfalfoqq 
Executive, power—$T$qr%3El.sifqq 
Exempts—gqq _ 

Exercise—qqfn 


Expenditure—oqq 
Explanation—;qn?qT 
Exploited—sfifqq 
Exploiter—ayiq$ 

Export.—fqqfa 
Extend—fq$qr* 

External Affairs—q^Rra 9BT^ 

F 

Factory—qiTTTqRT 
Faith— 

Fare—w 

Federal Court—qr?nR ^qr^q 
Fees—‘^q 
i Finance—fqrT 
Finance Bill—f^q.fqqq'S 
Finance Commission—fqrnqtq 
Financial—fq^Jq 
Financial obligation—fqrftq vn? 
i Financial Statement—fqrftqfqqtm 
Fine—qq-^TT3 
Food-storing—qjR wt; 

! Forbid—fqqq 
Forbidden—fqlq^ 

Forces—q^T 

Foreign Affairs—fq^sftq qq$ 

Foreign exchange—fq^q fqfqqq 

Form—^q, qqq 

Formula—^q 

Formulated —^fqq 

Freedom—TOTOT 

Ere : ght—q^j infT 

Function—|>cq 

Function, 

administrative—qsnsnftq $*q 
Fund—fqfq 

G 

• .. • ... 

• Gambling— 

Gazette—. 

Geographical positio^t-^ftolfeiB fafo 
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* 


Govern—?TTH*T 
Governance— 

Government —\ STRUT 

Governmental—g nq s ft g 

Governmant of a State R;;g SRqjR 
Government of India— rrR 
Government official—SR^n^ ++HRT 
Governor—R3gqr*T 
Grant— 

Grant-in-aid—RfRRB 
Gratuity—3<T?H 
Guarantee—-spqRjft 
Guardian— 

Guidance—Jnft-5T?SRT 

H 

Habeas Corpus—^ ST^ft^T 
Handicrafts—5RTRr*g, 

Hazardous— 

Headman—gfegr 
Honorarium—RRT^g 
House— 

House of People—3l$-RRT 


I 


Illegal— 

Illegal Practice— 

Impea chment RflfvpTRT 

Import— 

Imprisonment—3JR13TR 
Improper boarding— 
Improvement trust— 
Incapacity—^RRRtaT 
Indian—RTRTfa 

Indirect support— 

Industry—33IR 
Industrial— 

Ineligible—gpiTR _ . 

Ineligibility— 

Infants—Rr^ 

Influence—5TRT3 


Influence, undue—gr^UT SWR 
Inheritance— 

Inquiry—7 
! Insolvency—RuT5TT 
Inspection— 

Institution— r^tt 
I nstruction—ftpsTT, 

Instrument— 

Insurance—gun 
Intercourse—RRRTR 
Internal problems—RRPTU? 
Interest—sgisf 
International— 3 RR l lfl g 
Interpretation—fgg^T 
Introduce— g*: 3R?ncpn 
Invalid—gjRRg 

Irregularity—wfagftrai 
Issue—gr^-q^ 

J 

Joint family— 

Judge—^gun'otal 
J udgment—fgzug 
Judicial power—Slfai 
Judicial proceedings—pgrfg$ 
Judiciary—HjiqqiRftT 
Jurisdiction— 

Justice, Chief—gt?g ^ngiRnf^ 

L 



Labour—WT 

Labour Union—SlRra RR 
Land Revenue— 

Law—fgfvi 

Law of Nations—R*ff ^ 

Leader of opposition—^TT - 
Legal—fafa RTU^ 

Legislation—— 
•Legislative power—.7 
Legislative Assembly—fg^P TRR T * r 
Legislative Council—fuvTRrufaf mU 
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Legislature—fiRR 

Letter of protest—fqtf>q-qq 

Letters of credit—qcqq-q^i 

Liberty—Rivqfarn 
Licences— 

Lieutenant Governor—gqrtfqqr^l 
Limitation—qfoftjTT 
List— 

Livelihood—iflfqqjT 
Loans— svjt* 

Local authorities— 

Local board— 

Local body—. 

Local Government—srTCR 
Local Self 

Government—^ 015 FR 
Lock up— 

Long range plan— 

Lower House—qqrr 

M 

Maintain—qtqnr, qq-ft *<q«u 
Maintenance—tftqqr 
Major— 

Majority— 

Manufacture— 

Maternity relief— 

Member— 

Memo—gnq 
Memorandum—giqq 
Memorial— 

Message— 

Military—$qr, afqq; 

Mind—f%rt 
Mineral—aqfqqj 
Mineral resources— 

Minister— 


- Minor- 
Minority— 



Money—qq 


Money bill—VR 
Money-lender— 

Money-lending— 

Morality— 

Motion*—SRiq 

Motion of confidence—sWW 
Motion of 

No-confidence—SRR 
Movement—qjRteR 
Municipal area—qrrc -33 
Municipal Committee— 

Municipal Corporation—qrre-fainT 

Municipality—qiH-qifoqrr 

I 

N 

Nation— 

National highways—*raq*T 
Natural— 

Naval—ql&qr 
Navigation—jft.qf^q 

Newspapers—^H!<.qq 
Nominate— 

Notice—L *£qqr, ^qqm 

Notice in writing— *£qqT 

Notification—^rfq^qqr 

O 

Obligation—qinn* 

Occupation—\jj\qj 
Octroi— 

Offence—qiqqro 
Office—q^ 

Officer— 

Official residence— q ^ iqis 
Opinion— 

Opposition—qfqflq 

• » • 

Order— L sn^T, q. sqqqgr... 
Order standing—^naft „ 

Ordinance—?psn^f 
Organization—aqzq 
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Own—vfwft tfPn 
Owner— 
Ownership— 


V 

* 


Pardon—gm 
Parliament— 

Party—q^r 
Partnersh ip— 

Pass—qRHf 
Passed—qr%I 
Passport—TR'ra 
Pay—'-IcH 
Peace— 

Peace treaty—snfef 
Penalty—3pf^T 

Pending —\> mm*- 

Pension— 

People— 

Permission— 

Person— 

Pessimistic—fsrtUi uW$ 
Petition— 

Plead—«R»TT 
pleader— 

Plebiscite—jPTfTH-^f 
Police—■SIHqT? 

Police Force—^ 
police Station—*1^ 

policy, food 3F 7 ! ^ 

Policy of insurance-^* 

Political Committee-TT^to 
Political * 

demonstration—TWira* 

Popular vote— jHTJFI 

Possession—wfll 
posts—l- ** *• WPT - _ 


Power— 

Preamble—qwiqqi 
Preference—3jfa?TTq 
Prejudice—qfq^rT q*nq 
Preside—qfetsftq 
President—'wi«w 
President (of Republic)—Tisjqfa 
Presiding officer—3jfa<3Trn N 
Prime Minister—qviiq 
Prison—qwqiS 
Prisoner— 

Privileges—fqflqiiq^FR 
Problem—aq^qT 
Proclamation—3^qtqqp 
Producer—3<qi^> 

Pi oduction— 

Profession— 

Profit—cRivr 
Prohibited—qfafq^; 

Prohibition—qfaqsj 
Propaganda—qqi^ 

Propagate— 

Property—JR*qfa 

Proposal—q^mqqi 

Prosecution—t- 31^3^ 

Provident fund— ^rfq^q 

Province—qi?cT 

Provision— 

Proxy—qfhqql 
Publication—q^lTTH 
Public debt —jyz 

Public demands—qifaqrqq 
Public health— C 
Public Notification-ST^ft* 

Public Order— 

Public Service 
Commission—tjrta-^qPTta 
public Services— 

Published—... , 

. Punish—^«n __ 



































